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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  to  Great  Britain,  which  now  appears  in 
a  fourth  edition,  is  intended  to  help  the  traveller  in  planning 
his  tour  and  disposing  of  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
thus  to  enable  him  the  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appre* 
date  the  objects  of  interest  he  meets  with.  The  writer  is  Mr. 
J.  F.  Muirhead,  M.  A.,  who  has  for  many  years  taken  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  English  editions  of  Baedeker's  Hand- 
books, and  has  personally  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tricts described. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  Editor  himself  of  the  im- 
perfections almost  inseparable  from  the  early  editions  of  a 
guide-book.  For  the  improvement  of  this  work,  however,  he 
confidently  and  gratefully  looks  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
those  valuable  corrections  and  suggestions  with  which  trav- 
ellers have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  favouring  him.  Hotel- 
bills  ,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as  to 
his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Great  Britain  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  The  descrip- 
tion of  London  is,  of  course,  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most 
important  points,  summarized  from  the  Editor's  separate 
Hakbbook  to  London;  while  the  section  devoted  to  Scot- 
land, though  carefully  brought  down  to  date  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  still  so  condensed  as  to  form  merely  a  stop-gap  for  the  spe- 
cial Scottish  volume  which  the  Editor  hopes  to  publish  on 
some  future  occasion. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  the  Editor  has  re- 
ceived most  material  aid  from  numerous  English  friends.  In 
particular  he  desires  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Deans  of  the  English  and  Welsh  cathedrals ;  to  several  re- 
sident members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
to  Professor  Kirkpatrick  of  Edinburgh;  to  the  Rev,  Robert 
Qwynne,  B,A.;  to  the  late  Rev,  W,  S.  Lach-Szyrma  (for  data 
on  Cornwall);  to  Professor  Tout  of  Manchester ;  to  Professor 
Campbell  Brown  of  Liverpool;  to  the  superior  officials  of  most 
of  the  leading  Railway  Companies;  and  to  Messrs,  Baddeley 
and  Ward,  whose  'Thorough  Guides'  may  be  recommended 
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to  those  in  search  of  more  detailed  information  regarding  any 
particular  district.  The  Introductory  Sketch  of  Architecture 
in  England ,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  also  materially  enhances  the  value  of  the  Handbook. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  Editor  has  bestowed  special 
care,  and  he  believes  that  they  will  often  render  material  ser- 
vice to  the  traveller,  and  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain 
his  bearings  and  select  the  best  routes. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels,  but  others  also  of  more  modest 
pretensions,  which  may  be  safely  selected  by  the  'voyageur 
en  garcon',  with  little  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  great  saving  of 
^penditore.  Those  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe 
good  of  their  class,  are  denoted  by  asterisks;  but  doubtless 
there  are  many  of  equal  excellence  among  those  that  are  un- 
starred.  Although  changes  frequently  take  place,  and  prices 
generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average  charges 
stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  his  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  forms  the  fiole  passport  to  his  commen- 
dation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  arcfitrictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  petsons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 

R.  =B  Room;  A.  t»  Attendance;  B.  =r  Breakfast;  D.  a=  Din- 
ner; Li  asB  Luncheon.  -^  N.  ss=^  North,  Northern,  etc.;  S.  «= 
South,  etc. ;  E.  s=s  East,  etc. ;  W.  =  West,  etc.  —  M.  «=  Engl, 
mile ;  ft.  aas  Engl,  foot ;  min.  «  minute ;  hr.  =  hour.  -^  l.tsz  pomnd 
sterling;  8.  =  shilling;  d.  =  pence;  g.  =  guinea  (21  shillings). .**- 
L.N.W.R.  ea  London  &  North  Western  Railnray;  G.W.R.  «  Great 
Western  Railway ;  N.B.R.  s=s  North  British  Railway,  and  so  on.  — 
E.E.  =  Early  English  (architecture);  Dec.  «:  Decorated;  Perp.  a» 
Perpendicular. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  naite  of  a  person,  indicates 
the  year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of 
a  place  shows  Its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of  miles 
placed  before  the  principal  places  on  railway-routes  Indicates  their 
distance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 


Asterisks  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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I.   Koney.  Ezpenses.  FMtporta.  Gustom  House.  Time. 

Koney.  In  Great  Britain  alone  among  the  more  important  states 
of  Europe  the  curreney  is  arranged  without  much  reference  to  the 
decimal  system.  The  English  Oold  coins  are  the  sovereign  or 
pound  (I*  ==  Hhra,  livre)  equal  to  20  shillings ,  and  the  half-sover- 
eign. The  Silver  coins  are  the  crown  (6  shillings),  the  half-crown, 
the  double  Horin  (4  shillings ;  seldom  seen),  the  florin  (2  shUUiings), 
the  sMUing  (s.  =  solidus),  and  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces. 
The  Bronze  coinage  consists  of  the  penny  (<i.,  Lat.  denarius),  of 
which  12  make  a  shilling,  the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing  (74^0* 
The  Ouinea^  a  sum  ol  21«.,  thovgh  still  used  in  popular  reckon- 
ing, is  no  longer  in  circulation  as  a  coin.  A  sovereign  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  5  American  dollars,  25  francs,  20  German  marks, 
or  10  Austrian  florins  (gold).  The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes 
for  5,  10,  20,  60,  and  100  pounds,  and  upwards.  These  are  useful 
in  paying  large  sums ;  but  for  ordinary  use,  as  change  is  not  always 
readily  procured,  gold  is  preferable.  The  number  of  each  note  should 
be  taken  down  in  a  pocket-book,  as  there  is,  in  this  case,  a  bare 
possibility  that  it  may  be  traced  and  recovered,  if  lost  or  stolen. 
The  notes  of  certain  provincial  banks  circulate  locally,  and  in  Scot- 
land the  place  of  the  sovereign  is  very  generally  taken  by  the  one- 
pound  notes  of  several  privileged  banks,  which  circulate  freely 
throughout  the  country.  Foreign  Money  does  not  circulate  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  should  always  be  exchanged  on  arrival.  A  convenient 
and  safe  mode  of  carrying  money  from  America  or  the  Continent  is 
in  the  shape  of  letters  of  credit,  or  circular  notes,  which  are  readily 
procurable  at  the  principal  banks.  A  larger  sum  than  will  suffice  for 
the  day's  expenses  should  never  be  carried  on  the  person,  and  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  a  similar  size  (e.g,  sovereigns  and  shilliugs) 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  pocket. 

Ezpexues.  The  cost  of  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  depends  of  course 
on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  traveller.  If  he  frequents  first- class 
hotels,  travels  first-class  on  the  railways,  and  systematically  prefers 
driving  to  waiting,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  30-40s.  a  day  or 
upwards.  Persons  of  moderate  requirements,  however,  will  have 
little  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  information  in  the  Handbook, 
in  travelling  comfortably  with  a  daily  expenditure  of  20-25«.,  while 
the  pedestrian  of  moderate  requirements  may  reduce  his  expenses 
to  10-15«.  per  diem,  or  even  less  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts. 

Basdekieb's  Great  Britain.  4th  Edit.  b 
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FatsportB  are  not  necessary  in  England,  though  occasionally 
usefnl  in  procuriug  delivery  of  registered  and  poste  restante  letters. 

eastern  House.  Almost  the  only  articles  likely  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  ordinary  travellers  on  which  duty  is  charged  are  spirits 
and  tobacco,  but  a  flask  of  the  former  and  Vglb.  of  the  latter  are 
allowed  for  private  use.  Three  pounds  of  tobacco  may  be  passed 
on  payment  of  a  duty  of  bs,  per  pound,  with  the  addition  (in  the 
case  of  cigars)  of  a  slight  fine  for  the  contravention  of  the  law  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  cigars  in  chests  of  fewer  than  10,000. 
Foreign  reprints  of  copyright  English  books  are  liable  to  confls- 
cation.  The  custom-house  examination  is  generally  lenient.  — - 
Dogs  are  not  at  present  allowed  to  land  in  Great  Britain  without  a 
licence  previously  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (4  White- 
hall Place,  London,  S.W.). 

Time.  Uniformity  of  time  throughout  GreatBritain  is  maintained 
by  telegraphic  communication  with  Greenwich  Observatory.  In  Ire- 
land, Dublin  time  is  observed. 

II.    Bentes  to  and  f^m  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  routes  from  Great  Britain 
to  America  and  to  the  Continent,  which  may  prove  serviceable  to 
travellers  in  either  direction.  The  times  and  fares  are  liable  to 
alteration.  On  the  Atlantic  steamers  fares  are  reduced  during  the 
winter-season,  and  children  under  12  are  generally  charged  half-fare. 

Boutes  to  England  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  from  Canada. 

Ounard  Line.  A  steamer  of  this  company  starts  every  Sat.  and  every 
second  Taes.  from  New  York  and  every  Sat.  from  Boston  for  Queens- 
town  and  Liverpool.  Saloon-fare  60-175  dollars,  according  to  accommoda- 
tion and  season.  Steamers  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  avery  Sat.  and 
every  second  Tnes.,  for  Boston  every  Thursday.  Saloon  ■•  fare  12-86;.  — 
London  Offices:  98  Bishopsgate  St.,  E.G.,  and  18  Pall  Hall,  S.W. 

White  Star  Line.  Steamer  every  Wedf.  from  New  York  to  Queenstown 
and  Liverpool.  Saloon  60-176  dollars.  Prom  Liverpool  to  New  York  every 
Wednesday.  Saloon  12-35^,  retam  24-701. ;  second  cahin  8{.  iOs.  —  Lopdon 
Office:  81  Leadenhall  St.,  £i.G. 

American  Line.  Every  Wed.  from  New  York  to  Southampton;  saloon 
from  76-100  dollars.  From  Southampton  to  New  York  every  Sat.  at  noon; 
fare  from  15-20/.  Also,  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool  every  Sat.,  and  from 
Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  every  Wednesday.  Second  cahin  from  7{.  5<., 
return-ticket  from  Ul.  London  Offices:  116  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G.,  and  8 
Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

North  Oerman  Lloyd  Line.  From  New  York  to  Southampton  every  Tues. 
and  every  Thurs.  in  summer ;  from  Southampton  to  New  York  every  Wed. 
and  every  Mon.  in  summer;  first  saloon  from  151.,  second  saloon  from  10^ 
London  Offices :  2  King  William  St.,  E.G.,  and  82  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

Hamburg- American  Line.  From  New  York  to  Plymouth  every  Thurs. ; 
saloon  112i/r275  dollars;  second  cabin  60-75  dollars.  From  Southampton 
to  New  York  on  Frid. ;  saloon  from  20r  London  Offices :  22  Cockspur  St., 
S.W.,  and  158  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G. 

Anchor  Line.  From  New  York  to  Glasgow  on  Sat.;  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York  on  Thurs. ;  saloon  from  9^s.,  second  cahin  from  61.  10s. 

Allan  Line.  From  Liverpool  every  Thurs.  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and 
every  alternate  Sat.  from  Liverpool  to  St.  John's  and  Halifax.  Saloon  10-20^1. 
Also  services  from  Glasgow  and  London  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Dominion  Line.  From  Liverpool  weekly  in  summer  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal;  in  winter  from  Liverpool  fortnightly  to  Halifax  and  Portland. 
Saloon  10-2(V«.    Also  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  regularly.    Saloon  16-30^ 

Leyland  Line.  From  Liverpool  weekly  to  Boston.  Saloon  passengers 
only;  fare  from  10). 

Wisrren  Line.  Steamer  ^Canada'  from  Liverpool  regularly  to  Boston. 
Saloon-fares  from  lOi. 

Atlantic  Trantpori  Line.  From  London  to  Kew  York  every  Thurs.; 
returning  every  Sat.    Saloon  passengers  only ;  fares  10-22^«. ;  return  19-43;. 

The  average  duration  of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  6-10  days. 
The  best  time  for  crossing  is  in  summer.  Passengers  should  pack  clothing  aad 
other  necessaries  for  the  voyage  in  small  flat  boxes  (not  portmanteaus),  such 
as  can  lie  easily  in  the  cabin,  as  all  bulky  luggage  is  stowed  away  in  the 
hold.  State-room  trunks  should  not  exceed  3  ft.  in  length,  2  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  15  inches  in  height.  Dress  for  the  voyage  should  be  of  a  plain  and  ser- 
viceable description,  and  it  is  advisable,  even  in  midsummer,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  warm  clothing.  A  deck-chair,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the 
dock  or  on  the  steamer  before  sailing  (from  6«.  or  7s.  upwards),  is  a  luxury 
that  may  almost  be  called  a  necessary  (comp.  p.  S29).  This  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  the  owner^s  name  or  initials,  and  may  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  Steamship  Co.'s  agents  until  the  return-journey.  The  Ocean  Com- 
fort Co.y  represented  on  the  wharves  at  New  York  and  Liverpool,  lets  chairs 
at  4s.  (9  1)  for  the  voyage,  and  the  American  Steamship  Co.  provides  its 
passengers  with  the  same  convenience  for  2s.  Seats  at  table,  retained 
throughout  the  voyage,  are  usually  assigned  by  the  Saloon  Steward  im- 
mediately after  starting;  and  those  who  wish  to  sit  at  a  particular  table 
or  beside  a  particular  person  should  apply  to  him.  It  is  usual  to  give  a 
fee  of  10s.  C«Vs  dollars)  to  the  table  steward  and  to  the  state-room  steward, 
and  small  gratuities  are  also  expeeted  by  the  boot-cleaner,  the  bath-steward, 
etc.  The  state-room  steward  should  not  be  Hipped'  until  he  has  brought 
all  the  passenger's  small  baggage  safely  on  to  the  landing-stage  or  tender. , 

From  the  steamers  to  Southampton  (except  those  of  the  American  line 
which  enter  the  docks),  landing  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  steam-tender. 

Routes  from  England  to  the  Oontinent.  The  following  sre  the  favourite 
routes  between  liondon  and  the  Oontinent:  — 

From  Dover  to  CalaiM,  thrice  daily,  in  IVi-lVs  hr. ;  cabin  10s.,  steerage  8s, 
(Railway  from  London  to  Dover,  or  vice  vertd.  in  l»/4-2V4  hrs. ;  see  R.  2). 

From  Folkestone  to  Boulogne^  twice  daily,  in  1V^2  hrs.;  cabin  os.,  steerage 
6s.  (Railway  from  London  to  Folkestone  in  24  hrs.;  fares  same  as  to  Dover, 
except  3rd  class,  which  is  6s.) 

From  Dovor  to  Oetend^  thrice  daily,  in  4-5 hrs.:  fares  ds.  Qd.y  6«.  Id. 

From  London  to  Oetend^  twice  weekly,  in  12  hrs.  (6  hrs.  at  sea); 
7s.  6d.,  6s. 

From  London  to  Botterdam,  twice  a  week,  in  16-18  hrs.  (12  hrs.  at  sea) ; 
17s.  or  lis. 

From  Harwich  to  Hoeh  of  HoUand  and  Rotterdam^  daily,  in  B-9  and  11- 
12  hrs.;  Q^reat  Eastern  Railway  from  London  to  Harwich  in  1V8-2V2  hrs. 
(fares  13s.  Sd.,  5s.  llViKl.);  fare  from  London  or  any  Great  Eastern  station 
to  Rotterdam,  29s.  or  18s. 

From  London  to  Antwerp^  twiee  or  thrice  weekly,  in  17-20  hrs.  (8-9  hrs. 
of  whieh  are  on  the  open  8ea);!l6«.  or  Us. 

From  Haruiieh  to  At^werp^  daily  (Sun.  in  summer  only),  in  12-13  hrs. 
(train  from  London  to  Harwich  in  1V2-2V2  hrs.);  26s.  or  l5s.  (from  any 
Great  Eastern  station). 

From  Barwioh  to  Haalbnrg^  twice  weekly  (train  from  London  to  Har- 
wich in  2-3  hrs,);  fares  from  London  U.  17s.  6<l.,  1^  5s.  9<i. 

From  Harwich  to  Esbjerg  (Denmark),  thrice  weekly  in  30  hrs.  (from 
London  to  Harwich,  see  above);  fare  from  London,  12. 17s.  6d[,  1/.  15s. 

From  London  to  Bremmy  twice  a  week,  in  8640 hrs.;  25s.,  15s. 

From  Quoenborough  to  Flushing,  twice  daily  in  8  hrs.  (4  hrs.  at  sea) ; 
train  from  London  to  Queenborough  in  IV*  hr.,  from  Flushing  to  Amsterdam 
in  6-9  hrs.;  through-fare  36s.  Id,  or  25s. 
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From  Ntwhavm  to  Dieppe^  daily,  in  5-7  hra. ;  iis.  7<l.,  11«.  id.  (Rail  from 
London  to  }7ewhaTen^  or  vice  tttrtd^  in  2^3  hrs.;  farea  9«.  6d.,  5«.  8<l.,  4«.  8d.) 

From  Xoftdon  to  ffamburgy  thrice  weekly,  in  3640  hrs. ;  If.  IQi.  or  K. 

From  Southampton  to  Havre,  every  evening  (except  Sun.),  in  7-^  br8« 
(fares  23«.,  17«.).  Bail,  from  London  to  Southampton,  or  vioe  vered^  see  B.li. 

From  JSouthampton  to  Bremerhav^,  by  North  Oerman  Lloyd  steamer 
(p.  xviii)  in  26  hrs. ;  21,  10«.,  U.  iOs. 

From  Flymouth  to  Cuxhaven  (Hamburff)^  by  Hamburg- American  steamer 
(p.  xviii)  ^  8^  iO<.,  2/.  10«. 

From  Southampton  to  Cherbourg^  thrice  a  week*,  203.)  14«. 

From  Southampton  to  /9^  i/iajo,  thrice  a  week;  23«.,  17<. 
*  Steamers  also  ply  regularly  from  Hull  to  Norway^  Sweden^  Denmark^  etc.  \ 
from  Grimsby  to  Hamburg^  Antwerp^  Rotterdam^  Denmark^  etc.j  from  X«»<A 
to  Hamburg^  KOnigsberg^  ff^oncay,  etc. ;  from  London  and  from  Liverpool  to 
5j?«m,  Portugal^  Egypt^  etc. 

On  the  longer  voyages  (10  hri.  and  upwards),  or  when  special  attention 
has  been  required,  the  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  Is.  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances.  Food  and  liquors  are  supplied  on  board  all  the  steam- 
boats at  fixed  charges,  but  the  viands  are  often  not  very  inviting.  An  official 
Interpreter  accompanies  the  chief  trains  on  the  Dover  and  Folkestone  routes. 


III.  Bailways.  Coaches.  Steamboats. 

Railways.  The  lailway-system  of  Great  Britain  is  entirely  in 
private  hands,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  being  mono- 
polised by  ten  or  twelve  large  railway- companies.  The  carriages 
(1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but 
those  of  some  of  the  lines  to  the  S.  of  London,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  mitior  railways  still  surviving  throughout  the  country,  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Several  of  the  chief  railway  companies  to  the 
N.  of  London  have  discontinued  the  use  of  second-class  carriages, 
with  the  effect  of  inducing  a  superior  class  of  travellers  to  use  the 
improved  third-class  accommodation,  especially  on  long  journeys. 
On  the  longer  routes  ^corridor  trains',  with  dining-cars  (dinner  3«.  6d., 
2s.  6d.),  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  American  vestibule  trains, 
have  been  introduced ;  though  the  former  custom  of  halting  for  20 
-30  min.  at  a  halfway  station  for  dinner  has  not  yet  disappeared. 
Luncheon-baskets  (2s.  6c{.-3s.)  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations.  Sleeping-cars  are  run  by  the  chief  night-trains  j  and 
pillows  and  rugs  are  offered  for  hire  (1^.)  at  the  starting-points. 
Each  company  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  run  at  least  one 
train  daily  ('parliamentary  train*)  at  a  fare  (3rd  cl.)  not  exceeding 
id,  pet  mile;  but  the  3rd  class  fares  in  many  of  the  fast  trains  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  this  rate.  Return -tickets  are  usually 
granted  on  very  liberal  terms ;  and  circular  tour  tickets  and  special 
'tourist  return- tickets'  are  issued  in  all  the  districts  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  tourists  (comp.  pp.  282,  460).  The  N.E.  Railway  issues 
'1000  mile  railway-tickets'  (Ist  cl.  only),  at  a  reduction  of  about 
20  per  cent,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  travel  for  12  months  in  any 
direction  over  the  company's  system  until  the  coupons  are  exhausted. 
Smoking  is  not  permitted  except  in  the  compartments  provided  for 
the  purpose.   The  speed  of  British  trains  is  usually  much  higher 
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than  that  of  Continental  railways,  and  a  rate  of  40-50  M.  an  hour 
is  not  uncommon  (eomp.  pp.  106,  464). 

On  all  the  English  lines  the  first-class  passenger  is  entitled  to  carry 
112/6.  of  luggage  free,  second-class  8025.,  and  third-class  60/6.  The  com- 
panies, however,  rarely  make  any  charge  for  overweight,  nnless  the  excess 
is  exorbitant.  On  all  Inland  routes  the  traveller  should  see  that  his  lug- 
gaga  is  duly  labelled  for  his  destination,  and  put  into  the  right  van,  as  other- 
wise the  railways  are  not  responsible  for  its  transport.  Travellers  to  the 
Continent  require  to  book  their  luggage  and  obtain  a  ticket  for  it,  after 
which  it  gives  them  no  farther  trouble.  Transatlantic  passengers  also  are 
afforded  facilities  for  ^checking'  their  baggage  to  and  from  the  steamers. 
The  railway  porters  are  nominally  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities,  but  it  is 
a  common  custom  to  give  2(l-6<i.  to  the  porter  who  transfers  the  luggage 
from  the  cab  to  the  train  or  vice  versa. 

Travellers  accustomed  to  the  formalities  of  Continental  railway  officials 
may  perhaps  consider  that  in  England  they  are  too  much  left  to  themselves. 
Tickets  are  not  invariably  checked  at  the  beginning  of  a  Journey,  and 
travellers  should  therefore  make  sure  that  they  are  in  the  proper  com- 
partment. The  names  of  the  stations  are  not  always  so  conspicuous  as 
tbey  should  be  (especially  at  night);  and  the  way  in  which  the  porters 
call  them  out,  laying  all  thestress  on  the  last  syllable,  is  seldom  of  much 
assistance.  The  officials,  however,  are  generally  civil  in  answering  ques- 
tions and.  giving  information.  In  winter  foot-warmers  with  hot  wat^r  are 
usually  provided.  It  is  'good  form'  for  a  passenger  quitting  a  railway- 
carriage  where  there  are  other  travellers  to  close  the  door  behind  him, 
and  to  pull  up  the  window  if  he  has  had  to  let  it  down  to  reach  the 
door-haudle. 

Bradshaw''s  Railway  Guide  (monthly;  6d.)  is  the  most  complete;  but 
numerous  others  (the  ABC  Railway  Ouide^  etc.),  claiming  to  be  easier  of 
reference,  are  al«o  published.  Each  of  the  great  -railway-companies  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  guide  to  its  own  system  (price  l-2(l.)i 

CoACHBS.  In  some  of  the  most  frequented  tourist-districts,  such 
as  Wales,  the  Lakes,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  coaches  with  two  or 
four  horses  run  regularly  in  the  season ,  affording  a  rery  pleasant 
mode  of  locomotion  in  fine  weather.  In  some  places  (e.g.  hetween 
Camelford  and  Bideford;  R.  20)  coaches  afford  the  only  regular 
communication.  Coaches  also  ply  from  London  to  various  points 
in  the  yicinity.  The  coaches  are  generally  well-horsed  and  the  fares 
reasonable.  The  best  places  are  on  the  box-seat,  beside  the  driver, 
■who  usually  expects  a  small  gratuity.  —  The  regular  charge  for 
one-horse  carriages  is  is.  per  mile,  carriage-and-pair  is.  Qd.-*ls. 
per  mile  (half-fare  in  returning;  i.e.  the  one-horse  carr.  fare  to  a 
point  10  M.  off,  and  back,  should  be  about  15«.);  driver  extra. 

Steamboats.  Steamboats  play  by  no  means  so  important  a 
part  In  the  tourist-districts  of  England  and  Wales  as  they  do  in 
those  of  Scotland  (see  p.  461);  but  lovers  of  the  sea  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  indulging  their  taste,  as  the  coasts  of  England  are 
allYe  with  steamers  plying  between  the  various  ports.  In  summer 
steamers  run  between  the  chief  sea-bathing  resorts  and  the  near- 
est large  towns,  and  small  pleasure-steamers  ply  on  some  of  th« 
lakes  in  the  Lake  District  and  on  a  few  of  the  prettier  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  S.  of  England  (oomp.  pp.  133,  141,  145,  456). 

Steamers  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  seep.  346 ;  to  Scotland,  see  p.  471 ; 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  see  p.  66;  to  the  Chcmnel  Islands,  see  p.  84. 
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IV.  Plan  of  Tour. 

The  plan  of  tour  must  depend  entirely  on  the  traveller's  taste 
and  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  It  may,  however,  he  stated 
here  that  all  the  attractions  of  the  island  cannot  possibly  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.  Among  the  most  attractive  dis- 
tricts are  the  English  Lakes  (R.  49);  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  (RR.  65,  67-72) ;  North  Wales  (R.  41)  j  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (RR.  17-22);  South  Wales  (RR.  26-30)  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Wye  (R.  23);  the  Shakespeare  Country  (RR.  34,  36);  the 
Derbyshire  Peak  (R.  46) ;  Surrey  (R.  8)  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  (R.  10) ; 
and  the  Channel  Islands  (R.  12).  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
which  groups  can  be  most  easily  combined,  always  keeping  in  mind 
the  admirable  and  speedy  service  of  the  railway-system.  A  round 
of  the  English  cathedral  cities  makes  a  most  delightful  tour,  while 
a  visit  to  two  or  three  can  easily  be  added  to  an  excursion  in  any 
of  the  districts  above  named.  Among  the  more  important  cathe- 
drals may  be  mentioned  those  of  Canterbury  (p.  27),  Lincoln 
(p.  435),  York  (p.  414),  Salisbury  (p.  98),  Durham  (p.  419),  Ely 
(p.  448),  Gloucester  (p.  171),  Norwich  (p.  463),  Lichfield  (p. 354), 
Peterborough  (p.  369),  Winchester  (p.  76),  and  Wells  (p.  123). 
Those  who  can  manage  it  should  not  omit  a  visit  to  either  Oxford 
(R.  33)  or  Cambridge  (R.  57),  or  both. 

The  pedestrian  is  unquestionably  the  most  independent  of  travellers, 
and  in  exploring  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains  be  will  have  many 
advantages  over  the  traveller  by  rail  or  coach.  For  a  ehort  tour  a  couple 
of  flannel  shirts,  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  slippers,  the  articles  of  the 
toilet,  a  light  waterproof,  and  a  stout  umbrella  will  generally  be  found  a 
sufficient  equipment.  Strone  and  well-tried  tools  are  esEential  to  com- 
fort. Heavy  and  complicated  knapsacks  should  be  avoided}  a  light  pouch 
or  game-bag  is  far  less  irksome ,  and  its  position  may  be  shifted  at  plea- 
sure. A  mere  extensive  reserve  of  clothing  should  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  small  portmanteau,  which  may  be  forwarded  from  town  to  town  by 
railway.  The  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  published  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  pedestrian  (see  p.  xxxii).  —  For 
hints  to  cydiats,  see  p.  xxv. 

Good  mountain-climbing  may  be  obtained  in  Wales,  the  Lake  District, 
and  Scotland;  though  the  experienced  mountaineer  will  probably  meet 
with  no  serious  difficulty  unless  he  seek  it.  In  misty  or  doubtful  weather, 
however,  mountain-expeditions  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  guide. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith's  'Climbing  in  the  British  Isles'  ('England',  1894, 
3^.  ea.  •,  'Wales  and  Ireland',  1895,  2«.  Qd.)  will  be  found  useful. 

v.  Hotels. 
The  first-class  hotels  in  the  principal  towns,  fashionable  water* 
ing  places,  and  most  frequented  tourist-resorts  throughout  England 
and  Wales  are  generally  good  and  somewhat  expensive;  but  in 
many  of  the  large  commercial  and  industrial  centres  the  require- 
ments of  the  'uncommercial  traveller'  are  very  inadequately  met 
When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  frequent  the  best 
hotels,  as  the  charges  of  the  second-best  are  often  not  appreciably 
lower,   while  the   comforts    are  considerably    less.     Oentlemen 
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travelling  alone,  however,  -will  often  find  comfortable  accommo- 
dation at  a  moderate  rate  in  smaller  inns  of  quite  unassuming 
appearance.  —  Temperance  Hotels,  i.e.  houses  in  which  no  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  supplied,  abound  throughout  the  country.  Their 
charges  are  moderate,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  cuisine  and  fitting 
up  do  not  entitle  them  to  rank  higher  than  second-class. 

The  average  charges  in  a  firai-class  hotel  are  as  follows:  room  2s. 
Qd.-As.^  attendaa.ee  1«.  Qd.\  plain  breakfast  1«.  6<l.,  with  ham  and  eggs  or 
meat  2s.'2s.  6£l.,  with  fish  2t.  Qd.-3s.\  table  d'hote  dinner  4-6<.;  tea,  same 
charges  as  for  breakfast;  hot  bath  !«.,  cold  bath  in  bedroom  6^.  As  a 
rule  the  price  of  dinner,  whether  fable  d'h6te  or  a  coffee-room  dinner  of 
3-6  courses,  may  be  approximately  stated  as  equal  to  the  charge  for  room 
and  attendance.  I9'o  charge  is  made  for  lights.  'Pension'  as  used  throughout 
the  Handbook  includes  board,  lodging,  and  attendance;  D.  means  table 
d'hdte  dinner.  At  many  hotels  in  watering-places,  it  is  customary  to 
supply  breakfast  also  on  the  table-d'hdte  system,  at  a  charge  of  2«.  6d.-38. 
Luncheon  is  generally  ordered  d  la  carte;  for  bread  and  cheese  the  or- 
dinary charge  is  1«.  The  head- waiter,  who  presents  the  bill,  and  the 
^boots'*  expect  a  gratuity  when  the  visitor  leaves ;  but  the  services  of  the 
former  are,  strictiy  speaking,  included  in  'attendance'. 

As  compared  with  Continental  hotels,  English  hotels  may  be  said 
as  a  rule  to  excel  in  beds,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  while 
their  cuisine  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  The  Bnglish  table  ahdte  dinner  is 
usually  dear  and  seldom  so  good  as  its  prototype  on  the  Continent;  while  the 
culinary  art  of  hotels  off  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  scarcely  soars  beyond 
the  preparation  of  plain  joints,  steaks,  chops,  vegetables,  and  puddings. 
Those,  however,  who  are  content  with  simple  but  substantial  fare  will 
find  little  to  complain  of.  Beer  is  the  customary  beverage  (2-3<l.  per 
glass ,  4-6<l.  per  pmt  or  tankard) ,  but  wine  is  more  usual  at  fashionable 
tables-d'hote,  where  beer  is  sometimes  not  supplied  except  in  bottles  and 
at  higher  rates.  Restaurants  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  England  as 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  most  provincial  places  it  is  better  to  go  to  a 
hotel  for  meals.  The  dining-room  is  called  the  Coffee  Moom.  Smoking  is 
not  permitted  except  in  the  Smoking  Room  and  the  Billiard  Room.  Re- 
freshments ordered  in  either  of  the  last  are  generally  paid  for  on  the  spot. 
Billiard-rooms  are  not  usually  found  at  second-class  hotels  except  in  large 
towns;  the  charge  is  Gd.  per  game  of  50  points. 

In  all  first-class  hotels  the  visitor  has  a  right  to  expect  a  high  degree 
of  comfort;  and  he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  requiring  such  small 
conveniences  as  hot  water  in  the  morning  and  before  table  d'hdte,  an 
abundant  supply  of  towels,  pen  and  ink  in  his  bedroom,  etc.  In  hotels 
not  lighted  throughout  with  gas  there  should  be  a  supply  of  bedroom- 
candles  on  every  floor,  and  not  merely  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Station 
hotels  are  sometimes  convenient,  but  often  noisy.  At  some  of  the  fashion- 
able spas  (Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.)  it  is  usual  to  make  a  fixed  charge 
per  day,  covering  everything;  and  if  visitors  do  not  wish  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  hotel-meals  they  should  make  a  special  agreement. 

The  Hydropathic  Establishmenta ,  now  so  numerous  in  the  popular 
tourist-districts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  frequented  by  pleasure- 
seekers  as  much  as  by  patients,  and  may  almost  be  described  as  large 
temperance  hotels,  in  which  the  guests  take  their  meals  in  common  at 
prescribed  hours  and  submit  to  various  other  general  regulations.  The 
hydropatbic  treatment  may  be  followed  or  not,  as  the  visitor  pleases.  The 
usual  charge  is  about  8-10».  a  day  or  2Vs-3  guineas  a  week. 

Apartmenta.  The  expenses  of  a  tour  are  greatly  reduced  by  engaging 
apartments  instead  of  frequenting  hotels.  Apartments,  even  for  a  night  or 
two,  are  easily  found  in  all  the  smaller  towns,  cathedral  cities,  etc.,  either 
by  bills  in  the  windows  or  on  enquiry  at  respectable  shops,  etc.  In  London 
and  the  larger  towns,  however,  strangers  should  not  take  apartments 
without  a  satisfactory  reference. 
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VI.   Sports  and  Pastimefl 

Although  there  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain  which  do  not 
offer  the  visitor  more  or  less  facility  for  sport  and  pastime,  the 
stranger  will  find  the  most  varied  programme  when  he  locates  him- 
self in  some  large  town.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  bring  as 
many  amusements  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  enclosed  grounds. 
These  enclosures  are ,  almost  without  exception ,  the  property  of  a 
club,  for  the  members  of  which  the  best  accommodation  is  reserved. 
The  public/  however,  can  obtain  admission  by  payment  to  the 
grounds  and  to  stands  not  set  apart  for  members.  Forth-coming 
events  are  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  any  information  on  sporting 
matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  sporting  journals ,  such  as  the  Field  or  the  Sporting  Nexcs, 

Horse  Bacing.  The  chief  Race  Meetings  held  in  enclosed  grounds  are 
those  at  Sandown  and  Kemp  ton  Park  (see  Baedeker's  London)  ^  Manchester, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Four  Oaks  (near  Birmingham),  and  Gosforth  Park  (near 
!Newcastle>on-Tyne).  There  are  several  annual  meetings  at  each  of  these 
places-,  and  owing  to  the  large  sums  raced  for,  and  the  superior  nature 
of  the  arrangements,  these  ^Qate-money'*  meetings  are  very  popular.  Many 
of  the  old-fashioned  *open'  meetings,  however,  still  survive.  There  is  no 
charge  for  going  on  the  course  at  Kewmarket  (p.  459),  Epsom,  Ascot  (see 
Bctedelter's  London),  Goodwood  (p.  55),  and  many  other  places,  though,  of 
course ,  payment  must  be  made  for  entrance  to  the  stands  and  paddocks. 
When  the  racing  season  closes,  towards  the  end  of  November,  the  enclosed 
grounds  are  used  for  steeplechases  and  coursing  meetings,  the  hares  being 
kept  in  a  pen  and  ^enlarged^  as  required.  The  chief  steeplechase  of  the 
year  is  the  Liverpool  Grand  National,  run  for  in  March ^  the  course  is 
upwards  of  41/2  M.  long  and  the  value  of  the  stakes  is  about  1000^.  The 
Qrand  National  Hunteri'  Steeplechase  is  for  horses  coming  under  the 
definition  of  hunters,  and  takes  place  on  a  different  course  each  year. 
Hunt  Steeplechases,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  horses  which  have  been 
ridden  with  specified  packs  of  hounds,  are  frequent  in  March  and  April, 
and  are  growing  more  and  more  popular. 

Hunting.  Nearly  the  whole  of  England  is  hunted  over  by  hounds  of 
some  kind  or  another,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  seeing  a 
pack  at  work.  In  most  counties  hunters  may  be  hired  at  a  charge  of 
2-3  guineas  a  day.  — •  The  Devon  and  Somerset  Stagfiounds  bunt  over  Ex- 
moor  (p.  164)  and  the  Quantoeks,  pursuing  the  wild  red  deer  which  is 
found  by  the  Hufters.*  Horses  may  be  hired  at  Dulverton  (p.  128),  Taun- 
ton (p.  127),  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest  Pack,  all  other 
packs  of  staghounds  hunt  the  carted  deer.  Fox-hunting,  however,  is  the 
most  popular  branch  of  this  sport,  and  is  seen  in  its  glory  in  the  so-called 
*Shires\  including  Leicestershire  (the  chieQ,  Northamptonshire,  and  parts 
of  Rutland  and  Warwickshire.  Most  packs  are  maintained  by  subscrip- 
tion; and  though  anyone  may  hunt  with  them  for  a  day  or  two  without 
giving  anything,  more  frequent  visitors  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  hounds.  The  packs  of  harriers  are  very  numerous.  The 
hunting  seaaon  is  opened  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  in  the 
second  week  in  August;  cub-hunting  begins  in  September;  and  the  Royal 
Buckhounds  meet  for  forest  -  hunting  at  Ascot  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  Regular  hunting  begins  on  Nov.  1st,  and  lasts  till  about  the  middle 
of  April,  though  in  some  counties  a  May  fox  is  killed. 

Fishing.  Wherever  there  is  a  river  in  England  and  Wales,  some  kind 
of  fishing  may  be  had;  and  full*  information  as  to  the  conditions  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  local  fishing-tackle  shops.  A  good  deal  of 
the  water  is  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  charge  is  made  to  anglers,  while 
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in  others  fiahing  ia  granted  aa  a  favour  only.  Slaptoa  Lea  near  Dartmouth 
merite  notice,  as  the  lake  ia  eloae  to  the  aea,  and  salt  and  freah  water 
fiahing  can  he  had  within  a  atone*a  throw  of  each  other.  Deep-aea  fishing 
can  be  indulged  in  at  any  of  the  aeftaide-resorta,  hut  it  ia  uaeleaa  for  the 
stranger  to  try  it  without  a  fisherman. 

Shooting.  Though  a  few  hotela  advertise  the  riglU  of  ahooting  over  a 
considerable  area  aa  open  to  their  viaitora,  thia  is  seldom  of  mueh  account ; 
and  thia  paalime  ia  practically  confined  to  the  ownera  and  hirera  of  shootinga 
and  their  friends. 

▲quatiea.  Bomting  ia  practiaed  on  all  rivera  wide  and  deep  enough. 
The  beautiea  of  the  Thamea  are  well-known ,  and  a  Cavouzite  trip  ia  to 
descend  from  Oxford  to  London  by  boat  (aee  p.  319).  The  chief  rowing 
fixture  of  the  year  ia  Henley  Begatta  (p.  221).  —  The  Yachting  aeaaon 
begina  on  the  Thamea  and  ends  with  the  regattas  on  the  Devonahire  Coaat  in 
September.  Comp.  pp.  74, 131.  -<-  Sailing  on  the  Norfolk  Broada,  see  p.  458. 

Orioket  ia  played  everywhere,  and  the  visitor  who  makea  a  prolonged 
atay  will  find  no  difficulty  in  joining  a  club.  The  beat  cricket  ia  to  be 
seen  at  Lord's  and  the  Oval  in  London,  on  the  grounda  of  the  ^first-class' 
counties,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  *flrrt> class  counties'  are 
Surrey,  York,  Mlddleaex,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  Kent,  Sussex,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  Derby,  Warwick,  £asex,  Hampshire^  and  Leicester.  The  cricket 
weeks  at  Canterbury  (p.  S3i  in  Aug.)  and  at  Scarborough  (p.  427;  Sept) 
also  deserve  notice.  The  Marylebone  Club  (at  Lord^s)  is  the  chief  govern- 
ing body  In  the  ccieket  world. 

Lawn  Tennis.  Courts  open  to  atrangera  on  payment  are  found  here 
and  there  in  old  akating^rinks,  drill-halls,  public  gardena,  etc.,  but  aa  a 
rule  thia  game  eannot  be  aeen  to  perfection  except  in  the  grounds  of  olubs 
or  private  persona.  Tournamenta,  open  to  visitors  on  payment,  take  place 
in  London,  Buxton,  Leamington,  Torquay,  and  many  other  centres.  Tennis 
lawns  are  often  attaehed  to  the  large  hotels  in  fashionable  reaorta. 

Oolf.  Oolf-linka  are  to  be  found  at  almoat  every  seaside  and  summer 
resort,  as  well  as  near  most  large  towns.  Strangers  are  usually  permitted 
to  play  for  a.  weekly  fee  of  2s.  6(l.-10<.,  or  on  introduction.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  game  ia  8i.  Andrew;  Other  good  links  in  Scotland  are 
those  at  North  Berwick^  QvlUmey  Preaimek^  Campbeltowny  Tro&ny  Dornoch^  etc. 
Among  the  best  English  links  are  those  at  Sctidvcich^  Boiflake,  Wettwcird  Ho, 
Felixstou/ey  Aldeburgh^  Alnmoutht  etc.  Comp.  the  Goljing  Amual  (Field  Office, 
London). 

Lack  of  apace  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  following  sports 
and  pastimes,  all  more  or  less  popular  in  England :  Polo,  Archery,  Football, 
Hockeff,  Otter-hunting^  and  La  Croat. 

Cycling  (communicated  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton.  Editor  of  the  C.  T.  C. 
Gazette),  Cycling  prospers  to  an  amazing  deraree  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  it  ia  eatimated  that  there  are  about  1,(XX),000  cyclista,  men  and  wo- 
men, while  about  iOO,(XX)  bands  derive  employment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
firom  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bicycles  and  tricycles.  The  English  roads, 
though  inferior  to  some  of  the  'chauaa^es'  of  the  Continent,  are  upon  the 
whole  above  the  average  j  and  the  American  cyclist  will  probably  find 
them  far  better  adapted  to  his  requirements  than  the  ordinary  highways 
of  the  United  States.  Speaking  roughly,  cycling  in  Britain  ia  circumscribed 
only  by  the  area  of  the  ialand ;  but  aa  a  general  rule  the  gradients  of  the 
roads  inland  will  be  found  less  severe  than  thoae  along  the  coast,  while 
their  surfaces  are  also  generally  better.  The  roads  of  England  and  Scot- 
land are  usually  preferable  to  those  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  tourist, 
however,  should  not  plan  his  route  without  regard  to  the  configuration 
of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  which  ia  best  attained  by  conaulting  a  good 
map.  [Bartholomew's  map  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  an  inch,  mounted 
on  linen,  is  portable  and  well  adapted  to  the  cyclist's  use;  it  may  be  ob- 
tained in  sections  (at  2s.  per  sheet)  from  any  bookseller.] 

The  American  traveller  who  lands  at  Liverpool  and  has  either  brought 
•his  maehine  with  him  or  has  arranged  to  have  one  aent  to  meet  him  ma^ 
profitably  begin  riding  at  once.    If  he  turn  to  the  S.,  he  may  proceed  via 
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Chetter^  Stafford^  and  Birmingham  to  Coventry^  whence  he  may  diverge  to 
take  in  J3tr€^ord-on-Av<m,  Kwiltporth^  and  Leamington^  continuing  the  jour- 
ney to  London  either  direet  or  yia  Oxford.  Should  time  admit,  the  run 
may  be  continued  to  Beading  ^  Brittol.  and  through  Mid-Dowm  to  the 
Land^t  End;  or  in  shorter  stages,  as  bents  the  roads,  along  the  beautiAil 
coast  of  North  Devon.  From  Cornwall  he  may  return  to  London  vift  Ply- 
mouth  and  Exeter;  or  he  may  skirt  the  S.  ooast  to  Sout?unnptonf  Brighton, 
and  Ramtgate,  running  thenoe  to  London  through  Canterbury  and  Maid- 
etone.  Should  the  traveller  elect  to  go  northward  from  Liverpool,  he  may 
visit  the  English  Lakes,  Carliiley  the  Land  of  Bums,  the  Scottish  Lakes,  the 
Highlands^  and  so  to/oA»  o*  ChroaVs  House;  returning  \ij  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  York,  Cambridge,  etc.  The  cyclist,  landing  at  Dover, 
Harwich,  or  any  of  the  other  usual  steamboat  harbours,  may  also  begin 
his  riding  at  once.    North  Wales  is  also  an  excellent  fleld  for  cyelists. 

The  cyclist  who  contemplates  even  the  shortest  tour  in  Great  Britain 
will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cyelists" 
Touring  Club,  which  now  possesses  nearly  40,000  members.  It  has  a  re- 
sident Chief  Consul  in  the  United  States  (Mr,  F.  W,  Weston,  Savin  Hill, 
Boston)  and  also  Chief  Consuls  for  Continental  Europe.  The  entrance  fee 
of  this  club  is  Is.,  and  the  annual  subscription  bs.  American  cyclists  who 
wish  to  become  members  may  apply  to  Mr.  Weston.  Should  they  arrive  in 
Bngland  without  having  been  enrolled,  they  should  communicate  with  the 
secretary  (Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton,  47  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.),  who, 
should  their  credentials  be  satisfactory,  will  send  them  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate of  membership  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  2«.  6d.  The  new 
member  should  then  at  once  buy  the  British  Handbook  of  the  C.  T.  C. 
(Is.  6<l.;  sold  to  members  only).  This  contains  a  list  of  6000  hotels  throughout 
the  country,  which  charge  members  of  the  Club  reduced  tarifi's  $  the  ad> 
dresses  of  nearly  1000  consuls  (i.e.  local  resident  wheelmen,  who  are  pledged 
to  help  their  fellow-members  by  information  and  advice);  the  names  of 
over  2000  cycle  repairers;  and  much  other  useful  information.  The  Club 
publishes  a  similar  handbook  for  Continental  Europe;  and  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  various  foreign  Governments  by  which  the  wheels  of 
members  of  the  C.  T.  C.  on  tour  are  admitted  duty-free  on  production  of 
ticket  of  member-ship.  The  0.  T.  C.  has  published  a  Road  Book  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (3  vols.,  15s.;  fis.  per  vol.  extra  to  non-members);  and 
Scottish  and  Irish  volumes  are  in  preparation. 

vn.   Outline  of  English  History. 
Rohan  Pbbiod  (B.C.  56 -A.  D.  445). 

B.  C.  65  64.  Of  Britain  before  its  first  invasion  by  Julius  Oaeaar  in 
B.  C.  55  there  is  no  authentic  history.  Ceesar  repeats  his  invasion  in  B.  C. 
54,  but  makes  no  permanent  settlement. 

43  A.  D.    Emp.  Claudius  undertakes  the  subjugation  of  Britain. 

78-85.  South  Britain,  with  part  of  Caledonia,  is  overrun  by  the  Roman 
general  Agricola,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

412.    Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  by  Honoriua. 

445.  ThQ  Britons  are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Picts,  and 
summon  the  Saxons,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  to  their  aid. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period  (445-1066). 

445-577.  The  Saxons,  re-inforced  by  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes,  gradually  overrun  Britain  and  thus  lay  the  foundationa 
of  the  kingdom  uf  England.  To  this  period  belong  the  semi-mythical  ex- 
ploits of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

5S8-685.  The  Northumbrian  Kingdom.  Christianity  re-introduced  by 
St.  Augustine  (597).    Caedmon  (about  665). 

685-823.  The  Three  Kingdoms  (Northumbria ,  Mercia,  Wessex).  The 
Venerable  Bede  (d.  736). 

828.    Egbert  of  Wessex  recognised  as  overlord  of  all  English  kingdoms. 

835-871.    Contests  \^ilh  the  Danes,  who  repeatedly  invade  England. 
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871-901.  Alfred  the  Chreat  defeats  the  Danes,  and  compels  them  to 
make  peace.  Creates  navy,  establishes  militia,  revises  laws,  re<organises 
institntions,  is  a  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  an  anthor. 

979-IOI0.  Sthelred  the  Unready  draws  down  upon  England  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Danes  by  a  massacre  of  those  who  had  settled  in  England. 

1013.    The  Danish  Icing  Bweyn  conquers  England. 

1016-10B5.    Canute  the  Ghreat,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  reigns  over  England. 

lOSfi-1040.  Harold  Harefoot,  illegitimate  son  of  Canute,  usurps  the 
throne. 

1040-1012.  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute.  —  The  Saxon  line  is  restored 
in  the  person  of  — 

1042-1066.  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  makes  London  his  capital,  and 
builds  Westminster  Abbey.    His  brother-in-law  and  successor  — 

1066.  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  loses  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at 
the  Battle  0/  BoMUngs,  where  he  opposed  the  invasion  of  the  Normans, 
under  William  the  Conqueror. 

KOBMAN  Dtmastt  (10661154). 

1066-1067.  William  the  Conqueror,  of  Normandy,  establishes  himself 
as  King  of  the  English.  Introduction  of  Norman  (French)  language  and 
customs. 

1067-1100.  William  II.,  surnamed  Ru/ut,  after  a  tyrannical  reign,  is 
accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  while  hunting  (p.  83). 

1100-1136.  Henry  I.,  Bsauclerc^  defeats  his  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (1106),  and  adds  Normandy  to  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown.  He  leaves  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter 
Jfaiiida,  who  however,  is  unable  to  wrest  it  from  — 

1135-1154.  Stephen,  of  BloU^  grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  uncle  of  Matilda,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  Stephen  appoints  as  his  successor  Matilda's 
son,  Henry  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet  (from  Uie  planta  genista  or  broom, 
the  badge  of  this  family). 

House  op  Plantaqbnet  (1154-1399). 

11541189.  Henry  n.  Strife  with  Thomae  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, regarding  tlie  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 
The  Archbishop  excommunicates  the  King's  followers,  and  is  murdered 
by  four  knights  at  Canterbury  (1170).  Conquest  of  Ireland  (1170-72).  Robin 
Hood,  the  forest  outlaw,  flourishes. 

1189-1199.  Hiehard  I. ,  Coeur  de  Lion ,  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Third  Crusade,  but  is  captured  on  his  way  home,  and  imprisoned  in 
Germany  for  upwards  of  a  year.  He  carries  on  war  with  Philip  II. 
of  France. 

1199-1216.  John,  surnamed  Lackland,  is  defeated  at  Bouvinee  (1214)  by 
Philip  II.  of  France,  and  loses  Normandy.  Magna  Charta,  the  groundwork 
of  the  English  constitution,  is  extorted  from  him  by  his  Barons  (1215). 

1216-1272.  Henry  lU.,  by  his  misrule,  becomes  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  Barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  is  defeated  at  Lewee. 
His  son  Edward  gains  the  battle  of  Eveeham,  where  De  Montfort  is  slain. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  defeats  the  French  at  sea.  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1266). 
Commons  summoned  to  Pailiament  (1265).    Roger  Bacon,  the  philosopher. 

1272-1307.  Edward  I.,  Longehanke,  overcomes  the  Welsh  under  Lie- 
wellpn.  and  completes  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The  heir -apparent  to  the 
English  throne  thenceforward  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Walee.  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  Baiiol  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Edward  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  latter  (who  swears  fealty  to  England),  and  overruns  Scot- 
land. The  Scots,  led  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  offer  a  determined  resistance. 
Wallace  executed  at  London  (1305).  The  Scots  defeated  at  Falkirk  and 
Msthuen,  and  the  country  subdued.  Establishment  of  the  English  Par- 
liament substantially  in  its  modern  form  (1295). 

1307-1827.  Edward  IX.  is  signally  defeated  at  Bannockbum  by  the 
Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  the  younger,  and  is  forced  to  retire  to  England 
(1314).    The  Queen  and  her  paramour  Mortimer  join  with  the  Barons  in 
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taking  up  arma  against  the  King,  who  is  deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
mnrdered  in  prison. 

1327-1377.  £dward  111,  defeats  the  Seots  at  HaUdon  Hill  and  NwHUTt 
Crets,  Lays  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  invades  that  country, 
thus  beginning  the  Hundred  Tears'  War  between  France  and  England. 
Victories  of  Bluys  (naval;  134^^,  Crdey  (1348),  and  Poitien  (1366).  John  the 
Good  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Stack  Prince^  dies  in  captivity 
(1364).  After  the  deaOi  of  the  Black  Prince,  England  loses  all  her  French 
possessions,  except  Calais.  Order  of  the  Garter  founded.  Movement  against 
the  corraption  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  reformer  JioAn  Wyeliffe.  House 
of  Commons  holds  its  meetings  apart  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

13T7-1399.  Kiehard  11.  Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  ^  occasioned  by  in- 
crease of  taxation.  Victory  over  the  Seots  at  Otiwhum  or  Chevy  Chatt. 
Henry  of  Bolinffbroie^  Duke  of  Laneaeter^  leads  an  army  against  the  Kins, 
takes  him  captive,  and  according  to  popular  tradition,  starves  him  to 
death  in  Pontefract  Castle.   Qeoffrey  Chaucer^  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

HousB  OF  Lakcasteb  (1899-1461). 

1399-1413.  Henry  lY.,  BoJitigJbToke^  now  secures  his  election  to  the 
crown,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Henry  III.  Outbreak  of  the  nobility, 
under  the  Earl  of  Iforthumberland  and  his  son  Percy  Hotspur,  ia  quelled 
by  the  victory  of  Shrewsbury,  at  which  the  latter  ia  slain  (1408). 

1413-1422.  Henry  Y.  renews  the  claims  of  England  to  the  French 
crown,  wins  the  battle  of  Affincourt  (1416),  and  subdues  the  K.  of  France. 
Persecution  of  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  Wyeliffe. 

1422-1461.  Henry  YI.  is  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  defeats  the  English  and  recovers  French  possessions. 
Outbreak  of  the  civil  contest  called  the  ''Wars  of  the  Roses",  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  (red  rose)  and  York  (white  rose).  Henry  becomes 
insane.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  lays  claim  to  the 
throne,  joins  himself  with  Warwiek,  the  ^King-Haker',  and  wins  the  battle 
of  Northampton,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield.  His  son  Edward, 
however,  is  appointed  King.    Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade, 

House  of  Yobk  (1461-1486). 

146M488.  Edward  lY.  wins  the  battles  of  Towton,  Hedgley  Moor,  and 
Hexham.  Warwick  takes  the  part  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
and  forces  Edward  to  flee  to  Holland,  whence,  however,  he  soon  returns 
and  wins  the  victories  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.  Henry  VI.  dies  sud- 
denly in  the  Tower  (1471).  Edwards  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  is 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey. 

1483.  Edward  V.,  the  youthful  son  of  Edward  IV.,  is  declared  Ille- 
gitimate, and  murdered  in  the  l^ower,  along  with  his  brother,  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Oloueester,  who  takes  possession  of  the  throne  as  — 

1483-1485.  Richard  III.,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Bosworth  by  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  sdon  of  the  Honse  of  Lancaster. 

HoGSB  OF  ToooR  (1486-1603). 

1486-1509.  Henry  YII.  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
so  puts  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  pretenders  Lambert  Sim- 
nel  and  Perkin  Warbeck. 

1509-1547.  Henry  YIII.,  married  six  times  (to  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Catherine  Howard,  and  Cath- 
erine Pari').  Battles  of  the  Spurs  and  Flodden.  Separation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  that  of  Rome.  Dissolution  of  monasteries  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Papists.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  all-power- 
iul  ministers.    Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Palace  built. 

1547-1663.    Edward  Yl.  encourages  the  Reformed  faith. 

1653-1668.  Kary  I.  causes  Lcidy  Jane  Orey,  whom  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  to  be  executed,  and  imprisons  her  own  sister  Eliza- 
beth. Marries  Philip  of  Spain,  and  restores  Roman  Catholicism.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants.    Calais  taken  by  the  French  (1668). 

1668-1603.    Elisabeth.  Protestantism   re-established.    Flourishing  state 
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of  commerce.  Maryf  Quten  of  Scott,  execated  affer  a  long  confinement  in 
England  (1687).  Deatruotion  of  the  Spanish  ^Invincible  Annada'  (1088). 
Sir  FraneU  DrdU^  the  eetebrated  dTcnmnavlgator,  Fonndation  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Golden  age  of  English  Mteratnre:  Bh»k€tpMr«^  Bacon, 
Spenser,  Jonton,  Beavmoniy  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Drafton. 

House  of  Stuakt  (1005-1714). 

14K6-1635.  Jamea  I.,  King  of  Scots,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  unttea  by 
his  accession  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  Fersecntion 
of  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Influence  of  Buckingham.  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605).    ExecuUon  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (IfkLS). 

1625-1649.  Charles  I.  imitates  his  father  in  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
his  rule,  quarrels  with  Parliament  on  questions  of  taxation,  dissolves  it 
repeatedly,  and  tyrannically  attempts  to  arrest  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  XSiampden,  Pym,  etc.).  Rise  of  the  Covenaatere  in  Scotland. 
Long  Parliament.  Outbreak  of  civil  war  between  the  King  and  his  ad- 
herents (Cavaliers)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parliament  and  its  friends 
(Roundheads)  on  the  other.  The  King  defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Marstvn  Moor  and  Natebp,  He  takes  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp,  but  is 
given  up  to  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  tried,  and  executed  at  Whitehall. 

1649-1663.  Otaoatonwealili.  The  Scots  rise  in  favour  of  Charles  II., 
but  are  defeated  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  Cromwell. 

1663-1660.  Proteoterate.  Oliver  Cromwell  now  becomes  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  wise  government  makes  Eng- 
land prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  On  Oromweirs  death 
(1668),  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  soon  resigns,  whereupon 
Charles  II.  is  restored  by  General  Monk.  John  Milton,  the  poet*,  Thomas 
Hobbes^he  philosopher^  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers. 

I60O-I6S0.  Charles  11.  General  amnesty  proclaimed,  a  few  of  the  re- 
gicides only  being  excepted.  Arbitrary  government.  The  Cabal.  Wars 
with  Holland.  Persecution  of  the  Papists  after  the  pretended  discovery  of 
a  Popish  Plot.  Passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679).  Wars  with  the 
Covenanters.  Battle  of  Bolhwell  Bridge.  Rye  Bouse  Plot.  Charles  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.  Names  Whig  and  Toi'y  come  into  use.  Dryden  and 
BuUerj  the  poets;  Locke^  the  philosopher;  John  Btmyan. 

1696-1680.  James  11.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  soon  alienates  the  people 
by  his  love  for  that  form  of  religion,  is  quite  unable  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  William  of  Orange,  escapes  to  France,  and  spends  his  last  years  at 
St.  Germain,  near  Paris.    Sir  Isaac  Aewton  (*Principia\  1687). 

1688-170^.  WiUiam  III.  and  Mary  U.  William  of  Orange,  with  his 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  now  ascends  the  throne.  The 
Declaration  of  Bights.  Battles  of  Kiltiecrankie  and  7As  Boyne.  Grand 
Alliance  against  hoviB  XIV.  Peaee  of  Ryswick  (1697).  First  Partition 
Treaty(1698).    Second  Partition  Treaty  (1700).    Aot of  SeUlement  (1701). 

1702-1714.  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  James  II.,  completes  the  fusion 
of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  union  of  their  parliaments.  Marlborough^s 
victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  Capture  of 
CHbraltar.    The  poets  Pope^  Addison,  Bwifty  Prior,  and  Allan  Ramsay. 

Hamovbbiam  Dtnastt  (1714  et  scq.). 

1714-1727.  CtaorgeX.  succeeds  in  right  of  his  descent  from  .Tames  I. 
BebeUion  in  Scotland  (in  favour  of  the  Pretender)  quelled.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  prime  minister.    Daniel  Defoe. 

1727-1760.  George  11.  Rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  crushed  at  Culloden  (1746).  Canada  taken  from  the 
French.  Wiltiwn  Pitt,  Lord  Chathctm,  prime  minister;  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  novelists;    Thomson,   Young,  Oray,  Collins,  Gay,    poets. 

1700-1820.  George  HI.  American  War  of  Independence.  War  with 
France.  Victories  of  Helton  at  Abonkir  and  Trc^falgar,  and  of  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo.  British  conquests  in  India.  The  younger  Pitt, 
prime  minister;  Bdmand  Burke;  Charles  Fox;  Shelley  and  KecAs,  poets; 
Adwn  Smiih's  *Weidt]i  of  Nations*  (1T76). 
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1820-1830.  Georgt  IV.  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  l>ani€l 
O'Oonnell.  The  English  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Vic- 
tory of  Navarino.    Byron.  Sir  Walter  Seott^  Word9worth,  Coieridfft.  Shmihey. 

1880-1887.    William  IV.  Abolition  of  slavery.  Reform  Bill. 


The  present  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  — 

Queen  Victoria,  born  24th  Hay,  1819;  ascended  the  throne  in  1837; 
married,  on  10th  Feb..  1840,  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Ooburg- 
Gotha  (d.  14th  Dec,  1861). 

The  children  of  this  marriage  are :  — 

(1)  Victoria,  born  dlst  Nov.,  1840;  married  to  the  Grown  Prince  of 
Germany  (afterwards  Emp.  Frederick),  2(yth  Jan.,  1866. 

(2)  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne,  born 
9th  Nov.,  1841;  married  Alexandra,  Princess  of  Denmark,  10th  March,  1868. 

(3)  Alice,  bom  26th  April,  1843 ;  married  to  the  Grand-Dnke  of  Hes«en< 
Darmstadt,  Ist  July,  1862;  died  14th  Dec,  1878. 

(4)  Alfred,  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  6th  Aug.,  1844;  married  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  23rd  Jan.,  1874. 

(5)  Helena,  bom  25th  May,  1846;  manried  to  Prince  Christian  of  Sehles- 
wig-Hol6tein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  5th  July,  1866. 

(6)  Louise,  born  18th  March,  1848;  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  21st  March,  1871. 

(7)  Arthur,  Duke  of  Gonnaught,  bora  Ist  May,  1850;  married  Princess 
Louise  Margaret  of  Prussia,  18th  March,  1879. 

(8)  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  born  7th  April,  1863;  married  Princess 
Helen  of  WaldeekPyrmont,  27th  April,  1882;  died  28th  March,  1884. 

(9)  Beatrice,  born  14th  April,  1867;  married  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  23rd  July,  1885;  widow,  20th  Jan.,  1896. 

Vm.  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Language. 

The  formerly  independent  Principality  of  Wales  (Welsh  Cymru), 
with  an  area  of  7363  sq.  M.  and  (1891)  1,518,914  inhab.,  has  been 
an  integral  and  undispi^ted  part  of  the  British  monarchy  since  1535. 
Wales  is  by  far  the  most  monntainons  part  of  South  Britain,  fully 
one-quarter  of  its  surface  being  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  it  con- 
tains, especially  in  its  N.  half,  a  great  abundance  of  picturesque 
scenery  (oomp.  R.  41).  In  all  essential  particulars  travelling  in 
Wales  is  similar  to  travelling  in  England,  and  the  tourist  requires 
no  special  directions.  Except  in  the  remoter  districts  English  is 
everywhere  understood,  but  a  few  data  in  regard  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage are  given  below  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 
—  The  national  Welsh  costume  Is  now  rare. 

Lakouage.  Welsh  (Cymraeg)  is  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Celtic  languages  to  which  the  Armoric  of  Brittany,  Cornish,  Manx, 
and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  belong.  Its  orthography 
is  at  first  somewhat  startling  to  Saxon  eyes,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  characteristic  sounds,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  form- 
idable as  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

Host  of  the  conBonanta  of  the  Welsh  alphabet  are  pronounced  as  in 
English;  but  /  is  pronounced  like  v,  while  e  and  g  are  always  hard.  Dd 
is  pronounced  like  Ih  in  thus,  th  like  th  in  think,  ff  like  /,  and  cb  like 
the  German  ch  (guttural).  The  sound  of  11,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for 
a  stranger,  is  produced  by  forming  the  mouth  as  if  to  pronounce  I  and 
then  blowing..  This  sound  bears  the  same  relation  to  f  as  /  does  to  v, 
A  passable  imitation  of  it  is  (hi  (e.g.  Llangollen  =  Thlangothlen).  The  vowels 
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a,  «,  «'  are  pronounced  as  in  the  Continental  languages  (oA,  cA,  m),  o  almost 
9A  in  EngUsli,  and  «  ia  a  kind  of  wide  eonnd,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  English  being  K  as  in  fit.  When  used  as  a  vowel  (more  often  than  not) 
10  is  pronounced  oo\  y  is  invariably  a  vowel  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Welsh  If  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  and  to  «  (as  in  but)  in  other  positions. 
The  circumflex  (  )  is  often  ysed  to  denote  a  long  vowel.  The  letters 
j,  k,  q,  X,  and  %  do  not  occur  in  Welsh.  In  combination  the  initial 
letter  of  a  word  is  often  transmuted;  thvs  d  and  t  interchange;  also  f  and 

b,  and  f  and  m.  This  change  of  letter  often  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
gender.  In  pronunciation  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  except 
in  a  few  cases  when  it  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  following  list  of  Welsh  words  occurring  in  the  names  of  places 
will  be  useful.  Abtr^  mouth  of  a  river,  confluence  of  rivers;  afon^  river; 
bach^  by  Chan  (fern,  faehj^  feehan),  small;  bedd,  a  grave;  bodj  a  dwelling; 
bryn  (fryn)^  hill;  hwlch^  pass,  defile;  eaer  (goer),  fort;  eam^  eamedd^ 
cairn,  heap  of  stones,  rocky  mountain;  c^a,  back,  ridge;  clcgieyn,  precipice; 
eribipL,  eribau)^  comb,  crest;  ctrm,  valley  (oomp.  eomde);  din^  dinoi^  a 
fordfied  post;  dfws,  door,  passage;  du  (ddu\  black;  dwr,  dw/r,  water; 
effiwyty  church;  ffynnon^  a  well  or  source;  glyn,  glen;  gieyy  water;  gvyn, 
wyn  (fern,  (^wen,  we*),  white,  fair;  /<a»,  church  or  church-village  Oit*  en- 
closure); llyn  (pL.  Kynftatt),  lake;  maen^  ftun^  vae»  (pi.  meini).  a  stone; 
maes,  fae*^  a  field;  nunor^/am-y  vawr,  great;  moel^  foel,  bare,  bald;  mynaeh^ 
monk;  myftyddj  mountain;  fMni<,  brook,  valley  (also  common  in  this  sense 
in  French  Switserland);  neuydd^  new  \pant^  a  hollow ;  jieti.  top,  head;  j>i«<y/{, 
spout,  cataract;  pldi^  palace,  mansion;  pont,  bont^  bridge;  porih^  borth^ 
port,  harbour;  pwll,  pool;  rheriadry  waterfall;  rAtw,  steep,  slope;  rhotj  moor; 
rhuddy  red;  rhyd^  a  ford;  tychy  dry;  tol,  front,  high,  head;  tan,  under; 
tometiy  a  mound;  traeth^  beach;  trwyn^  a  point  (lit.  nose):  ttoH,  a  pit;  fy, 
a  house;  tyddyn,  a  farm;  ueheif,  highest,  upper;  y,  yr,  the;  y»,  in,  into; 
yny$y  island;  ystrad,  vale. 

If  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  traveller  in  Wales  should  not 
fail  to  attend  an  Eisteddfod  (pron.  eist^thvod;  lit.  a  ^sitting'),  or  gathering 
for  competition  in  music,  literature,  etc.  The  best  is  the  National  Eisteddfod , 
held  once  a  year;  but  the  local  ^Eisteddfodau*  are  also  interesting, 

IX.   Bibliography.' 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  the  most  recent,  the  most 
interestiug,  and  the  most  easily  accessible  topogiaphical  and  other 
books  relating  to  England  and  Wales.  Bulky  works,  such  as  county 
histories,  and  older  books  of  which  the  value  is  mainly  antiquarian 
have  been  purposely  omitted.  Numerous  other  works  of  local  in- 
terest are  referred  to  throughout  the  text  of  the  Handbook. 

A  full  list  of  British  topographical  works  will  be  found  in  the  ^Book 
of  British  Topography'  hy  John  P.  Ander$on  (Satchell  A  Co.,  London,  1881), 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  accessible  books  is  given  in  *The  Best  Books' 
by  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein ,  which  contains  50,000  titles  (2nd  ed.,  1890). 
The  asterisks  indicate  publications  of  special  interest  and  importance. 
England:  Its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,  by  T.  H.  EscoU  (new  ed.,  1885), 
Our  Own  Country ,  with  1200  illus.,  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  (6  vols.: 

1879-83). 
The  Land  We  Live  In,  by  Wm.  HowiU  (3  vols,,  1861-66). 
The  British  Isles,  translated  from  the  French  of  J.  /.  E.  Beelus  and  edited 

by  £.  O,  Baventtein  (1887). 
Notes  on  England,  by  H.  A.  Taine  (from  the  French;  1872). 
English  Traits,  by  R.  W,  Emerton. 
One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  by  0.  W,  Holme*  (1887), 
England,  Without  and  Within,  by  R.  G.  White  (Boston,  1881). 
Passages    from  the  English  Vote -Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (2  vols. 

Boston,  1870). 
'English  Towns  and  Districts,  by  E.  A,  Freeman  (London,  1883). 
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Gilpin's  FoTest  Scenery,  edited  bj  Frantii  O.  Seath  (London,  1879). 
Rural  Ridef  in  the  Gonnties  of  Surrey,  etc.,  during  the  years  18314832, 

by  Wm.  Oobbett  (new  ed.,  2  toIs.;  London,  1886). 
Bamblefl  by  Pafricint  Walker  (London,  1873). 
Old  England  and  its  Scenery  (8th  ed.;  Boston,  1879). 
England,  Picturesque  and  Descriptive,  by  /.  Coo*  GE*hiladelphia,  1883). 
Portraits  of  Places,  by  Henrv  James  (1883). 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  by  Wm.  Bowitt  (new  ed..  1888). 
Bicycle  Tour  in  England,  by  A,  D.  Chandler  (Boston,  1881). 
"PaynanVt  Tour  in  Wales;  new  ed.,  by  Rhys^  1883  (kept  in  many  of  the 

Welsh  hotels). 
Wild  Wales,  by  Oeo.  Borrow  (8  vols.;  2nd  ed.,  1866). 
'Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  by  R.  J,  Kin^;  6  vols., 

illus.  (new  ed.,  1876  et  seq.;  London,  Murray)*    This  is  the  standard 

work  on  English  cathedrals. 
English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs,  Van  RtnssHaer^  illus.  bv  Jooeph  Pennell. 
Cathedral  Churches  of  England  and  Walet;  illus. ;  Caosell  A  Co.  (1884). 
Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales ;  illus. ;  Cassell  A  Co.  (1887). 
Belts  Cathedral  Series,  now  publishing ;  a  series  of  descriptive  monographs 

on  English  cathedrals,  edited  by  Oleeson  White  and  E.  F.  Strange. 
'History  of  Architecture,  by  James  Ferffueson  (2nd  ed. ,  1873-6:  see  vols. 

II.  and  IV.). 
'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  J.  H.  Parkef  (6th 

ed.,  1881).    See  the  same  author^s  edition  of  Rickman,  his  Architectural 

Glossary,  etc. 
'Hedieeval  Military  Architecture  in  England,  by  O.  T.  Clark  (2  vols.;  1884). 
The  Castles  of  England,  by  Sir  James  D.  Mackentie  (.2  vols.,  4to;  London, 

1897),  with  plans  and  illustrations. 
The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  by  C.  A.  Stothard  (new  ed.,  1876). 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain ,  by  0.  F.  Waaffen  (translated  from  the 

German  by  Lady  Eastlake;  1861-7). 
Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  "hy  Horace  Walpole  (new  ed.,  in  3  vols., 

edited  by  R.N.  Womum;  1887). 
'The  Norman  Conquest,  by  B.  A.  Freeman   (6  vols.;  London,  1867-79). 

See,  in  particular,  chap.  26,  vol.  V. 
The  Making  of  England,  by  J.  R.  Orun  (London,  1881). 
The  Conquest  of  England,  by  /.  R.  Green  (London,  1883). 
'The  Historic  Towns  Series,  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman  and  the  Rev.   W. 

Hunt  (Longmans;  1886  et  seq.) 
Popular  County  Histories,  a  series  now  publishing  by  Elliot  Stock, 
The  Races  of  Britain,  by  J.  Beddoe  (1886). 

Contributions  to  the  Physical  History  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Ed.  Hull  (1883). 
Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  by  Sir  A.  C.  Bamsaf 

Oast  ed.,  181B;  16s.). 
Topographical  Botany,  by  H.  C.  Watson  (2nd  ed.;  1883). 
British  Manufacturing  Industries,  by  G.  P.  Sevan  (14  vols.,  1876^. 
Industries  of  Great  Britain,  published  by  Cassell\  illus.  (8  vols.;  iS&O). 
The  Railways  of  England,  by  W,  U.  Aeworth;  illus.  (1889). 
Among  the  numerous  comprehensive  works  of  the  older  English  topo- 
graphers may  be  mentioned  Brayley  and  Britton's  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales  (1801-16;  18  vols.),  CamdenU  Britannia  (orig.  LaUn  ed.,  1666;  2od 
Eng.  ed.,  1806),  and  Lysons^  Magna  Britannia  (6  vols.;  1813). 


Ordnance  Survey  Maps.  The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  has  been 
published  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  in  360  quarter  sheets  (20X 16 
inches;  Is.).  The  whole  of  Scotland  has  been  issued  on  the  same  scale 
(each  sheet  30  X  22  inches ;  is.  9d.).  Indexes  to  show  the  divisions  of  sheets 
sent  post-free  on  application  to  Edward  Stanford^  26  Oockspur  St.,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  S.W.,  sole  London  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps. 


Historical  Siietch  of  Architectura  in  England 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 

It  ik^Uows  fTom  th«  peculiar  history  of  Britain  tliat  the  history 
of  English  aiehtteoiur^  takes  a  difforeiit  ooixrse  from  that  of  the- 
same  art  in  ^aia\  aiML  Itaily.  In  thefse  lands  it  is  possible  to  trace 
an  unbrodLOB  suceestlen  of  buildhigB'  from  the  tiiue  of  Roman 
dominion  dowti  to  our  own  day.  Thetfeiis  no  sudden  break  in 
artiiitecture  any  moie  than  inaiiy  things  else;  the  earlieftt  Romanesque 
gpims  out  of  the  l4ter  Roman.  Direot  Roman  influences,  the  imitation 
of  Roman  buildings,  the  use  of  Roman  materials,  go  on  for  ages; 
in  Italy  a-  tstilongly  •classical  Romanesque  surviyes  to  meet  the 
earliest  Renaissaneet  whi^his  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
In  Britain  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  sereranee  from  the 
Bioman  world  which  followed  on  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxeiis  hindered  any  such  continuity.  Rut  few  Roman  buildings* 
lived  througji  the  havoc  of  the  English  conqnest,  and  those  that  did 
cectainly  dldi  not  supply  the  Teutonic  conquerors  with  urohitectural 
models..' The  contiauouB  history  of  architecture  in  England  begiu8> 
witik  the  mtasion  of  Augnsfine  in  6d7,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
eadlerf  with  the  manrriage  of  iSt^lberht. 

The  existttig  Koman Remains  in  £ritain  are  works  of  engineerings 
rather  than,  of  architectui^.  No  building, :  perfect  or  nearly  so, 
remains,  like  thetemptes  and  amphitheatres  of  Aries,  Nimes,  and 
Yienae,  no.miniument  like  those  of  igel  near  Treves  and  of  Saint 
Bemy  in  Preveaee..  It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  a  single  Roman 
oolumn  is>  now  standing  indts  own  place  anywhere  ia  Britain.  Even- 
tiie  Using  up  .again  of  Roman  columns  in  later  builditiga,  so  common 
insoathern  lalnds,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown;  an  example  in 
the  doorway  of  Saint  Woolios*  church,  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  193) 
seems  to  be  unique.  The  greatest  of  all  Rdman  works  in  Britain  U 
purely  milUary,  the  Great  Wall,  built  to  defend  the  Roman  pro- 
vinae  of  Britain  against  the  independent  barbarians  to  the  North 
(seia  p.  883).  This  is  wholly  of  atone.  Most  of  the  surviving  Roman 
works  In  Britain  are  in  the  late  Roman  manner  of  building,  wher^ 
rows  of  small  stones  alternate  with  courses  of  narrow  bricks.  This 
construction,  common:  in  QaUl  and  in  other  Roman  lands,  but  un- 
known 4n  Rome  itself,  may  be  seen  at  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
above  all,  York;  at  Lincoln  too  is  one  arch  Of  a  Roman  gateway,' 
besides  thd  bases  and  stomps  of  a  row  of  columns.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a.  perfect  Roman  building  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pharos 
in  Dover  ca6tle»    Large  Roman  remains  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Bath, 
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Silcbester,  Aldborough  in  TorksMre,  Wroxeter,  Saint  Albans,  and 
above  all  Colebester.  At  the  two  last  places  the  Roman  bricks  were 
largely  used  in  later  buildings  and  were  imitated  down  to  a  late 
time.  .Remains  of  Roman  country  bouses  are  frequently  brought  to 
light  by  digging ,  as  a  very  remarkable  one  lately  at  Brading  in  the 
■Lisle  of  Wight.  The  mass  of  Roman  remains  underground  in  England 
is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  it  is  the  rarity  of  whole  buildings  or  large 
parts  of  buildings  which  forms  the  contrast  with  more  southern  lands. 

The  art  of  architecture  in  England  began  wiiii  the  first  building 
of  churches.  A  church  of  the  Roman  time  at  Canterbury  was  repair- 
ed for  the  use  of  i£thelberht^s  Christian  qu«en,  and  new  churches 
were  built  by  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  by  Paulinus  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  l)y  others  of  the  early  bishops  and  of  the  kings  who 
favoured  them.  They  naturally  built  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  the 
time,  ^more  Romano'  is  the  phrase  often  used  of  these  early  build- 
ings ;  but  the  earliest  examples  were  necessarily  small  and  rude. 
None  is  actually  standing,  unless  we  accept  the  chuich  in  Dover  castle 
as  the  work  of  Eadbald.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
masonry  of  King  Edwin's  church  at  York  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt 
of  the  minster.  Indeed  during  the  whole  five  hundred  years  between 
the  conversion  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  comparatively 
feiw  churches  — '  we  have  no  other  buildings  —  left,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  small  and  plain.  The  greM  cathedral  and  monastic 
churches  were  all  but  universally  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  the  buildings  of  earlier  date  that  remain  were 
mostly  preserved  by  their  own  obscurity.  But.  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest were  incapable  of  building  or  incapable  of  building  in  stone. 
The  use  of  wood  was  common,  more  common  than  in  later  times ; 
but  then,  as  in  later  times,  its  use  was  largely  a  question  of  district. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  church  of  ^  stone  and  lime'  is  mentioned 
as  remarkable  in  Essex,  while  a  wooden  church  is  mentioned  as 
remarkable  in  Somerset.  The  last  was  the  ancient  church  of 
Glastonbury,  the  only  church  of  the  Britons  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record  which  lived  on  through  the  English  conquest.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  stone  church  was  built  to  the  east  of  it ;  in  the 
twelfth  the  wooden  structure  was  itself  replaced  by  a  stone  one.  And 
though  the  surviving  churches  older  than  the  Conquest  are  all  small 
and  plain,  we  have  distinct  evidence  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tions, as  of  Wilfrith  at  York  and  Ripon  in  the  seventh  century  and 
of  i^thelwald  at  Winchester  in  the  tenth ,  that  large ,  rich ,  and 
elaborate  buildings  were  perfectly  well  known. 

The  style  of  building  doubtless  varied  in  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years ;  but  it  varied  very  much  less  than  in  the  five  hun- 
dred years  that  followed.  The  buildings  of  this  date  belong  to  one 
general  type  of  RoMANSsaus,  one  that  differs  widely  from  the  Nor- 
man type  of  Romanesque  that  followed  it.   But  it  is  misleading  to 
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talk  of  A  'Saxon'  or  *Anglo-SaXoii'  style.  English  bnildings  may- 
-^ellhave  had  thelf  local  peculiarities  erenthen/bUt  there  is  nothing 
about  these  early  bnildings  which  entitles  them  to  be  classed  ss 
belonging  to  a  distinct  style  from  the  contemporary  bnildings  on  the 
continent.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  c^nfnry,  all  Western 
Enrope  had  a  common  style;  in  the  cotrse  of  that  century,  seyeral 
countries  struck  out  local  types,  as  in  Northern  anid  Southern  Gaul 
and  in  Northern  Italy;  Germany  dare  to  the  older  style  and  ifai-  . 
proved  and  developed  it.  The  small  and  plain  ^Saxon'  bnildings 
of  England  are  simply  ruder  examples  of  the  same  style  as  the 
gre^t  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  style  is 
as  little  of  German  as  of  English  origin ;  it  is  the  common  heritage 
which  the  whole  West  received  from  the  common  centre  at  Rome. 
As  no  great  church  ektlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest  remains 
in  England,  and  not  many  perfect  churches  of  any  scale,  onr  ac^ 
count  of  onr^arly  bnildings  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Small  pieces 
of  work  either  actually  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest  or  at  all 
events  belonging  to  the  fashion  of  building  which  prevailed  before 
the  Gorman'  Conquest,  are  common  enough,  specially  in  particnlar 
districts,  as  Northamptonshlie.  We  have  to  compare  what  little 
we  have  left  with  contemporary  descriptions,  and  with  analogous 
work  in  other  lands.  If  the  church  InDover  castle  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man Pharos  is  really  Eadbald*B  work,  it  must  be  the  oldest  surviving 
church  in  England.  The  large  and  strange  church  of  Btixworth 
in  Northamptonshire  Was  either  a  Roman  building  turned  into  a 
church  or  a  church  built  out  of  Roman  materials  in  the  seventh 
century.  But  the  most  perfect  examples  of  very  early  churches  in 
England  are  two  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  Northern  and  Southern 
England  severally,  the  old  church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  Wilt- 
shire ,  built  by  Saint  Ealdhelm  between  675  and  709 ,  and  the 
church  of  Escomb  in  Durham.  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmonth,  also 
in  Durham,  the  former  the  dwelling-place  of'Bseda,  contain  large 
portions  as  old  as  his  day  (674-735).  Oii  a  larger  scale  and  probably 
Uteris  the  church  of  Worth  in  Sussex,  a  cruciform  building.  To 
reckon  up  all  the  examples  of  small  portions  of  work  of  this  type 
would  be  endless.  In  all  there  is  a  closeir  tradition  of  Roman  work 
than  we  see  in  the  later  Norman  form  of  Romanesque.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  large  stones,  to  flat  jambs,  to  windows  with  a  double 
splay  (as  In  the  German  churched  of  the  twelfth  century),  to  the 
fashion  of  covering  walls  with  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  and  to 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  masonry  at  the  angles^  known  as  long 
and  short  work:  This  last  too  is  a  Roman  feature;  It  may  be  seen 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Yerona.  As  we  have  no 
aisled  church  of  this  date  surviving,  it  Is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the 
interiors.  That  columns  were  used  ts  plain  from  descriptions; 
they  are  still  standing  in  the  crypt  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
some  other  columns  remain  moved  from  their  places.    They  belong 
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to  the  B^me  general  type  as  those  in  eome.ofUhe  ^Arlier  churiches, 
of  Oeripanyi  w  at  Hjildesheim.  The  straight-  elded  arch  19  often 
used,  as  lo  Auvergne  and  in  the  gateit^fty  at  Lorach,  'which  last  h«8 
Tery.mnch  the  charaoter  pf  these  early  buildings  In  England. 

But  the  distiuguishing  feature  is  the  toivero.  Stilii  there  is  in 
these  too  nothing  peculiar  to  England.  They  are  simply  smaller 
and  niider  ^exAmplies  of  a  type  which  went  on  in  u/5e  in  Germany . 
and  Italy  to  a  much,  later  date  and  in  m^uch  moie  artistic  shapes. 
They  are  ta]lU  slender,  unhnttressed,  with  small  round-headed 
windows,  with  shafts  (sometimes  halusteis)  set  in  the  middle  of . 
the  wall,  whence  the  name  of  midwaU  shafts.  The  windows  are 
set  in  gconps  of  two  or  more,  but  they  axe  never  grouped  under  a 
containing  arch,  as  in  the  Norman  style  that  ^fol)e  wed.  The  towers 
seldom -keep  their. Anish  at  the  top;  but  an  original  capping  may 
he  seen  at  SompUng  in  Sussex,  the  low  four -sided  spire  so  com- 
mon in  Germany,  as  at  Oohlenz.  This  type  of  towei;,  plain  ^nd 
stern,  loftier  than  the  ordinary  Norman  type,  has  a  siugulai 
dignity  of  its  ;owu  which  caused  it  to  remcdu  in  use  for  some, 
while  after  the  Norman  Gonquesjl;,  sometimes  even  into  the  twelfth  > 
century.  The  evidence  of  Domesday  proves  tJliat  the  towers  of  this 
style  in  the  lower  town  of  Mncoln  were  built  between  1068  and 
1085,  while  the  minster  and  the  castle  wore  rising  on  the  hill,  in 
the  wholly  difTerent  Norman  style.  It  is  plain  that,  while  the 
new  fashion  prevailed  In  ether  respects,  men  still  often  built 
towers  of  the  elder  type  by  choice.  In  Lindsey  (North  Lincoln- 
shire) towers  of  this  kind  may  be  almost  called  common;  there 
are  several  in  Northumberland  and  Northamptonshire;  in  some- 
districts,  as. Somerset,  they  are  quite  unknown.  Among  the  finest, 
and  those  which  have  the  most  distinctive  character  of  their  own, 
are  those  of  flarls  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  Barton-on" 
Humber  in  Lincolnshire,  .loaded  with  rude  enrichment,  Saint  Bene't 
at  Cambridge,  and  Saint  Michael  at  Oxifrd.  This  last,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  is  contemporary  with  the  work  in  the  castle  of  some- 
what the.  same  kind.  That  this  Primitive  Bomanesque  style,  cam^ 
mon  to  England,  with  all  Western  Europe,  is  something  •quite 
distinct  from  the  later  Norman  Romanesque  is  best  shown  by  thues^ 
examples  of  the  two  fashions  used  side  by  side. 

Of  this  Primitive  Bomanetque  there  Is  a  good  deal  in  some 
parts  of  Gaul,  specially  towers  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  buildings 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Switzerland  which  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  great  church  of  Romainmotier  In  Yaud 
is  plainly  kindred  with  the  smaller  and  fragmentary  English  build-> 
ings.  In  Normandy  there  is  exceedingly  little  work  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  not  a  single  tower  with  midwalls.  One  cause  is  this,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  aiose  in  Normandy, 
perhaps  under  influences  from  North  Italy,  a  very  distinct  type  of 
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Roiiianesque,  just  as  other  types  arose  in  AuTergne  and  elsewhere. 
ThisNoBMAKVARTBiiTOFRoiirAiirvsairB  was  first  brought  IntoEngland 
by  the  Norman  tastes  of  Edward  t)ie  Confessor,  whose  great  church 
at  Westminster,  consecrated  in  1065,  was  distinctly  said  by  William 
of  Malmesbnry  in  the  next  century  to  hare  been  built  in  a  new 
style  of  buiMlng 'which  continued  in  fashion  in  his  own  day ;  that 
is  of  course  the  style  known  as  Norman.  Introduced  under  Inward, 
Its  use  was  confirmed  by  the  actual  Conquest  under  William,  and 
it  gradually  displaced  the  earlier  mode  of  building.  By  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  most  of  the  great  churohes  of  England 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  n^w  style.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  that  their'  size  was  not  great  enoogh  for  the  taste  of  tlLa 
Norman  prelates,  who  took  in  Englaiid  to  building  churches  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  such  as  they  certainly  had  not  been  used  to  in  their 
own  country.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Edward's  church,  which 
was  of  vast  size,  set  the  example.  It  conld  hardly  have  been  that 
the  English  churches  were  condemned  for  lack  of  ornament,  as 
the  early  Norman  buildings  are  remarkably  plain,  even  more  so 
than  those  that  went  before  them.  And  throughout  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Norman  style  the  greatest  amount  of  ornament  is  to 
•  be  found  in  the  smallest  buildings.  And  in  tr^th  no  style  ean 
better  dispense  with  ornament;  none  can  better  trust  to  sheer 
stateliness  and  solemnity  of  general  eff\ect.  In  this  it  recalls  the 
old  Doric  of  Greece. 

The  Norman  form  of  Romanesque  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth;  but 
it  went  through  several  changes  duilng  that  time ,  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  lightness  and  drnament.  The  earliest  Norman 
minsters  are  of  vast  size ,  very  massive  and  very  plain ,  and  they 
sometimes  keep  about  them  some  traces  of  the  earlier  style.  So  it 
is  in  Saint  Albans  abbey,  the  vastest  of  all  and  the  plainest  of 
all,  being  chiefly  built  out  of  Roman  bricks  from  Verulam.  The 
transepts  of  Winchester  cathedral  (1079-93)  are  of  the  same  date, 
and  also  keep  some  Primitive  traces,  but  the  effect  of  the  stone 
church  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  brick.  Norwich  cathedral 
is  a  little  later  (1096-1  i09)  and  rather  more  advanced  in  style; 
but  It  belongs  on  the  whole  to  the  early  Norman  type  of  church 
with  low  massive  piers  and  triforium  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  the 
pier-arch.  Gloucester  abbey  (1089  - 1100)  Shows  another  type, 
in  which  the  piers,  though  massive,  are  very  lofty,  and  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  small;  this  Is  carried  yet  further  in  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  (1102-21).  The  usual  arrangement  among  the  great 
churches  of  this  time  was  the  cross  shape  with  a  central  tower, 
and  most  commonly  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  a  long  western 
limb  —  the  choir  being  under  the  tower  or  even  west  of  it  —  and 
a  short  eastern  limb  with  an  apse.  The  style  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  style  by  its  use  of  shafts  in  the  Jambs  of  doors  and 
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windows f  by  th.6  single  splay  of  the  windows,  by, the  coupling  pf 
belfry  windows  under  an  arch,  and  by  the  beginning  of  a  system  iof 
surface  mouldings  which  gradually  increased  in  rlchjtiesst  The  strips 
and  long^and-rshort  work  of  the  Primitive  style  go  out  of  use.,  and 
we  get  instead  fiat  pilaster  buttresses.  Two  forms  of  capital  are 
very  ohaiacteristie  of  the  Norman  style ,  the  cwhion  capital ,  an 
imitation  of  the  Boric  which  lasted  through  the  whole  Norman 
period,  and  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Ionic,  which  is  used  only  in  its 
earlier  stages.,  The  piers  are  sometimes  square,  with  shafts  in  the 
angles,  sometimes  round)  but  far  too  heavy  to  be  called  columns ; 
the  genuine  column  is  hardly  feund,  except  in  crypts.  The  relation 
,to  Roman  architecture  is  quite  different  in  the  Primitive  style  and 
in  the  Norman.:  In  the  older  style  it  is  not  so  much  that  Roman 
forms  are  imitated  as  that  survivals  of  them  are  kept  on  by  unbroken 
tradition,  The  Norman  style  (like  the  other  contemporary  forms 
of  Romanesque)  shows  a  conscious  and  eclectic  imitation  of  parti- 
cular Roman  details,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  shafts;  but  in  its 
spirit  and  feeling  it  departs  much  further  from  Roman  work,  But 
the  comparison  can  hardly  be  made  in  England ,  where  no  great 
Primitive  ohurch  survives.  The  difference  is  well  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Norman.mlnster  with  an  early  (rerman  one,  as  at  Hildes^eim. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  variety  of  Norman  is  seen  in  Durham 
abbey,  begun  in  1093  by  Bishop  William  of  Saint  Calais.  He 
died  in  1096  ,  having  finished  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 
Here  we  get  a  less  massive  proportion ;  the  round  pillars  are  not 
so  extravagantly  lofty  as  .at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  while  they 
give  a  much  higher  pier-arch  and  a  m^ich  lower  triforium  than 
Winchester  and  Norwich.  They  are  fluted  in  various  forms,  a 
peculiarity  found  elsewhere  (as  in  a  few  at.Norwich),  but  chiefly  in 
churches  cosBval  with  Durham,  as  Waltham,  Dunfermline,  and 
Lindisfarne  —  the  last  much  later  in  the  style-  Durham  in  short 
has  hit  on  the  most  perfect  proportions  that  the  style  allpws ;  it 
.  is  as  distinctly  the  head  of  Norman  Romanesque  as  Pisa  is  the 
head  of  the  Italian  and  Saint  Semin  at  Toulouse  of  the  Aquitanian 
variety  of  the  style.  The  work  is  more  finished  than  in  the  earlier 
buildings,  and  more  of  ornament  comes  in ;  but  the  building  cannot 
be  called  rich.  It  shows  how  architecture  was  affected  by  the 
genius  of  particular  men,  and  how  independent  style  sometimes  is 
of  date,  that  after  Bishop  William's  death  the  transepts  were 
continued  by  the  monks  in  a  much  plainer  and  ruder  style  which 
anybody  would  take  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  the  work 
which  is  really  earlier  than  itself.  Then  came  Bishop  RandolfFlambard 
and  continued  the  nave  from  Bishop  William's  general  design,  but 
with  a  certain  increase  of  ornament. 

The  work  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  marks  a  stage  intermediate 
between  the  very  early  and  plain  and  the  very  late  and  rich  Nor- 
man.   The  beginning   of  the  latter  is  duo  to  Bishop  Roger  of 
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Salisbiury,  the  minister  of  Henry  the  Firsts  a  great  builder  both  of 
churches  and  castles.  He  brought  In  both  great  enrichment  in 
detail  and  the  use  of  more  flnely-Jointed  masonry.  Men  said  that 
his  buildings  looked  as  If  they  were  all  of  one  stone.  This  style 
and  the  early  Norman  can  be  well  compared  in  the  west  frontof 
Lincoln  minster ,  where  the  plain  work  of  the  original  founder 
Bishop  Remlgius  (1085-1092)  is  contrasted  in  a  marked  way  with 
the  more  elaborate  detail  of  the  parts  built  by  Bishop  Alexander 
(1146),  the  nephew  of  Roger  of  Salisbury.  This  middle  Nor- 
man style  of  Roger  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  any  church  of  great  size ;  but  we  may  assign  to  it  many  build- 
ings and  parts  of  buildings  which  show  a  certain  increase  of  light- 
ness, but  without  cither  the  excessiTe  ornament  or  the  classical 
tendency  of  the  next  stage.  Saint  Peter^s  at  Northampton  may 
perhaps  pass  as  an  example.  In  truth  the  development  of  art 
which  was  started  by  Roger  was  thrown  back  by  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen^s  day ,  and  took  life  again  under  Henry  the  Second.  The 
Norman  style  of  his  day  grows  richer  and  richer,  lighter  and  lighter ; 
the  appropriate  surface  ornament  of  the  style  is  now  wrought  into 
most  elaborate  shapes ;  columns  are  used  wherever  the  weight  to  be 
borne  was  not  too  heavy  for  them ;  the  capitals  forsake  the  ruder 
types  of  the  earlier  Norman,  either  for  more  elaborate  forms  of  the 
old  cushion  or  even  for  foliage  almost  reproducing  the  richness 
of  the  ancient  Corinthian.  Of  this  late  Norman  style  we  have  manly 
examples ;  of  course  all  do  not  reach  the  same  measure  of  richness ; 
but  the  feeling  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.  Such  are  the 
nave  of  Saint  David^s  cathedral,  Selby  abbey,  Worksop  priory,  the 
western  church  at  Olastonbury  (commonly  known  as  Saint  Joseph's 
chapel) »  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle ,  the  church  of  IfFIey  near  Ox- 
ford ,  and  many  others.  None  departs  so  widely  firom  the  idea  of 
Norman  Romanesque  as  a  massive  style  as  the  Galilee  or  Western 
chapel  of  Durham  abbey.  There  the  arches  originally  rested  on 
two  slender  shafts  under  a  single  abacus ,  a  feature  found  in  some 
Roman  buUdiugs  and  specially  adopted  by  the  Saracens.  It  is 
common  in  cloisters  in  Aquitalne ,  Italy,  and  Sicily ,  but  it  seems 
a  strange  shape  for  the  piers  of  a  considerable  building.  At  u 
later  time  it  was  clearly  deemed  unsafe,  and  two  other  shafts  were 
added  for  strength.  Through  all  this  time  the  rule  still  holds  that, 
the  greater  the  building,  the  plainer  it  Is.  Very  few  churches  on 
the  scale  of  Saint  David's  are  so  rich ,  and  Saint  David's  is  one  of 
the  smaller  cathedral  churches.  Throughout  the  Norman  style, 
both  early  and  late,  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  doorways. 
Small  and  otherwise  plain  churches  often  have  a  doorway  of  con- 
siderable richness,  and  Norman  doorways  have  often  been  preserved 
when  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  later  style. 
The  reason  doubtless  is  that  a  doorway  has  more  of  separate  exist- 
ence than  most  other  features.     This  is  specially  true  where  the 
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doorway  is  nnder  a  porch ;  but  porchleB  are  rare  in  Norman  churolieB, 
though  there  is  a  fine  one  at  Southwell  minster. 

During  the  Norman  period  we  are  no  longer  coftflned  to 
ehurehes  and  their  appurtenances  as  subjects  of  architectural  study. 
We  have  a  store  of  castles  and  Bome  houses  to  refer  to.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  needful  to  say  that  at  no  period  of  good  art  was  there 
any  »pecial  style  for  churches  or  for  any  other  class  of  buildingB. 
The  different  purposes  of  a  church,  a  castle,  a  house,  a  barn,  will 
cause  great  differences  of  form ,  outline ,  proportion ,  among  the 
different  classed  of  buildings :  but  the  style,  strictly  so-called,  the 
-details ,  the  ornamental  forms,  kte  always  the  same.  A  military 
building  is  likely  to  have  less  ornament  than  an  ecclesiastical  one ; 
but  those  parts  of  it  which  are  enriched  will  be  enriched  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  we  have  mentioned  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle. 
This,  like  many  other  early  halls  and  monastic  infirmaries,  has 
columns  and  arches  which  might  just  as  well  hare  stood  in  a  church. 
The  castle,  a  novelty  of  Norman  introduction,  now  became  a  chief 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  England  as  of  other  countries.  The 
usual  type  of  the  Norman  castle  has  for  its  main  feature  the  massive 
rectangular  keep,  which,  without  changing  its  essential  character, 
may  either  swell  into  such  vast  buildings  as  those  of  London  and 
Colchester  or  sink  into  the  peel -tower  of  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  are  simply  the  Norman  keep  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  Norman  castles  of  England  is  the  Con- 
queror's own  fortress  planted  to  keep  London  in  awe.  The  Tower  of 
London,  built  by  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  shows  how  the  plain 
and  early  Norman  style  could  be  wrought  into  perfectly  finished 
forms  in  military  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  work.  Its  most  in- 
teresting part,  the  chapel,  unites  both  characters.  It  is  plain  but 
not  rude ,  with  columns  and  an  apse  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
This  great  building  may  be  compared  with  the  small  tower  which 
Gundulf  built  for  himself  at  Mailing  in  Kent.  The  castle  of 
Rochester  Is  not  his  work,  but  that  of  Archbishop  William  Corbel] 
(1126-1139);  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  much  the  same  styl^e 
as  Bishop  Roger,  a  great  advance  in  ornament,  but  with  much  of 
the  massivenesB  of  the  elder  style  living  on.  And  it  is  now  in  a 
castle  rather  than  a  church,  in  the  remains  of  his  castle  at  Sher- 
borne that  we  can  best  study  the  work  of  Roger  himself;  Another 
type  of  castle,  less  usual  during  this  period  than  the  square  towef, 
and  less  easily  lending  itself  to  architectural  forms,  was  the  Shetl 
kepe^  a  single  wall,  commonly  polygonal.  This  is  chiefly  found  when 
the  castle  was  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  which  might  not  have 
borne  the  weight  of  the  heavy  square  tower. 

Houses,  strictly  so  called,  are  still  rare,  but  there  are  a  few 
examples.  Some  of  the  best  are  in  towns,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  where  they  bear  the  name  of  Jews,  and  some  have 
thought  that  stone  houses  in  toWns  at  this  date  were  first  built  by 
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Jfeivff.  A  cdntemporary  "Wtlter  spea&B  6f  their  ^bouses  like  the 
ptHtes  of  king8\  There  Is  soAie  other  da^meBtic  Norman  work  at 
•LincMn,  namely  Saint  Mary's  (j^uild,  commonly  dolled  J<3Fhn  of 
Gatint*g  fltaWes.  There  is  also  a  hotise  of  Tery  late  Normafn  jtist 
Oiitsid^  €amhridge,  called 'Pythagoras'  School.  And  there  area 
fteW  others  elseirhere.  But  for  the  hest  exktoples  of  domestic 
arohiiecttiTe  at  this  time,  we  miist  look,  not  so  much  to  houses 
strictly  so  called,  as  to  those  parts  of  castles  and  monasteries  whioh 
wei^e  hot  military  or  religious.  Of  inonastic  huildlng?  of  this  date 
a  good  deal  is  left ,  ari  very  largely  at  Christ  Church ,  Oanterbuiry. 
The  greftt  hall  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  as*  built  by  William 
Rufus,  must  have  been  a  wonderful  specimen  of  early  Norman 
work,  with  two  tows  of  pillars  and  arches,  as  in  the  later  hall  at 
Oakham  (1176-1191).  But  it  was  reiJast  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  architectural  features  are  lost.  Of  Romanesque  applied  in 
munMpal  b^illdiiigs,  in  which  Italy  Is  so'rlch,  Engtiind  has- now 
pertia^s  nothing  to  show;  but  examples  survived  not  so  long  ago 
at  Exeter  and  Colchester. 

We  now  owne  to  the  great  change  by  which  the  style  known  as 
Gothic  or  Pounvbd  gradually  took  the  place  of  Romanesque.  This 
style,  it  stfUst  be  remembered.  In  England  suppUnted  the  Normim 
variety  of  Roma*e«rque;  in  Germany  It  supplanted  a  developed 
form  of  that  earlier  Romanesque  which  in  England  died  out  before 
the  Norman.  This  change  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
introduction  Of  the  poiuited  arch.  The  pointed'  arch  is  really  as 
old  as  the  round,  and  iter  shape  is  actually  found  in  some  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  the  arch  in  Greece  and  Italy.  It  was  used  by 
the  l^aracens  fbr  som^  centuries  before  the  time  to  which  wie  have 
come,  iittd  from  them  it  was  broxight  into  the  Christian  buildings  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  GaUl  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  those  countries  the  pointed  arch  by  itself  is  no  sign  of  approach- 
ing Gothic,  aikd  the  buildings  in  which  it  Is  used  show  no  other  mark 
of  approach  to  that  style.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
mere  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  most  likely  brought  in  from  the 
East  by  the  crusaders ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  of  Saracen  origin 
in  those  counMes  also.  But  the  Saracens,  while  using  the  pointed 
ateh,  had  never  developed  a  system  of  ornament  which  tho- 
roughly suited  it.  This  last  is  exactly  what  the  architects  of 
northern  countries  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  produced  the  style  called 
Gothic,  a  name  absurd  enough  in  itself,  as  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  Goths,  but  which  may  be  accepted,  as  being  com- 
moAly  understood.  The  process  by  whioh  the  new  style  was  deve- 
loped out  of  the  old ,  followed  somewhat  different  stages  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  but  the  general  result  was  the  same 
in  all.  Each  country  produced  its  own  characteristic  form  of 
Gothic.    -Thus  in  England  mouldings,  developed  faster  than  they 
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did  in  France,  while  in  Fiance  windows  developed  faster  than  they 
did  in  England.  We  have  hore  to  do  with  the  process  of  change, 
the  Transitional  style  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  as  It  went 
on  in  England.  First  of  all,  the  pointed  arch  came  in  as  a  con- 
structive feature,  without  any  new  system  of  ornament;  tho 
arches  are  either  plain  or  have  Romanesque  ornaments.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  great  constructive  arches  of  a  church,  the 
pier^arches  and  those  of  the  vault,  pointed,  while  all  the  smaller 
arches  are  still  round.  There  can  be  no  better  example  than  the  nave 
of  Malmesbury  abbey,  ^  grand  massive  design,  Romanesque  in 
everything,  except  the  form  of  the  pier -arches.  Gradually  the 
pointed  arch  came  in  in  other  places  besides  the  main  arches; 
gradually  too  the  ornament  changes ,  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Romanesque  to  a  system  of  deep  mouldings ,  rounds  and  hollows, 
affecting  the  section.  As  a  general  rule,  the  constructive  lines 
become  Gothic,  while  the  mouldings  are  still  largely  Romanesque ; 
but  sometimes  things  take  the  opposite  course ,  and  we  find  round 
arches  with  Gothic  mouldings  nearly  or  wholly  developed.  This 
is  a  local  fashion  in  Northamptonshire ;  as  the  Norman  doorways 
were  so  much  admired  and  often  preserved,  so  Sioraething  in  the 
Norman  fashion  went  on  in  doorways  when  it  had  gone  out  of  use 
in  other  features.  The  Norman  ornaments  went  on  longer  in  this 
district  than  elsewhere ,  and  the  round  arch  weat  on  longer  than 
the  ornaments.  This  Transitional  period  is  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it*  Such  are  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (1175-84),  part  of  the  nave 
of  Worcester y  Glastonbury  abbey,  both  the  eastern  and  tho 
western  church,  while  a  plain  type  will  be  found  among  the 
Cistercians,  as  at  Kirkstall.  But  the  most  instructive  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  Peterborough  and  Ely,  examples  of  the  way 
in  which,  while  the  Transition  was  fast  going  on,  men  some- 
times followed  an  earlier  type  for  some  particular  reason.  Both 
these  naves  were  built  quite  late  in  the  twelfth  century^  but,  being 
adapted  to  earlier  Romanesque  work ,  they  keep  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  of  the  earlier  style ,  though  a  narrow  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  mouldings  are  ccmsiderably  advanced  in 
the  new  fashion.  But,  as  soon  as  the  west  front  was  reached, 
where  adaptation  to  an  earlier  model  was  no  longer  held  needful, 
later  outlines  as  well  as  details  came  in  freely. 

The  earliest  type  of  English  Gothic,  called  by  different  writers 
Early  English  and  Lancet,  had  pretty  well  reached  perfection  by 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Saint  Hugh's  work  at  Lin- 
coln must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  though  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  clear  of  Romanesque  traces.  The  perfect  English  form  of  this 
style  is  all  but  peculiar  to  England ;  one  or  two  examples  may  per- 
haps bo  found  in  Normandy.   We  may  define  it  as  the  style  which 
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combines  the  use  of  the  simple  Uncet  in  ivindows  with  the  use  of 
the  ronnd  abaons  in  shafts.  This  distinguishes  it  from  eontemporary 
French  work,  where  fully  developed  tracery  in  the  windows  is 
constantly  found  along  with  the  square  abacus.  The  English  work 
also  has  much  bolder  mouldings ;  it  deals  much  more  In  detached 
shafts  —  a  faTOorite  kind  of  pillar  is  a  oolumn  with  small  banded 
shafts  round  it ;  the  foliage  of  its  capitals  is  freer,  and  departs 
farther  from  classical  models.  On  the  other  band,  the  French  style 
is  far  richer  in  sculpture,  above  all  in  the  magnificent  doorways 
which  have  hardly  any  fellows  in  England.  The  difference  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  (as  has  often  been 
done)  the  two  ehurches  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  whioh  were 
building  at  the  same  time.  The  French  church  has  as  much  the 
advantage  in  the  windows  and  doorways  as  the  English  has  in  all 
the  smaller  details.  But  there  is  a  local  variety  of  the  English 
Early  Gothic  which  comes  far  nearer  to  the  French  style,  having 
square  or  octagonal  abaci,  less  bold  mouldings,  and  few  or  no  de- 
tached shafts;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  too  are  far  more  like 
,  French  work.  This  style  is  found  in  the  West  of  Engla^nd  and  South 
Wales ;  that  it  is  strictly  a  lingering  of  Romanesque  feeling  is 
shown  by  several  of  the  details  showing  themselves  in  the  laie 
Romanesque  of  Saint  David's  and  the  Transitional  work  at  Glas- 
tonbury. It  is  continued  in  mc^e  fully  developed  Gothic  at  Llan- 
daff  cathedral,  |ind  it  may  be  best  studied  at  Wells,  where  it  can 
be  compared  with  work  of  the  more  usual  English  kind  in  the  same 
church.  This  style  is  also  to  be  found  in  several  smaller  buildings 
in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  inner  porch  of  Saint  Mary 
Bedcliff  at  Bristol,  the  church  of  Slymbridge  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  small  churches  of  Whitchurch  in  Somerset  and  Cheriton 
in  Gower  will  supply  good  examples. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
Early  Gothic  style,  that  English  churches,  great  and  small,  put  on 
those  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
continent,  especially  from  those  of  France t.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  churches  began  to  throw  out  much  longer 
choirs,  a  practice  which  perhaps  began  at  Canterbury  under  Saint 
Anselm ,  and  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  the  rule. 
The  next  stage  was  to  leave  off  the  apse  and  to  use  a  square  east 
end,  either  with  a  single  large  window  or  group  of  windows,  or 


f  The  words  Fraine*  and  Fr€ineh  in  these  oomparisong  must  be  under- 
stood of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  or  at  all  events  only  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Loire.  Southern  Gaul,  which  gradually  became  French  in 
a  political  sense,  had  nothing  to  do  with  France  architecturally,  save 
that  some  grand  French  ehurches  were  here  and  there  built  in  those 
lands  as  something  quite  foreign.  But  the  native  style  at  all  times  is  so 
different  that,  widely  as  French  and  English  buildings  differ  from  each 
other,  we  may  put  them  together  as  a  single  Northern  manner  of  building, 
at  distinguished  from  the  national  arehitecture  of  Aquitaine  and  Provence. 
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with  a  lower  Lady  chapel  beyond  it.  Even  in  the  Norman  period, 
though  the  apse  was  all  but  universal  in  the  ^eat  English  churches 
—  It  remains  at  Peterborough  and  Norwich-^ it  was  the  exception 
in  the  small  churches ,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  an 
apse  in  an  English  parish  church  is  most  rare,  andtiie  few  that  there 
are  are  mostly  much  later  than  this  time.  Indeed  even  in  cathed- 
ral  and  other  great  churches  the  apse  is  very  rare,  being  of  course, 
where  it  is  found,  polygonal  and  not  round.  So  we  see  at  West- 
minster abbey,  great  par*  of  which  is  really  French  work  on 
English  soil,  and  in  the  smaller  abbeys  of  Tewkesbury  and  Pershore. 
The  central  tower  remained  the  almost  universal  rule  for  great 
churches  - —  Exeter  and  Llandaff  are  the  only  real  exceptions  — 
while  In  France  (save  in  Normandy)  it  went  out  of  use  in  the  great 
'  charches,  and  remained  far  more  common  in  smaller  ones  than  it 
is  in  England.  A  great  English  church  is  usually  much  longer  and 
lower  than  a  French  one-,  the  English  church  has  tfate  bettorextemal 
grouping,  while  the  French  church  has  the  grander  Internal  effect; 
Saint  Ooen  at  Rouen  a)one  contrives  to  combine  the  merits  of 
both.  Again  in  England  there  grew  up  a  type  of  parish  church, 
wholly  different  from  the  minster,  but  just  as  good  in  its  own  way, 
while  in  France,  where  a  small  church  has  any  architectural  merit, 
it  is  commonly  (not  always)  by  way  of  reproducing  the  minster  on 
a  small  scale.  A  French  church  was  always  Taulted  whenever  it 
could  be;  a  wooden  roof,  whenever  there  is  one,  is  a  mere  shift. 
But  in  England  the  vault  is  rare  indeed  in  small  churches  and 
is  not  altogether  universal  in  minsters.  It  was  clearly  omitted  by 
preference,  and  various  forms  of  enriched  wooden  roofs  were 
used  instead,  not  as  shifts  but  as  approved  substitutes.  And  the 
absence  of  the  vault  of  course  enabled  the  pillars  to  be  lighter  than 
when  they  had  to  bear  such  a  much  greater  weight.  All  lihose 
tendencies  reach  their  fullest  development  In  the  latest'  form  of 
English  Gothic;  it  is  there  that  they  are  thoroughly  wrought  into 
an  artistic  shape :  but  they  begin  from  the  beginning.  We  do  not 
see  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century  any  more  than  in  the 
fifteenth,  the  small  minster-like  churches  which  we  see  in  France. 
New  Shoreham  is  perhaps  the  only  English  parish  church  of  this  date 
which  affects  the  type  of  the  minster,  and  that  might  be  a  minster 
in  scale  as  well  as  in  style.  These  two  points  of  difTerenee,  the 
absence  of  the  apse  and  the  vault  are  enough  of  themselves  to 
distinguish  an  English  and  a  French  church,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  in  Ireland  the  English  peculiarities  appear  in 
a  more  marked  shape  still.  In  short  the  differences  between  insular 
and  continental  buildings  begin  in  the  Early  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  go  on  virldening  as  long  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture lasts. 

Of  this  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most  distinctlYe 
feature  of  all  is  the  Lancet  window ,  from  which  it  has  been  well 
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calljed  tlie  Laaeet  style.  These  long  mnoiff  windows  are  used 
alone,  oi  In  groups  of  twos,  threes,  and  groater  nnmbeis.  .Some-. 
times  two  or  three  are  grouped  under  an  arek.  There  we  get  th^/ 
flr»t  approach  to  window  tracery.  The  space  aboTe  the  openilngs. 
was  pierced  with  some  flgure,  a  circle' or  quatrtfoil ;  thjs  is  already 
lusual  in  opeadiigs  which,  are  not  meant  to  be  glazed,  asintri^t 
foria  and  belfry.*  windows ;  but  it  does  itot  as  yet  grow  in W 
actual  tracery.  The  triforium  is  now  commonly  lowet  and  the  pier-' 
ar«h  higher  than  it  was  in  the  Norman  style;  only  at£)ly,  thet 
same  feeling  of  adaptation  to  older  work  wiich  gave  the  nave  itfi> 
p^enUar  ckaracter,  affected  also  die  work  of  this  date^  and  the. 
triforium  is  unusnally  large.  The  work  of  this  date  at  Ely,  in^ 
eluding  the  east  end,  is  the  Tery  finest  example  of  the  style  in 
point o£  detail.  All.tbe  ehasacteristic  featnres  come  in,  and  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  richness.  For,  while  this  style  can  be  very, 
simple,  it  can  also  put  on'  an  almost  lavish  amount  of  ornament. 
Sculpture  too,  in  the  stricter  sense^  tbe  carving  of  the  human  flgure,. 
takes  a  suddon  leap.;  in  the  twelfth  century  attempts  of  this  kind 
were  still  very  rnde ;  in  the  thirteenth  we  have  admirable  sculp*: 
tures  on  the  west  fsont  of  Wells,  not  the  less  admirable  as  sculp*, 
tures  because  the  front,  as  an  architectural  design,  is  saciificed  to: 
them.  On  th&  whole,  at  no  period  of  medlieval  architectuce  was 
there  so  much;  richness  and  freedom  <of  detail  as  in  the  :days  of  the- 
eaiiiest  fully  developed  English  Gothic 

Of  this  style  we  have  many  examples  in  our  great  churches. 
Tke  nave  (A  Lincoln,  the  choir  of  Southwell,  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Beverley,  much  of  Worcester,  the  eastern  transept  at  Bur- 
ham,  the  transepts  of  York  {with  their  very  strange  wooden  vault- 
ing), and  specially  tbe  whole  church  of  Salisbury,  except  the 
tower  and  spire,  belong  to  this  style.  Salisbury  is  naturally  often 
quoted  as  tlie  model  of  the  style,  as  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  great 
ohurch  all  in  one  style  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  it  is  surely 
far  surpassed  by  the  contemporary  parts  of  Lincoln  in  proportion 
and  by  that  of  Ely  in  detail.  A  crowd  of  smaller  churches  might, 
be  quoted;  two. remarkable  ones  are  the  church  of  Warmington  in- 
Northamptonshire  (with  a  wooden  vault  to  the  nave)  and  the  very 
small  church  of  Skelton  near  York. 

Two  features  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
reaxshed  their  full  development  in  the  thirteenth.  The  earliest 
and  the  latest  chapter -houses  are  rectangular.  That  at  Worcester 
in  the  twelfth  oeatury  was  round;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  apse, 
the  round  Ibrm  naturally  became  polygonal,  and  from  the  thir- 
teenth centuoy  onwards  we  get  a  remarkable  class  of  polygonal 
chapter r houses,  usually  with  a  single  central  pillar,  a  form  o£ 
singular  beauty.  The  earliest  is  that  at  Lincoln,  which  belongs  tO: 
our  present  period;  the  rest  belong  to  a  time  a  little  later.  Tbe> 
other  feature  was  the  tendency  to  finish  the  west  end  of  a  great 
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cliurch  with  something  other  than  either  the  mere  ends  of  t3ie 
naye  and  aisles  (as  at  Norwioh)  or  the  aisles  ending  In  towers,  as 
in  most  large  Romanesque  churches.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough^  this  took  the  shape  of  an  actual  western  transept. 
In  the  magnificent  Transitional  part  of  Ely,  a  single  vast  western 
tower  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  transept,  a  fashion  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  a  ruder  form,  is  the  rule  in  AliTergne.  At 
Peterborough  the  transept  was  combined  with  two  small  western 
towers,  only  one  of  which  was  ever  finished.  But  here  a  second 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  portico  of  three 
lofty  arches,  in  the  best  work  of  this  style,  perhaps  the  grandest 
conception  for  i  single  feature  which  mediaeval  architecture  had 
produced.  It  is  in  fact  the  Greek  portico  translated  into  Gothic 
language.  But  in  other  cases  all  that  is  done  is  to  disguise  the 
real  shape  of  the  front,  whether  with  or  without  towers,  by  a  mere 
wall,  a  sheer  piece  of  pretence.  So  it  was  in  Malmesbury  abbey 
even  in  the  twelfth  century ;  so  it  is  in  different  shapes,  at  Lin*' 
coin  (where  there  is  a  kind  of  western  transept),  at  Wells  (where 
the  western  towers  stand  beyond  the  aisles),  at  Salisbury  (where 
there  are  no  western  towers).  In  these,  and  in  some  other  eases, 
the  shape  of  the  front  is  not  the  real  constructive  shape.  This 
fashion  afterwards  went  out;  the  later  fronts  are  either  ike  mere 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  else  there  are  western  towers,  some- 
times, as  at  Beverley,  with  an  unreal  wall  built  between  them, 
but  with  no  screen  in  front. 

Church  towers  now  begin  to  be  taller  than  they  were  in  the 
Norman  time;  that  is,  in  truth,  they  fell  back  on  the  older 
Primitive  type.  And  now  their  roofs  begin  to  shoot  up  into  tali 
spires,  first  of  wood,  then  of  stone.  But  these  are  in  their  first 
stage  to  be  mainly  studied  in  parish  c&urches,  specially  in  a  district 
which  takes  in  North  Northamptonshire,  the  southern  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire called  Holland,  and  parts  of  other  counties.  These  early 
spires  (known  as  broach  spires)  keep  their  character  as  roofs  by 
hanging  over  the  tower,  and  they  are  more  massive  than  spires 
become  afterwards.  But  there  are  very  few  of  this  kind  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  English  churches ;  the  low  spire  of  Saint  Frideswide 
at  Oxford  (now  the  cathedral  church)  stands  almost  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  another  change 
comes  in .  Tracery  now  begins  to  be  used  in  the  windows,  as  had 
been  the  case  long  before  in  France.  Tracery  grew  very  naturally 
out  of  the  figures  pierced  in  the  head  of  a  window  of  two  or  more 
lights  under  an  arch.  Bring  the  circles,  or  other  figures,  close 
to  the  arches,  and  pierce  the  spandrils  or  spaces  between  them, 
and  we  at  once  have  the  simplest  form  of  tracery,  that  which  uses 
only  a  few  simple  geometrical  figures,  circles,  quatrefoils,  trefoils, 
sometimes  the  spherical  triangle,  and  even  the  spherical  square, 
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yfhich  last  is  very  common  is  Getmany  and  'very  rare  in  England. 
Windows  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  of  any  size ;  the  arches  sup- 
porting circles  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  different 
planes,  so  that  a  window  of  eight  lights  shall  be  made  up  of  two 
windows  of  four  lights,  and  those  again  each  of  two  windows  of 
two.  Such  is  the  great  east  window  of  Lincoln  minster,  the  finest 
example  of  this  stage ;  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church,  called 
the  Angels*  choir  (1256-80)  is  of  this  date,  and  is  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  Lancet  work  at  Ely  is  in  its  wi^y.  The  n»Te  of 
Lichfield,  the  chapter-house  at  Salisbury,  the  staircase  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Wells,  the  north  transept  at  Hereford,  the  church 
of  WInchelsea,  the  rained  abbeys  of  Tlntern  and  Netley,  are  other 
examples  of  this  style.  The  earlier  among  these  have  fallen  away 
but  yery  little  from  the  perfect  beauty  of  detail  which  belonged 
to  the  style  in  use  just  before ;  but  even  in  the  Angels*  choir  the 
mouldings  are  not  so  deep  nor  the  foliage  so  bold  as  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ely.  By  those  who  have  divided  the  medi»Tal  styles  ac- 
cording  to  their  windows,  this  style  is  called  the  Oeomttrieal. 

The  next  form  in  Idea  Is  where  the  lines  of  tracery  cease  to  be 
Geometrical  and  become  Flowing ;  that  is ,  the  figures  no  longer 
merely  rest  on  the  arches,  but  the  mullions  themselves  are  actually 
continued  in  the  lines  of  tracery,  but  always  in  various  forms  of 
curves.  But  the  change  from  the  Geometrical  forms  to  these  was 
very  gradual.  There  i»  a  style  of  window,  of  which  those  in  the 
choir  of  Merton  College  chapel  at  Oxford  are  among  the  very  best, 
in  which  the  tracery  is  Geometrical  and  not  Flowing,  but  which 
still  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  simple  Geometrical  of  Lincoln. 
The  design  of  the  tracery  is  far  more  elaborate  and  brings  in  a 
much  greater  choice  of  figures.  We  see  these  forms  again  in  the 
nave  (1291-1329)  and  chapter -house  at  York  —  a  chapter-house 
without  a  central  pillar  —  while  the  great  west  window,  the  pride 
of  the  nave  (1338)  has  fully  developed  Flowing  tracery.  Of  this 
last  the  two  grandest  examples  are  those  at  the  east  ends  of  Carlisle 
cathedral  and  Selby  abbey,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  Geometrical 
window  alongside  of  it.  Heckington  church,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Snettlsham,  Norfolk,  are  fine  examples  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  the 
building  of  all  others  in  which  to  study  the  developement  of  tracery 
is  Exeter  cathedral  (1280-1370).  Here  it  starts  from  the  simple 
Geometrical  in  the  eastern  Lady  chapel,  and  advances  westward. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  idea  a  very  wide  gap  between  the 
styles  which  are  marked  by  the  use  of  Geometrical  and  Flowing 
tracery ,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to  divide  them  in 
practice.  All  the  forms  of  window-tracery,  English,  French,  and 
German,  fall  into  two  great  classes ,  admitting  of  further  divisions 
according  to  periods  and  countries.  There  is,  first,  the  Oeometriccd, 
the  forms  of  which  in  the  different  countries  differ  less  from  each 
other  than  the  later  forms  do.  There  are,  secondly,  all  those  forms 
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in  whi/oh  tbe  mvilUons  »re  pontiaued  in  the  tracery,  rwjiether  la 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  whicli  have  ben  grouped  together  under 
the  cQinmpn  head  of  .Continuous.  This .  will  talie  In  hoth  the 
Flowing  and  Perpendicular  forms  In  England,  as  also  the  Fl(amboy ant 
of  Franoe,  and  the  conteojiporary  late  Gothic  of  Germany,  forms 
which  differ  far  more  widely  from  one  another  than  the .  various: 
forms  of  Geometrical ,  hut. which  agzee  in  carrying  oi^  ^he  muUlon. 
into  the  tracery.  And  in  England  the  Ferpend^cujac  line  came  in 
so  very.e9.rly  that  its  first  examples  are  actiual}y  conl^^ULporary^  pQt 
only  with  Flowing  but  with  Geometrict^l  forms.  Jn  iJl  times  of 
transition  earlier  and  later  forms  oani^Lot  f aU  to  be  used  side .  by 
sidef  and  the  details  which  accompany  the  purely  Geometiiical  and 
the  purely  Flowing  tracery  differ  less  frpm  aa<jh  other  than  ewih 
does  from  the  details  used  Immedis^tely  before  and  after  lit.  Hence 
the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  forms h^ve  often  been,  with  some 
degree  of  practical  convenience,  grouped  ^together  under  the  soine^ 
what  unmeaning  name  of  Decorated  But  during  the  whol,e  period 
from  the  time  when  the  simple  Lancet,  windows  went  oi^t  qf  use, 
till  confirmed  Perpendicular  became  dominant,  4e^l  was  ever  chan- 
ging in  the  direction  of  the  later  type  of  Gothic.  The  sections  of 
mouldings  and  of  cluetered  pillars  became  less  and  less  bold ;  so 
does  foliage,. thjough  it  now  more  commonly,  a^  conspicuously. in 
the  chapter-rhouse  at  Southwell,  directly  copies  natucal  forma. 
Ornamental  arcades  with  distinct  shafts  gradually  sink  into  mere 
panelling;  the  triforium  gats  smaller  and  smaller;  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  carry  lines  straight  upwards.  The: 
naves  of  York  and  Exeter  have  muchii^  common  4  but  Exeter,  both 
in  j)roportion  and  detail,  keeps  on  a  good  deal  of  earUerfeellngy 
while  York  is  an  advance  in  the  direction  0^  wh&t  was  coming., 
Exeter  is  very  English ;  York  has  more  in  common  with  some  of  the 
great  French  churches.  But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  all  is 
the  work  of  this  date  at  Ely.  The  proportions  impressed  on  the 
building  .by  the  Norman  architects,  as  they  influenced  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  influenced  that  of  the  fourteenth  also.  There, 
is  a  triforiam  on  a  scale  such  as  no  architect  of  the  time  would  h^bve 
designed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself  $  but  the  details  are  very 
far  advanced,  and  have  altogether,  lost  the  boldness  of  the  earlier 
work  to  v^hich  the  fourteenth  century  reoovstructlon  is  adapted.  At 
Beverley  again  the  nave  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  In  many  things 
adsipted  to  the  choir  of  the  thirteenth. 

Xn  the  matter  of  towers ,  some  of  the  very  grandest  in  England 
belong  to  this  time.  Several  of  the  great  central  towers  were  now- 
carried  up,  as  at  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Veils,  and  above  all  Lincoln, 
where  the.  western  towers  were  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  Salisbury  alone  had  a  stone  spire ;  but  that  at  Hereford,  and. 
all  three  at  Lincoln,  once  had  spires  of  wood  covered  with  lead.- 
Lichfield  alone  among  English  churches,  had  three  stone  spires^, 
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At  Ely  something  different  from  a  tower  and  quite  unique  in  Eug- 
land  arose.  The  central  tower,  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  fellow* 
ship  with  the  single  western  tower,  fell,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
yast  octagonal  lantern,  not  exactly  a  tower,  not  exactly  a  cupola, 
bat  coming  nearer  to  a  domical  effect  than  anything  else  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  a  style  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  found  in  the  abbey  of  Gloucester.  This  was  made 
put  beyond  doubt  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  examination  of  that 
church  in  the  year  1860.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  style  in 
the  matter  of  windows  is  that  the  muUions  are  continued  in  the 
tracery,  in  the  shape,  not  of  curved  but  of  right  lines.  Such  right 
lines  are  now  and  then  found  In  earlier  tracery:  but  only  in- 
cidentally :  they  now  become  dominant ,  and  give  the  character  to 
the  style.  But  the  straight  line  came  in  first,  not  In  windows,  but 
in  panelling ;  it  arose  out  of  a  special  need  in  the  works  carried 
on  at  Gloucester  by  Abbot  Wigmore  (1329-37);  it  is  there  fully 
developed  in  the  panelling ,  not  quite  so  much  so  in  the  window- 
tracery.  When  this  date ,  which  is  perfectly  certain  from  docu« 
ments,  was  first  ascertained  by  Professor  Willis,  It  showed  that  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  used  many  years  before  the  date  commonly 
given  to  its  beginning;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  local  style  at  Gloucester,  used  there  both 
in  the  abbey  and  in  other  buildings,  but  making  no  way  elsewhere. 
Its  general  prevalence  began  when  it  was  taken  up  at  Winchester, 
first  by  Bishop  William  of  Edington  (before  1366)  and  then  by  his 
successor  William  of  Wykeham  (1394-1404).  In  Edington's  work 
the  style  still  keeps  some  slight  trace  of  the  earlier  style ;  that  of 
Wykeham  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  set  the  fashion  throughout 
the  country.  Other  work  of  his  is  to  be  seen  in  his  two  colleges  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  his  chapel  and  hall  at  New  College 
became  models  for  others.  In  tracing  out  the  growth  of  this  style 
we  can  again,  just  as  we  could  in  the  Norman  time,  mark  the  per- 
sonal action  of  particular  men,  which  wo  have  been  less  able  to 
do  in  the  intermediate  styles. 

The  English  Perpendicular  style,  like  the  French  Flamboyant 
which  grew  up  about  the  same  time,  was  the  latest  form  of  Gothic 
in  England,  that  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
Italian  forms  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  and  the  later 
examples  differ  a  good  deal,  but  the  main  principles  of  the  style 
remain  the  same  throughout,  and  the  difference  between  early 
and  late  Perpendicular  is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  plain  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
euricbed  Norman  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  style  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  vertical  line  in  every 
thing,  a  prominence  which  is  often  made  yet  more  thorough  by  the 
presence  of  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines.    This  comes  out  in 
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panelling  and  windoiv-tracery ;  the  'windows  reach  a  vast  size,  as 
the  great  windows  at  Winchester,  Bath,  Beverley,  York,  and  above 
all  Gloucester.  There  is  not  so  much  scope  for  transitional  forms 
between  the  Flowing  and  the  Perpendicular  lines  as  there  was  be- 
tween the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing;  still  examples  are  not 
wanting;  windows  in  which  curved  and  straight  lines  are  Inter- 
mingled are  seen,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
at  Gloucester  and  also  at  York.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  Continuous 
style  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  the  successive  works 
at  York:  the  nave  (1291-1329),  the  presbytery  (1361-70),  and  the 
choir  (1330-1400). 

In  the  style  which  now  came  in,  mouldings  lose  still  more  of 
their  depth ;  capitals  are  less  commonly  floriated,  and  with  less  of 
depth  when  they  are;  ornamental  arcades  altogether  give  way  to 
panellings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  buildings  become  more 
loaded  with  ornament  of  various  kinds  than  ever.  But  it  is  rather 
ornament  added  to  the  constructive  features  than  the  constructive 
features  themselves  brought  into  ornamental  shapes.  It  is  other- 
wise however  with  one  very  important  feature  which  now  for  the 
first  time  puts  on  its  full  importance.  This  is  that  specially  English 
feature,  the  wooden  roof.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  substitute  for  a 
vault,  but  a  form  of  equal  dignity  which  is  often  chosen  by  pre- 
ference. It  puts  on  various  shapes.  There  are  the  grand  hammer- 
beam  roofs  of  East- Anglia,  which  after  all  seem  better  suited  to  halls 
than  churches ;  there  are  the  roofs  which  in  a  large  district  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  are  used  in  churches,  but  which  in  the  West  of 
England  are  used  only  in  halls,  a  variety  which  uses  a  vast  deal  of 
wood  with  trefoils  and  other  figures  cut  in  the  solid.  Then  there 
are  the  characteristic  coved  or  cradle  roofs  of  the  West  of  England, 
which  modern  architects  are  commonly  bent  on  destroying.  And 
lastly  there  Is  the  low-pitched  tie-beam  roof,  whichis  common  every- 
where, except  perhaps  in  East-Anglia.  This  last  form  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  the  style  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  prominence  given  to  the  horizontal  line  in  contrast  with 
the  vertical.  This  tendency,  it  should  be  remembered,  came  in 
before  Perpendicular  tracery  was  at  all  dominant  in  the  windows ;  it 
begins  while  the  Flowing  forms  of  tracery  are  still  in  use,  sometimes 
even  earlier.  The  roofs  and  gables  became  low-pitched,  as  in  one  of 
the  classes  of  wooden  roofs  already  spoken  of ;  the  low  gable  may  be 
seen  over  the  grand  Ilowing  west  window  of  York  minster.  Out- 
side, instead  of  the  high  roof,  the  parapet,  pierced  or  embattled, 
becomes  a  main  feature.  So  with  the  towers  ;  magnificent  spires 
were  still  built,  sometimes  in  Northamptonshire  keeping  to  the  so- 
called  broach  form,  but  more  usually  with  parapets,  pinnacles,  and 
flying-buttresses.  But,  as  the  spire  is  one  form  of  the  high  roof, 
the  tendency  of  the  style  Is  to  leave  out  the  spire,  and  to  finish 
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the  tower  itself  with  a  parapet  and  pinnacles.  Most  commonly  the 
square  tower  itself  is  all ;  but  sometimes  the  square  is  finished  with 
an  octagonal ;  sometimes  the  octagon  again  supports  a  spire.  In 
chnrehes  again  the  arches  of  doors  and  windows  had  commonly 
been  pointed.  But  all  through  the  fourteenth  century,  even  while 
Geometrical  tracery  is  still  in  use,  other  alternative  forms  come  in, 
and  become  more  usual  as  Perpendicular  adyances.  A  square- 
headed  window  is  often  couTenient  in  churches,  and  constantly  so 
in  houses.  The  form  was  therefore  used  rery  early ,  whenever  it 
was  wanted,  as  also  was  the  segmental  arch,  most  commonly  round. 
The  square-headed  form  becomes  more  usual  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  the  segmental  gives  way  to  the  four  -  centred  arch  (ans- 
wering to  the  elliptic,  three-centred,  or  flat-topped  arch  in  France 
and  Sicily),  which  is  used  all  through  the  style,  but  becomes  more 
common  towards  the  end. 

In  all  these  ways  the  horizontal  line  comes  in  after  a  fashion 
in  which  it  does  not  in  the  earlier  Gothic  styles.  But  the  ver- 
tical line  is  still  dominant,  all  the  more  dominant.  The  great 
work  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses,  was  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  type  of  the  great  English 
parish  church  as  distinguished  from  the  minster.  In  the  interior  of 
such  a  church.  If  the  wooden  roof  is  of  lower  pitch  than  of  old,  it 
is  a  substitute  for  the  vault  and  not  a  make-shift,  and  it  far  more 
commonly  rests  on  shafts  rising  from  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  truly  vertical  than  some  of  the  West  of  England  churches 
that  follow  this  type.  Even  when  the  shafts  do  not  rise  from  the 
ground,  the  tall  slender  pillars,  commonly  with  narrow  arches,  have 
an  upward  tendency  which  the  flatter  lines  of  the  roof  help  to  bring 
out  more  strongly.  The  great  Perpendicular  parish  church  has 
commonly  a  western  tower;  the  central  tower  is  rather  avoided, 
and  it  sometimes  gives  way  to  a  western  one ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel  becomes  less  strong ,  and  is  sometimes 
made  wholly  by  wood  work ;  aisles  to  the  chancel  are  more  common 
than  before ,  and  chapels  are  often  added  beyond  the  aisles.  The 
apse  is  still  very  rare,  but  it  is  found  at  Saint  Michael's  at  Coven- 
try, and,  as  an  addition,  at  Mold  and  Wrexham  in  North  Wales. 
Vaulting  is  common  over  small  parts  of  the  building ,  as  porches 
and  chapels,  but  it  is  all  but  unknown  over  a  main  body.  Ex- 
amples are  found  everywhere;  but  there  are  two  districts,  Somer- 
set and  East- Anglia,  where  fine  examples  of  two  distinct  types 
are  specially  thick  on  the  ground.  The  differences  in  the  two 
types  of  roof  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  towers  also  are 
widely  different ,  though  singularly  stately  in  both ;  in  the  East- 
Anglian  churches  both  the  towers  and  other  parts  are  greatly 
affected  by  their  material,  which  is  chiefly  flint;  cut  flint  arranged 
so  as  to  make  forms  of  panelling  is  a  very  distinctive  feature.  They 
are  also  distinguished  for  the  vast  number  of  small  windows  in  the 
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clerestory,  two  In  each  "bay,  while  in  Somerset  the  large  churches 
commonly  have  one  large  window  in  each  bay,  while  in  the  smaller 
ones  with  coved  roofs  the  clerestory  is  often  left  out.  In  York- 
shire there  is  a  third  type  of  tower ,  which  evidently  follows  liie 
western  towers  of  the  minster ,  having  a  single  large  belfry-win- 
dow, where  in  Somerset  there  would  bo  two  or  more.  In  Northamp- 
tonshire ,  rich  in  spires  and  octagons ,  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
square  tower  of  great  merit,  at  Titchmarsh.  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  have  another  type  of  tower,  continued  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  Gloucester  abbey;  the 
panelling  looks  as  if  it  were  nailed  on,  which  it  never  does  either 
in  Somerset  or  in  £ast-Anglla.  Of  large  parish  churches  in  this  style 
(out  of  the  special  districts)  the  two  University  churches  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  may  supply  good  examples  :  also  the  collegiate 
(now  cathedral)  church  of  Manchester ,  which  is  purely  parochial 
in  its  iirchitecture ;  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire ,  which  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  without  transepts  and  which  comes  within  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  among  very  small  churches,  Whiston  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (near  Castle  Ashby,  p.  256),  from  its  extraordinai^  grace 
and  its  extremely  late  date,  1634.  But  a  full  list  would  be  endless; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick  out  a  few  examples  here  and  there. 
In  minsters  the  style  is  on  the  whole  less  happy  than  in  parish 
churches.  The  stateliest  exam  pie  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
pendicular parts  of  York ;  but  here,  though  the  feeling,  as  in  the 
earlier  nave.  Is  thoroughly  Continuous,  it  is  hardly  thoroughly  Per- 
pendicular. The  shafts  of  the  clustered  pillars  have  a  prominence 
unusual  in  the  style,  and  which  gives  the  building  an  effect  of  its 
own.  And  another  building  which  belongs  to  this  period  by  date  can 
still  less  be  said  to  belong  to  it  by  style.  The  nave  of  Westminster 
abbey  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century ,  and  a  near  examination 
will  show  that  the  details  are  of  that  date ;  but  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  are  utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  Perpendicular 
style ;  everything  is  closely  adapted  to  the  adjoining  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  And,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  nave  of  Ely, 
where,  in  the  west  front,  the  architect  got  free  of  his  model,  he 
built  in  the  usual  fashion  of  his  own  time.  The  series  of  genuine 
Perpendicular  buildings  begins ,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Gloucester 
and  goes  on  at  Winchester.  The  work  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester 
keeps  all  the  massiveness  and  solemnity  of  earlier  style ,  because 
it  is  in  truth  not  a  rebuilding  from  the  ground ,  but  the  Norman 
nave  cased  in  the  new  style.  This  should  be  compared  with  the 
eastern  parts  of  Gloucester,  where  the  Norman  work  is  not  ccued 
but  merely  overlaid  in  the  peculiar  local  style,  and  with  the  nave 
at  Canterbury  which  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  Here  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  the  same  fault  as  in  the  Komanesque  naves 
of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury ;  the  pier-arches  are  too  high  and 
the  clerestory  too  low ;  the  triforium  has  of  course  vanished.     The 
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style  perhaps  comes  out  better  in  a  type  of  building  which  has  a 
very  lofty  clerestory.  We  see  this  in  Sherborne  minster  and  in 
parts  of  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Saint  Mary  Redcliff  at  Bris* 
tol  also  comes  here,  a  parish  church,  but  —  like  Shoreham  in 
earlier  times  —  ranking  architecturally  as  a  minster,  and  the  only 
English  parish  church  which  is  TauUed  throughout.  It  is  well  to 
compare  it  with  great  churches  of  the  purely  parochial  type ,  as 
Boston,  Nenrark,  Saint  Michael  at  Coventry,  and  Trinity  church  at 
Hull,  one  of  the  greatest  parish  churches  in  England,  supplying  a 
noble  study  of  tracery ,  and  so  far  minster-like  as  to  have  a  ccn« 
tral  tower,  but  having  all  the  lightness  —  an  enemy  might  say 
flimsiness  — •  of  the  parochial  type,  with  the  slender  pillars  and 
wooden  roof.  Saint  Mary  Redcliff  was  designed  for  a  central  tower 
which  would  have  been  of  an  oblong  shape ,  the  transepts  being 
narrower  than  the  nave  and  choir,  as  at  Limoges  and  some  other 
French  churches.  This  form  was  actually  carried  out  in  Bath 
abbey  (1500-1539),  the  only  cathedral  church  altogether  in  the  Per* 
pendicular  style,  which  it  shows  in  a  late  and  for  the  most  part  a 
poor  form.  The  mouldings  are  coarse,  and  the  four-centred  arch, 
often  very  useful  in  doorways,  windows ,  and  even  small  chapels, 
has  thrust  itself  into  the  main  pier-arches,  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
place.  The  tower  is  ungraceful,  and  it  was  great  perversity  to  make 
tho  belfry -windows  and  the  great  east  window  square-headed. 

The  one  good  feature  at  Bath  is  the  fan-tracery  vault  of  the 
choir,  imitated  in  modern  times  over  the  nave.  This  form  of  loof 
is  the  great  contribution  of  the  Perpendicular  stylo  to  tho  art  of 
vaulting.  It  begins  early  in  the  style ,  as  in  the  cloister  at  Glou- 
cester (1351-77),  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples;  but  it  did  not 
come  into  use  over  large  spaces  till  much  later.  The  earlier  Per- 
pendicular vaults  forsake  the  simpler  arrangements  of  earlier  times 
and  do  not  bring  in  the  compact  magnificence  of  the  fan-roof.  In 
the  wooden  roofs  at  York  and  in  many  stone  roofs,  the  ribs  seem  to 
run  over  the  vault  without  much  meaning.  The  flat  pier-arches  at 
Bath  point  to  another  tendency  of  the  latest  form  of  the  style, 
where  there  almost  seems  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  piers  and  arches.  In 
the  two  most  elaborate  examples  of  late  Perpendicular,  Saint 
George's  chapel  at  Windsor  and  Henry  tho  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  the  arcades  are  of  very  little  importauce.  Tho  West- 
minster chapel  is  a  wonderful  work,  but  it  must  bo  allowed  to  be 
overcharged  with  ornament;  minute  enrichment  has  taken  tho 
place  of  boldness  of  design.  The  really  grandest  building  in  late 
Perpendicular  is  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
the  windows  and  the  fan-tracery  roof  are  of  the  very  best  kind, 
and  the  ornament  throughout,  though  rich,  is  not  overdone.  And 
the  design  is  as  bold  and  simple  as  a  Greek  temple.  In  the  choir 
of  a  college  chapel  pier-arches  are  not  needed ;  the  type  of  chapel 
brought  in  by  William  of  Wykeham  has  a  short  nave  of  two  bays 
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with  of  course  two  arches  and  one  pillar  on  each  side.  King's 
chapel  consists  of  twelre  hays,  with  no  architectural  distinction 
between  naye  and  choir.  There  are  no  aisles,  therefore  no  pier- 
arches  ;  hut  there  are  chapels  between  the  buttresses,  as  in  many 
French  churches. 

These  three  famous  chapels,  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
Cambridge,  have  no  towers.  King's  could  not  have  any  but  a 
detached  campanile,  like  Magdalen  at  Oxford.  Otherwise,  the  Per- 
pendicular style  which,  in  the  parish  church,  tends  to  sacrifice 
the  central  to  the  western  tower,  tends  in  the  minster  to  make 
the  central  tower  more  predominant  than  ever.  At  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Saint  Albans,  western  towers  were  pulled  down, 
clearly  to  give  greater  predominance  to  the  central  one;  and  this 
at  Winchester  and  Saint  Albans,  without  ever  actually  rebuilding 
(whatever  may  have  been  designed) ,  the  old  central  towers  in  the 
new  style.  At  Gloucester  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the 
stateliest  guise  of  the  local  style ,  and  it  set  the  fashion  to  Wor- 
cester, Malvern,  and  some  smaller  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  York  the  western  towers  were  finished  in  the  new  style,  while 
the  central  tower  kept  its  Norman  massiveness  even  with  Per- 
pendicular details.  It  was  seemingly  designed  to  carry  some 
farther  finish,  perhaps  an  Imperial  crown,  like  those  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  The  York  tower  may  be  said 
to  be  in  some  sort  repeated  at  Beverley ,  where  the  mid-tower  was 
never  carried  up.  The  great  towers  of  Durham  and  its  dependency 
Howden  were  carried  up  with  the  finish  of  a  smaller  square  stage, 
answering  to  the  octagon  in  some  other  cases,  which  was  Itself  to 
receive  a  crown.  At  Durham,  as  at  York,  the  western  towers  were 
spared,  and  carried  up  in  the  new  style.  In  some  cases,  both  of 
larger  and  smaller  churches,  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  building 
which  already  had  a  central  tower.  So  it  was  at  Hereford  cathedral, 
Malmesbury  abbey,  Wlmborne  minster  (where  the  tower  of  this 
date  Is  said  to  have  succeeded  an  earlier  one),  Chrlstchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  parish  churches  of  Purton  In  Wiltshire  and  Saint 
Cuthberht  at  Wells.  These  in  fact,  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
western  transept,  repeat  the  outline  of  Ely  as  it  stood  before  the 
substitution  of  the  octagon  for  the  square  central  tower.  The 
strange  thing  Is  that  this  grouping  of  a  central  and  a  western  tower, 
common  in  France,  was  in  England  not  only  rare  but  hardly  ever 
destined  to  last  when  it  was  used.  In  most  cases  either  the  western 
or  the  central  tower  has  fallen,  and  It  Is  only  at  Wlmbome  and 
Purton  that  this  grouping  can  now  be  studied. 

Meanwhile  domestic  architecture  was  fast  advancing.  In  Eng- 
land, It  should  be  noticed,  nearly  all  medieval  architecture  that 
is  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  or  military  Is  domestic.  The  history  of 
England  gave  no  room  for  such  developments  of  municipal  inde- 
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pendencei  and  thereby  of  municipal  architecture,  as  were  to  be 
seen  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  There  are  some  fine 
guild-halls  in  England,  as  those  of  London,  York,  Exeter,  and 
Coyentry ;  but  the  hall  itself  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
hall  of  a  palace  or  great  monastery,  and  the  whole  municipal  build- 
ing nowhere  becomes,  as  often  on  the  continent,  a  rival  to  the 
minster  and  the  castle.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  England 
is  that  country-houses,  great  and  small,  manor-houses,  parsonages, 
houses  in  Tillages  and  open  towns,  put  on  an  artistic  character 
much  sooner  than  they  did  in  lands  where  safety  could  be  had  only 
either  in  a  castle  or  in  a  walled  town.  The  French  ehdteau  com- 
monly belongs  to  the  last  days  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  com- 
monly supplants  an  actual  castle.  In  England  the  simple  manor- 
house,  quite  distinct  from  the  castle,  existed  at  least  from  the 
thirteenth  century ,  and  grew  with  every  developement  of  art  up 
to  the  sixteenth.  The  mere  architectural  style  is  of  course  the 
same  in  a  house  and  in  a  church  of  the  same  date;  but  some 
features  are  more  convenient  in  domestic  buildings ;  thus  in  houses 
the  square -headed  window  is  more  convenient  than  the  pointed, 
except  in  rooms  of  special  dignity,  as  the  hall  and  chapel.  Again 
the  projecting  oriel  or  bay-window  is  a  specially  domestic  feature, 
for  which  there  is  no  place  in  a  church.  The  hall  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  medi»val  house,  great  or  small;  at  first  it  was  almost 
the  whole  house;  gradually  the  number  of  rooms  increased;  the 
iolar  opening  into  the  hall  grew  into  the  (with)  drawing-room; 
towards  the  ead  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dining-room,  as  distinct 
from  the  hall,  began  to  creep  in.  The  hall  is  commonly  of  the  full 
height  and  width  of  the  house,  with  an  open  roof;  as  the  art  of 
making  such  roofs  grew,  the  old  fashion  of  building  halls  with 
pillars  and  arches  died  out.  Thus  Richard  the  Second,  in  rebuild- 
ing Westminster  hall,  the  grandest  of  the  class,  took  away  the 
arches  of  William  Ruf  us,  and  threw  the  whole  into  one  body,  under 
one  vast  timber  roof.  But  sometimes  in  halls,  and  more  commonly 
in  bams,  the  wooden  roof  is  a  construction  independent  of  the  walls, 
and  rests  on  wooden  pillars,  as  in  the  Bishop's  hall  at  Hereford. 
The  great  oriel  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  commonly 
a  marked  feature.  The  materials  of  houses  depended  more  on  the 
district  than  those  of  churches,  for,  though  there  were  wooden 
churches,  even  down  to  quite  late  times,  especially  in  Essex  and 
East-Anglla,  yet  stone  was  the  usual  material.  In  houses  stone 
was  constantly  used  in  stone  districts  like  Somerset  and  North- 
hamptonshire ,  while  in  the  western  midland  counties,  timber  or 
timber  and  brick,  prevailed  even  in  houses  of  great  size  (as  Speke 
Hall  near  Liverpool),  and  in  the  eastern  counties  brick  came  Into 
use  very  early.  Examples  of  houses  of  all  kinds  become  more 
common  as  we  go  on.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Clevedon  Court  in 
Somerset  Is  one  of  the  finest;  in  the  fifteenth  examples  are  very 
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common,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  English  domestic 
architecture  reaches  its  perfection  in  buildings  like  Oowdray  in 
Sussex  -^  unluckily  damaged  by  flre  —  and  Thornbury  castle  in  Glou- 
cestershire —  unluckily  never  finished.  Cowdray  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  actual  example  of  a  manor-house  on  a  vast  scale,  keeping 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  castle  beyond  the  gate-house.  Thorn- 
bury  is  a  mere  fragment;  but  the  oriels,  round,  and  not,  as  usual, 
polygonal,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Both  these  buildings, 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  belong  to  the  very  last  days  of 
Gothic  architecture,  just  before  Italian  influences  came  In.  The 
work  of  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court  is  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
same  date  too  are  many  of  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  the  colleges  indeed  were  originally  built  after  the  type 
of  large  houses;  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  ground-plan 
between  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire  iind  Queens*  College,  Cam- 
bridge, buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  gateways 
of  the  Caml)ridge  colleges  are  specially  fine;  and  one  of  the  grand- 
est pieces  of  Perpendicular  architecture  is  the  Divinity  school  at 
Oxford,  with  its  vast  windows  and  rich  vaulted  roof.  It  is  a  build- 
ing by  itself,  having  a  design  and  proportion  of  its  own,  quite 
unlike  that  of  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 

Barns  too,  as  has  been  casually  Implied,  were  at  this  time  works 
of  architecture ;  they  were  plain  but  not  rude,  exactly  suiting  their 
purpose.  The  windows  are  commonly  mere  slits,  but  the  gables 
and  doorways  are  artistically  treated,  and  the  roofs  are  often 
wonders  of  carpentry.  Very  fine  ones  may  be  seen  at  Glastonbury, 
"Wells,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Frocester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gothic  architecture  be- 
gan in  England,  as  it  had  already  begun  in  France,  to  give  way  to 
the  Revived  Italian.  The  change  of  taste  began  In  the  accessory 
arts  before  it  touched  architectute  proper.  Thus,  at  Westminster  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Italian  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
while  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  of  pure  Gothic,  though  of 
the  very  latest  type,  his  tomb  is  Italian.  So  a  new  taste  in  wood- 
work, cinque-cento  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  begins  in 
King's  College  chapel.  The  change  of  style  in  France  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  remarkable  clasJs  of  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  which  Saint  Eustace 
at  Paris  is  the  head;  the  general  idea,  the  proportions  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  building  are  still  strictly  Gothic,  but  the  minuter 
details  are  Italian.  In  England,  where  at  this  time  more  churches 
were  pulled  down  than  built  up ,  the  progress  of  this  age  of  tran- 
sition mainly  has  to  be  traced  in  houses.  The  general  conception 
remains  Gothic;  indeed  no  outline  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  an  Elizabethan  house,  with  its  great  windows  and  endless 
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gables.  But  the  Gothic  detail  loses  its  purity,  and  gets  mined  up 
with  Italian  features.  The  Italian  details,  howeyer,  are  used  after 
a  Gothic  fashion;  classical  or  ^ucMJ- classical  columns  come  in  again; 
but  they  are  nsed  just  as  the  mediSBval  builders  used  their  win- 
AoMvs  and  blank  arcades,  many  ranges  are  placed  one  OT^r  the  other. 
The  earliest  house  of  this  kind  was  most  likely  Longleat,  lb  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  this,  the  work  of  an  Italian  aifchl- 
teet,  though  still  cinque-cento  and  by  no  means  fully  developed 
Revived  Italian ,  was  too  advanced  for  English  taste ,  and  the 
struggle  of  styles  may  be  looked  on  as  going  on  quite  to  the  time  of 
the  (^vil  Wars.  Indeed  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ,  there  is ,  specially  in  Oxford ,  what  has  been  called  After'- 
Gothic,  a  distinct  return  to  purer  designs.  Thus  the  chapel  of 
Wadham  college,  built  by  builders  from  Somerset,  is  known  to  be 
a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  otherwise  any  one  would 
have  assigned  it  to  the  fifteenth.  The  staircase  of  Christ  Church, 
with  its  single  central  pillar  and  fan-tracery,  a  most  bold  and  ori- 
ginal design,  is  later  still,  about  1640.  In  some  cases  the  tracery 
of  this  date  forsook  the  Perpendicular  line  and  fell  back  upon 
Flowing  forms. 

But  meanwhile  the  mOre  strictly  Italian  taste  was  coming  in. 
Inigo  Jones  added  a  classical  portico  to  Saint  Paul's,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  added  a  perch  with  twisted  columns  to  Saint  Mary's 
at  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration  the  Italian  tast^  decidedly  pre- 
vailed, and  any  traces  of  the  niedisval  styles  are  now  mere 
survivals.  But  in  some  districts  and  under  some  circumstances  the 
survivals  lasted  a  long  while.  Small  houses  with  very  good  outlines 
and  with  mullioned  windows  were  built  into  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury ;  in  Somerset  indeed,  perhaps  in  Northamptonshire,  the  two 
great  districts  of  domestic  architecture  \n  stone,  the  survival  may 
be  said  to  have  met  the  modern  revival ;  the  mullioned  wind.ow 
never  quite  went  out  of  use,  though  it  often  put  on  very  poor  and 
meagre  formis.  But  from  the  time  when  St,  Pauls  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  in  Italian  (1675-1710)  till  the  time  when  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  rebuilt  in  Perpendicular  (1840-60),  Italian  archi- 
tecture, varied  now  and  then  by  attempts  at  reproducing  strictly 
Greek  fashions,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  received  style  In  England. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  rela- 
tions between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture  become  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  they  had  been  in  earlier  times.  Churches 
were  now  comparatively  seldom  built,  while  secular  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  became  of  more  and  more  importance.  Here 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  England  and  Italy,  to  some  extent 
between  England  and  either  Germany  or  France.  In  jail  those 
conutrles  there  was  a  greater  or  less  tendency ,  far  more  pre- 
valent In  Italy  than  in  the  other  two  countries,  to  build  new 
churches  and  to  rebuild  or  recast  the  old  ones  in  the  style  which 
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had  become  fashionable.  In  England  there  is  far  less  of  this.  There 
is  nothing  in  England  answering  to  the  Jesuits*  churches  on  the 
continent,  to  great  abbeys  like  Fiilds  and  Einsiedeln  wholly  rebuilt 
in  Italian,  or  to  churches  like  WQrzbnrg  transformed  as  far  as 
•might  be  into  Italian  from  Romanesque  or  Gothic.  The  French 
fashion  of  rebuilding  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery  in 
Italian,  but  leaving  the  ancient  church,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
designs,  sometimes  not  getting  beyond  designs  but  sometimes 
more  or  less  fully  carried  out,  for  rebuilding  various  colleges  in 
Oxford  in  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  Are  caused  the  building  of  a  good  many  churches  there  in  the 
new  style.  But  on  the  whole,  there  is,  compared  with  other 
countries,  but  little  in  England  of  ecclesiastical  work  of  this  kind. 
Saint  Paul's  stands  alone  as  an  Italian  church  of  the  first  class. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  Wren,  though  he  despised  Gothic 
architecture  and  knew  nothing  of  its  details,  was  quite  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  catch  a  Gothic  outline,  as  he  showed  at  Westminster  and 
at  Warwick.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years  medieval  architecture 
was,  as  the  name  Ooihie  shows,  an  object  of  fashionable  and 
literary  contempt,  as  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  by  several 
passages  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  A  few  however,  antiquaries 
or  poets,  ventured  always  to  cherish  some  admiration  for  the 
older  fashion,  and  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  as  part  of  the 
revival  of  the  romantic  taste  late  in  the  last  century.  We  do 
owe  something  to  Horace  Walpole  after  all.  The  call  for  a  number 
of  new  churches  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely- 
helped  on  the  Gothic  revival.  There  was  a  very  general  belief 
that  Gothic  was  the  right  style  for  a  church,  but  not  for  any  other 
building.  This  would  have  seemed  a  strange  d4)ctrine  to  the  archi- 
tects of  any  earlier  period,  pagan  or  Christian,  as  they  all  built 
their  religious  and  their  secular  buildings  in  the  same  style.  The 
earlier  attempts  at  the  revived  Gothic  were  naturally  very  bad  in 
point  of  detail,  and  still  worse  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment; but  in  point  of  mere  outline  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
buildings,  specially  spires  in  the  midland  counties,  which  have 
really  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  earlier  design,  than  many  more 
recent  buildings  whose  detail  is  immeasureably  better. 

Along  with  the  practical  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture  came 
the  revival  of  its  study.  But  with  this  we  are  hardly  concerned, 
except  so  far  as  it  practically  influenced  buildings.  It  is  clear  that 
older  styles  could  not  be  revived  till  their  succession  and  the  nature 
of  their  characteristic  detail  had  been  made  out,  otherwise  details 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century  might  be  jumbled 
together.  The  first  at  all  successful  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  English  Gothic  was  made  by  George  Millers,  a  minor 
canon  of  Ely,  in  his  History  of  that  cathedral.  After  him  came 
Rickman,  whose  useful  labours  did  much  to  spread  knowledge  on 
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the  subjeot.  Since  the  middle  of  the  present  centary  few  churches 
have  been  built  in  England  in  any  style  but  some  form  of  Gothic, 
though  there  has  been  endless  diyersity  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to 
the  form  of  Gothic  to  be  chosen.  The  style  was  slower  in  making 
its  way  into  houses  and  other  secular  buildings.  The  building  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  latest  form  of  English  Gothic 
was  in  one  sense  the  greatest  Tictory  of  the  revival ;  in  another  way 
It  did  it  great  mischief.  For  faults  which  belonged  to  the  building 
itself,  and  whiph  would  have  been  just  as  keenly  felt  if  the  details 
had  been  Italian,  were  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  style  chosen. 
Since  then  we  have  had  an  Italian  Foreign  Office,  but  the  latest 
great  public  buildings  have  again  been  Gothic,  though  of  another 
form. 

The  history  of  the  Gothic  revival  can  be  nowhere  better  traced 
than  in  the  University  and  College  buildings  at  Oxford.  The  last 
lUlian  building  (if  it  can  be  called  Italian)  was  the  Taylor  Build- 
ing in  1842.  Before  that  there  had  been  many  attempts  at  Gothic, 
the  most  successful  of  which  in  point  of  detail  was  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  in  18S^.  Between  1840  and  1850  it  seemed  established 
that  the  revival  was  to  start  from  the  last  days  of  English  Gothic. 
This  was  surely  a  reasonable  doctrine;  no  one  can  wish  architec- 
ture to  remain  imitative ;  but  a  revived  art  must  start  from  some 
point,  and  the  last  period  of  good  work  in  past  times  is  surely  the 
most  natural  point  to  start  from.  From  that  it  may  develope  afresh 
in  any  direction.  But  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
a  new  fashion  set  in.  Everything  was  to  be  Gothic ;  only  it  must 
not  be  any  form  of  English  Gothic.  We  were  to  go  to  Venice  and 
Verona  for  details  which  suited  Venice  and  Verona,  but  which  did 
not  suit  England ;  we  were  not  to  learn  anything  from  Cowdray, 
Thornbury,  or  Wells.  Lastly  there  has  come  a  stranger  fashion  still ; 
of  all  the  styles  in  the  world  the  one  last  picked  out  for  imitation 
has. been  the  corrupt  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Italian  detail  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  This  style,  if  style  it 
can  be  called,  marks  a  very  interesting  stage  In  the  history  of  art ; 
but  surely,  for  a  style  to  build  in,  any  pure  style  of  any  kind 
would  be  better.  It  is  like  the  macaronic  verses,  with  one  line 
in  one  language  and  the  next  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
colleges,  like  Magdalen  and  New  College,  have  withstood  all  these 
strange  fashions ,  and  have  steadily  built  in  the  latest  form  of 
national  art. 

A  modem  architect  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  no  architect 
of  any  other  age  ever  was  placed.  In  all  earlier  times,  Greek, 
Roman,  Saracen,  Mediaeval,  Revived  Italian,  there  has  been  some 
one  prevalent  style  in  which  men  built  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
in  periods  of  transition  the  only  choice  lay  between  the  style  that 
was  going  out  and  the  style  that  was  coming  in,  and  the  result  for 
a  season  commonly  was  a  mixture  of  the  two.    But  now  there  is 
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no  one  acknowledged  style.  We  can  hardly  say  that  Gothic  Is  now 
60  fully  acknowledged  as  it  was  a  little  time  ago,  and  as  to  the 
form  of  Qothie  there  is  still  no  agreement  at  all.  Each  architect 
practically  chooses  his  own  style.  That  is,  he  sits  down  and  con«- 
slders  of  what  past  age  he  shall  try  and  reproduce  the  architecture. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  altogether  new ;  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  at  any  earlier  time.  The  nineteenth  century  stands  alone 
in  having  no  one  characteristic  style.  The  fact  is  at  least  worth 
notice  in  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  succession  of  the  characteristic 
styles  of  earlier  centuries. 


Table  of  the  Architeotaral  Styles  in  England. 

\  Primitive  or  Pre -Norman  Eoman- 
I.  BoiiA]iK8<iDS             \       esque  (pp.  xxxiv^xjcxvii)      .    .     Before    1066 
jNorman 1066-1195 

I  Early  Bngliah  or 
Lancet 1189-1300 
Decorated  l^j^^^j^^g'i^*'}  ....         1300-1377 
Perpendicular 1377—1647 

III.  Remaissakce  or  Bevivbd  Italian,   Inclading  Jadobean  (see 

p.  lix),  Oeorgian,  Falladian^  etc 1517etseq. 

The  last  thirty  year?  or  lo  oi  each  period  may  be  described  as  a  time 
uf  Transition  from  one  style  to  tbe  following,  Tbe  Elizabethan  or  Tudor 
style  marks  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance. 

Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


Abaatt^  the  tablet  or  slab  above 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

Aisle^  the  side-building  of  a  church 
(or  hall),  attached  to  the  main 
body,  commonly  at  a  lower  height. 

Ap*e^  the  circular  or  polygonal  end- 
ing of  a  church  or  its  main  body, 
commonly  of  the  £.  limb,  in  Ger- 
many often  at  both  ends. 

Arcade^  a  series  of  arches  supported 
by  piers  or  columns,  either  open 
or  backed  by  masonry. 

Archet  may  be  Bound  (semicircular, 
etc.)  or  Pointed  (Lancet,  etc.).  A 
Stilted  Arch  is  one  in  which  the 
curve  begins  above  the  impost 
(q.  v.).  The  Four-centred  or  Tudor 
Arch  is  a  depressed  form,  in  which 
the  curves  must  be  referred  to  four 
different  centres.  A  Containing  Arch 
is  the  outer  arch  of  a  window, 
enclosing  the  smaller  arches  at  the 
top  of  the  lights  (q.  v.).  Segmental 
Archj  one  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle. 

Architrave^  the  lowest  member  of  the 
entablature,  resting  on  the  abacus 
(see  above)  and  connecting  one 
column  with  another. 

Ashlar y  hewn  or  squared  stone  used 
in  building. 


Bailepy  court-yard  of  a  castle. 

Baift  the  part  of  the  building  be^ 
tween  two  pillars  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  any  similar  individual 
of  a  series  of  repetitions. 

Bay'WindoiOy  a  projecting  window 
of  any  sha^e,  built  up  from  (he 
ground,   often  called  Bote-ieindow. 

Boiiy  a  mass  of  carving  at  the  inters 
section  of  the  ribs  of  a  vault,  etc 

Broach  Spire,  a  spire  springing  from 
a  tower  without  the  intervention 
of  a  parapet  or  other  architectural 
feature  to  mark  the  transition. 

Buttress,  an  external  support  to  the 
wall  of  a  building;  Flying  Buttress , 
one  supporting  an  upper  wall  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  arch 
above  a  lower  part  of  the  building 
(as  the  aisle  of  a  church). 

Campanile^  bell  tower  (ttal.). 

Cathedral  Churchy  a  church  contain- 
ing the  cathedra  or  seat  of  a  bis- 
hop. A  .  Conventual  Church  is  a 
church  served  by  monks  or  regular 
clergy;  a  OoHegiaie  Church  is  one 
served  by  a  body  of  canons  or 
other  secular  clergy.  A  Minster  is 
a  great  church,  commonly  cathe- 
dral, conventual,  or  collegiate. 

Chancel,  the  same  as  Choir  (q.  v.). 
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Chantrp^  a  small  chapel  over  or  near 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  used  for 
the  chuiting  of  masaes  for  his  soul. 

Chapter-haiu^,  the  place  of  meeting 
of  a  chapter  or  monastery. 

Chevrony  %igeag  moulding  or  orna- 
mentation. 

Chdrf  the  part  of  a  church  set  apart 
for  the  clergy  and  other  officials, 
commonly  the  B.  part,  hut  in 
Germany  often  at  both  ends. 

Clerettoryy  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
stages  of  a  great  church,  standing 
clear  above  the  aisles. 

Cloister^  a  covered  court  in  a  mon- 
astery or  college,  commonly  attach- 
ed to  the  church. 

Column^  the  support  of  an  arch  or 
entablature,  keeping  somewhat  of 
classical  style  and  proportion. 

Corbel,  an  ornamented  projection  or 
bracket  supporting  a  weight. 

Cornicty  the  highest  member  of  the 
entablature. 

Crocket,  a  conventional  tuft  of  foliage 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  ga- 
bles, etc. 

Crypt,  a  vault  beneath  a  building, 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground. 

Diaper,  a  uniform  ornamental  pattern 
covering  a  flat  surface. 

DormeT'WindoWy  a  window  rising  from 
a  sloping  roof  and  covered  by  a 
small  gable. 

Dormitorpy  the  sleeping-place  of  a 
monastery. 

Fntablatwey  the  horizontal  mass  sup- 
ported by  the  columns  in  Greek 
architecture,  divided  into  Archi- 
trave, Friese,  and  Cornice  (q.  v.). 

Flamboyant  Style,  the  late-Gothic  style 
of  France,  so  called  from  the  flame- 
like form  of  its  tracery,  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  England. 

Friexe,  the  middle  member  of  the 
entablature,  often  enriched  with 
sculpture. 

Oalilet,  a  porch  or  chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  a  church}  see  foot-note 
at  p.  419. 

Gargoyle,  a  projecting  carved  water- 
spout, usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grotesque  animal. 

Groin,  the  curve  or  edge  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  vaults. 

Half-timbered  or  Tinibered  Building*, 
buildings  consisting  of  wooden 
beams  and  posts,  with  the  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  up  with  plas- 
ter, elay,  or  brick-work. 

Ifanuuer-beam,  a  large  projecting 
beam  used  to  support  the  rafters 
of  a  roof  in  plaee  of  a  tie-beam. 


Herring-hone  Work,  masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead 
of  tlat. 

Jmpott,  the  point  where  the  arch 
rises  from  its  piers. 

Jamb,  the  side  of  a  door,  window, 
or  archway. 

Lady  Cht^el,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lich  Gate,  a  covered  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  a  churchyard,  through 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
carried  (A.  S.  lie,  a  corpse). 

Lieme'rU>Sj  the  smaller  intermediate 
ribs  in  a  vault,  not  rising  from 
the  impost. 

Light,  a  window  -  opening,  compart- 
ment of  a  window. 

Moulding,  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  the  varieties  of  outline  or  con- 
tour given  to  the  angles  of  the 
various  subordinate  parts  and  fea- 
tures of  buildings,  whether  pro- 
jections or  cavities,  such  as  cor- 
nices, capitals,  bases,  etc.  (Parker). 

Mullion,  an  upright  bar  of  stone  di- 
viding a  window  into  compart- 
ments (lights). 

Nave,  the  main  body  of  a  church, 
occupied  by  the  general  congre- 
gation. 

Ogee,  a  curved  line  or  moulding  partly 
concave  and  partly  convex  (adjec. 
Ogival), 

Oriel,  a  window  like  a  bay-window, 
but  supported  by  corbels  and  not 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Panelling,  ornamentation  of  a  flat 
surface  by  recessed  compartments. 

Pargeted,  adorned  with  plaster  orna- 
mentation. 

Pier,  the  support  of  an  arch,  whether 
taking  the  form  of  a  column  or 
not. 

Preebytery,  the  part  of  a  church  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Refectory,  the  dining-hall  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

Reredos,  the  screen  at  the  back  of 
an  altar. 

Ribs,  the  raised  bars  of  masonry  mark- 
ing the  joints  or  intersections  of 
a  vault. 

Rusticated  Masonry,  masonry  marked 
by  deeply  grooved  joints  round 
each  stone,  the  faces  of  the  stones 
being  generally  left  rough. 

Sedilia,  the  seats  for  the  officiating 
clergy  on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir, 
near  the  altar. 

Solar,  upper  room  or  loft,  withdraw 
ing  room. 
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spandrel,  the  spaee  (usanlly  trian- 
galar)  oetween  the  spao  or  curve 
of  an  arch  and  the  right  angle 
enclosing  it. 

Splay,  the  embrasure,  or  sloping  side 
of  a  window-opening. 

Tie-beamy  a  transverse  beam  holding 
together  the  sides  of  a  roof  or  wall. 

Tracery ,  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
heads  of  windows,  etc.,  formed  by 
the  crossing  or  interweaving  of  bars 
of  stone.  Plate  Ti'ocery ,  the  sim- 
plest form,  consists,  a«  it  were,  of 
openings  punched  or  pierced  in  a 
stone  surface.  In  Oeomeirical  Tra- 
cery the  forms  are  those  of  regular 
geometrical  figures,  while  in  the 
later  Flotcinff  Tracery  great  irregu- 
larity of  outline  prevails. 

Traiuepty  the  cross -limb  of  a  church 
(or  barn). 


Triforium  (thoroughfare^),  the  second 
stage  or  story  of  a  church,  between 
the  nave-arcade  and  the  clerestory 
(q.  v.).  In  its  fully  developed  form 
a  passage  runs  round  it, 

VaxAi^  VauHini;^  the  arched  ceiling 
of  a  building,  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  form 
of  vault  over  a  rectangular  area 
is  the  Cylindrical,  Barrel,  or  Waff- 
gon  Vault,  which  springs  from  two 
parallel  walls.  Cfroined  Yauliing 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
vaults  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Fan  Tracery  Vaitlting,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  English 
Perp.  architecture,  is  a  form  in 
which  all  the  ribs  have  the  same 
curve  and  produce  an  effect  some- 
what resembling  the  sticks  of  a 
fan. 


Ancient  Monnments 

by 
Otneral  Pitt  Rivera,  GoYexnment  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monnments. 
The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882  is  purely  permissive.  It  enables 
the  owners  of  pre-historic  and  other  ancient  monuments,  who  desire  to 
do  so,  to  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of  H.  M.  Commissioners  uf 
Works,  after  which  it  becomes  illegal  to  destroy  them.  They  continue  to 
be  the  property  of  their  owners,  as  before,  but  subject  to  their  being  pre- 
served as  National  Monuments,  and  these  provisions  are  binding  on  future 
owners.  The  fact  of  a  monument  being  under  the  Act  is  consequently  no 
criterion  of  its  historic  value*,  it  merely  represents  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  owner.  Some  of  the  most  import* 
ant  are  not  included,  whilst  those  that  are  under  the  Act,  amounting  to 
some  40  in  all,  are  not  in  all  cases  those  which  would  have  been  selected 
as  the  best  examples.  They  afford,  however ,  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  following  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
principal  Ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  the  letter  (I)  is  appended 
to  those  which  are  included  under  the  Act. 

Stone  Circlet  and  Collections  of  Standing  Stonee.  The  majority  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral,  but  their  uses  probably  varied  in  different 
localities.  Amongst  these,  Stonehenge  (p.  iOQ)  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  date 
has  never  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  it,  until  the  ground  around  has  been  carefully  excavated  and  exam* 
ined.  It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  elements,  and  is  liable  to  further  in- 
jury Arom  the  same  cause.  Amongst  other  monuments  of  the  same  class,  the 
most  important  are  :  The  Eing  of  Brogar,  in  the  Orkneys,  15  M.  from  Kirk- 
,  wall  (p.  625)*,  Callemish  (I),  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  16  M.  from  Stomoway  *, 
\  the  Stone  (Circle  on  Castle  Bigg  (I),  near  Keswick,  Cumberland;  Long  Meg 
and  her  Daughters  (p.  882);  the  RoUrich  or  BoUright  Stones  (I;  p.  188); 
and  the  Circle  at  Stanton  Drew  (I;  p.  121).  —  Cromleehe,  These  consist 
of  upright  stones,  surmounted  by  one  or  more  cap-stones,  and  they  have 
generally  formed  chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  covered  by  long 
or  round  mounds,  which  have  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  chambers  bare. 
They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Stone  Age.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned:  Kits  (3oty  House  (I;  p.  34);  Plas  Newydd,  in  Anglesey 
(p.  294)^  and  the  Pentre  Evan  (I)  in  Fembrokeshire.  —  Chancered  Tumuli, 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  burial  places  of  the  Stone  Age  folk  at 
Stuney  Littleton   (I),  near  Wellow,   Somersetshire,   6  M.  from  Bath;  tbe 
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Tumulus  at  TJley  (I),  6  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Stroud ,  Gloucestershire ;  and 
the  Chambered  Mound  at  Maeshowe.     Long  Barrows,  of  the  same  pe-  y 

riod,  hut  without  chambers,  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Great  ' 

Britain.  —  Round  Barrows.    The  graves  of  the  Bronse  Age  people  are  to 
be  seen  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain.    Some  of  the  best, 
,  including  the  so-called  Bowl  Barrows,  Bell  Barrows,  and  Disc  Barrows,  " 

are  to  be  seen  on  Salisbui'y  Plain,  near  Stonehenge,  or  on  the  road  from  ,t 

Salisbury  to  Blnndford,  near  Woodyates,  about  12  M.  from  Salisbury.  —  ♦• 
British  Camps.    These  usually  occupy  commanding  positions,  on  the  tops 
of  hills,   and  are  surrounded  hy  one  or  more  banks  and  ditches.    They  *" 

were  probably  ufed  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  ^ 

surrounding  them,  when  attacked  hy  neighbouring  tribes,  and  many  are 
known  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  in  Roman  times.  Maiden 
Castle  (p.  97)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  these  structures. 
The  entrance  to  the  main  entrenchment  is  covered  by  a  series  of  earth- 
works, resembling  the  Bemi-Lunes  of  a  modern  fortification.  Old  Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum ;  p.  98)  was  probably  originally  a  British  Camp ,  though 
much  altered  In  Saxon  and  Norman  times.  From  its  historical  associations 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  this  class  in  the  country. 
Cadbury  Camp  (p.  122) :  Worlebury,  on  the  bill  above  Weston-super-Mare 
(p.  126);  Cissbury  (p.  53);  Barbury  Castle,  between  Swindon  and  Marl- 
borough; and  the  Black  and  White  Catherthuns  (1),  5  M.  from  Brechin, 
Forfarshire,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  interesting.  — 
Places  of  Worship  and  Assembly.  These  differ  from  the  Camps  in  having 
their  ditches  inside  of  the  ramparts,  instead  of  outside,  or  in  having  banks 
without  ditches.  The  most  important,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  is  un- 
doubtedly Avebury  (p.  106).  This  has  a  circle  of  large  stones  within  the 
ditch,  and  other  smaller  circles  of  stones  formerly  existed  in  the  interior, 
which  are  now  partly  destroyed.  Arbor  Low  (I ;  p.  879)  is  another  struc- 
ture of  the  same  character,  having  a  circle  of  32  stones  in  the  interior, 
all  of  which  have  fallen;  the  Circle  on  Eyam  Moor  (I;  p.  376)  is  a 
smaller  example  of  the  same  class;  Arthur's  Round  Table,  near  Penrith, 
has  a  bank  and  ditch,  but  no  stone  circle;  Mayborough,  dose  to  it,  has  a 
bank  constructed  of  carried  stone;  the  Circles  at  Thornborough,  near  Tan- 
field,  Yorkshire,  are  of  the  same  class;  the  Circle  at  Knowlton,  7  M.  to 
the  x(.  of  Wimborne,  completes  the  list  of  these  structures.  The  latter, 
though  of  small  relief  and  little  known ,  is  interesting  from  having  an 
early  Norman  church  in  the  centre,  which  in  all  probability  replaced 
some  earlier  pagan  place  of  worship.  —  Dykes  and  Continuous  Entrench- 
ments.  The  Wall  of  Antoninus,  betw  een  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Firth  of 
Clyde,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  most  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  a  monument  of  interest,  not  only  to  Scotsmen,  but  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  well-preserved  portion  near  Falkirk.  The  Roman  Wall  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Newcastle  is  comparatively  well-preserved.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  several  Camps,  along  the  line ,  is  that  at  Chesters 
(Cilurnum),  near  Hexham.  Traces  of  tne  great  entrenchment  called  Wans- 
dyke,  having  its  ditch  to  the  N.,  may  be  seen  in  several  places,  run- 
ning from  the  Severn  on  the  W.,  to  Savernake  Forest  on  the  E.  The  best 
position  for  seeing  this  dyke  is  at  Shepherd's  Shore,  4M.  to  theN.  of  De- 
vizes. Bokerly  Dyke  (p.  102),  11  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  on  the  Roman 
Boad  to  Badbury  Rings,  is  an  entrenchment  of  high  relief,  4  M.  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  to  the  N.  E.  It  is  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing lately  been  proved  to  have  been  constructed  subsequentiy  to  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  600  Roman  coins  having  been  found  in  the  rampart, 
dating  up  to  that  period.  It  probably  formed  part  of  the  defensive  ar- 
rangements of  the  Romanized  Britons  against  their  baxon  invaders.  Ofia's 
Dyke  (p.  268),  running  from  the  Severn  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
and  several  dykes  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  may  also  be  noted.  —  Ancient  Flint 
Mines  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  people  of  the  Stone  Age  were  in  the  habit  of 
sinkiDg  shafts,  30  or  40  feet  deep,  in  chalk  districts,  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
flint,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  their  implements,  and  when  the  proper 
vein  of  flints  was  reached,  galleries  were  driven  along  it  in  all  directions. 
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The  beat  example  of  these  is  to  be  se^  within  the  Camp  at  Gisaburjr 
(p.  53),.  near  Worthing.  Another  similar  collection  of  flint  mines  is  at 
Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon,  Suffolk.  —  Vitrified  Foris.  £xamp]e$  of 
this  class  of  fortification  may  be  seen  at  the  Hill  of  Xoatb,  7  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire ;  at  Knockfarrel,  near  Strath peffer,  Bossshire;  at 
Craig-Phadrig,  near  Inverness  (p.5Q6);  at  Finhaven,  near  Aberlemno,  For-  ^ 
farshirej  and  Bun  Mac  Uisneachan,  in  Loch  Ktive.  —  Cup-marked  Stonet,  A 
4 At  Ilkley  Moor,  in  Yorkshire;  at  Dmmtroddan  (1),  2  M.  from  Port  WilUam,  ' 
*Wigtonshire;  at  Aberfeldy,  FortingiUe,  and  elsewhere  in  Perthshire;  at 
Blackshore,  West  Kilbride,  Argyleshire,  and  many  other  places. —  Pictiah 
Tow$r».  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  class  of  structure  is  at  Mousa  (1), 
in  Shetland  (p.  526);  others  are  at  Garloway  (I),  16  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stornoway, 
iu  the  Island  of  Lewis ;  at  Glenelg  (I),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Invernessshire  ; 
at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire ;  and  the  Dun  of  Dornadilla,  Durness,  Suther- 
landshire.  The  most  southern  monument  of  this  class,  somewhat  en- 
larged and  modified  in  form,  is  Bdin's  Hall,  near  Duns,  Berwickshire,  c— 
Sculptured  Stones,  These  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  Many  of  them  are  elaborately  carved  with  the  interlaced 
patterns  and  symbols  that  are  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  by  examining 
a  large  series  of  them,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Celtic  Cross  may  be  traced 
in  their  development  from  the  Chi'Rho  Monogram  of  the  Catacombs  at 
Bome.  Of  these,  the  Pillars  at  Kirkmadrine  (I),  5M.  to  the  S.  of  Stranraer, 
Wigtonshire,  are  inscribed  with  the  monogram,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  monuments  of  this  class  in  Scotland.  Others  of  early  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  ruined  Priory  at  Whithorn  in  the  same  county.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  are  the  High  Cross 
at  Buthwell  (p.  472),  remarkable  for  its  runic  inscription ;  Fowlis  Wester, 
5  M.  to  the  N.E.rof  Crieff;  St.  Madoes,  near  Glencarse  Station,  7  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Perth;  Bossie  Priory,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Inchture  Station,  in  Perth- 
shire; Glamis,  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Forfar,  and  Eassie,  not  far  from  it; 
three  at  Aberlemno,  6M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Forfar;  a  large  number  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meigle,  in  Perthshire,  collected  in  the  old  school-house 
there;  Dyce  and  Monymusk,  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  many  others.  The 
largest  monument  of  this  class  in  Scotland  is  the  Suenos  Stone,  1  M.  to 
the  E-  of  Forres,  which  is  elaborately  carved  with  figures  on  both  sides. 
In  Wales,  monuments  of  a  similar  character  are  in  the  church  at  Llant- 
wit  Major  (p.  197);  several  crosses  in  the  grounds  at  Margam,  Glamorgan- 
shire  (p.  198);  an  inscribed  cross,  with  a  Chl-Bho  Monogram,  at  Penmachno, 
41/2  M.  from  Bettws-y-Coed  (p.  312);  and  elsewhere.  —  Ogham  Stones. 
Stones  with  Ogham  hiscriptions  may  be  seen  at  Hackness,  5  M.  to  the 
"S.  W.  of  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  at  Logic  Elphinatone, 
in  Aberdeenshire;  at  Newton,  in  the  New  House,  near  Inverurie,  Aber- 
deenshire; in  the  Museum  at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire,  and  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh.  In  Wales,  at 
Eglwys  Cymmyn,  6  M.  from  Whitland ;  at  Carreg  Fyrddyn,  near  Abergwiii, 
and  in  the  churchyard  of  Llandawke,  Carmarthenshire;  at  St.  Dogmael  ; 
Dugoed.  near  Clydai,  and  in  Clydal  Churchyard,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  IiTew- 
castle-Emlyn  (p.  203);  near  Margam  (p.  198),  and  elsewhere.  —  Round 
Belfry  Tovers.  Of  these  structures,  of  which  such  a  number  are  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  Scotland  possesses  two  examples;:  viz.  at  Brechin  (p.  512), 
and  Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  Both  are  in  good  preservation.  -^  JKo- 
mano-Brilieh  Villages.  The  two  most  interesting  villages  of  this  period 
are  those  at  Woodcuts  and  Botherly  (p.  102).  They  are  instructive,  on 
account  of  having  been  thoroughly  explored^  and  the  excavations  in  them, 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  series  of  upwards  of  30  models,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  Museum  at  Farnbam  (p.  102),  not  far  from  their  sites. 

The  above  has  no  pretension  to  being  a  complete  list  of  even  the  most 
important  pre-historic  and  ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.  It  naay 
however  serve  to  direct  the  traveller  to  some  of  the  most  accessible  spec- 
imens of  each  class. 
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1.  London.^ 

Arrival.  C<a>»  (see  p.  3)  are  in  waiting  at  the  railway-stations  and 
landing-stages,  and  Private  Onm^utet^  holding  6-iO  parsons,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  chief  stations  on  prerions  application  to  the  Railwar  Oo. 
(fare  is.  per  mile ,  with  two  horses  1<.  6<i.-2<. ,  minimum  charge  3-4«.)- 
Those  who  arrive  by  water  have  sometimes  to  land  in  small  boats  (fid, 
for  each  person,  3d.  for  each  trunk).  The  watermen  with  badges  are 
alone  bound  by  the  tariff. 

Bailway  Stationa.  lliere  are  over  300  railway-stations  in  London, 
including  those  of  the  Underground  Bailway  and  the  suburban  stations 
of  the  ordinary  lines.  The  following  are  the  terminal  stations  of  the 
chief  lines.  1.  Button  Square  ataiion^  near  Euston  Boad  and  Tottenham 
Court  Boad,  for  the  trains  of  the  London  and  ITorth  Western  Bailway 
to  Bugby,  Grewe,  Chester,  N.  Wales,  Holyhead  (for  Ireland).  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  Scotland.  3.  at.  Pemcnu 
SttUwn,  Buston  Boad,  for  the  trains  of  the  Midland  Bailway  to  Bedford, 
Derby,  Xottingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Newcastle,  and  Scotland. 
3.  EinffU  Cross  Station,'  Euston  Boad,  adjoinine  the  last,  for  the  tndns  of 
the  Great  Northern  Oo.  to  Peterborough,  Sheffield,  York,  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  4.  Pttddington  Station^ 
tot  the  trains  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  to  the  West  and  South- West 
of  England,  Windsor,  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Wales.  5.  VieU^ia  Station,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.,  a  double  station  for 
the  trains  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway,  the  LondoujBright- 
on,  and  South  Coast  Bailway.  and  various  suburban  lines.  6.  Waterloo 
Station,  Waterloo  Boad,  for  tne  trains  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Bailway  to  Beading,  Windsor,  Southampton,  and  the  South-West  of  Eng- 
land. 7.  London  Bridge  Station,  for  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way. 8.  Charing  Cross  Station,  close  to  Trafalgar  Square,  for  the  trains 
of.  the  South  Eastern  Bailway  to  Tunbridge.  (Canterbury,- Folkestone,  Dover, 
etc.,  and  of  local  lines.  9.  Cannon  Street  Station,  the  City  terminus  for 
the  same  lines  as  Charing  Cross.  10.  Ludgaie  EiU,  11.  Bolbom  Viaduct, 
and  12.  St.  Pauls  (near  Blaekfriars  Bridge),  City  termini  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway,  and  of  local  lines.  13.  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  to  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  local  stations,  ii.  Broad  Street  Station,  adjoining  the  last,  for 
the  local  trains  of  the  North  London  Bailway.  16.  Fenehurch  Street  Station, 
near  the  Bank,  for  Blackwall,  Tilbury,  Gravesend,  Southend,  etc.  16.  Baker 
Street,  for  Harrow,  Bickmansworth,  Aylesbury,  etc.,  and  suburban  stations. 
17.  Marylebone  Station,  for  the  trains  of  the  Central  Railway  to  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Sheffield,  Lincoln,  etc.,  is  to  be  opened  in  1898. 

8teame».  Steamers  from  the  Continent  of  Europe^  Scotland,  etc.  land 
their  passengers  at  wharves  below  London  Bridge  (landing,  see  above), 
while  the  large  Oceanic  Unera  enter  the  docks  lower  down  the  river,  the 
paasengers,  when  necessary,  being  sent  on  to  London  by  special  trains. 
American  visitors  to  England  usuaUy  land  at  Liverpool  (p.  328)  or  South- 
ampton (p.  80).  Custom-house,  see  p.  zviil.  —  Thames-  Steamboats,  see 
p.  9.  Steamers  also  ply  in  summer  to  Margate,  Bamsgate,  Southend, 
Claeton-on-Sea,  Harwich,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Ostend,  and  Boulogne. 

Hotels.  The  following  are  large  railwav-hoiels,.  with  rooms  at  various 
rates:  'Midland  Grand,  St.  Pancras  Station*,  Edstok,  Euston  Square j 
Grbat  Northbbn,  King's  Cross-,  Great  Wkstbrn,  Paddington  Station; 
Charing  Cross,  Charing  Cross  Station,    Strand;   Grosvbnor,  Victoria 


t   For  a  detailed  description  of  London  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London  (lOth  edit.,  1896). 
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Station  ^  Holbobn  Viaduct,  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  j  Oamnom  Stbkbt,  Cannon 
St.  Station  \  Gbeat  Babtxbn,  Liverpool  St. ;  Gkand  Gxntbal,  Marylebone 
Station  (bnilding).  —  In  or  near  Charing  Crou  and  the  Strand:  Hotel  Cboil, 
B.  4c  A.  from  5<. ,   Savoy,   B.  A  A.   from  It.  6(1.,  both  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  overlooking  the  river}  *H£tbopolb,  *Victobia,  *Qrand, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  B.  4c  A.  from  6t.  ^  *Moblbt'8,  Trafalgar  Square, 
B.  A  A.  from  is.  Qd.  \  Golden  Cboss,  852  Strand ;  Tavistock  (for  gentlemen 
only),  B.,  A.,  A  B.  Is.  dd.,  in  the  Piazza.  Covent  Garden;  Covemt  Qaxobn, 
corner  of  Southampton  St.,  pens,  from  iOs.   The  streets  leading  from  the 
Strand  to  the  Thames  contain  a  number  of  quiet  and  comfortable  botels 
with  reasonable  charges:  Abunobl,  Txhplb,  Arundel  St.,  Nos.  19and2B*, 
&OWABD,  KxiiT,  Norfolk  St.;  Loudoun,  Lat's.  Botal  Sukbet,  Kobfolk, 
Kos.  24,  6,  14,  and  30  Surrey  St.;  Adblphi,  Adam  St.;  Calbdoniak,  10 
Adelphi  Terrace.  —  In  or  near  Piccadilly:  *Albbiiablb,  Bbbkblxt,  Avon- 
dale,  Bath,  all  in  Piccadilly;  *Lono'8,  16  Xew  Bond  St.;  *Bbi8Z0L,  Bur- 
lington Gardens;    *Limueb's,    George  St.,    Hanover  Square,    B.  d^  A. 
from  5<.  6<l.,  D.  is. ;  ^Bbown's  &  St.  Gboboe's  Hotel  ,  Albemarle  St.  and 
Dover  St.;  Bdokland's,  43  Brook  St.;  Cobubo,  Carlos  St.,   Grosvenor 
Square  (rebuilding) ;  Habvxi's,  Curzon  St.,  Mayfair.  The  following  are  all 
in  Jermyn  St. ,   to  the  S.  of  Piccadilly :   Watebloo  (85) ,   B.  A  A.  from 
Z$.  6d. ;  Caybndish  (31),  B.  &  A.  from  bs.  6d. ;  British  (82),  Bbunswick  (52), 
Cox's  (66),  Bawling^s  (37),  Hoblb's  (102),  five  comfortable  houses  for 
single  gentlemen.    The  accommodation  at  these  West  End  hotels  is  gener* 
ally  good,  and  the  terms  high  (B.  Sl  A.  5-7«. ,  D.  6-10«.).  —  In  or  near 
Westminster:  Westminstbb  Palace,  Victoria  St*,   opposite  Westminster 
Abbey)  B.   &  A.  from  5«. ;    Windsob,  Victoria  St.,  B.  Sl  A.  from  4«. ; 
Buckingham  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace  Gate.  —  In  Kensington  and  Neigh^ 
hourhood:   Hans  Place,   Hans  Place,  Sloane  St.;  Albxandba,  10-21   St. 
George's  Place,   Hyde  Park  Corner;  Cadooan,  76  Sloane  St.;  Queen's 
Gatb,  9^  Queen's  Gate;  South  Kensington  Hotel,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace; 
BoiAL  Palace,  Kensington  High  St.,  B.  4(  A.  from  4«.  6d. ;  Ikpbbial  Pbivatb 
Hotel,  121  Queen's  Gate;  ^Bailbt's,   opposite  Gloucester  Boad  Station; 
^KoBBis's,  AS -63  Bussell  Boad,  quiet,   B.  St,  A,  from  3«.    —  Between 
Oxford  at,  and  Regent's  Park:   Lanoham ,  Portland  Place,  B.  4;  A.  from 
is.  6d.;  Habshau.  Thompson's,  28  Cavendish  Square;   Fobd's,.14  Man- 
chester St.,  B.  &  A.  from  5«.,  well  spoken  of.  —  In  Bloomsburp  ond  Neigh- 
^boftrhood:  Fibst  Avenue,  Inns  of  Coubt,  two  large  hotels  in  High  Holborn ; 
Bubb's,  11  Queen  Square,  pens.  Ss. ;  Bedfobo,  93  Southampton  Bow,  B.  &  A. 
from  2^.  Gd. ;  Wobubn  House,  12  Upper  Woburn  Place ,  pens.  ,6<.-8s.  Qd. ; 
HoiIssshob,  Bbdfobd  Head,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  Nos»  264,  236,  both 
commercial.  —  In  the  City:  "^Dk  Ketseb^s  Botal  Hotel,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, Blaekfriars,  12-20«.  per  dav;  Metbopolitah ,  South  Place,   Moor- 
gate  St.;  Klbin's,  Setd's,   x^os.  38  and  39  Finsbury  Square,  both  well 
spokei^  of;  Gockeb's,  Bbunswick  Pbivatb  Hotel,   Charterhouse  Square, 
^os.  89  and  14;  Bidleb's,  133  Holborn;  Andebton's,  Pbblb's,  Nos.  162  aud 
177  Fleet  St.;  Salisbubt,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  St.  —  To  the  S.  of  the 
Thames :  Bbidgb  Housb,  4  Borough  High  St. ;  Piqoott's,  166  Westminster 
Bridge  Boad ;  Tobk,  corner  of  Waterloo  Boad  and  York  Boad ;  Waterloo, 
3-16  York  Boad.  —  Temperance  Hotels.    In  the  West  End:  West  Centhax, 
75  Southampton  Bow.  B.  A  A.  from  2s.  3<l. ,  well  spoken  of;  Wild's,  70 
Buston  Square;  Manns,  48  Torrington  Square,  largely  patronized  by  vege- 
tarians; SHXBLEr's,  37  Queen  Square;   Buckingham,  ^  Buckingham  St., 
B..&  A.  from  is.  6d.;  Tempbbance  Hotel,  12  Catherine  St.^  Strand  (for 
gentlemen  only).   In  the  City :  Dbvonshibb  House,  12  Bishopsgate  Without, 
B.  A.  A.  from  3s.  6<<.;  Wild*s,  34-40  Ludgate  Hil);  Tbanteb's,  6-9  Bridge- 
water  St.,  Barbican,  B.  A  A.  from  Is.  Bd,%  Tempbbance  Hotbl,  42  Wood  St., 
Cheapside,  B,»  A  A.  from  2s.  (for  gentlemen  only)* 

BoABPiNG  HonsBS.  and  Pbivatb  Lodgings  are  generally  easily  obtain- 
able in.  London,  through  application  to  a  respectable  house-agent  or  by  ad- 
vertisement. The  dearest  and  best  are  in  the  West  End :  €,g.  in  the  streeta 
leading  out  of  Pioeadiily  and  St.  James's  St.  The  neighbourhood  of  theBritiah 
Museum  is  another  convenient  quarter  for  boarding  and  lodging  houses  at 
more  moderate  prices  (B.  from  15«  ,  B.  with  board  from  SOs.  a  week). 
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BMtenraBto.  At  the  West  Emd.  Bestaurants  of  the  *B6tel  (kcU  and 
*  Savoy  Hotel  (see  p.  2),  FHnca*  Hall^  Piccadilly,  three  high-class  estab- 
lishments with  charges  to  correspond^  *BorkekVi  see  p.  2^  tables-d'hdte  of 
the  *  Victoria,  *Mitropoley  Grand,  and  Midland  Grand  MoteU  (see  p.  2).  Crt- 
Urion^  FiccadiUy,  Trocadero  (D.  from  6i.,  wine  table-dlidte  from  Ss.  bd.), 
all  in  Piccadilly  Circus;  MonicoU.  19  Shaftesbury  Avenue;  *Burlington^ 
*rerrey,  Grand  Cafi  Boyal,  Xos.  169,  229,  68BegentSt.;  *K4au^  21  Hano- 
ver St.-,  *Fraieatiy  26  Oxford  St.;  BonUhot,  264  Tottenham  Court  Boad 
(D.  2s.  6(1.);  Inm  of  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  ^Holbom,  a  large  and 
handsome  establishment;  GattCi^  TivoU  Grand,  *Gaiety,' 3impso»\  Adelphi, 
all  in  the  Strand  (Kos.  436,  66,  101,  410);  *K«Unert  28  Church  St.,  Soho; 
Epitaux,,9  Haymarket;  WiOit,  26  King  St.,  St.  James's:  Victoria  Mansion§, 
Victoria  St.,  Westminster;  *Pagani,  44  Qreat  Portland  St.  Among  cheaper 
houses  may  be  mentioned:  Duval  Restaurant,  St.  Martin's  Lane;  S6tel  d» 
Paris,  Cavour,  Nos.  7  &  9,  and  20  Leicester  Square;  B6tel  d'ltaUf,  62  Old 
Compton  St.;  B6iel  de  Florence,  57  Bupert  St.;  VeffUo,  814  Euston  Boad. 
—  In  7HB  CiTT.  The  Cod,  Rainbow,  Dick's  Royal,  Kos*  22, 16,  8  Fleet  St. ; 
Old  Cheshire  Cheese,  16  Wine  Office  Court.  Fleet  St.;  Duval,  17  Newgate  St.'; 
Slater's,  72  Aldersgate  St.;  Palmerston,  34  Old  Broad  St.;  ^Auction  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  Lothbury;  Lake  A  Turner^  Read's,  Sweeting,  *  Simpson, 
Hos.  49,  94,  168,  and  76  Cheapside;  *Pimm\  9  Poultry;  Baker,  1  Change 
Alley;  Ship  A  Turtle,  129  LeadenhaU  St.;  *london  Tavern^  63  Fenchurcl^ 
St. ;  *  Crosby  HaU,  32  Bishopsgate  Within;  Three  Nws,  10  Aldgate  High  St. ; 
New  Com  Exchange,  68  Mark  Lane.  —  Otbtbbs  :  Seott ,  18  Coventry  St.. 
Haymikrket;  Blue  jPosts,  14  Bupert  St.  (American  specialties);  Rule.  86 
Maiden  Lane,  (3ovent  Garden;  6*010,  867  Strand;  Sweeting,  168  Cheapside; 
Fimm,  3  Poultry ;  •Light/oot,  22  Lime  Si. ;  Smith,  867  Strand. 

Oafea.  Sinipson,  Gatti,  Criterion,  KUhn,  Verrey,  Cafi  Royal,  Monieo, 
Frascatiy  see  above;  *  Vienna  Cafi,  corner  of  Oxford  St  and  Hart  St.,  near 
the  Britiah  Museum;  Peele,  177  Fleet  St.,  Brown,  Cafi  de  Fiaris,  16  and  74 
Ludgate  Hill. 

Vnderfround  Bailways  (Metropolitan  and  District  lines).  These  lines; 
with  trains  every  few  minutes  and  numerous  stations,  afford  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  mode  of  travelling  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs.  — 
dity  and  South  London  Sleotrio  Bailway  from  the  Monument  to  Stocks 
weU  (2if.). 

Thames  Steamboats  ply  from  London  firidge  to  Chelsea  and  £ew  on 
the  W.,  and  to  Southend  and  Sheemess  on  the  £.,  calling  at  about  45  interme- 
diate piers,  chiefly  on  the  K.  bank. 

Oabs.  The  ""Four-wheelsrs"  have  seats  for  four  persons  inside,  and  the 
Hansoms,  or  two-wheeled  cabs,  Ibave  seats  for  two  persona,  though  often 
used  by  th^e.  The  latter  are  the  faster  and  more  comfortable.  The  fares 
are  reekioned'by  distance,  unless  the  cab  is  expressly  hired  by  time,  the 
rate,  being  6d.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile,  wiUi  a  minimum  of  Is. 
Each  pers.  above  two,  6d.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring.  Beyond  the  4-mile 
radius  from  Chariag  ()ross  the  fare  is  is.  pw  mile.  Per  hour  2s.  for  four- 
wheelers  and  2«(  6<i.-  for  hansoms;  each  addit  V«  ^*  6d.  or  8d.  For  each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  %d,  A  rough-and-ready  means  of  calculat- 
ing fares  is  to  sJlow  Id.  per  minute  in  a  hansom  (less  for  four-wheelers). 

OiAnibliaea  (fi^es  y^d.-Qd.)  traverse  the  streets  in  all  directions  from 
about  8  a.m.  till-  midnight.  ^Buses  keep  to  -  the  left  in  driving  ah>ng  the 
street,  and  stop  when  hailed.  To  prevent  mistakes,  the  passenger  should 
mention  his  destination  to  the  conductor  on  entering.  -^  Tramways,  in 
the  outlying  districts,  fares  1-4<I. 

'  Ooadiea.  During  summer  well-appointed  stage-coaehes,  generally  start- 
ing from  Horthumberland  Avenue,  ply  to  .various  places  of  interest  round 
London;  e.g.  to  Virginia  Water  (29  M.;  return-fare  18f.  6d.),  Maidenhead 
(31 M. ;  return-fare  16«.),  Box  HiU  (27  M.  i  return-fare  16«.),  Brighton  (thrice 
weekly  ;<  68  M. ;  fare  16s.),  St.  Albans  (25  M. ;  rdturn-fare  16f .),  Dorking  C^  M.; 
10s.,  rethrn  16«.),  RedhiU,  Hampton  Court  (16  M.),  Harrow  (15  M.),  Leather- 
head  (18  M.),  ^venoa4:s  (26  M.),  Windsor  (30  M.),  Guildford  (28  M.);  etc. 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  Cook's  Office,  in  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  or  at  Gaze's  Office,  4  Northumberland  Avenue. 
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TheatrM. ,  London  contains  aboni  60  theatres,  most  of  wbieli  Mre  in 
or  near  tlie  Strand.  Opera  Is  performed  at  the  Royal  Italitm  Opera  or 
Oovent  Garden  Tksatre.  The  largest  theatre  is  Drwy  Lane  Theatre^  for 
spectaovlar  plays,  pantomimeis,  etc.  Among  the  other  leading  theatres  are 
the  Lyceum  (Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry),  the  Haymarket^  St. 
James's^  Savoy,  Princese's^  AdetpM,  Sttand^  Gaiety^  Yaudemlle^  Qlobe^  Royal 
Oofuri-,  Criterimt  Toole'^a^  0turiek,  Bhafte$hury^  Lyric,  Daly'^t,  Terry^e^ 
Olpmpi^  Comedy,  Avenve^  Bvke  of  Fort,  JYince  ^  Wakt^  Her  M<nfeety\  and 
Royalty. 

Xnsie  Halle.  Alhambra,  Empire,  Leicester  Square  (with  elaborate 
ballets):  Palace,  Oambridge  Girens*,  London  Ptiitilion,  PieeadiUy  Oircos; 
TtooHis  Mrand;  Oxfwdy  14  Oxford  St,  and  many  othets.  ~  Oonoerte  of 
high-class  mnsic  are  giren  at  BU  Jamet'e  Hally  i^Msn's  Hall^  the  Rayed 
Albert  Sail,  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc. 

Flacee  of  Intertainment.  Mme.  Tussemd*e  Weucworlkt,  M arylebone  Boad ; 
£gyptiem  HaU,  PieeadiUy^  Moore  md  Burgue  mnetroU  (Christy  MiDStrels), 
St.  James's  HaU;  8t.  George'*  Hall  ('Matinee  Theatre');  Royal  Aquariwn, 
Westminster;  Oljmpja,  near  the  Addison  Boad  Station,  Kensington ;  Earfs 
Court  ExMbiHon  vrounds;  Agrimliural  Hall,  Islington ;  Niagara  Hall  Skating 
Hint  (real  ioe),  York  St.,  Weetminater  (adm.  in  the  afternoon  Ss^ ,  other 
times  3(.)  •,  Jfaiional  Skating  Palaee,  Argyll  St.,  Begent  St. 

Exhibitions  of  Pictures.  Royal  Aeademy  of  Fine  Arts,  Burlington  Hoase, 
Piccadilly  (exhibition  of  works  of  modern  British  artists  in  summer; 
adm.  ls.)(  Hem  Gallery,  121  Begent  St.  (1«.);  Royal  Society  of  Ailnfers  im 
Waier-ColourM,  6a  Pall  Mall  East  (Is.);  Royal  Inttitute  of  Painten  ^  Water- 
Colcure,  191  Piccadilly  (Is.);  Grqfton  GaUery,  Grafton  St.,  Bond  St.; 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  6  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall;  Lomerder  GaUery. 
36  Kew  Bond  St.  (1#.);  and  numerous  smaller  galleries  in  Bond  St.  and 
Haymarket. 

United  Stotes  XinistMr,  Hon.  Col.  John  Hay,  123  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 
(11-8);  Oonsnl-Oeneral,  William  M,  Osborne,  Esq.,  12  St.  Helen's  Place, 
BiahoMgate,  £.  C. 

The  Lady  Guide  Aasooiation,  362  Strand,  giyes  information  of  aU 
kinds  to  travellers. 

Prinoipal  Sights.  The  table  on  p.  4  shows  the  principal  sights  of 
London,  with  the  hours  and  other  conditions  of  admission. 


London^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  lies  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  on  both  banks  of  the 
riT«r  Thames,  and  embraces  parts  of  the  four  coanties  of  Middleaex, 
Essex^  Kent,  and  Surrey.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  the  metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  (conterminous 
with  the  Oonnty  of  the  City  of  London)  was  4,211,066.  The  city 
has  doubled  in  size  within  the  last  hsilf-century,  being  now  about 
15  M.  long  ftomE.  to  W.,  and  9  M.  wide  firom  N.  to  S.,  and  cover- 
ing i*m  sq.  M.  of  ground.  The  area  included  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  extending  for  a  radius  of  15  M.  f^om  Ghftring  Cross, 
amounts  to  690  sq.  M.  and  contains  5,633,332  inhab<  (includiug 
the  'City'  proper). 

The  principiJ  and  larger  part  of  London  lies  en  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  includes  the  0%,or  commercial  and  money-making 
qaarter  on  the  E.,  and  the  fashionable  West  End,  with  t^e  palaces 
of  the  Queen  and  the  nobility  and  most  of  the  sights  frequented  by 
▼isltora.  The  manufacturing  quarters  on  th«  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  also  the  outlying  districts  to  the  N.  and  E.  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting  to  strangers. 
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Charing  Cross,  which  is  the  ofAcial  centre  of  Lond6n,  tiom. 
which  the  c«h-radiufi,  etc.,  are  measured,  and  also  practically  the 
centre  of  the  London  of  the  sight-seer,  is  the  open  space  to  the  S. 
of  Trafalgar  Sqnare,  hetween  the  Strand  and  Whitehall.  *Tra- 
falgar  Square,  one  of  the  finest  open  spac^  in  London,  cont^ns 
the  Nelson  Column  and  statues  of  Sir  Henry  Haveloek^  Sir  Chat, 
Napier^  Oeorge  /F.,  and  Otn.  Gordon,  To  the  N.E.  is  the  church 
of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  hy  Gihhs. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  stands  the  ^ITational  Gal- 
lery, erected  in  1832-38  and  enlarged  in  1860,  1876,  and  1887 
(edm.,  see  p.  4 ;  catalogues  is.  and  6(2.).  From  the  large  numher 
of  artists  represented,  the  collections  it  contains  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  of  art,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  master-pieces  of 
the  first  rank.  The  Italian  and  Netherlandish  Schools  are  admirahly 
represented,  the  French  and  Spanish  less  fully.  The  Older  British 
Masters  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  large  collection  of  Turner^ s 
landscapes  is  unrivalled,  hut  the  English  water-colourists  are  al- 
most unrepresented.  About  1100  pictures  in  all  are  exhibited. 

Boohs  I-IX,  reached  by  the  central  staircase,  contain  the  Italian 
pictuMS;  BB.  X-XII  the  Flemish  and  Dntch;  B.  XIII  the  late  lUlian; 
B.  XIV  the  French;  B.  XV  the  Spanish;  BB.  Xyi-XTII(at  the  head  of 
the  staircase  to  the  right)  the  old  British;  BB.  XIX-XXI  the  modem 
British  (  and  B.  XXII  the  Turner  Collection.  In  the  basement  are  a 
collection  of  water-colours  by  Turner  (right),  water-colour  copies  of  early 
Italian  painters,  and  oopies  of  Velaggiiet  ana  Rembrandt  (left). 

Among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Gallery  are  JUu^aeVi  ^JCadonna 
degli  Ansidei*  (Ko.  1171,  B.  VI;  bought  in  1884  for  TOJOOOh),  <Garyagh 
Uadonna'  (744,  VI),  Vision  of  a  Knight  (213,  VI),  and  St.  Catharine 
(16S,  VI);  TiMan*s  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (35,  VII),  Holy  Family  (636. 
VII),  and  *Noli  me  tangere*  (270,  VII);  Veronese's  Family  of  Darlua 
(294,  Vn);  portraits  by  Moroni  (697,  1316,  1022,  VII)  and  Moretto  (299, 
Vn);  good  specimens  of  Oiov.  BeUini  (280,  189,  1440,  726,  VU);  theBais- 
ing  of  Lasarus,  by  iSfe&a«<<af>  del  Piombo  (1,  VII);  Madonna  and  Child, 
ascribed  to  Leon,  da  Vinei  (1098,  I);  a  portrait  by  Andrta  del  Sario  (890, 1); 
Fra  AmtHslieo's  Christ  with  the  banner  of  the  Besnrrection  (668,  II);  Botti- 


Idle  Servant,  by  Uaas  CXtt,  X);  Triumph  of  Juliue  Cnsar  and  the  ^Ghapeaa 
4e  PaiUle\  by  Rubens.  (278,  X,  and  862,  XII) ;  Peace  of  Hunater.  by  Terkvrff 
(896,  X):  three  beautiful  little  works  by  Jan  van  Epck  (222,  ld6,  390,  IV); 
The  Ambassadoiv,  by  Holbein  (1314,  IV) ;  good  specimens  of  De  Hooghe 
t834,  836,  XII),  Cuvp^  Sobbema,  Hals,  Van  dsr  JTMsl,  /.  van  Ottade,  etc. ; 
landscajMs  by  Clands  Lorrain  (B.  XIV) ;  characteristic  examples  of  VAoMfnes 
and  Muritto  (B.  XV):  numerous  works  of  Bogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough 
<XVi,  XVil),  Constable  (XIX),  Turner  (XXH),  etc. ;  two  works  by  Rossefti 
(XVIII  and  XX). 

The  *^ati<nial  Portrait  iffoUery,  adjoining  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  the  N.£.,  was  built  in  1890-96  and  contains  a  collection 
(founded  in  1856)  of  over  1000  portraits  of  men  and  women  eminent 
in  British  history,  literature,  science,  and  art.  In  the  earlier  rooms 
are  speeimeue  of  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  More,  Mierevelt,  Beynolds, 
KneUer,  Oainsborotigh,  Bomney,  and  others;  in  the  modern  fOioms 
is  a  flue  series  of  portraits  by  (?.  F.  Watts. 
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From  Trafalgar  Square  Pall  Mall,  with  the  principal  Clubsy 
Marlborough  Howe  (Prince  of  Wales),  And.SU  James's  Palacey  leads 
to  the  &,W.  towards  the  Oreen  Park.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Pall 
Mall  lies  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  W.  end  of  which  is  Buckingham 
PtUacCy  the  London  residence  of  the  Queen,  containing  a  fine  picture 
gallery  (access  difficult  of  attainment). 

NoETHTJMBBRLAND  AvEinjB,  leading  to  the  S.E.  from  Trafalgar 
Square  to  the  Thames,  contains  three  huge  hotels  and  the  Consti- 
tutioTMl  Club,   On  the  Embankment  is  the  National  Liberal  Club, 

Whitbhall,  leading  to  the  S.  from  Trafalgar  Square,  passes 
the  Admiralty,  the  Horse  Ouards  (headquarters  of  the  military 
authorities),  and  -various  Oovemment  Offices  (all  to  the  right). 
On  the  other  side  is  the  palace  of  *Wliitehall,  the  only  relic  of 
which  is  the  fine  Palladian  Banqueting  Hall,  which  now  contains 
the  United  Service  Museum  (adln.,  see  p.  4).  Whitehall  is  con- 
tinued by  Parliament  Street,  leading  to  Pabliament  SauARE, 
which  is  embelliehed  with  statues  of  Peel,  Palmerston,  Derby, 
Beaeonsfield,  and  Canniftg,  To  the  left  rise  the  *Hi»U9e8  of  Farlia- 
ment,  a  huge  building  in  the  richest  late-Gothic  (Tudor). style, 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  innumerable 
statues,  and  the  iuierior  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  splen- 
dour (adm.,  cee  p.  4;  adm.  to  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons  through  a  member;  the  former  open  to  the 
public  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal).  The  Victoria  Tower, 
the  largest  of  the  three  which  adorn  the  building,  is  340  ft.  high. 
—  Westminster  Hall,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
W.  and  forming  a  kind  of  public  entrance-hall,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster  and  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  century* 
The  fine  oaken  ceiling  is  a  master-piece  of  timber  architecture. 

To  the  S.  of  Parliament  Square,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia-^ 
ment,  stands  **Westadnst6r  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  7th  cent.,  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1049-65),  and  dat- 
ing in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent, 
with  numerous  important  additions  and  alterations.  The  chapel  of 
Henry  YII.  dates  frdm  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  the 
towers  from  1722-40.  With  its  royal  burial-Taults  and  long  series 
of  monuments  to  celebrated  men,  Westminster  Abbey  may  claim 
to  be  the  British  Walhalla  or  Temple  of  Fame.  Admission,  see  p«  4^ 

The  *Int«rior  produces  a  very  flue  and<  imposing  effect,  though  this  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  egregiously  had  taste  of  many  of  the  monu- 
ments with  which  tiaye,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  filled.  The  most  inter- 
esting monuments  are,  perhaps,  those  in  the  Poets^  Comer  (8.  transept). 
Of  -the  chap^  at  the  £.  end  of  the  church  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  the  most  note- 
worthy are  those  ot  Edward  the  Cotufeuor  and  the  beautiful  Perp,  **  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII, ;  but  all  contain  interesting  tombs.  The  CloUters  and  Chap- 
ier  ffoute  should  also  be  visited. 

To  the  N.  of  the  abbey  stands  Sf,  Margarets  Church,  with  some 
interesting  monuments  and  stained-glass  windows.  On  the  S.  it  is 
adjoined  by  Westminster  School,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im* 
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portant  schools  in  the  countrj.   The  Westminster  CoUimn,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Abbey,  commemorates  former  papils  killed  in  war. 

From  Weitminster  Bridge  y  which  crowea  the  Thames  here,  the  *yio- 
TORiA  £kbansment  runs  to  the  N.,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  rlTez',  to 
Blackfriars,  wbile  the  Albert  Eubankuent  extends  to  the  S.,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  to  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  former  is  embellished  with  Cleopatra'M 
Nttdie  (an  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt),  several  Statitu,  and  pleasantly 
laid-out  gardens.  Among  the  chief  buildings  adjoining  the  Vietoria  Em- 
bankment are  2few  Scotland  Yard  (headquarters  of  the  police),  Montague 
House  (Dnke  of  Bucclench),  the  National  Liberal  Club  (p.  7),  the  Cecil  Hotel 
(p.  2),  the  8a90y  Hotel  (p.  2),  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  8omer»et  Hotue 
(p.  12),  the  School  Board  Offic^^  the  Trnnflt  (p.  11),  Sion  College^  the  City 
of  London  School^  and  the  Royal  Hotel  (p.  2). 

Near  the  N.  end  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  (see  above),  on  part  of  the  site 
formerly  ocenpied  by  Hfllbank  Penitentiary,  is  a  large  new  Oailery  of 
Britiih  Art  (to  be  opened  1898)  for  the  reception  of  a  collection  of  modem 
paintings  presented  to  the  nation  by  Mr,  Tate^ 

We  may  now  return  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  to  PiocADiLLY,  a  handsome  street  extending  to  the  W.  from 
the  Haymarket  To  the  right  is  Bnrlinf^ton  Home,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Society,  and  seteral  other  learned 
bodies.  To  the  left  is  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  (adm.,  see 
p.  4;  entr.  from  Jermyn  St.).  The  W.  half  of  Piccadilly,  skirting 
the  Qreen  Park,  contains  many  aristocratie  residences  and  clnbs. 

Piccadilly  ends  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  S.EL  entrance  of  *Hyde 
Park,  the  most  fashionable  of  the  London  parks,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  400  acres.  The  favourite  drive  extends  along  its  S.  side 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington  Gate  and  is  thronged  with 
carriages  from  5  to  7  p.m.  in  the  season.  Parallel  to  the  drive  is 
Rotten  Row,  the  chief  resort  of  equestrians.  The  large  piece  of 
artificial  water  is  named  the  Serpentine,  To  the  W.,  Hyde  Park  is 
adjoined  by  Kensington  Gardens ,  containing  Kensington  Palace, 
now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  various  royal  pensioners. 

The  line  of  Piccadilly  is  prolonged  towards  the  W.  by  Knight»- 
bridge  (with  large  cavalry  barracks)  and  Kensington  Gore^  skirting 
the  S.  side  of  Hyde  Park.  To  the  right,  within  the  park,  rises  the 
Albert  Kemorial,  a  magnificent  Godiic  monument  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Opposite  is  the  Albert  Hall,  a  huge  circular 
structure  in  brick  and  terracotta,  used  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
and  accommodating  about  10,000  people.  Behind  the  Albert  Hall  is 
the  Imperial  Inetitnte,  opened  in  1893,  with  permanent  and  loan 
collections  Illustrating  the  natural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Colonies,  and  India.  Adm.  (p.  4)  by  the  E. 
and  W.  entrances.  The  Exhibition  Galleries  farther  to  the  S.  con- 
tain the  *India  Knsenm  (E.  gallery),  a  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
works  of  industry  and  art,  and  other  collections  connected  with 
South  Kensington  Museum  (see  below). 

**Soiith  Kensington  Kuewn,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Exhi- 
bition Road  (leading  S.  from  Kensington  Gore)  and  Cromwell  ]^ad, 
includes  a  museum  of  ornamental  or  applied  art,  a  national  gallery 
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of  British  art,  an  art-library,  an  art  training-sebool,  and  a  school  of 
science  (adm.,  see  p.  4). 

Tlie  **Art  Oollectiont  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  is 
exhibited  in  three  large  glass-roofed  courts  and  in  the  galleries  adjoining 
them.  We  first  enter  the  Abchitecturai.  Ooukt,  chiefly  containing  casta, 
but  also  a  few  fine  original  works.  The  Sodth  Coukt  eontains  small 
works  of  art  in  metal,  ivory,  amber,  porcelain,  etc,  many  of  which  are 
on  loan.  The  Hosth  Coust  is  devoted  to  Italian  art,  eomprising  nnmer- 
ous  original  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance.  —  The  National  Oaluebt  of 
Bttirma  Art,  on  the  upper  floor,  contains  an  extensive  and  representative 
^CelleMon  cf,  BrUUh  Water- C^lovr$^  the  Sheepthmnk*  Collection  of  modern 
paintings,  the  famous  **Cartooni  of  AapAaeJ,  ete.  On  the  same  floor  are 
the  *C0ramt<;  Gallerp^  the  *Jonet  Collection  of  French  Furniture^  a  *  Collection 
of  Bnamelt  (Prince  Consort  Oallery),  and  other  valuable  works  of  art. 

To  the  W.  of  this  mnsenm  is  the  *Katitral  History  Hnteum,  a 
handsome  and  most  convenient  structure,  containing  the  extensive 
natural  history  coilections  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  N.,  Hyde  Park  is  bounded  by  the  Vthidgt  Eoad,  the 
prolongation  of  which  to  the  E.  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 
line  of  thoroughfare  in  London.  Oxford  Street,  the  first  of  this 
magnificent  series  of  streets,  begins  at  the  MarUe  Afe\  or  N.E. 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  about  1 V2  M.  in  length.  The  squares 
near  its  W.  half  contain  many  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  in 
London,  while  itsE.  half  is  an  unbroken  series  of  attraetive  shops. 
Among  the  chief  streets  diyerging  from  it  are  Edgwate  Road^  Bond 
Street  (with  fashionable  shops  and  picture-galleries),  Regent  Street 
(see  below),  Toittnkixm  Court  Road,  ahd  Charing  Cross  Road  (lead- 
ing to  Charing  Cross).  In  Manchester  Square,  to  the  N.  of  Oxford 
St.,  is  Hertford  House,  containing  the  ^Hertford  Collection,  the  finest 
private  collection  of  paintings  in  England,  bequeathed  to  the  nation 
in  1897  by  Lady  Wallace,  but  not  yet  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Oxford  Circus,  where  Oxford  St.  intersects  Regent  St,  is  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  omnibus  traffic. 

Begeat  Street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  London,  containing  many 
of  the  best  shops,  extends  from  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  to  Portland 
Place^  which  end.s  at  the  Eegent's  Park.  *Begent*s  Park,  470acres  in 
extent,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  and  contidns  the  gardens  of  the 
*Zooiogieml  Boeietf  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  and  the  BotanieeU  BoeMy  (adm.  Hon. 
ti,  Sat.  li. ;  alternate  Wed.  2«.  64.^  foreigners  also  on  application).  Boith  park 
and  street  take  their  name  from  the  Prince  Begent,  afterwards  George  IV. 
On  the  8.  the  park  is  bounded  by  Habtlbbokb  Road,  with  Tu»eaud*e 
Weacworke  (adm.  Is.;  ^Chamber  of  Horrors'  6rf.  extra «  elose  to  Baker  St. 
station,  p.  1).  To  the  17.  of  Regent's  Park  rises  Prknroee  BUly  beyond  which 
lies  Bampetead^ 

From  New  Oxford  St,  beyond  Tottenham  Court  Road  (see 
above),  two  short  streets  lead  to  the  left  (N.)  to  the  **British  Mu^ 
teum  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  a  huge  building  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
containing  a  series  of  extensive  and  highly  valuable  collections. 

Gbodnd  Floor.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  Is  the  section  for  Print- 
ed Books  and  Xaauseripta,  eontaining  numerous  ineunabnla,  sutographs, 
and  other  obJeoM  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  —  The  galleries  to 
the  left  contain  the  Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures^  including  the  famous 
**Blgin  Marblee.  —  Other  galleries  on  this  side  (W.)  contain  the  almost 
equally  important  Rgypttan  aid  Asajrtiain  OeUeetlMyu  —  The  door  imrne^ 
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diaiely  Qpppaitj&  the  main  e^txanee  Iea4iB  to  the  hiige  circiilar  fXeAdins 
Boom,  which  is  ahown  to  visitort,  on  appIica,tion  to  the  official  at.Uio 
entrance. 

Upper  Flooe^  The  W.  Wing  containa  the  Ethnological  Department, 
the  HediflBval  Antiqiiiti«a,  the  Olats  and  Oeramic  Galleryt  anti  the  Ool- 
lection  of  Print's.  —  In  the  E.  wing  are  the  Vasesi  Bronses,  Terraeotta 
Works,  and  CK>ld  Ornaments.  —  The  K.  galleries  are  devoted  to  the  smaller 
Etruscan,  Eg^yptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  Antiquities,  including  an 
extensive  collection  of  mummies;  and  to  the  Betigious  Oollec^ons. 

Oxford  Street  is  contiuued  by  BQlborn^  *Bolhom  Viaduct  (a 
clever  piece  of  engineering),  Newgate  8t. ,  and  Cheapeide.  To  the 
left  diverges  tbe  wide  Charterhouse  Street,  leading  to  tlie  extensive 
Smithfteld  Karkets  and  to  the  CliartevhoaBef  an  interesting  old 
building  used  as  an  asylum  ior  old  men  (adm.,  see  p.  4)*  Adjoining 
Smitbfleld  are  8U  Bartholomew^$  BospUal  and  the  *C]iasch  of  8t. 
Bartholomew,  with  a  fine  Norman  interior,  recently  restored. 

In  Neiirgate  Street,  to  the  left,  is  Christ's  Hospltfa  (^Bbie-coat 
School'l*  a  school  for  1000  boys  and  350  girls,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward YI.  The  boys  still  wear  their  curious  original  dress.  Just 
beyond  it  are  the  large  buildings  of  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
W.  section  containing  the  telegraph-department. 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.  of  Newgate  Street  rises  *8t.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  an  imposing,  classical  building  with  a  beautifully 
proportion^  dome,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wref^  in  1675-1710 
on  the  site  of  the  older  building  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  (1666). 

The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare  and  dark,  is  imposing  from  the 
beauty  and  vastness  of  its  proportions.  It  is  second  to  Westminster  Abbey 
alone  as  the  burial-place  of  eminent  men,  particularly  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers.  As  in  the  Abbey,  the  monuments  are  seldom  of  artistic  yala«, 
but  a  pTomlnent  exception  is  the  monument  of  ,the  *Duke  of  Wellinffton, 
by  Stevens.  The  Duke  and  Lord  Nelson  are  buried  in  the  Crypt  (6d.)-  The 
visitor  may  ascend  to  the  WhUpering  Qallery^  with  its  curious  acoustic 
properties,  and  to  the  Stone  Oallery  (6d.),  which  affords  an  excellent  view 
of  the  city;  and  thence  to  the  Golden  Qallery  (1«.)  and  the  Ball  (!<.)• 

Cheapside,  with  the  church  of  St,  Mary^le-Bow  ('Bow  Bells'),  is 
prolonged  by  the  Poultry^  leading  to  the  Bank,  the  space  in  front  of 
which  is  in  business-hours  the  scene  of  a  traffic  probably  unrivalled 
elsewhere.  The  Bank  of  England,  an  irregular  and  low  edifice  by 
Sir  John  Soane,  Is  open  daily,  as  far  as  its  business-offices  are 
concerned,  from  9  to  4.  The  printing,  weighing,  and  bullion 
offices  are  shown  by  the  special  order  of  the  Governor  or  Deputy 
Governor.  -^  The  Boyal  Exchange,  to  the  S.  of  the  Bank,  dittos 
froml842-44(chief  business-hour  3.30-4.30  p.m.  onTues.  &Frid.), 
—  Opposite  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  the  Poultry,  rises  the  Jffansion 
House,  or  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  erected  in  1739-52. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  police-court  is  open  daily,  12-2,  but  the  state 
and  reception  rooms  are  shown  only  by  special  permission.  —  In 
Walbrook,  behind  the  Mansion  House,  is  the  church  of  St,  Stephtn's^ 
with  one  of  Wren's  best  interiors.  —  The  Guildhall,  or  councilr 
haU  of  the  City,  to  the  %  of  Cheapside,  was  originally  buUt  in  the 
15tli  c%nt.,  but  was  restored  alter  the  Gi tat  Fire  and  provided  with 
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a  new  f^^ade  in  1789.  Visiiors  are  admitted  to  the  Qreai  Hall^ 
unth  its  fine  timber  roof,  and  the  Museum  and  Art  OaUery  also 
deserve  a  visit.   The  Free  Library  is  open  to  all. 

B«lhaal  Green  Hoieatt  (adm.,  tee  p.  1),  ahont  Vk  M.  to  tbe  V.E.  of 
the  Bank,  may  be  reaebed  by  an  Old  Ford  omnibus  from  the  Bank,  by  a 
tramway'Car  from  tbe  Aldgate  station  of  tbe  Ketropolitan  Railway,  or  by 
train  from  Liverpool  St.  Station  to  (kmibridge  Heath. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  S,,  through  King  William  Street, 
to  London  Bridge,  passing  the  Monument^  a  lofty  column  (202  ft.) 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Or  eat  Fire  (1666).  London  Bridge, 
erected  in  1825-31,  is  the  most  important  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Thames  and  is  the  scene  of  an  immense  traffic. 

From  the  N.  end  of  London  Bridge  Loweb  Thambb  Stbbbt  runs 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  passing  the  Coal  Exchange^ 
BUling$g(ite  Fish-Market^  and  the  Custom  House,  The  street  ends 
at  Great  Tower  Hill,  opposite  the  *Tower,  the  ancient  fortress  and 
state-prison  of  London  (adm.,  see  p.  4). 

It  is  possible  tbat  a  Roman  fort  stood  here,  bnt  tbe  Tower  of  London 
.properly  originated  with  William  tbe  Oonqneror,  who  in  1078  erected  the 
*White  Towbb,  forming  the  centre  of  the  m^ss  of  buildings.  It  contains 
a  Norman  "^Chapel,  extensive  collections  of  arms  and  armour,  etc.,  and, 
like  many  of  tbe  other  spiall  towevs,  is  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
Crown  Jmoels  are  kept  in  tbe  Rteord  or  Wak^eld  SVhmt. 

Below  the  Thames  here  runs  the  Tower  Subway  (V2^*)*  ^^  ^^ 
E.  side  of  Tower  Bill  stands  jLhe  Moyal  Mini  (adm.  by  order  pro- 
cured by  previous  written  application  to  the  Deputy-Master  of  the 
Mint),  and  on  the  N.  is  Trinity  Bouse^  concerned  with  the  regu- 
lation of  lighthouses  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  navigation.  — 
Just  below  the  Tower  is  the  huge  Tower  Bridge,  opened  in  1894. 
The  Thames  Tunnel^  about  1  M.  farther  down,  is  now  used  for  rail- 
way traffic  only.  The  BlackwdU  Tumel  (opened  in  1897)  is  6  M. 
below  London  Bridge.  The  Boeks,  which  extend  for  several  miles 
down  the  river  from  the  Tower,  are  described  in  the  Handbooh  for 
London, 

From  St.  Paul's  we  may  return  to  Charing  Cross  by  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  FiiSet  Stsbet,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
old  Fleet  Brook,  is  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfaree  in  London  and 
contains  many  newspaper  and  printing  offices.  To  the  S.  of  it  lies 
the  Temple,  ori^nally  a  lodge  of  the  Knighte  Tesftplai;,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  legal  corporations  (barriatets)  of  the  Inmtr  and  the 
Middle  Temple.   The  Temple  Oardensaie  frequentiy  open; 

Tbe  *Temple  Church,  in  tbe  Inner  Temple,  consists  of  a  BoMnd 
Church  in  tbe  Kornian  style,  completed  in  1185,  and  an  "E.^.  cboir  (1240). 
—  Tbe  fine  Gothic  *JffaU  of  tbe  Middle  Temple  should  also  be  visited. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Fleet  St.,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  are 
the  Boyal  Courts  of  Jiutiee,  a  huge  Gothic  pile  by  Street.  At  the 
back  of  the  Law  Courts  lies  Lincoln's  Inn.  a  corpioratlon  similar  to 
the  Temple,  with  a  valuable  old  library.  [Gray's  Inn,  another  Inn 
of  Court,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Holborn,  p.  10.] 

The  St&aKd,  whieh  be^ns  here,  was  formerly  entered  from 
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Fleet  St  by  Temple  Bar,  isiaoyed  in  1878.  It  contains  numerous 
theatres  and  newspaper-offices*  Adjoining  the  Law  Courts  is  the 
church  of  8t,  Clement  Danes,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  8U  Mary^ 
U'Strand'e.  Stmeraet  Honie,  to  the  left,  a  large  quadrangular 
building  on  the  site  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  is 
devoted  to  various  public  offices.  The  E.  wing  is  occupied  by 
King' 9  College,  Savoy  Street,  a  little  farther  on,  leads  to  the  left  to 
tl^e  Savoy  Chapel^  fk  Perp.  building  of  1505-11,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Savoy  Palace.  —  Govsnt  Ga&dbn  Mabk£T  lies  to  the  N, 
.  Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  S.  or  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames  are  *LambetlL  Palace^  for  600  years  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (the  chapel  dating  from  1245,  the 
'Lollard's  Tower'  from  1434,  etc.),  with  a  fine  library  (adm.  by  special 
permission);  8U  Thomas's  Hospital^  on  the  'pavilion'  system;  South 
London  Fine  Art  Gallery;  Bethlehem  Hospital,  a  large  lunatic  asylum 
('Bedlam');  St.  George's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  Battersea  Park; 
fflt.  SaTionr'e  Ohoreh  (13-16th  cent.),  near  London  Bridge;  Barclay 
and  Perkiths'  Brewery ;  Spurgeon's  Tabemaele ;  and  Guy's  Hospitals 
The  nttmerous  other  places  of  interest  in  and  near  LondOB,  such  as 
Ch€hea  Howttttt,  Gfsemcieh  Hotpitaly  the  Oiygtal  Peaaee,  Bampltm  (huri^ 
Dutufieh,  Wo^lwiehy  Richmond,  Kmo,  Wtndaor  (p.  233),  and  Epping  Forstty 
are  described  in  Baedeker's  Bemdbook  fer  London. 

2.  From  Landdn  to  Dover. 

a.  Sonth  Eaetem  Hallway  ink  Tunbridge  and  Folkestone. 

77  H«  Railway  in  1*/4^V«  ^'b*  fi'om  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and 
London  Bridge  (fares  iSs.,  Ss.  2d.,  6«.  SVs^f..  return  22«.  9d.,  16«.  id.,  12«. 
iid.',  mail  train  Idf.  dd.,  13*.  Sd.;  retam  87s.  9d.,  36«.  id.).  The  3rd.  cl. 
fares  from,  Cannon  8t.  and  Londoti  Bridge  are  a  few  pence  lower*,  other 
fares  the  same.  On  week-days  cheap  return- tickets,  available  the  follow- 
ing day  or  from  Frid.  till  Hon.,  are  issued  for  the  early  morning  train3 
at  30to.,  i5f.,  and  10«.  0<i.;  these  are  valid  by  trains  of  the  L.,  C,  ft  D.  Go. 
on  the  return-journey.  Some  of  the  ordinary  trains  run  via  RedMH  and 
rejoin  the  direct  line  at  Tunbridge  (p.  13).  —  Passengers  starting  from 
Charing  Cross  should  remember  in  choosing  their  seats,  U>at  after  backing 
into  Cannon  Street  the  locomotive  will  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  train. 

Crossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  London  Bridge  Station,  the 
train  traverses  the  busy  manufacturing  districts  of  Betlnondsey  and 
BotherkHke,  and  passes  (3/4  M.)  Spa  Road,  (5  M.)  New  Cross  (p.  44), 
St.  John's,  and  (83/4  M.)  Grove  Park,  beyond  which  the  Crystal  Pal- 
aoe  i«  visible  to  the  right.  Then  a  tunnel  more  than  t/,  M.  long. 

11  M.  Otdelolmift  (BieldeyArmsHoUt),  beautif oily  situated  on 
a  height  in  a  -well- wooded  disMct.  Not  far  from  the  station  (turn  to 
the  right  and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left)  is  Camden  Place  (now  a 
club  house),  formerly  the  resideni^  of  Camden  the  autiquury  (d.  1623), 
and  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  III.  (who  died,  here  in  1873)  and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  aftei^  the  Francu-Qerman  War.  ~.  14  M.  Orpington 
(Mfixwell  Arms}.  —  Downe,  3  M.  to  the  S,W.  of  (ISV^  M.)  Cfcrfs- 
field,  was  for  40  years  the  home  of  Charles  Darwin  (d.  1882),  Tun^ 
lel.   Beyond  (16Vi  M.)  HaUtead,  27^  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  which  are 
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the  Knockholt  BeechcB  (see  below) ,  we  traverse  another  tunnel', 
13/4  M.  long,  and,  passing  through  rich  park-like  scenery,  reach 
(2OV2  M.)  DuMon  Qreen,  the  junction  of  a  short  hranch  to  Wester- 
ham  (King's  Arms ;  Crown),  ascending  the  valley  of  the  DarenU 
Westerham  was  the  birth-place  of  General  Wolfe  (1727-59),  to 
whom  8  meittorial  has  been  erected  in  the  church. 

22  M.  Sefenoaks  if^Crown),  with  7514  inhab.,^may  ^Ise  be 
reached-  from  London  by  the  L.,  C,  &  D.  Railway  via  Swanley 
(comp.  p.  18).   The  S.:^.  station  is  known  as  Tubs  Hill,  that  of  the 
L.,  C,  &  D.  Railway  as  the  Bat  &  Ball  Station.    The  ehureh  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  erected  as  a  memorialof  Cardinal  Manning. 
-j^       To  the  8.  £.  Ilea  ^XnoU,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sackville'  (minister    at 
Washington,  1881-88),  one  of  the  noblest  baronial  mansions  in  England, 
almost  unchanged  both  inside  and  outside  since  the  times  of  James  ly 
and  Charles  I.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Frid.  by  order  obtained  from  Messrs. 
;   Olasier  A  ^^^±  '^  ^^'  Jameses  St.,  London,  S.W.  (1  pers.  2«.,  4  pars.  6<., 
/    7  -pers.  10«.).    The  rooms  shown  to  visitors  include  the   Great  Hally  the 
I     Brawn  Oallertf  (with  portraits  by  Holbein  and  others),  the  Spangfed  Bed-^ 
\    r09tn  A  JDret$ing  Room  (portraits  by  Lely),  the  LHetoter  QalUry  (portraits 
I    by  Van  Dyck,  Mytens,  etc.),  the  Ball  Room^  the  Crinwm  Ihrtuving  Roomi^    ^ 
]     (portraits  by  Reynolds),  the  Cartoon  Gallery  (with  eopies,  by  Myteno,  of  1^  » 
/     six  of  Raphael's  cartoons),  Lady  Betty  GermaiM^*  Bedroom^  the    VoneUan  NSs^ 
\    Ambaotador^i  Bedroom^  and  the  Ki%g^»  Bedroom.    The  magnificent  park,      >  > 
with  fine  beeches,  is  open  to  visitors.  —  Sevenoaks  is  also  a  good  centre 
for  many  other  pleasant  walks,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  to 
the  N.W.  to  the  famous  Xnockholt  Beeehei  (*View)  and  (SVa  M.)  Ohevening, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope  (son  of  the  historian) ,  with  a  fine 
.  park  open  to  the  public.  —  About  S>/2  M.  to  the  £.  is  *Jffhtham  MotOy  one  y  ^# 

of  the  best  speeimens  of  a  moated  manor-house  in  England,  with  a  fine 
^  domestic  chapel  Of  the  time  of  Henry  VIH. 

Beyond  Sevenoaks  the  train  penetrates  a  range  of  low  hills  by  a 
tunnel,  272  M.  long.  —  27  M.  HUdenhorough, 
f-  2972  M.  TmLbridgeC£o«e  ^'  Crown;  RaiL  Rfmt  Kooms)^  a  market- 
town  with  10,123  Inhab.,  an  o\A  Castle  (adm.  by  permission  of  the 
owner),  and  a  grammar-school  dafTng'^  from  1553,  now  In  a  large 
modem  building,  Is  the  junction  of  the  S.E.  line  from  Loudon  via  ^ 
Redhlll  and  of  the  main  line  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings  (R.  4).      n. 

Fbom  Tunbbidob  to  Eedbill  Junction,  21  If  .y  railway  in  40  min.  (Cares      ^ 
As.  9<ir.,  3«.  2<f.,  it,  Ti/ad.).  —  5  M.  Poiuhur$t  (Leicester  Arms,  in  the  village,  2  K.  ^    J 
from  the  stauipn).    *FenBhanit  Place,  the  lovely  seat  of  Lord  de  Lisle  aad^^^ 
D.udley,  dating  in  part  from  the  14th  cent.,  contains  a  fine  picture-gallery,  rdC^ 
io  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  (12-1  and  a-6).  ^^ 
The  hall,  64  ft,  in  length,  has  the  dearth  in  the  Qentre.    Its  chief  historical^ r 
interest  lies  In  having  once  belonged  to  the  Sidneys,  portraits  of  many  of  ^^ 
wh<nn  hang  on  the  walls,  including  tw<»  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (who  was    ^ 
born  here)  and  four  of  Algernon  Sidney.    The  trees  in  the  park  ate  very 
fine;  one  avenue   is  known  as  *Sacharissa  Wa}k\  from  Dorothy  Sidney, 
the  *Sacharlssa'  of  Waller.    The  walk  from  Penshurst  to  Edenbridge. 
through  the  quaint  and  pretty  village  of  Ck^iddipgttot^ .  and  thence  via 


through  the  quaint  and  pretty  village  of  Ch^lddijtffstptfe.  and  thence  via 

(4»/i  M.)    Hever  is  very  picturesque.  Jffeoer  (ga\.  sial,  p.  86)  is  an  old  5> 

y  embattled  mansion-house  (14th  eent.|  shown  on  Wed.),  where  Henry  VIII.  114 

nffAn    vlfltiA^     Anno    llnloirn        Bn<1    aftattriratiAa    n/tfiinioA     Kv     Anno     d\^   tWaxr^Q  >i 

-J 


often  visited  Anne  Boleyn,   and  afterwards  occupied  by  Anne  of  Cleves, 
who  Is  said  to  have  died  here;  it  is  now  a  farm-house.    The  church  of 
Hever  eoatains  several  ttionnments  of  the  Boleyn  family*  —  10  H.  Sden- 
bridge  ((Srown),  also'a'3tSHon''oulhe  L.  B.  S.  C.  R.  (p.  45);  16  M.  Godttone.^^  ^ 
—  I8V2  M.  NittfiOd.    The  village  (Queen's  Head;  Crown),  1  M.  to  the  N.lfc*^ 
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of  the  railway,  posaesaes  several  pits  of  fuller's*  earth.  —  21  M.  Redhili 
Jvnctiony  and  thence  to  London  (21  M.),  see  B.  6. 

The  next  station  beyond  Tunhridge  is  (34V2M.)  PaddockWood^ 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to  (10  M.)  Maidstone  -(p.d^}, 
traversing  the  best  hop-district  in  the  kingdom. 

Pbom  Paddock  Wood  io  Hawkhdbst,  12  M.,  branch-railway  in  '/^  hr. 
(fares  2«.,  1#.  3d.,  UVad.)-  —  Pj2^Sf^T5!orimonden.    About  AM.  to  the  8.W. 
is  l,§jaoiugiiM^(*Cheqitert)i  describe^  by  Cohbett,  in  hiB  ^RuralKides',  as 
*one  ofthemSfFbeautifol  villages  that  man  ever  set  his  eyes  upon'.  Though 
^  situated  partly  in  Kent,  I^amberhurst  was  the  capital  of  the  Sussex  iron 

^ .^     industry,  which  lingered  as  long  as  the  forest  furnished  charcoal  enough 
^  for  smelting;  almost  the  only  trace  of  it  now  preserved  is  in  such  names      '.' 

>.   ^      as  Fwge  and  Furnace  Wood.    About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  the  ruined  Scotnep    -U'^^l 
CasUe;  and  2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  BayhamJJbbey  piLsLTq}ii8  Camden),  comprizing    "^    ^ 
a  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan'*stytS'lEtnr~tne  picturesque  remaitis  of  theT*-  *^ 
.  fPreemonstratensian  Abbey  of  the  13th  cent,  (shown  on  Hon.  and  Wed.).    «i  ^ 

l^v^       ^Lamberhurst  and  Bay  ham  Abbey  may  also  be  visited  from  Tunbridge  Wells 
^.  (p.  36).  —  6»/2  M.  GoucUiursK  —  10  M.  Cranbrook  (George  i  Bull),  a  small 

^  .        town  with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  grammar-school.  —  12  M.  ffatokhurst 
'^  (Queen's  Hotel).  ,— — — 

42  M.  StaplehursL  —  56  M.  Ashford  (SaracenU  Head ;  Kent 
jfArms;  Rail,  Rtfreshmt.  Rooms) j  with  10,728  Inhab.,  is  the  site 
*        of  the  large  workshops  of  the  S.E.  Railway.     Th6  parish-churcli 
has  a  good  Perp.  tower.'  Lines  diverge  here  on  the  left  to  Canter- 
bury (see  below) ,  and  on  the  right  to  Hastings  (p.  41).    About 
31/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Ashford  is  Eastwellt  with  a  beautiful  p^irk. 
Fbom  Asufo&d  to  Oantebbdst,  12  M.,  railway  in  Vs  br.   (fares  2«. 
k^^  6d„  Is.  7^.,  1*.  2V2d.).  —  This  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Siour^  ! 

~         parts  of  which  are  very  picturesque.  —  2  M.  TTye,  with  the  Sou^Eatlem 

Agricultural  College^   opened  in  1894;  7  M.  Chilham  (Inn),  with  a  ruined        I^ 
Norman  castle;  9  M.  Chartham^  with  an  interesting  E.  £.  and  Dec.  church,  ^ 

^ntaining  some  fine  brasses  and  old  stained  glass.    The  pretty  tracery 
in  the  windows  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  pattern  known  par  excellonct  as        **' ' 
*Eentish\—  12  H.  Canterbury,,  see  p.  26.  11 

60  M.  Smeeth.   At  (64V2  ^0  Westenhanger  is  a  farm-house  in-        ^ 
corporating  the  remains  of  an  old  royal  manor-house,  said  to  have 
been  the  bower  of  Fair  Rosamond.  —  6672  M.  Sandling  Junction, 
for  (2  M.)  Hyihe  and  (37?  M.)  Sandgate. 

Hythe  (Seabrook  Hotel;  Swan),  a  town  with  4350  inhab.,  has  lost  its 
signifloanee  as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  is  now  an  important  mili- 
tary sUtion,  with  the  chief  School  of  Musketry  of  the  British  army.  It 
possesses  an  interesting  £.£.  Churchy  with  a  raised  chancel  and  a  remark" 
able  groined  erypt,  containing  a  huge  collection  of  bones  and  skulls^  the 
origin  of  which  is  doubtful.  Either  from  Westenhanger  or  Hythe  a  visit 
"  may  be  paid  to  the  (1  M.  to  the  X.  W.  of  Hythe)  ruins  of  Saliteood  Cattle, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Arehbishops  of  Canterbury.  Kear  West  Hythe 
ie-atudfall  Catlle,  an  ancient  Boman  camp.  —  Saudgate  (Boyal  Kent;  Boyal 
Norfolk;  Sea  View)  is  a  small  watering-place,  with  one  of  the  eoast 
castles  built  by  Henry  Vni. 

,  Beyond  Westenhanger  Saliwood  Castte  (see  above)  comes  into 
.-*      view  to  the  right.  At  (69  M.)  Shamcliffe  Camp  is  a  permanent  mil- 
itary catnp,  with  accommodation  for  6000  men ;  the  huts  are  visible  < 
to  the  right.    Line  to  Canterbury,  see  p.  32.  —  Beyond  f/O  M.) 
Radnor  Park  the  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  and  reaches  (7172^0 
^  Fo2fce«tcne,  whence  a  short  branch-line  leads  to  Folktslont  Harbour . 
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Fc 
m  BU3K] 


FolkMt<me.  —  Hotels.    Leas,  on  the  promenftde  of  tbat  name,  hbw; 

'EoTAt  PjmuoKj  nger  the  JsaTbOTif,   K.  &  A,  from  i|.  6d.,  B.  2».,  D.  5«.i 

~^*.' ''''*'"■'   "  ^^^   ^*' KOFULE,  newi  Wampach>,  R.  3«., 

— ■ ""  Clahfxdos,  commercial;  Ros£. 

BU3K1N  AND  TH?:  FOLKESTONE*^' "^  ^^>'^»  Sandgate  Eoad. 

PHiLISl?.lNE3,^  mn  aad  watering-placci 

^! — -  '  '■•^  In  a.  romantic  situation. 

{nt  V£tKO&APHj  kie.    Folkestone  was  the 

^1  r  Hafikio  having   recently  parchaaal  aamalBf)?)^  discoverer  of  the 

coloar  drawirjjjs   of  Old  FcilkestoAD,  Mr  pent  was  erected  here  in 

Jua^pfa  suiTfestifd   ia   tboeolumn^  of  t!w  T of  ^be  old  priory-church 

-fid  fj^^r^s  thHt  lJ€  should  b©  asked  topr^j-  ,     ^^        .    *      ^^  PTf^nt 

ncjatoUifttowmiiufleum.      Ia   reply,    Mr  ^^    ,  ,^;^*rrf  f      J? 

.  Ims  Twritteo  to  tho  editor  aa  follows  i—       j  vaiilslied.   The  farourite 

t,— My  atteiition  hag  faeea  dic^tod  to  tha  ^  on   the  top  of  the  cliflP 

in  your  icSuo  of  the  'J9th,    hi.'4dtid  ^  A  PeG[i  lb 6  beach} ;  the  New  or 

Folktistoue/  t^  which    1  can  only    tsply  arti^nj.  with  a  large  glass 

ht  ^^  New  i'olkesEcma  haa  isold  iiii  tbAt  was  left  r/f^^ 

Old  FalkaatODo  to  the  flor^icecf  Old  Nipk.  m|„„^E;c.^^  (see  p.  14)  is  very 
emaliiforoipisRsaQiiUtyoftheS.  E.  Railway  t,^  l>,.ver,  Hjthe,  Saltwood 
Mnpauy,cfaftr|tea  me  tbruligh  a-iid  coiiipauy  a  ^,^^1:^  to  the  K.  also  aflford 
iiuiy  ^ very  time  I  w«iit  to  look  at  tbo  s4^  Uoai  .»  aiT  .^led  for  circular  trips 
!>  oid  pior,  and  nllows  itself  to  he  blinded  for  a 
let^jaLoDgtheheadibyflmokemijmUackt^ansi^..^  is  carried  through 

«ndtJrcl<Kid^»  I  am  not  m  tUo   kast   mmdea  to  ,      '    .  ,  „_  . ^  ,„    ,?„ 

es^tjt    New   FolkBatone   with  any  peopa  and  ""^^^^^  ^^°8  *'l^'^*,^J»  *^® 

ftiDoriea  of  the  shore  it  has  d^tr&yod  of  the  bar-  iffc^e^re  Cli/f(jp,  lb).  — 

^  r  it  baa  6iled  aud  polluted, aad  th«  happy  aod  >M  to  the  Admiralty  Pier, 

It*     hamfujhfd  it  hiiA   ti'iidoi-4'd    for   ev^r    la  l 

dear'      old       towu       impoaaible.        The    ^^^r  fUe  Pier  and  Railway 

»wiiiR>'«  wero  tiquj^hi  for    tbebt^tt^c  lllustratioil.  jj    ^  ^y    f^m  5,     B   2.4, 

•/Tirii«*r*a  work  and    my    own  on  tbo  barboor*  -^  a  IIkad^  both  ia  Clarence 

'isirlaud;  and  wiLl|  1  hope,  thvTvfoTe  be  put  to  ■  tin-  parade,  B.  A  A.  from 

c*?it HervicP    than   they    were    Jikely  toiiudiu^ii     11  ken  ofi  Harp,  near 

ilJEe6t«Mte   MtiBCQiD.-^l  am,    3Jr,   your  f^ith^il!  '  tin!  se:&;  Antwsbp,  Market 

rr«ii,  ''  J.  RusKl|r,      ^"^  ^'-^^^i  "««  tke  rail.  sUt., 

**  i'olkestoca,  13tiiSeptembef|lS87."  .,     .  ^       , 

*  '^  '  <iur  ihe  town,  each  package 

C  —■^iP-™^  »^t  .  _     .      j^iucF  ti^  the  station  or  town, 

iiLi'ludin^  Jctention  aTthe  cuatom-bcm^ef  utnler   56lb3.  6d.,  over  56lbs.  is» 

SteAmern  Ig  Ca^ftj  iLt^icl  to  Ostufid  thrice  daily  (p,  xix). 

Cabi.  Tq  i»r  frciiu  any  part  *^i  lb&  tpwn^  for  ist  class  cabs  (drawn  by 
hoi^eFi)  it.  Bd.^  for  2pd  class  amhy  fdrawn  hy  popi^s^  males,  or  asses)  1«. ; 
to  or  fronj  the  CftHtle  or  Height^i  'la.^d.-^  per  liuur  2jt*  6d.  or  If.  8d.,  each 
add  it,  V:;  hr,  ijTn,  3<f«  or  iOfl.-,  for  each  article  of  luggage  4<i. 

Poat  Ofiloe,  Northampton  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  inner  harbour^ 

Bea-Batba,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Marine  Parade. 

Dovetj  the  Roman  Dubrat^  and  the  first  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  small  b&y,  hounded  by  lofty  chalk-clifTs,  which 
lire  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifications.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  the  line  of  cliffs  is  broken  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dour, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  great  part  of  the  town  is  built.  Its  shel- 
tered situation  and  mild  climate  render  Dover  it  favourite  bathing- 
place  atid  winter-resort.  The'  population,  including  the  garrison,  is 
about  38,500. 
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of  the  railway,  poasesaes  aeveral  pits  of  faller'a* earth. 
Jvnctioriy  and  thence  to  London  (21  M.),  see  B.  6. 

The  next  station  'beyond 
whence  a  branch-line  diverge 
traversing  the  best  hop-dUii^ 

I^BOM  Paddock  Wood  t^« 
(fares  2«.,  U.  3d.,  W/^d.).  -jj!, 
is  L§ga3iiak^a^(*Cbeqwsn),f^ 
^one  ofthemOfrbeautiful  vii^ 
situated  partly  in  Kent,  ^&4|^ 
industry,  which  lingered  a^^ 
for  amelting^  almost  the  onflP 
as  Forge  and  Furnace  Wood,  ttfd 


31  M.  JRedhOl 


Castk;  and  2  M.  to  the  W.  li^ 
a  mansion  in  the  Elizahetl9^ 
rsemonstratensian  Abbey  (m 
amberhurst  andBayham  Af 
;p.  36).  -  eVz  M.  QouShur^i 
town  witha  Perp.  church  att- 

M 


.^ 


H^< 


a  request  that  8t«ps 
No  news  baa  yet 
opemtioQB  of  the 
the  Bellora  distriet, 


THB  FRANCO.t?BRMAJr 
.     .  INCIDENT. 


NTI 


Pauis.  Tubsdat.— a  rumour  Jiteurretit 
the  MuDicipal  Couuoil  of  Paris  iii««bd9  to  | 
th«  sum  ot  fiYS  thansftnd  franes  |#j|tM5  wid^ 
Bri^^iioa,  tb^  gamekeep«r  trho  WIM  shot  ozl 
I'routier.  I^ieuteDaut  VVaugen  is  Roing*  i 
satisfactorily  as  possible.  Beporte'ljkf  b<s  h| 
had  a  relapse  are  baseless. 


(Queen^s  HoteT). 

42  M.  SiofpUhurst, 
Arms;  Bail,  Rtfreshmt.  If^ 
of  the  large  ivorkshops  o^ 
has  a  good  Perp.  tower.-  ^ 
bury  (see  below) ,  and  M» 
31/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Ashfr«, 

Fbom  Asufobd  to  CAinfid 
ed„  1*.  7^.,  U.  2V2d.).  -  he 
parts  of  which  are  very  pi  4,^ 
Affricultural  College^  opeBe<f^ 
Norman  castle  \  9  H.  ChaHh&oi 
^staining  some  fine  brass4 '* 
in  the  windows  of  the  ehaif 
*Eentish\  —  12  M.  Canterbufif 

60  M.  Smeeth,   At  (6f^ 
corporating  the  remains  k 
been  the  bower  of  Fair  Bl 
for  (2  M.)  J3j/(/ic  and  (31/ 

Bythe  (Seabrook  Hotel;  law&tt), 
significance  as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  is  now  an  iniportant  mili- 
tary .  sUtion,  with  the  chief  School  of  Uutheiry  of  the  British  army.  It 
possesses  an  interesting  E^E.  Churchy  with  a  raised  chancel  and  a  remark- 
able groined  crypt,  containing  a  huge  collection  of  bones  and  skuUs^  the 
origin  of  which  is  doubtful.  Either  from  W^stenhanger  or  Hythe  a  visit 
'  may  be  paid  to  the  (1  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Hythe)  ruins  ai  SaltMood  CaetXe^ 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Near  West  Hythe 
\A-8iudfiiH  CattlOi  au  ancient  Boman  camp.  —  Sandgate  (Boyal  Kent;  Boyal 
Norfolk^  Sea  View)  is  a  small  watering-place,  with  one  of  the  coast 
castles  built  by  Henry  vni. 

,  Beyond  Westenhauger  iSfoZttoood  Ca9<^  (see  above)  comeis  Into 
view  to  the  ri^t.  At  (69  M.)  Shameliffe  Camp  is  a  .permanent  mil^ 
itary  camp,  with  accommodation  for  6000  men ;  the  huts  are  visible  « 
to  the  right.  Line  to  Canterbury,  see  p.  32.  —  Beyond  (YO  M.) 
Radnor  Park  the  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  and  reaches  (7172  ^O 
Fo2fce«tcnf,  whence  a  short  branch-line  leads  to  Folkestone  Barbour: 


finfiJErKBlNOS  OF  SHIPWEKOKE 

^■9^  dBEWB.  ;  ^ 

(BY  TBLJIOBAPHt) 

Intelligrenoe  from  Vktoria^soBtb  eoast  of ; 
ffouta,  states  that  the  steamer  MevtittriQ  ai 
there  o«  the  21st  Auirnst,  briuginff  \h%  first 
Hind  some  of  the  sailois  of  ,the  Bntich  ship 
skeig,  and  tha  niastar  and  s^veii:  nieii  oi 
British  barque  Colorji^.  The  iDn^fthei^r  si 
otji  Staten  Island  duriiig  a  jtale  on  Jaue  !;:Hrd 
ft),  a  towh*'wifci%iw**«i&«i3:;'*li«5»^^  K.^-  -♦- 
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FolkMtblie.  —  Kotelf.  Lbas,  t>&  the  promenade  of  that  nUme,  new  \ 
*RoTAL  PavilioKi  neat  the  harbOnr,  B..  &  K.  from  U.  td.^  B.  2«.,  D.  5«.-, 
W£8T  Cliff ^  Queen's,  Sandgate  Eoad\  UfiTBOPotB,  new;  Wampagh's,  B.  3«., 
B.  2«.,  D.  4«.  i  Hundbst's,  Bouverie  Boad.  —  ClabendoK,  commercial  \  Boss. 
—  Boarding  House*  and  Private  Hotels.  —  Central  Cafi^  Sandgate  Boad. 

Folkestone^  a  cheerful  and  thriving  seapoit  and  watering-place^ 
is  an  ancient  town  ivith  ^,700  Inhab.,  in  a  romantic  situation. 
Mail -packets  start  here  daily  for  Boulogne.  Folkestone  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dt,  William  Harvey  (1678-1657),  discOTerer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  here  in 
1881.  ifhe  Parish  Church  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  priory-church 
of  St  Eanswith,  founded  in  1095,  but  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
rebuilt.  The  old  Castle  lias  almost  entirely  vanished.  The  favourite 
promenades  are  the  Lees,  a  grassy  expanse  on  the  top  of  the  cliff 
(fine  vi6ws;  band;  hydranlic  lift  from" the  beach);  the  iVetp  or 
Vietotia  Pier  (band);  and  the  Pleasure  Gardens,  with  a  large  glass 
pavilion  containing  a  very  good  little  Theatre, 

The  walk  along  the  beach  to  (i'/i  H.)  Sandgate  (see  p.  14)  is  very 
pleasant,  and  longer  exeortionfl  may  be  made  to  Dover,  Hythe,  Saltwood 
Castle,,  etc.  The  Sugar  Loaf  and  other  chalk-hills  to  the  N.  also  afford 
pleaaant  objects  for  a  walk.  Facilities  are  also  afforded  for  circular  trips 
to  Boulogne,  Calais,  etc. 

Between  !Folkestone  and  Dover  the  railway  is  carried  through 
the  chalkrcliffs  by  numerous  cuttings  and  several  long  tunnels,  the 
last  of  vrhich  (8/4  M.)'  passes  uader  i^&  Shakespeare  Cliff  {^.  16).  — 
.77  M.  Dover  Town,  The  boat- trains  run  on  to  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
where  the  steamers  for  the  Continent  start. 

Dover.  —  Hotels.  Lord  Wabdsn  Hotel,  near  the  Pier  and  Bailway 
Station,  a  large  house  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  B.  &  A.  from  ts.\  B.  2-4<:, 
L.  from  2«.  6tfi,  D.  6s.  Bd.  ^  *Dovbb  Castub,  Euro's  Hbad,  both  in  Clarence 
St.,  with  a  view  of  the  harbour;  Gbakd,  near  the  Parade,  B.  die  A.  from 
5«.,  D.  is.  6d. •,  Shakespbabe,  Bench  St.,  well  spoken  of^  Habp,  near 
the  harbour,  B.  A  A.  3s,  6d.;  Esplanade,  facing  the  sea;  Antwebp,  Market 
Plaee,  conmrercial*,  Bqtal,  Clarence  St. ;  *Boyal  Oak,  near  the  rail,  stat., 
commercial. 

Porter  from  the  station  to  the  steamer  or  the  town,  each  package 
under  i4lb8. 2d.,  over  14lb8.  id.  \  from  the  steamer  to  the  station  or'  town, 
including,  detention  at  the  custom-house,  under  561bs.  6d.^  over  661bs.  is, 

Bteamera  to  Calais  and  to  Ostend  thrice  daily  (p.  xix). 

Oaba.  To  or  from  any  part  of  the  town,  for  1st  class  cabs  (drawn  by 
horses)  it.  6<f.,  for  3nd  class  cabs  (drawn  by  ponies,  mules,  or  asses)  !«.; 
to  or  fr(«i  the  Oastle  or  Heights  2b.  6(1.;  per  hour  2«.6d.  or  is,  8d.,  each 
addit^  V«  br.  is,  Scf.  or  iOd,;  for  each  article  of  luggage  id. 

Post  Offlce,  Nx)rthampton  St.,  on  the  !N.  side  of  the  inner  harbour^ 

Bea-Baths,  at  the  B.  end  of  the  Marine  Parade. 

Dovet,  the  Roman  Ihibrae,  and  the  first  of  the  Cinqne  Ports,  i? 
finely  sittiated  on  a  small  bay,  bounded  by  lofty  chalk-cliffs,  wbich 
are  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifications.  Near  tbe  centre  of  the 
bay  the  Une  of '  cliffs  is  broken  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dour, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  great  part  of  the  town  is  bnilt.  Its  shel- 
tered situation  and  mild  climate  render  Dover  it  favourite  bathing- 
place  aikd  winter-resort.  Tbe'  population,  including  the  garrison,  is 
about  38,500. 
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In  tlie  Konan  and  Saxon  periods  Dover  vrat  a  place  of  eomparatiye 
insignificance,  but  after  the  Xorman  Conquest  it  became  a  harbour  and 
fortress  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1216) 
Dover  Castle  offered  a  long,  obstinate,  and  successful  resistance,  under 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the  re- 
volted barons.  It  was  off  Dover  that  the  Armada  received  its  first  serious 
check  in  July,  1688.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  Dover  Castle  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Boyalists,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament- 
arians by  stratagem  in  1642.    Charles  n.  landed  here  in  1660. 

On  tbe  height  to  the  E.  of  the  town  rises  ♦Dovbb  Oastlb  (375  ft. 
above  the  sea),  to  which  visitois  are  fieely  admitted,  except  to  the 
underground  works,  for  which  a  special  pass  is  necessary.  This  fast- 
ness, originally  founded  by  the  Romans  and  afterwards  strengthen- 
ed and  enlarged  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  Is  stiU  kept  in  repair 
as  a  fortress.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  Pharos  and  the  Church  of 
8t,  Mary  de  Caatro^  an  almost  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman-British 
edifice  (restored  j  roof  modem) ,  are  interesting.  Splendid  view  of 
the  town  and  harbour ,  especially  from  the  top  of  the  Keep,  built 
by  Henry  II.  (92  ft.  high;  walls  23  ft.  thick).  The  coast  of  France, 
21  M.  distant,  is  Tisible  in  clear  weather.  The  old  towers  of  the  castle 
bear  the  names  of  the  various  Norman  Governors.  See  ^The  Church 
and  Fortress  of  Dover  Castle',  by  Rev.  John  Puckle  (illus.,  1«.). 

Among  the  smaller  objects  of  interest  in  the  Castle  are  *Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Pocket  Pistor  (near  the  edge  of  the  cliff),  a  brass  cannon,  24  ft. 
long,  caat  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIII. ; 
a  Norman  loophole  in  the  groundfloor  of  the  keep  \  a  well  in  the  top  of 
the  keep,  900  ft.  deep;  and  an  old  clock,  dating  ftrom  1848. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  fortifications  connected  with  the 
old  castle  is  Fort  Burgoyne^  which  stands  on  the  hill  to  the  V.W.,  beyond 
the  Deal  road,  and  commands  the  landward  approaches.  —  On  the  cliffs 
to  the  E.  of  the  castle  is  a  large  Convict  PHton. 

The  Harbouk  of  Dorer  consists  of  a  large  outer  tidal  basin  and 
two  spacious  docks.  From  the  W.  side  projects  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
a  favourite  promenade,  whence  the  continental  mail-packets  depart. 
This  huge  structure  is  780  yds.  long  and  forms  one  arm  of  a  har- 
bour of  refuge,  intended  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom.  The  fort  at  the  end  mounts  two  81-ton  guns.  The  found- 
ation-stone of  a  commercial  harbour  was  laid  and  a  Promenade  Pier 
built  in  1893. 

The  Western  Heights  are  also  strongly  fortified  and  afford  exten- 
sive views.  They  are  conveniently  reached  from  Snargate  St.  by 
the  so-called  'Shaft*,  which  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  with 
480  steps.  On  the  Heights  are  large  Barracks,  the  foundations  of 
a  Pharos,  and  an  old  circular  church,  known  as  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar Church.  —  Farther  to  the  W.,  separated  from  the  Western 
Heights  by  a  deep  valley ,  is  Shakespeare  CUff,  rising  sheer  to  a 
height  of  350  ft. ;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  passage 
in  *King  Lear*  (iv.  6).  —  Still  farther  on  are  the  works  in  connection 
with  the  projected  Channel  Tunnel.  A  vertical  shaft  has  been 
sunk  here  and  the  tunnel  excavated  for  about  2200  yds.  under  the 
sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Pier. 
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The  MaUon  Dieu  Hall ,  erected  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  (p.  16) 
in  the  flist  half  of  the  13th  cent  as  a  pilgrims'  hospital,  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  new  Town 
Hall  in  Biggin  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near  the  Donr.  The 
modem  stained-glass  windows  illustrate  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Do-ver.  Adjoining  the  municipal  buildings  are  the  Public  Baths, 
—  The  churches  of  *8t.  Mary  and  Old  St.  James  are  both  ancient 
and  exhibit  some  features  of  interest.  In  Strond  St.,  near  the 
Pier,  is  Trinity  Church,  —  Near  the  Priory  Station  (see  p.  32)  are 
some  remains  of  the  old  Benedictine  Priory  of  8t,  Martin  (1132), 
now  incorporated  in  the  buildings  of  Dover  College ;  they  include 
the  Refectory,  a  good  example  of  plain  Norman  work,  and  a  Gate- 
house. The  Museum  (daily,  10-4,  except  Thurs.  and  Sun.),  in 
Market  Square,  contains  antiquities  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  shore  from  Doyer  in  both  di- 
rections, either  westward  to  (6  H.)  Folkestone^  via  the  Shakespeare  Cliff 
(p.  16),  or  eastward  by  Si.  Margaret i  Bay  (Qranville  Arms),  with  a  fine 
Korman  church,  and  the  South  Foreland  to  (9  M.)  Deal  (comp.  p.  25).  The 
geologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  -the  formation  of  the  cliffs. 
The  North  Fall  Footpath^  a  path  leading  through  a  tunnel  from  the  E. 
end  of  the  town  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  closed  when  rifle- shooting  is 
being  practised  in  the  Korth  Fall  Meadow.  —  Other  walks  may  be  taken 
to  Whitfeld,  SVs  H.  to  the  K^  with  an  ancient  church  restored  in  1894 ; 
and  to  Bt.  Radeguncfi  Ahbey^  8  U.  to  the  N.W.;  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
Preemonstratensian  foundation  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  — . 
During  summer  numerous  cheap  excursions  are  arranged  to  Canterbury, 
Hastings,  Bamsgate,  etc.;  also  a  circular  tour  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Folkestone. 

b.  Londoiiy  Ghathami  and  Dover  Bailway  vilir  Canterbury. 

78  M.  Bailwat  in  2-3Vs  hrs.  (fares  the  same  as  by  the  South  Eastern 
Bailway,  p.  12).  The  trains  start  from  Victoria,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  St.  Paul's  (see  Baedeker^e  London). 

The  line  from  Victoria  unites  with  that  from  Holborn  Viaduct ^ 
LudgaU  Hill,  and  8t.  PauVa  at  (31/2  M.)  Heme  Hill,  The  train 
passes  through  a  long  tunnel  below  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
(see  Baedeker's  London").    7  M.  Penge;  8^/4  M.  Beckenham, 

103/4  M:.  Bromley  (WhiU  Hart;  Bell),  a  town  of  21,685  inhab., 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bavensboume,  derives  its  name  from  the 
broom  that  stiU  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  an  old 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  now  a  private  residence,  and  a 
college,  or  alms-house,  founded  200  years  ago  for  the  widows  of  cler- 
gymen. In  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife  (*Tetty'), 
with  a  Latin  inscription  by  her  husband.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be 
taken  to  (3  M,)  Ohislehurst  (p.  12)  and  (6V2  M.)  Eltham  (p.  33). 

About  21/3  H.  to  the  S.  of  Bromley  and  1  M.  from  the  railway  (to  the 
ht)  is  Hayes  Place,  where  Lord  Chatham  died  (1778)  and  William  Pitt 
,  769-1806)  was  born.  It  was  here  that  Beigamin  Franklin  visited  Lord 
Chatham  in  1776  before  the  latter's  famous  speech  on  the  American  question. 
Visitors  to  Hayes  should  prolong  their  walk  to  (2  H.)  Kestom  Common^ 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  Boman  settlement,  known 
as  Caesar's  Camp,  In  the  park  of  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Holwood 
is  the  ^Emancipation  Oak',  beneath  which  William  Wilberforce  is  said 
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to  have  announced  to  Pitt  his  intention  of  beginning  his  parliamentary 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

From  Beckenham  onwards  the  line  traverses  the  fair  and  fertile 
county  of  Kent ,  where  the  extensive  Hop  Gardens  soon  become 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery,  presenting  an  espe- 
cially  picturesque  appearance  in  August  and  September,  when 
thousands  of  hop-^pickers  are  employed  in  gathering  the  beautiful 
golden  blossoms.  Kent  is  also  famed  for  its  fruit,  especially  for  its 
apples  and  cherries.  The  S.  £.  part  of  the  county,  knawn  as  the 
Weald  of  Kent^  is  particularly  fertile. 

The  hopHpicking  season  is  very  short  and  requires  the  employment 
of  far  more  labour  than  the  local  resources  can  supply.  Large  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  therefore  come  down  from  London  and 
other  towns  to  help,  and  *hopping'  affords  a  much  prised  annual  outing 
to  thousands  of  dwellers  in  the  slums.  The  hops  are  dried  in  the  *oa8t 
houses',  the  curious,  extinguisher-like  ventilators  (or  cowls)  of  which  are 
so  conspicuous  among  the  gardens.  The  best  gardens  are  round  Maidstone, 
and  the  most  delicate  variety  of  hop  is  the  ^golding"  of  E.  Kent.  Hops 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  eent.  and  now  occupy  about  55,000  acres  of  English  soil,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  in  Kent. 

A  curious  distinction  between  the  'Hen  of  Eenr,  to  the  W.  of  the 
Medway  (who  claim  the  superiority),  and  the  'Kentish  Men*,  to  the  E,  of 
it,  has  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  belief  that  the  former  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  determined  resistance  they  offered  to  William  the 
Conqueror  ori  his  march  to  London  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

12  M.  Biekley,  —  143/^  M.  8t.  Mary  Cray,  with  a  large  paper- 
mill  and  a  Perp.  church  containing  some  good  brasses.  This  is 
one  of  four  contiguous  parishes  taking  their  surname  from  the  small 
river  Cray.  At  8t.  PauVs  Cray,  8/4  M.  to  the  N.,  Is  an  interesting 
E.E,  church,  with  a  shingle  spire.  —  From  (17V2  M.)  Swanley 
Junction  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  right  to  (8  M.)  Sevenoaks 
(p.  13)  and  Maidstone  (p.  34).  Within  easy  reach  of  (2OV2  M.)  Far- 
ningham  Road  are  the  interesting  old  churches  otHorton  Kirhy  (^/aM. 
to  the  S.E. ;  E.E.),  Famingham  (Lion  Inn;  IV2  M.  to  the  S.), 
Sutton-at-Hone  (IV4  M.  to  the  N.),  and  Darenth  (2  M.  to  the  N.; 
early-Norman,  with  Roman  bricks).  A  large  Roman  Villa  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  at  Darenth. 

Beyond  Famingham  Road  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (4V2  M.)  8on(hJl€et^ 
(6V9  M.)  RothervilU,  and  (7  M.)  Orcweiend  (see  Bctedeker's  L<mdon}. 

23  M.  Faufkham;  2572  M.  Meopham,  with  a  large  Decorated 
church  (to  the  left);  27  M.  Sole  Street  The  castle  and  cathedral  of 
Rochester  now  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Medway. 
—  33  M.  Rochester  Bridge  (Strood).  Strood,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Medway,  is  a  suburb  of  Rochester,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
handsome  iron  bridge,  constructed  in  1860-56  on  the  site  of  a  much 
earlier  bridge  of  stone.  Below  are  the  two  railway*bridges. 
,  33V2  M.  Rochester  {Crown;  Victoria  ^  Bull;  King's  Head,  all 
three  in  the  High  St.)  is  a  very  ancient  city,  with  a  pop.  of  26,309. 
Rochester  was  inhabited  successively  by  the  Britons,  under  whom  its 
name  was  DoubHs;   by   the  Bomans,  who  called  it  Durobrivae;   by  the 
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Saxons,  whose  name  for  it,  ffrcfueeastre  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  BnftisT), 
is  tlie  ragged  prototype  of  its  modern  form ;  and  hy  the  y ormans.  It  was 
made  a  bishop^S  see  early  in  the  7th  century.  It  was  at  Rochester  that 
James  II.  embarked  in  disguise  on  his  flight  in  1668. 

On  crossing  the  bridge  we  tnrn  to  the  Tight  ifito  the  Esplanade, 
from  which  we  enter  the  castle-grounds,  now  laid  ont  as  a  public 
garden.  The  present  ^Oa^tlb  ,  standing  conspicuoasly  on  an  emi- 
nence, washuilt  in  1126-39  by  William  Corhell ,  Archhishop  of 
Canterhury..  The  square  Keep,  104  ft.  in  height,  which  now  alone 
remains,  along  with  the  outer  walls,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  commands  an  extensire  view  (adm.  3d.). 

To  the  £.  of  the  castle  rises  the  Cathedbal,  a  building  of  con- 
siderable interest.  St.  Augustine  founded  a  missionary  church  on 
this  site  about  the  year  600  and  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  604.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  howeyer,  this  church 
was  in  a  completely  ruinous  condition,  and  Gundulf,  the  second 
Norman  bishop,  architect  of  the  White  Tower  at  London,  undertook 
the  erection  of  a  new  church,  which  was  completed  and  consecrated 
in  1130.  Gundulf  also  replaced  the  secular  clergy  of  the  old  founda- 
tion by  a  colony  of  Benedictines.  This  church  was  afterwards  partly 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  choir  and  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the 
B.  E.  style  by  Prior  WiUiam  de  Hoo  (1201-27),  who  is,  perhaps, 
Identical  with  English  William  of  Canterbury  (p.  28).  The  Cathe- 
dral was  restored  in  1825,  in  1871-77,  and(W.  front  and  towers)  in 
1888-93.  The  internal  length  of  the  Cathedral  is  306  ft.,  breadth 
of  nave  and  choir  68  ft.,  across  the  W.  transepts  120  ft.  In  plan  it 
resembles  Canterbury  Cathedral,  having  double  transepts^  a  raised 
choir,  and  a  spacious  crypt.  The  chief  external  features  are  the  W. 
front  (Norman),  with  its  fine  recessed  doorway ;  the  so-called  Gun- 
dulf s  tower.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  N.W.  transept  and  the 
choir ;  and  the  mean  central  tower,  erected  by  Cottjingham  in  1826. 
The  figures  of  Henry  I.  and  Qu6en  Matilda  (or  Heniy  II.  and  Queen 
Margaret)  at  the  sides  of  the  W.  doorway,  are  two  of  the  oldest 
English  statues  now  extant.. 

Interior  (daily  serviees  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  in  winter  and  6.30  p.m. 
in  summer;  crypt  and  choir  shown  by  the  verger,  small  fee).  The  Kave 
is  Korman  in  style,  except  the  two  easternmost  bays,  where  the  junction 
between  the  Xorman  and  later  work  is  effected  in  a  way  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  The  triforium  arches  are  elaborately  adorned  with  diaper 
patterns  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  opening  to  the  aisles  as  well  as  to 
the  nave;  The  W.  window  and  the  clerestory  are  Perpendicular.  The 
W.TiUNSKns'  are  in  the  £.  £.  style,  the  K.  being  the  earlier  and  richer. 
In  the  S.  transept  are  the  quaint  monument  of  Rickard  Watts  (see  p.  20) 
and  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens  (d.  1970)^  who  lived 
at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester  (p.  21).  The  chapel  adjoining  this  transept 
on  the  W.  was  built  as  a  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Perp.  period. 

From  the  transepts  we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  E.  E.  Choir. 
The  statues  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Choir  Screen  were  placed  as  a  memorial 
of  Dean  8k;ott  (lSll-87),  joint-compiler  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
The  stalls  are  new,  out  some  of  the  old  misereres  have  been  preserved. 
The  tiled  pavement  was  constructed  after  old  patterns.  Opposite  the 
modem  bishop^'s  throne  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  mural  painting  of  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune,    in  the  K.  Choir  Transept  is  the  tomb  of  St,  WiUiam  of 
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Perth  (18th  eent.)*  a  Scottish  baker,  murdered  near  Rocheeter  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury ;  thia  tomb  afterwards  became  a  frequented  pil- 
grim-resort and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral.  Adjacent  is 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton  (d.  1277),  founder  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford  (p.  230).  To  the  E.  of  this  transept  is  Bishop  Warner's  Chapel^  in 
the  archway  between  which  and  the  presbytery  is  the  beautiful  effigy  of 
Bishop  John  de  Sheppey  (14th  cent.),  discovered  behind  the  masonry  here  and 
repainted  in  1825.  The  windows  in  the  8.  Choir  Transept  are  memorials 
of  Oen.  Gordon^  Capt,  Oill  (Professor  Palmer's  companion  in  his  ill-fated 
expedition  to  the  Sinaitic  Desert  in  1882),  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  A  plain  stone  coffin  in  the  Sacrarium ,  or  E.  end  of  the 
choir,  is  shown  as  that  of  Bishop  Ovndulf  (p.  19).  The  great  glory  of 
the  choir,  however,  is  the  beautiful  Dec.  *DoortDay  in  the  S.  E.  angle, 
leading  to  the  Chapteb  Housb  (copy  in  the  Crystal  Palace;  see  Baedeker'' s 
London),  The  figures  at  the  Side  represent  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  \ 
originally  both  were  female  figures,  but  the  latter  was  mistakenly  restored 
as  a  bishop  in  1890.    The  Chapter  House  contains  the  Library, 

The  *Cbypt,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  adjoining  8t.  Edmund'' s  Chapel, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir «  is  one  of  the  most  extensive'  in  England. 
The  W.  end  belonged  to  Bishop  Oundulf  s  church  and  is  very  plain  in  style. 

A  fragment  of  tbe  old  FHory  of  8t,  Andrew,  coeval  with  the 
Cathedral,  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Deanery,  to  the  E. 
Three  of  the  old  gateways  of  the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Priors  Oate  to  the  S. 

Turning  to  the  S.  (left)  on  leaving  the  Cathedral,  passing 
through  the  Prior's  Gate  (see  above),  and  again  turning  to  the  left, 
we  have  to  the  right  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  Orammar  School, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  We  next  turn  to  the  right  and  pass 
through  a  small  gate  into  the  Vines  Recreation  Ground,  formerly  a 
vineyard  attached  to  the  priory.  On  the  N.  (left)  side  of  this  are 
some  remains  of  the  old  city-wall,  and  at  Its  S.E.  end  w  Restoration 
House,  a  picturesque  red  brick  mansion  with  many  windows,  where 
Charles  II.  passed  a  night  on  his  return  to  England  in.  May,  1660. 

From  this  point  Crow  Lane  leads  to  the  left  to  Eastgate, 
reaching  it  a  little  to  the  left  of  Eastgate  House,  an  interesting 
Elizabethan  structure,  about  to  be  converted  into  a  public  library 
and  museum.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  'Nun's  House'  ita 
*Edwin  Drood'.  Proceeding  to  the  W.  along  the  High  Street  we 
soon  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Watts*  Charity  House,  founded  in  1679 
by  Richard  Watts  for  *six  poor  travellers,  not  being  rogues  or 
proctors',  and  described  in  Dickens's  'Tale  of  the  Seven  Poor  Trav- 
ellers'. —  On  the  other  side  of  High  St.,  nearer  the  bridge,  is 
the  old  Bull  Inn  (now  Victoria  ^  BulC),  extolled  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle  (*good  house -nice  beds').  —  Satis  House,  the  residence  of 
Richard  Watts,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  castle,  is  said  to  owe  its 
name  to  the  gracious  praise  of  its  accommodation  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  stayed  here  on  her  visit  to  Rochester;  the  house  has, 
however,  since  been  rebuilt. 

In  summer  pleasant  steamboat -excursions  on  the  Medway  (pier  just 
above  the  bridge)  may  be  made  from  Rochester  to  (11  H.)  Sheerness  Cp*  22) 
and  (18  M.)  Southend  (p.  469),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  affording  good 
views  of  Upnor  Castle,  Chatham  Dockyards,  etc.  Small  boats  may  be 
hired  at  the  Esplaqade^  charge  to  (3  M.)  Upnor  Castle  (p.  22),  about  Si. 
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About  21/t  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Strood,  on  the  road  to  Grayesend,  ia 
Gad's  Hill  (Falstaff  Inn),  the  scene  of  Falsta^Ts  encounter  with  the  *men 
in  backram'  (Hebry  IV.,  Part  I.,  ii.  4)  and  also  meibtioned  by  Chaucer. 
It  commands  an  extensive  view.  Gad's  Hili  Plaee^  the  residence  of  Gharlea 
Dickens  (who  died  here  in  1870),  is  an  old-fashioned  red-brick  house  near 
the. inn.  In  the  ^Wilderness',  readied  by  a  tunnel  below  the  road,  are 
some  magnificent  cedars.  About  4  H.  to  the  IS.  are  the  ruins  of  Cooling 
CattlSy  the  home  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  supposed  prototype  of  Fal> 
stttQT}  Cooling  Marshes  are  the  scene  of  the  opening  incidents  in  Dickens's 
^Chreat  Expectations'.. 

A  very  favourite  excursion  from  Rochester  is  that  to  Cobham  Hall, 
which  lies  about  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  and  li/z  H.  to  the  N.  of 
Sole  Street  staUon  (p.  18).  Walkers  ascend  Strood  Hill  and  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  top,  into  Woodstock  Road ;  at  the  end  of  Woodstock  Road  the 
field-path  to  Cobham  diverges  to  the  right.  *Oobham  Hall,  the  fine  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Dar&ley,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park,  7H.  in 
circumference.  (Tickets  of  admission  to  the  house,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Fridays  from  11  to  4  only,  mav  be  obtained  from  Caddel  A  Son, 
1  King  Street,  (Jravesend,  from  Wildish,  49  High  Street,  Rochester,  or  from 
0.  Snoad,  Cobham,  price  is, ;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses.) The  central  portion  of  this  fine  mansion  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones 
(d.  1668);  the  wings  date  from  the  i6th  century.  The  interior  was  restored 
during  the  present  century.  The  fine  collection  of  pictures  includes  a 
*Portrait  of  Ariosto  and  *£uropa  and  the  Bull  by  Titian^  *Tomyris  with 
the  head  of  Cyxus  by  Rubens  ^  and  examples  of  Van  Dyek^  Lelp,  Kneller^ 
etc.  —  The  church  of  the  village  of  Cobham^  at  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array  of  brasses  (14-16th  cent.).  The  village 
inn  is  the  'Leather  BotteF,  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  sought  solitude 
and  solace  after  Uie  unhappy  issue  of  his  affaire  de  coeur.  Matthew  Arnold 
lived  at  Paim  Hill  CoUage  from  1873  till  his  death  in  1888. 

A  good  view  is  obtiained  from  *  Windmill  HUl^  the  path  to  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge,  turning  to  the  right,  passing 
the  S.  E.  Railway  Station  on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  canal  locks. 

Walkers  may  reach  Maidstone  (v.  34^,  8  M.  to  the  8.,  by  a  road  lead- 
ing through  luxuriant  hop-gardens  (railway,  see  R.  3).  About  41/2  H.  from 
Rochester  we  pass  Kits  Coty  Hottse  (p.  34);  those  who  do  not  dread  a 
slight  detour  should  descend  thence  to  (IVs  H.)  Ayles/ord  (p.  93)  and  follow 
the  Medway  to  (3  M.)  Maidstone. 

34  M.  Chatluun  (Sun,  close  to  the  pier ;  Mitre ;  Bail.  Refresh- 
ment Roonu)  is  continuous  with  Rochester,  though  its  bustling  and 
noisy  streets  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  quiet  of 
the  latter.  It  contains  59,400  inhab.,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
naval  arsenals  and  military  stations  In  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the 
town  is  Irregularly  and  badly  built.  The  'Lines*  which  enclose  the 
dockyard  and  military  establishments  are  often  the  scene  of  mili- 
tary manoeuvres,  reviews,  and  sham-flghts,  but  for  defensive  pur- 
poses have  been  superseded  by  a  series  of  outlying  detached  forts. 
There  are  also  strong  forts  on  the  Medway.  In  1667  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  Be  Ruyter  ascended  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham,  doing, 
however,  no  harm  to  the  town.  A  Statue  of  Lieut,  Waghom 
(1800-1850),  one  of  the  chief  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  a  native  of  Chatham,  was  erected  here  in  1888. 

The  *Royal  Dockyard  (adm.  10-1.30 ;  special  permission  neces- 
sary for  the  ropery,  machine-shops,  and  foundries ;  foreigners  only 
through  their  ambassadors),  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  extends 
along    the  Medway   for  nearly    3  M.,    and  embraces  an  area 
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about  500  aeres.  The  vet-dooks,  graying-docks,  building-slips, 
wharves,  etc.,  are  all  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  one  immense  basin 
having  a  width  of  800  ft.  and  a  quay  frontage  of  6000  ft.  Th« 
largest  vessels  in  the  navy  can  be  built  and  fully  equipped  here. 
The  metal  mill,  for  making  copper  sheets,  bolts,  etc.,  is  particularly 
interesting.  From  3000  to  5000  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
dockyard,  according  to  the  business  in  hand.  The  MelviUe  Hospital 
is  a  huge  establishment  for  sailors  and  marines.  The  barracks  for 
the  Royal  Marines  here  are  very  spacious. 

The  military  features  of  Chatham  are  nearly  as  conspicuous  as 
the  naval.  It  is  the  depot  for  a  large  number  of  infantry  regiments, 
and  about  6000  soldiers  are  usually  in  quarters  here.  The  artillery 
barracks  are  very  extensive.  Chatham  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  with  the  School  of  Military  Engineering.  In  front 
of  the  Royal  Engineers^  Institute  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Oen.  Gordon 
(d.  1885),  seated  on  a  camel,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  erected  in  1890. 
Troops  bound  for  India  usually  embark  at  Chatham. 

The  best  view  of  Cbatham  is  obtained  from  Fort  Pitt,  above  the 
railway-station,  whicli  contains  a  large  military  hospital  and  an  interest- 
ing museum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hedway,  farther  down,  stands 
Upnor  Gaatle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  used  as  a 
powder-magazine. 

Two  tunnels.  35^2  M.  New  Brompton,  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  Brompton  Lines.  On  the  same  side  is  Oillinghamy  with  an  old 
hall  of  a  palace  which  once  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, now  used  as  a  bam,  and  a  handsome  Perp.  church,  with  a 
very  flue  E.  window.  Gillingham  is  the  headquarters  of  the  re- 
ligious sect  known  as  Jezreelites  or  the  New  and  Latter  House  of 
Israel,  which  has  built  a  Hemple'  and  large  schools  here.  Gilling- 
ham Fort  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  district  is  famous 
for  itsi  cherry-orchards.  — 39  M.  Rainkam;  IV2  ^*  to  the  N.E.  is 
Vpehurchf  known  for  its  deposits  of  Roman  pottery.  The  line  now 
runs  parallel  with  the  highroad,  the  Roman  Wailing  Street,  — 
4172^*  Newi$igton,  with  a  church  containing  mediaival  brasses. 
—  44V2M.  SitUngboume  (Bull;  Lion;  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms), 
a  brick-making  town,  formerly  visited  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Canterbury  and  by  kings  on  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

Sittingbonrne  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (4>/s  M.)  Queenkar<mgh^ 
the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Flashing,  and  (7  M.)  Sheemeti  (Foun- 
tain, well  spoken  of;  Wellington),  an  uninteresting  town  (13,850  inhab.) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hedway,  with  strong  fortifications  and  a  dockyard 
established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Qneenborough  was  so  named  in 
honour  of  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  but  a  castle  built  here 
by  that  monarch  has  vanished.  A  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  cliffs 
from  Sheemess  to  (8  M.)  Minsier-in-Sheppey,  with  the  church  of  88.  Vary 
and  Saxburga,  founded  about  664  and  claiming  to  be  the  oldest  abbey 
church  in  England.  The  building,  restored  in  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th  cent, 
and  finally  in  1881,  still  retains  some  Saxon  features.  It  contains  several 
interesting  tombs,  including  that  of  Sir  Robert  Shurland,  whose  story  has 
been  commemorated  in  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends'  (*Qrey  Dolphin'). 

52  M.  Fftvendiuii,  pronounced  Fevversham  (Shipf  Rail,  RfnU. 
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Rooms),  an  ancient  town  with  10)600  inhab. ,  was  onee  the  seat 
of  a  famous  abbey,  where  King  Stephen,  his  wife  Matilda,  and  his 
son  Eustace  were  burled.  The  parish-chuich  is  a  fine  E.  £.  build- 
ing ,  witii  curious  old  paintings  and  -canrings.  Faversham  is  the 
junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Margate  and  Ramsgate  (see  below). 


Fbom  Fayebsham  to  Maboate,  22  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hr.  f  fares 
3«.  Sd,y  2«.  4d.,  1«.  lOd.);  TO  Ramsgatb,  27  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
4».  W.,  2«.  lOd.,  2s.  3d.).   Fares  from  London  to  Margate  or  Rams" 
gate  15«.,  10«.  6<l.,  6«.  2d,;  return  22«.  6d.,  i6«.,  10*.;  special 
cheap  fares  in  summer.  —  This  line  runs  to  the  E.  along  the 
coast.   6V2  M.  WhitstahU  (Bear  and  Key),  celebrated  for  Its  *nat-    , 
Ives',  considered  the  finest  oysters  in  England.  —  10 V2  M.  Heme  | 
Bay  (Dolphin ;  Pier ;  Conn  aught),  a  small  watering-place  with  two 
piers  and  a  flue  esplanade.  Steamers  ply  hence  to  London  in  sum-  / 
mer  and  a  coach  runs  to  (7V2  M.)  Canterbury  (p.  26).  ^  *>. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  B.  along  the  cliffs  to  (SH.)  XeottWer  '  j> 
(King  JSthelbert  Jim),  the  Roman  iie^«IMtim,  one  of  the  fortresses  erected*^  ^ 
to  defend  the  channel  then  separating  the  district  known  as  the  IsU  0/^      • 
Thanet  from  the  mainland.    Some  remains  of  the  castrum  still  exist.  King    '^  j 
Ethelbert  afterwards  had  a  palace  here,  and  still  later  a  Ghristiaii  church     ^^ 
,  rose  on  its  site.    The  church  was  taken  down  in  1804,  but  its  two  towevs,     ^^^ 
'  known  as  *The  Sisters^  and  originally  erected,  according  to  tradition,  by     ^  ^ 
an  Abbess  of  Fayersham,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  herself  and  her     r^ 
sister  from  drowning,  were  restored  by  the  Trinity  Board  as  a  landmark  ^^ 
for  seamen.    The  sea  is  here  steadily  encroaohing  on  the  land. 


Both  (I8V2  M.)  Birehington  (Bungalow  Hotel;  Sea  View),  with 
the  grave  of  Dante  Oabriel  Roetetti  (d.  1882 ;  memorial  window  in 
the  chuieh),  and  (20  M.)  Westgate-on^Sea  (Beach  House;  West- 
eliffe;  St.  Mildred's)  are  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

22 M.  Margate  (York;  CliftonviUe;  Mitropole;  Queen's^  R.  &  A. 
4f.,  B.  2s.,  D.5«.j  HigheUffe;  Nayland  Roek;  White  Hart;  numer- 
ous private  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and  lodgings;  Railway  Re- 
freshment Rooms),  one  of  the  most  popular,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in  England,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Pop.  18,400.  Its  sandy  beach  is 
admirably  adapted  for  bathers,  and  the  Jetty  (1240  ft.  long),  the 
Pier  (900  ft),  and  the  Marine  Parade  afford  excellent  promenades. 
Its  other  attractions  include  a  Hall-hy-ihe-Sea  (concerts),  a  Theatre, 
a  Marine  Palace  and  Baths ,  a  Grotto  (adm.  6d.),  etc.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  in  the  season,  both  Margate  and  Ramsgate  (p.  24) 
are  uncomfortably  crowded  with  excursionists  from  London,  brought 
in  thousands  by  railway  and  steamer.  The  Church  of  8t,  John  is 
a  Norman  edifice  restored.  On  the  cliffs  a  little  to  the  W.  is  the 
Royal  SeO'Baihing  Infirmary,  founded  in  1791. 

la  summer  steamers  ply  daily  from  Margate  to  Bamtgait  and  to  Lm^ 
don  (retum-fkre  3s.  6d.),  and  thrice  weekly  to  Boulogne  and  to  Oitmd. 
(3oaches  ply  to  (41/2  M.)  Ramsgate  and  (16  M.)  Cantorburg  (p.  26),  whUe 
numerous  special  trains  (8.  E.  R.)  run  to  Canterbury  in  time  for  the 
daily  serviees.    The  walk  to  Ramsgate  along  the  cliffs  (about  6  M.)  is  a 
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very  pleasant  one.  On  the  way  we  pass  (S  M.)  Kingggate  (Inn),  so  named 
because  Charles  H.  and  the  Duke  of  York  landed  here  in  lw3,  with  a 
modern  castle.  About  1/2  K>  farther  to  the  8.  is  the  North  Foreland^  the 
Promontorium  Aeantium  of  the  Romans,  off  which  the  English  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  Dutch  in  1666.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Lighthouse 
(small  gratuity).  Broadstairs  (see  below)  is  IV4  M.  farther  on.  —  Other 
walks  may  be  taken  to  the  old  mansion  of  Dandelion  and  the  village  of 
GarUnge,  2  M.  to  the  W.  -,  to  Westgate  (p.  23)  ;  to  Quex,  AcoL  Minster 
(&^/s  M.),  Sahnstone  Grange  (3/4  H.)»  etc. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  isthmus,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  reaching  the  coast  again  at  (25  M.)  Broadstairs  (Grand ; 
Albion;  Balmoral),  a  quieter  watering-place  than  Ramsgate  or 
Margate,  named  from  the  breadth  of  its  'stair*,  or  gap  in  the  cliffs, 
affording  access  to  the  sea.  The  old  flint  arch  in  Harbour  St.,  called 
York  OaUf  was  erected  to  protect  this  passage.  Broadstairs  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Dickens;  the  residence 
of  the  latter  is  named  Bleak  House,  About  1  M.  inland  is  the 
^  pretty  little  village  of  St.  Peter's ,  containing  a  church  of  the  12th 
^cent.,  with  a  fine  flint  tower  added  in  the  16th  century.  • —  Tunnel. 
^  27  M.  Bamsgate  (*OranvaUy  East  Cliff,  with  good  Turkish 
u  and  other  baths,  R.  &  A.  from  is,  6d.,  B.  28.,  D.  6s.  6d.;  Al- 
bion; Boyalf  Royal  Oak;  Bull;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms),  a 
bathing-place  and  seaport  with  24,680  inhab.,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  somewhat  less  Cockneyfled  edition  of  Margate.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  (July  and  Aug.),  however,  it  is  overrun  by 
nearly  as  many  excursionists ,  and  George  Eliot  calls  it  ^a  strip  of 
London  come  out  for  an  airing'.  The  N.  sands,  extending  towards 
Broadstairs,  are  beautifully  Arm  and  smooth.  The  port  is  formed 
by  two  stone  piers,  with  a  joint  length  of  8000  ft.,  and  is  of  great 
importance,  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  There  is  also  an  iron  promen- 
ade-pier (adm.  2d.).  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  *St.  Augustine, 
on  the  W.  cliff,  is  perhaps,  the  masterpiece  of  the  eld^r  Pugin, 
whose  house,  tne  Grange,  also  designed  by  him,  is  close  by.  The 
Jewish  Synagogue  and  College  were  built  by  Sir  Moses  Monteflore. 

About  IV2  H.  to  the  W.  of  Bamsgate  is  Pegwell  Bay  (Inns),  famous 
for  picnics  and  shrimps.  It  may  be  reached  either  on  foot  or  by  an 
excursion-brake.  BbbjyUeet,  near  the  centre  of  the  bay  and  about  3  M. 
from  Bamsgate,  was  the  actual  landing-place  (memorial  cross)  of  St. 
Augustine  and  his  monks,  and  traditionally  that  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  m  summer  from  Bamsgate  to  London^  Margate, 
Deal,  and  Dover,  and  coaches  and  brakes  run  to  Margate,  (17  M.)  Canter- 
bury,  PegweU  Bay,  Riehborough  (p.  25),  etc.  Special  trains  run  to  Canter- 
bury in  summer,  in  time  for  the  daily  services  in  the  cathedral.  — 
The  dangerous  sandbanks  called  the  Goodwin  Sande,  on  which  several 
ships  are  still  lost  every  year  in  spite  of  the  light^ships,  lie  about  7  M . 
from  Bamsgate  and  may  be  visited  by  sailing-boat.  At  low  water  the 
sands  become  quite  firm,  and  cricket-matches  are  sometimes  played  on 
them.  According  to  tradition  these  sands  were  once  a  fertile  island,  with 
a  mansion  belonging  to  Earl  Goodwin,  which  totally  disappeared  during  a 
tremendous  gale,  the  funds  intended  to  maintain  the  sea-wall  having 
been  diverted  to  build  Tenterden  church  (p.  41).  See  ^MemoriaU  of  the 
oodwin  Sands',  by  A.  B.  Oattie  (1890). 

FsoM  Bamsqatb  to  Dxal,  16 M.,  railway  (S. E.  B.)  in  V4 hr.  (fare*  2s.  2d., 
.  6d.,U.  14.).  — The  first  station  is  (1 M.)  at.  Laurence  (forPegwellBay)  and 
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the  next  (4M.)  Min$ter-in- Thanet  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms) »  wbere  the  Deal  line 
diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Canterbury  (see  p.  32).  The  handsome 
parish-church  of  Minster  (St.Hary^s),  with  a  Norman  nave  and  E.E.  chancel 
and  transepts,  contains  some  interesting  old  stalls  and  miserere  carvings.  The 
nunnery  of  Minster,  founded  by  King  Egbert  of  Kent  in  the  8th  cent,  in 
expiation  of  the  murder  of  his  cousins,  was  at  one  time  of  considerable 
importance.    The  high  ground  above  Minster  affords  a  splendid  *View. 

Soon  after  leaving  Minster  the  train  "^^rosses  the  Btow  and  passes 
*Blohborough  (to  the  right),  the  Roman  fortress  of  Rutujnaey  constructed 
to  command  the  S.  entrance  of  the  channel .  the  K.  end  of  which  was 
guarded  by  Begulbium  (p.  23) ,  and  the  principal  landing-place  of  the 
Roman  troops  firom  Gaul.  Incredible  as  it  now  seems,  there  10  no  doubt 
that  Richborough  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  and  that  a  broad  chan- 
nel, forming  the  regular  water-route  f^om  Northern  France  to  London, 
extended  from  Sandwich  to  Reculver.  Ebbsfleet  (p.  24)  also  is  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  deep  channel  made  by  the  Stcur 
in  the  otherwise  shallow  Pegwell  Bay  is  a  relic  of  this  ancient  water- 
way. The  remains  at  Richborough  wre  among  the  most  interesting  sur- 
vivals of  the  Roman  period  in  Britain  and  should  certainly  be  visited 
either  firom  Ramsgate  (5  M.)  or  Sandwich  (3  M.).  The  best^preserved  por- 
tion is  the  N.  wall  of  the  fortress,  460  ft.  in  length.  Near  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  enclosure  is  *St.  Augtutine'*  Cros$\  a  cruciform  basement  of  rubble, 
resting  on  foundations  of  solid  masonry  and  now  believed  to  have  support- 
ed a  lighthouse.  Many  thousands  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at 
Richborough,  and  also  Saxon  coins  and  other  relics. 

9  M.  Bandwieh  (Bait  King't  Head;  Fleur-^te-Li*)^  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  (p.  4U),  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  har- 
bours and  naval  stations  on  the  S.  coast,  described  in  the  11th  cent,  as 
^omnium  Anfflarum  portutan  famo»Usimui\  but  it  is  now  2  M.  f^om  the 
sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  accessible  only  by  small  river-craft.  The  singular 
cognisance  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  halMion  and  a  half-boat,  is  still  every- 
where visible  at  Sandwich.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  a  public  promenade ;  one  of  the  old  gates,  the  Fither 
Oattf  and  a  Tudor  tower,  called  the  BttrUean,  still  exist  A  colony  of 
Flemish  artisans  settled  here  in  the  time  of  (^ueen  Elisabeth  and  have 
left  their  mark  in  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  most  inter- 
esting buildings  are  St.  ClemetU**  Ohureh,  with  its  Korman  tower;  the  Bos-^ 
pitai  of  BU  BarihaomeWf  of  the  13th  cent;  the  Grammar  Sehocly  1664; 
and  Si.  ThwMurt  Ho»piua^  founded  in  1392  but  rebuilt  in  1864.  (^ueen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  town  in  1572,  and  the  house  she  occupied  is  pointed 
out  in  Strand  Street.    To  the  S.E.  of  Sandwich  are  excellent  golfing-links. 

16  M.  Deal  (Victoria;  Royal;  Black  Borse;  Walmer  Castle;  Beach  Bouse 
Temperance)^  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing 
and  golfing.  DeeU  Gastle^  now  the  residence  of  Lord.  HerSch^,  was 
built  by  Henry  VIII.,  like  those  of  Sandown  and  Walmer,  as  a  coast  defence. 
Sandown  Castle,  where  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Parliamentary  leader  (p.  438), 
died  in  1664,  has  been  demolished;  it  stood  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  The 
*2>o«im\  between  the  Qoodwin  Sands  (p.  24)  and  the  mainland,  form  an  ex* 
cellent  harbour  of  reftige  in  stormy  weather;  but  the  Deal  boatmen  have 
still  no  lack  of  opportunity  of  displaying  the  courage  and  skill  in  aiding 
distressed  mariners  for  which  they  have  so  long  been  famous.  On  the  S. 
Deal  is  adjoined  by  Walmer.  with  Walmer  Castle^  the  official  residence 
of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died 
here  in  1852,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  him  (various  relics),  as  well  as 
that  in  which  William  Pitt,  another  Lord  Warden,  held  consultation  with 
Kelson,  are  shown  in  the  absence  of  the  present  Warden,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury..  Lower  Walmer  is  an  important  military  depot,  with  large 
barracks  and  a  naval  hospital.  The  low  shore  near  Deal  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  landing-place  of  Julias  Ceesar  in  Britain. 
—  Deal  is  connected  with  (9  M.)  Dover  (p.  16)  by  a  joint  line  of  the  S. 
E.  B.  and  L.  C.  D.  R. ;  but  fair  walkers  will  find  it  pleasant  to  go  by  the 
cliffs,  passing  Kinffsdown^  St.  Margarefs  Bay  (p.  17),  and  the  South  Pore- 
kmd  lAgh^toueee, 
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Continuation  of  Main  Linb.  Beyond  FaTersham  the  train 
turns  to  the  S.  E.^  passes  (55^2  ^^O  Selling,  and  soon  reaches  — 

62  M.  Canterbury  (County  Hotels  new,  well  spoken  of;  Foun- 
tain, R.  &  A.  4«.  6(i.,  B.  %.  6d.;  Rote;  FUur-^de-Lys ;  BaUway 
Refreshment  Rooms) ,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  England, 
containiiiig  23,000  inhabitants,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour^ 
which  runs  through  it  in  two  main  branches.  It  is  an  ancient  city, 
with  numerous  quaint  old  houses,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  since  the  6th  century.  St.  Augustine  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  All  England,  but  Archbp.  Theodore  (668-698)  was 
the  first  who  obtained  the  practical  recognition  of  his  primacy  from 
^  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  murder  of 
\V^  Thomas  Becket  (1170)  that  Canterbury  became  the  undisputed 
7^  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  England.  The  archbishop  of  York 
_^         bears  the  title  Primate  of  England  (comp.  p.  413). 

Tbe  site  of  Canterbury  was  occupied  in  pre-Roman  times  by  the  Brit- 
ish Tillage  of  Durwhem  (*<lt0r\  water) ,  which  the  Bomans  concerted  into 
one  of  the  first  military  stations  on  tiie  highroad  to  London,  Latinizing 
the  name  as  Durovemum,  When  the  Saxons  or  Jutes  invaded  England 
they  named  it  Cantwarabyrig^  or  burgh  of  the  men  of  Kent,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  Queen  Bertha 
found  a  small  Christian  church  on  St.  Martin's  Hill,  and  in  A.D.  G97 
St.  Augustine  arrived  here  from  Rome  to  convert  heathen  England.  King 
Ethelbert  received  him  with  great  friendliness,  and  embraced  Christianity 
with  10,000  of  his  people,  while  Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  The  subsequent  history  oi  Canterbury  merges,  through 
the  archbishops,  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
names  of  Diuutcm  (960-^,  Lanfrcmc  (1070-89),  AfiMlm  (109a<il09)«  Thomoi 
Beekei  (1162-70),  Stephen  LimgUm  (1307-29),  Cranmer  (1683-66),  Pole 
(1666-69),  Laud  (1689^),  and  many  others  are  inseparably  connected  with 
English  political  and  social  history.  Since  the  Revolution,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  primates  has  been  more  strictly  confined  to  ecclesiastic- 
al affairs,  •r-  The  present  archbishop  is  the  Most  Rev.  Frederick  TempUy 
D.  2>.,  created  in  1886.  The  income  of  the  see  is  16,000i.  The  archbishops 
have  no  official  residence  at  Canterbury. 

The  Cathedrallies  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  about  V2^*  ^oi^ 
each  of  the  railway-stations.  Emerging  from  the  London,  Chathaniy 
^  Dover  Station,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town ,  we  see  in  front  of 
us  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Dane  John  (Donjon),  bounded  on 
one  side  by  part  of  the  old  city-wall ;  the  Dane  John  itself  ia  a 
tumulus  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an  obelisk  and  commanding 
a  good  view.  We  turn  to  the  left  and  then  enter  Castle  St.  to  the 
right ,  where  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Castle ,  now  used  as  gas- 
works, rises  on  the  left.  (At  the  back  of  the  Castle ,  on  the  river 
Stour,  stands  St.  Mildred^s  Church,  containing  some  Roman  work.) 
At  the  end  of  Castle  St.  we  cross  Wailing  Street  (p.  22),  which 
runs  through  Canterbury,  and  then  follow  St.  Margaret's  St.,  pass- 
ing St,  Margaret's  Church ,  to  High  Street,  which  we  reach  oppo- 
site Mercery  Lane,  leading  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  South  EaaUm  Station  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  We 
first  follow  Station  St.  to  the  right  for  about  100  yds.,  to  the 
point  where  it  joins  the  line  of  streets  leading  straight  (to  the  left) 
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to  High  Street.  We  may  first,  howeyer ,  follow  St.  Dunstan  St. 
to  the  right)  which  leads  iu  3  min.  to  8t.  Dunstan' a  Chtmh ,  an 
edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  square  and  a  semicircular  tower. 
It  contains  the  hurial- vault  of  the  Roper  family,  in  which  the  head 
of  Sir  Thorny  More  (d.  1535)  is  said  to  lie,  placed  here  hy  his 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the 
gateway  of  the  Ropers*  mansion.  Returning  to  the  end  of  Station 
St.,  we  now  follow  the  street  called  Westgate  Without  to  the  Weat 
GcUe,  a  handsome  embattled  struoture,  huilt  dA  the  end  of  the  lith 
cent,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  and  the  only  city-gate  now 
remaining/  To  the  left,  just  outside  the  gate,  is  the  quaint  little 
FaUtaff  Inn ,  with  Us  sign  hung  from  an  iron  standard.  Just 
inside  the  gate,  to  the  right,  is  the  venerahle-looklng  Church 
of  the  Holy  Qtosa  (rehuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  gate),  containing 
an  andent  font,  an  old  panelled  celling  (chancel),  and  some  'mi- 
serere' carvings.  A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the  Stour  and  enter 
the  High  Stjibbt,  in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  is  8t,  Bar-^ 
tholomew'a  Hospital ,  originally  erected  by  Thomas  Becket  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  pilgrims  (visitors  admitted).  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  farther  on,  is  the  OuUdhall^  which  contains 
some  ancient  arms  and  portraits  of  local  notabilities.  In  Guild** 
hall  St.,  here  diverging  to  the  left,  is^  the  Museum  (open  10-11, 
free),  with  intetesting  collections  of  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities, natural  history,  and  geology.  We  have  now  again  reached 
Mercery  Lane  (see  p.  26),  bo  called  because  it  used  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  small  wares  to  the  pilgrims  (medallions  of  St.  Thomas, 
phials  of  holy  water ,  etc.).  At  the  S.  W.  (left)  corner  stood  the 
Chequers  Inn,  the  regmlar  hostelry  of  the  pilgrims  (comp.  Chau* 
ear's  'Canterbury  Tales');  some  remains  of  the  old  inn  may  be  traced 
in  the  court -yard  entered  from  High  Street.  A  monument  to 
Christopher  Marlowe  (1664-93),  the  dramatifit,  a  native  of  Ganter- 
biury,  iinas  unveiled  near  this  point  in  1891. 

From  the  end  of  Mercery  Lane  we  enter  the  cathedral-precincts 
by  ChrUtekureh  Oate,  a  fine  late-Perpendiculai  structure,  erected 
by  Prior  Goldstone  in  1617.  From  the  gateway  we  obtain  a  good 
general  view  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  W.  towers,  its  noble  cen- 
tral tower,  and  Its  double  set  Of  transepts.  The  present  *Oathe- 
dral  (ChrUtehuroh)y  which  is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site, 
represents  architectural  history  extending  over  four  centuries 
(1070-1496),  but  its  general  external  appearance ,  at  least  when 
viewed  from  the  W.,  is  that  of  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Per- 
pendlcolar  style.  'The  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedval  has  been 
so  carefully  preserved  by  contemporary  records ,  and  these  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Professor  Willis,  and  compared 
with  the  existing  structure,  that  we  may  almost  put  a  date  upon 
every  stone  of  this  magnificent  fabric;  it  is,  therefore,  our  best  and 
safest  guide  in  the  stody  of  the  architecture  of  that  period  in  Eng- 
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land*  (Parker),  It  is  said  that  a  Christian  church,  afterwards  used 
as  a  pagan  temple^  was  built  here  in  Roman-British  times  by  King 
Lucius ;  and  that  this  was  presented  by  Ethelbert,  along  with  his 
palace,  to  St.  Augustine  (p.  26),  who  converted  the  buildings  Into 
a  cathedral  and  monastery.  Augustine^s  cathedral  afterwards  fell 
Into  decay  and  became  more  than  once  the  prey  of  the  flames  and 
of  the  pillaging  Danes,  who  carried  off  and  murdered  Arehbp.  Alphege 
in  1011;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Lanfrane  (1070-89),  the  first  Nornian  arch- 
bishop ,  accordingly  undertook  the  erection  of  a  completely  new 
cathedral ,  a  work  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  Antelm 
and  the  Priort  EmtUph  and  Conrad^  and  finished  in  1130. 
The  last-named  completed  the  choir  in  such  a  magnificent  style, 
that  it  was  known  as  the  ^Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad*.  The  choir 
of  this  second  or  Norman  cathedral  (the  church  in  which  Becket 
was  murdered)  was  burned  down  in  1174;  and  the  present  choir, 
in  the  Transition  style  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  was  erected 
in  its  place  by  the  architect,  William  of  Sens,  who  may  almost  be 
said  to  haye  introduced  the  Pointed  style  into  England,  and  his 
successor  William  the  Englishman  (1174-80).  The  old  Norman 
nave  and  transepts  remained  Intact  for  200  years  more,  when  they 
were  replaced  by  the  present  Perpendicular  structure  (1378-1410), 
the  main  credit  for  which  is  generally  given  to  Prior  Chillenden 
(1390-1421).  The  great  central  tower,  called  the  Bell  Harry  Tower, 
was  added  by  Ptior  Ooldstone  in  1495.  The  N.  W,  tower  is  modern, 
the  older  one  having  been  pulled  down,  with  doubtful  wisdom,  to 
make  one  to  match  its  S.  W.  neighbour.  The  principal  dimensions 
of  the  cathedral  are:  total  length  514  ft.,  length  of  choir  180  ft. ; 
breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  71  ft. ;  height  of  the  nave  80  ft.,  of  choir 
71  ft.,  of  central  tower  235  ft.,  of  W.  towers  152  ft. 

The  Cathedral  is  open  to  visitors  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  the  close 
of  the  evening-service,  except  during  the  daily  services  at  10  a.  m; 
and  3  p.  m.  (4  p.  m.  in  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.);  a  fee  of  6cl.  is 
charged  for  admission  to  the  choir  and  crypt.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  by  the  South  Porch,  built  by  Prior  Chillenden  In  1400, 
above  which  is  a  panel  with  a  curious  old  sculpture  representing 
the  altar  of  Becket's  Martyrdom,  and  a  sword  lying  in  front  of  it. 
The  figures  of  the  murderers  have  long  since  been  removed  from 
the  niches,  which  are  now,  like  those  on  the  W.  front ,  filled  with 
modern  figures  of  kings,  archbishops,  and  other  dignitaries  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  cathedral.  Comp.  Dean  Stanley* $ 
^Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury*  and  Willis's  ^Architectural 
History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral*. 

Interior.  The  Vavs  produeee  an  effeet  of  wonderfal  lightness  in  spite 
of  its  huge  proportions.  It  is  mainly  the  work  of  Prior  Chillenden  (see 
above).  The  stained  glass  is  modem,  except  the  great  W.  window,  which 
is  put  together  from  fragments  of  old  glass,  pieced  out  where  necessary 
by  modern  additions.  The  monuments  are  of  little  general  interest.  Arehbp. 
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Benson  (1862-96),  the  first  Protestant  archbishop  interred  in  the  cathedral 
(comp.  p.  80),  is  buried  below  the  N.W.  tower.  On  the  arches  of  the 
piers  of  the  great  central  tower  may  be  seen  the  rebns  of  its  builder. 
Prior  Ooldstone. 

The  Nays  Tbansbpts  are  similar  in  style  to  the  nave,  though  differ- 
ing from  it  and  from  each  other  in  details.  Parts  of  Lanfiranc's  masonry 
seem  to  have  been  retained  as  the  kernel  of  the  walls  and  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  tower.  The  K.W.  transept  is  of  special  interest  as  the  scene 
of  Thomas  Becket's  murder  on  Dec.  2dth,  1170.  The  four  barons  approached 
by  the  door  on  the  W.  side  of  the  transept,  leading  from  the  cloisters, 
through  which  the  Archbishop  with  his  clerks  had  previously  entered  the 
church,  where  Vespers  were  being  sung.  Becket  refused  to  take  refuge 
either  in  the  vaults  or  roof  of  the  cathedral  and  was  cut  down  by  the 
murderers,  standing  in  front  of  the  wall  (still  in  iitu)  between  the  chapel 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  passage  to  the  crypt.  What  is  believed  to  be  the 
exact  spot  where  he  fell  is  still  pointed  out  and  is  marked  by  a  small 
square  incision  in  the  pavement.  The  large  window  of  this  transept  con- 
tains figures  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-83)  and  his  queen,  ElisabethWoodYille,  who 
presented  the  window  to  the  cathedral.  Another  window  represents  the 
life  and  death  of  Becket.  To  the  E.  of  the  transept,  and  separated  from 
it  by  an  open  screen,  is  the  Ladp  Chapel  (1449-68),  also  called  the  Dtant^ 
Chapel,  fh>m  the  number  of  these  digidtaries  baried  in  it.  It  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  mentioned  above,  and  has  a  rich 
fan -vaulted  roof.  The  corresponding  chapel,  opening  from  the' 8.W. 
transept,  is  dedicated  to  St,  Mtehael  and  known  as  the  Warriors'  Chapa, 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  Arehbp.  Stephen  Langton  (1307-39),  the  champion  of 
national  liberty  against  King  John.  Here  also  is  the  monament  of  Mar' 
garet  Holland,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  with  her  two  husbands,  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (son  of  Henry  IV.). 

The  *Choib,  one  of  the  longest  in  England  (180  ft.),  is  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  nave,  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  elsewhere  among  English 
cathedrals  only  at  Rochester,  the  cathedral  of  which  is  evidently  an  imi- 
tation of  Canterbury  (comp.  p.  19).  The  beautiful  Screen  between  the 
nave  and  tha  ehoir  is  a  work  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  is  adorned  with  stat- 
ues of  six  English  kings.  The  grand  Norman  arches,  supported  by  circular 
and  octagonal  piers  alternately,  here  famish  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  the  nave.  The  triforium  arcade  with  its  combination  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition  from  Romanesque 
to  Oothic,  and  recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  with  which 
the  architect  must  have  been  familiar.  The  visitor  will  note  the  singular 
curved  outline  of  the  choir,  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  walls 
trend  inward  at  the  B.  endt  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  William  of 
Sens,  wishing  to  preserve  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew,  which 
had  survived  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  earlier  buildings,  narrowed  his 
choir  here  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  The  screens  separating  the  choir 
from  its  aisles  were  executed  by  Prior  Estria  in  1904-5  ^  they  are  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  canopied  tombs  of  archbishops,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  that  of  Arehbp.  Chiehele  (141143),  founder  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege (p.  237).  Kearly  opposite  is  a  memorial  of  Arehbp,  Tait  (d.  1682 1  comp. 
p.  44).  Thereredos,  altar»  and  archbishop's  throne  are  modem.  The  organ  is 
ingeniously  concealed  in  the  triforium,  and  nothing  of  it  is  visible  below 
except  the  manuals.  Part  of  the  stained  glass  of  the  choir-aiides  dates 
from  the  13th  century.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  painting  of  Becket's  Death,  by 
Cross,  This  aisle  incorporates  some  remains  of  the  earlier  Norman  choir, 
and  the  triforium  windows  of  the  N.B.  Tbansbpt  are  also  by  Prior  Emulph. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  St.  ANnnBw's  Towsb  (see 
above),  the  groundfloor  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  of  the  ehoir  is  the  corresponding  Towbb  or  St.  Avselm, 
also  a  survival  from  the  older  church,  with  a  Decorated  window  inserted 
about  1836.  The  ehapel  contains  the  tombs  of  Arehbps.  Antelm  (d.  1109; 
no  monument),  Bradttardins  (d.  1819),  and  Jieopham  (d.  1888).  Above  it  is 
a  small  room,  with  a  grating  looking  into  Trinity  Chapel ,  used  by  the 
guardian  of  the  treasures  at  Becket's  shrine  (p.  oO).    Among  the  menu. 
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menta  in  the  aiale  are  those  of  Archbishops  Simon  ofSudbuiy  (1875^1 ;  behead- 
ed by  Wat  Tyler).  Stratford  (1333-69),  Kempe  (IMaJU),  Fftt-Wtater  (1183-1307), 
and  Befncld*  (1813-28). 

From  the  £.  end  of  the  choir-aisles,  flights  of  steps  ascend  to  the 
TBiNtTT  Ghapbl,  which,  with  the  *Corona*  behind  it,  is  the  work  of 
Watiam  the  BnglUhtnan,  'small  in  body,  bni  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest',  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens,  when  that 
unfortnnafe  architect  was  crippled  by  a  fall  from  the  clerestory.  This 
was  the  site  of  the  Shrine  of  Thomat  Seeket^  who  was  canonised  soon 
after  his  death  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas  that  made  CSanterbury  Cathedra], 
which  had  previously  been  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  Monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  greatest  centre  of  interest  ampng  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  England.  His  body  was  interred  here  in  1230,  and  the 
shrine  was  adorned  with  such  magnificence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it 
in  1513,  tells  us  *gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen*.  The  shrine  was 
destroyed,  its  treasures  conftscated,  and  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  burned  by 
Henry  VIlI.  (168$);  and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  shrine  is  the  pave- 
ment that  surrounded  it ,  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  thousands  of  pious 
pilgrims.  [According  to  one  yeriion  of  the  story,  however,  the  relics 
were  not  burned  but  re-interred  *,  and  some  remains  found  below  in  the 
crypt  in  a  stone  eofAn  in  1888  are  believed  by  many  to  be  those  of  Thomas 
Beek^t.]  The  Stained  Glms  Window*  of  the  chanel,  of  the  18th  cent., 
depict  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  V.  side  of  this  chapel  is  the 
handsome  marble  Monument  of  Henrf  IV.  (l309-1418) ,  the  only  Idng  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  His  tomb  is  shared  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Navarre. 
Behind  the  tomb  is  the  Chantrp  of  Henrf  IV.^  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prineo  (d.  1876), 
with  a  brasen  ef6gy;  above  hang  the  prince's  surcoat,  gauntlets,  helmet, 
and  shield.  St.  Dvnttan's  Shrine  used  to  be  in  the  Black  Prince's  (Hiantry, 
wh««  the  head  of  the  efUgy  has  lately  been  discovered.  Some  remark* 
able  diaper  work  and  other  remains  of  it  are  incorporated  in  the  S.  E. 
screen,  near  Archbp.  Stratford's  memorial. 

The  extreme  E.  part  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed  by  the  beauttfbl 
chapel  called  the  *Cobona,  which  formerly  contained  an  altar  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Becket'fl  skull.  On  the  K.  side  stands  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
Ffffo  (d .  1S09) ,  the  last  Soman  Catholic  Archbishop.  The  Corona  also  contains 
the  so-ealled  C%a<r  of  St.  Attfftutine  (13th  cent.),  in  whieh  the  archbishops 
sit  at  th^r  installation. 

The  entrance  to  the  "^CBm,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  from  the  K.W. 
transept.  This  is  the  crypt  of  the  early  Korman  church,  and  It  has  been 
supposed  that  some  of  Its  pillars  may  even  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Roman  church  on  this  site.  About  1676  Queen  Elisabeth  placed  the 
crypt  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees  in  England,  and 
part  of  it,  including  the  Black  Princess  Chantry,  Is  still  occupied  as  a 
French  church  by  their  descendants.  The  unfounded  tradition  that  the 
refugees  erected  their  silk-looms  in  the  crvpt  seems  to  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  E.  part  of  the  crypt  formed  the  Ohapei  of  Our  Ladf 
Underoroft  and  was  formerly  very  richly  decorated.  The  body  of  Thomas 
Becket  lay  here  for  60  years,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  Henry  II.*s  penance. 
Traces  of  old  painting  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  a  ehapel  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  crypto  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  some  of  the  capitals 
in  the  crypt  are  only  half-carved,  their  execution  having  probably  been 
stopped  by  the  fire  of  1174.  Becent  restorations  in  the  crypt  have  laid  bare 
the  original  floor  and  revealed  some  old  paintings  on  the  ceiling. 

The  precincts  contain  some  interesting  remains  of  the  monastery, 
originally  founded  by  St.  Augustine  and  re-established  by  Lanfrane. 

The  (^LOiSTKBS ,  in  the  late-Perpendicular  style,  are  entered  from  the 
K.W.  transept  and  are  In  good  preservation.  The  coats-of-arms  at  the 
intersections  of  the  arches  are  those  of  benefactors  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  v.  side  are  two  fine  doorways,  and  in  the  IT.W.  comer  is  a  eurlous 
hatch  communicating  with  the  cellarer's  lodgings.  —  To  the  B.  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  Chaptbb  House,  or  Sermon  Bouse  (restored  1897),  to  which 
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the  congregation  retired  after  prayers  a  tbe  lower  part  is  E.E.,  the  upper 
part  was  built  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  The  panelled  ceiling  is 
of  Irish  oak.  The  Chapter  House  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  Librakt, 
an  old  Norman  structure  (restored),  containing  a  collection  of  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,  and  M3S.  Fanrther  to  the  E.  is  the  Nonnao  Baptistbry.  -—  A  pass- 
age called  the  ^Dark  Entrf  (see  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends"),  reached  by 
steps  descending  from  the  ^.E.  transept,  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
Ptior^s Oate¥fap  and  the  Cfreen  Court,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
monastio  buildings.  To  the  E.  of  it  now  lies  the  Decmerp,  and  on  the  N. 
ia  the  old  Btranffert*  Hall.  The  gate  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Green  Court 
was  formerly  the  entrance  to  this  hall.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  passage  called  the  Briek  Walk^  on  the  right  side  of  which 
is  a  row  of  arches  in  an  early-Norman  style,  belonging  to  the  Monk*" 
Infirmary.  At  the  end  of  the  Brick  Walk  is  an  old  house  called  the 
MaUter  Hcnourt,  formerly  the  state-room  of  the  priory. 

To  the  N.W.  are  the  remains  of  the  old  AreKbUhop't  Palace,  including 
a  fine  arched  gateway  in  Palace  Street.  —  Visitors  who  wish  to  exgoy 
the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Harry  or  Central  Tauer  (336  ft.)  must 
obtain  permission  firom  the  Dean  or  one  of  the  Canons  in  residence. 

At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Green  Court  (see  above)  is  the  King's 
School f  founded  by  Archhp.  Theodore  (7th  cent.),  *for  tiie  study  of 
Greek*,  and  refotmded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  it  numbers  Marlowe  (p.  27), 
Thurlow,  Harvey  (p.  15),  and  Robert  Boyle  among  former  pupils, 
and  still  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  The  approach  to  the 
upper  hall  is  by  a  beautiful  external  *Stairca8e,  with  open  arcades  at 
the  sides,  the  only  Norman  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in 
Canterbury  is  the  quaint  little  *Chureh  of  St,  Martin,  the  'Mother 
Church  of  England*.  It  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  E.,  74 M.  from  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  reached  from  Mercery  Lane  byBuigateSt.,  Church 
St.,  and  Longport  St.  The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  26  in  the  last,  but 
during  the  day  the  verger  is  generally  at  the  church. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  Christian  church  here  in  pre- 
SaxoB  days,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  for  Queen  Bertha, 
wife  of  Ethelbert  (p.  36),  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine.  King 
Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  here  in  the  old  font,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  date.  An  old  stone  coffin  is  shown 
aa  thiat  of  Queen  Bertha.  Part  of  the  walls,  which  eontain  numerous 
Roman  bricks,  may  belong  to  the  original  church;  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt  In  the  E.  E.  period.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  —  The  churchyard 
eommands  a  fine  view  of  the  citjii.  On  the  tomb  of  Dean  Alferd  (d.  1871) 
ia  tbe  touching  epitaph:  ^Deversorium  Viatoris  Hierosolymam  Proficis- 
centis'  C^he  inn  of  a  traveUer  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem"). 

On  the  way  to  St.  Martin's  we  pass ,  at  the  corner  of  Longport 
St.,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  old  *Monast£B.t  of  St.  Augustine,  now 
restored  and  occupied  as  a  Missionary  College  (adm.  free  after  3  p.m. ; 
all  day  in  vacation).  It  is,  however,  better  to  diverge  here  to  the 
left  and  enter  by  the  main  *Oate  (1300),  a  little  farther  down. 
The  monastery,  established  by  St.  Augustine,  was  seized  by  Henxy  VIII. 
for  a  palace,  and  after  parsing  through  various  private  hands,  was  bought 
in  1844  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  converted  it  from  a  brewery  into 
the  present  college,  incorporating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  mon- 
astery.  —  On  passing  through  the  main  gateway  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
fine  court,  with  the  tasteful  modem  buildings  of  the  College  to  the  left. 
These  include  a  large  Library,  with  a  valuable  Oriental  collection  (below, 
an  ancient  crypt)  ^  a  Chapel;  picturesque  Qoisterti  and  a  HaH,  being  the 
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Guest  HbII  of  the  old  monastery,  with  its  original  oaken  roof.  To  the 
right  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Church,  Within  the  grounds  is  the  Kent 
and  Cantevbury  Hospital.  St.  Augastine,  King  Ethelbert,  and  Queen  Bertha 
were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery. 

:  -  Among  the  remaining  points  of  interest  in  Canterhnry  may  be 
enumerated  St  Johris  Hospital ,  founded  by  Lanfranc ,  in  North- 
gate  St.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral ;  St,  Alphege's  Churchy  near  the  W. 
end  of  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  martyred  archbishop  (p.  28) 
and  containing  some  old  brasses ;  St  Stephen's ,  with  some  Norman 
work,  near  the  S.E.  Station;  the  ruins  of  St  Sepulchre* s  Nunnery, 
where  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  'Holy  Maid  of  Kent',  was  a  nun  (temp. 
Henry  VHI.),  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St,  Thomas,  with  an  elaborately  adorned  interior ;  the  large 
Optn-Air  Swimming  Bath,  on  the  Stour,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town, 
and  the  extensive  Barracks ,  to  the  N.  E.  Parts  of  the  old  City 
Wall  are  visible  in  Broad  St.,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral. 

About  l>/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  London  road,  is  the 
village  of  Harhtedovn  (perhaps  the  ^Bob  up-and-down^  of  Ohaucer),  with 
the  Hospital  of  Bt.  NidMku,  originally  founded  for  lepers  by  Arehbp.  Lan- 
franc. No  part  of  the  present  buildings  is  ancient,  except  portions  of  the 
church,  which*  has  Norman  pillars  and  arches  on  one  side,  E.E.  on  the 
other,  and  an  open  timber-roof.  Fine  view  of  Canterbury.  —  BarfroMton 
Church  (see  below)  is  10  tf.  to  the  S.W.  —  Coaches  to  Htme  Bap,  MargaU, 
and  Ranugate,  see  pp.  23,  24. 

Fbou  Cantebbubt  to  Rausgate,  15  M.,  8.  E.  Railway  in  V^A  hr. 
(fares  2s,  8(1.,  is.  Sd.,  is.  4<f.).—  At  (11  M.)  Minster  we  join  the  Bamsgate 
and  Deal  railway  (see  p.  24). 

Fbom  Cantebbubt  to  Shobnglivfb,  18  H.,  railway  (S.  E.  R.)  in  */a  hr. 
The  first  station  is  (1  K.)  South  Cantet^urff,  close  to  the  county  cricket- 
ground,  where  the  cricket-festival  known  as  the  ^Canterbury  Week'  is 
celebrated  in  the  first  week  of  August.  The  line  runs  through  the  Elham 
Valley.  At  (18  H.)  Shomcliffe  we  join  the  line  mentioned  at  p.  14  (for 
Folkestone  and  Dover). 

A  short  line  runs  from  Canterbury  to  (6  H.)  WhitstcOtle  (p,  23). 

Canterbury  may  also  be  reached  f^om  London  by  the  8.  E.  Railway 
via  Ashford  (see  p.  14),  a  somewhat  longer  route  (70  M. ;  same  fares). 

Beyond  Canterbury  the  train  passes  (65  M.)  Bekeshownht  and 
(68  M.)  Adisham,  with  an  E.  E.  church.  From  (72  M.)  Shepherds 
Well  or  Siebertswold  the  ecclesiologist  should  pay  a  visit  to  Barfres- 
ton  Church  (pronounced  ^Barson'),  a  small  but  highly  interesting 
Norman  building,  situated  V/2  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  walk  may  be 
continued  to  the  S.  to  Waldershare ,  the  Earl  of  Quilford*s  house 
and  park,  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Shepherd's  Well.  —  The  train  then  pene- 
trates a  long  tunnel  and  reaches  (75  M.)  Kearsney,  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Deal  (see  p.  26).  Kearsney  Abbey,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ely,  is  modem.  To  the  N.E.,  Y2  M.  from  the  station, 
is  the  village  of  Ewell ,  where  King  John  had  his  first  interview 
with  Pandulf,  the  Pope's  Legate,  before  resigning  his  crown  at 
Dover  (1213).  —  We  now  thread  another  tunnel,  pass  (77  M.)  Dover 
Priory,  and  reach  (78  M.)  Dover  Town.  Passengers  for  the  Conti- 
nent are  carried  on  to  the  Admiralty  Pier,  where  the  steamers  start. 

Dover,  see  p.  15. 
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431^  M.  SocTTH  Eastsbn  Railwat  from  ChmHnf  Crou,  €ah»0n  Street^ 
and  London  Bridge  i«  li/^3  hrs.  (fares  7t.,  4«.  3d,,  9$,  ^y^d,  ^  vetank  13«., 
S$.  6d.,  &s.  9d.).  -^  The  London,  Chatbah,  and  Bovsb  Line  to  Maidstone 
(41  M,y  same  times  and  fares)  from  VietoHa  and  BoHom  diyerges  from 
the  Rochester  line  at  (17>/«  tf.)  BwamUy  (see  p.  18)  and  runs  tben«6  vU 
Otfvrd  (for  SmfenoaMt,  p.  13),  Trf*etfAam  01  If .)>  »nd  MaUing  (p.  86). 

As  far  as  (17  M.)  DcMrtford  the  South  Eastern  Railway  has  two 
lines,  one  running  yia  (lOM.)  Woolwieh  and  the  other  yik  (9M0 
Eltham^  both  of  which  are  described  in  Baedektf^s  London. 

IT  M.  Dartford  (BuU;  Victoria)  is  a  busy  town  of  12,000  In- 
hab.,  with  several  factories  and  the  City  of  London  Lunatic  Asyl- 
um. The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected  here  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  (1558-1603).  The  tomb  of  the  founder  is  in  the 
church,  and  from  his  crest  (a  fool's  cap)  foolscap  paper  deiiyes 
its  name.  Dartford  was  the  abode  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  began  his 
revolt  here  by  killing  the  poll-tax  collector  (1381). 

We  now  cross  the  Dcurent  and  skirt  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
20  M.  Oreenhithe ,  with  villas  and  chalk-quarries.  In  the  river 
here  are  moored  two  or  three  training-ships.  Hear  Oreenhithe  are 
Stone  Churchy  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  architect  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  Ingress  Abhey^  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
father  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

22  M.  Northfleetf  with  chalk-pits,  cement-  factories,  a  fine  old 
church  containing  some  monuments  of  the  14th  cent.,  a  college 
for  indigent  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  a  working-man's  club  (a  cWl- 
spicuous  red  and  white  brick  building). 

24  M.  GraTesend  (Clarendon;  New  and  Old  Falcon;  Talhot; 
Boshervillejj  a  favourite  river-resort  of  the  Londoners,  with  the  pop- 
ular Rosherville  Gardens,  is  described  with  more  detail  in  Bae- 
deker's London.   A  steam-ferry  plies  to  Tilbury  (p.  459). 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  throngh  the  ffoo  District  to  (16  M.)  Port 
VUtoHa,  in  the  Isle  0/  Qrtxin  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  opposite 
Sheemese  (p.  22).  ^  Cobham  Hall  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  (tickets,  see  p.  21). 

28V2M.  Higham,  1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  Qad's  HiU  (p.  21). 
We  then  pass  through  a  long  tunnel  (2  M.) ,  with  a  break  in  the 
middle,  and  reach  (31  M.)  Strood  (for  Rochester,  see  p.  18). 

The  train  now  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Medvaay,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  Rochester.  Beyond 
the  river  are  the  chalk-hills  forming  the  ^backbone  of  Kent*.  Near 
(34  M.)  Cuxton  and  (36  M.)  Snodland  the  beauty  of  the  valley  is 
seriously  marred  by  the  numerous  chalk  -  quarries  and  lime  and 
cement  works.   The  scenery,  however,  improves  greatly  at  — 

89  M.  Aylesford  (George  Inn),  charmingly  situated  on  the  river, 
with  its  church  rising  high  above  the  red-roofed  cottages.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  CharUs  Sedley,  the  poet  (1639-1701).  The 
Church,  partly  of  Norman  workmanship,  contains  some  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Oplepepper  family.    ' 
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Aylesford  (the  Saxon  EgUt/ord)  is  the  traditional  site  of  a  great  battle 
between  the  British  prince  Vortigem  and  the  Saxons  under  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  whose  direct  nortiiward  march  seems  to  have  been  deflected  to 
the  B.  at  Rochester  (comp.  Q-reen's  *Haking  of  England^  p.  35). 

Aylesford  is  the  best  starting-point  for  m  visit  to  the  interesting 
cromlech  called  *Kit8  Coty  House ,  which  lies  on  the  chalk-hills,  IV2  M. 
to  the  N.E.,  dose  to  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone.  The  crom- 
lech consists  of  three  upright  stones  of  *Sarsen'  sandstone,  each  about 
8  ft.  high,  with  a  fourth,  12  ft.  long,  lying  transversely  across  them.  Each 
stone  weighs  from  8  to  lO^/c  tons.  Tradition  makes  this  monument  the 
tomb  of  a  British  chief,  and  the  name  may  mean  simply  the  Homb  in 
the  wood'  (Welsh  eoed^  *wood').  Recent  investigation  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  site  of  a  British  cemetery  and  that  the  whole  district 
was  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  In  a  field  between  Kits  Coty  House 
and  Aylesford  is  another  group  of  monoliths  known  as  the  *Oountleas 
Stones',  from  the  superstition,  frequently  met  with  elsewhere,  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  twice  with  the  same  result;  and  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  complete  avenue  of  similar  stones  extending  from  E^its  Coty 
House  to  the  village  of  Addington  (p.  35),  6  M.  to  the  W. 

Aylesford  is  about  8  M.  from  Maidstone,  the  walk  to  which  along 
the  river,  via  (IV2  M.)  AUington  (see  below),  is  very  attractive,  especially 
in  the  hop-picking  season. 

Beyond  Aylesford  the  train  passes  AUington  Castle  (see  aboTe ; 
to  the  left),  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet  (1503-42), 
and  (4tlV2  M.)  Maidstone  Barracks  station. 

4!^72  M.  Maidstone.  —  Hotels.  Stab,  Mitee,  High  St.  i  Bell,  Week 
St.,  an  old-fashioned  house,  commended  in  *Pepys's  Diary' ;  Railway  Hotxl, 
adjoining  the  S.E.  Station,  R.",  A.;"*  B.  6?^88:  —  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms. 

Railway  Stations.  The  8.  E.  R.  Station  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town, 
beyond  the  bridge  j  the  L.,  C,  d;  D.  Station  is  at  the  N.  end  of  Week  St. 

9^  Maidstone  (the  *town  on  the  Medway'),  the  connty-town  of 
^  Rent,  a  piospeious-looklng  place  with  32,150  inhab.,  Is  pleasantly 

^  situated   on  both  banks  of  the  Med  way,  which  is   here   crossed 

by  a  substantial  modem  bridge.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
formerly  collegiate  *  Church  of  All  Saints ,  a  fine  Perp.  structure, 
of  which  a  striking  view  is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  It  was 
mainly  built  by  Archbp.  Courtenay,  who  died  here  in  1396,  and 
\  contains  good  stalls  and  sedilia,  the  Interestiiig  tomb  of  Wootton, 
first  Master  of  the  College  (1417),  some  old  monuments  of  county 
families ,  and  an  arcaded  screen  between  the  nave  and  chancel. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  the  College  of  All  Saints^  established 
by  Archbp.  Courtenay  and  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  The  buildings, 
which  include  a  fine  arched  gateway  and  two  towers,  are  inter- 
esting specimens  of  14th  cent,  architecture.  To  the  N.  of  the 
church  is  the  former  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
now  a  school  of  art  and  science;  and  opposite,  to  the  £.  of  the 
church,  is  a  range  of  out-buildings,  with  a  singular  external  stair- 
case, probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  palace  itself. 
^  The  *Maii>stonb  Museum,  In  Faith  St.,  is  installed  in  Chilling- 
ton  Manor  House,  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a  town-mansion 
of  the  16th  cent.,  now  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  Benilif  Art  Oallery 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Public  Library  and  the  School  of  Science  and 
Art,  The  institution,  one'of  the  most  valuable  provincial  museums 
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in  the  coxuitry,  contains  collections  of  nataial  history,  archaeology 
and  antiquities,  ethnology,  pottery,  and  paintings,  and  is  open 
free  dally  from  10  to  6  in  summer  (Wed.  10-9),  10  till  dusk  In 
winter.   Curator,  Mr,  Frederick  Jame$,  F,  8,.  A. 

Environs.  The  walk  to  AlUngton,  (3  M.)  Ayletford^  and  (l^/^  M.)  KiU 
Coty  House  has  been  described  in  the  reverse  direction  on  p.  34.  —  At 
Weat  or  Town  Hailing,  a  station  on  the  L.C.D.  Railway,  6  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Maidstone,  are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Bishop 
Gundulf  of  Rochester  (p.  19).  To  the  S.  is  the  so-called  Bt,  Leonard's 
Tower,  the  keep  of  a  castle  also  erected  by  Gundulf  (ca.  1070),  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is,  according  to  Parker,  of  earlier  character  than  that 
of  any  keep  in  ITormandy.  At  Offham  Oreen,  1/2  M.  to  the  W.,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  quintain.  Addinglon,  with  some  British  remains 
(see  p.  84),  lies  about  2V2  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Town  Mailing.  —  About 
2  M.  to  the  IT.E.  of  Maidstone  is  Boxley  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  establishment 
of  the  12th  cent.,  now  incorporated  with  a  modem  mansion.  To  reach 
it  we  follow  the  Rochester  road  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  (l^/s  M.)  Band- 
ling,  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by  a  footpath  skirting  a  small  affluent 
of  tne  Medway.  We  may  return  to  Maidstone  across  Penenden  Heath, 
famous  for  its  ancient  folkmotes  and  modem  political  meetings. 

The  Ashford  road,  leading  E.  from  Maidstone,  passes  (1  M.)  Mote 
Park  (to  the  right)  and  (li/a  M.)  Bearsted,  with  a  Perp.  church- tower, 
and  soon  reaches  (2  M.)  the  park  of  *Leed8  Oastle,  one  of  the  finest 
country-seats  in  Kent,  dating  mainly  from  the  18th  cent.,  though  other 
parts  of  it  are  more  ancient  and  more  modem.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  and  its  defences  were  very  strong.  The  castle  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Crevecoeur,  but  it  reverted  to 
the  crown  about  1300,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  hands,  its 
present  proprietors  being  the  Wykeham-Martins. 

From  Maidstone  trayellers  may  continue  their  journey  by  the 
S.  E.  R.  branch  to  its  junction  with  the  main  line  at  (9V2  M.) 
Paddock  Wood,  running  through  a  rich  hop^district;  or  they  may 
take  the  L.  CD.  line  to  (I83/4  M.)  Ashford  (p.  14),  traversing  one 
of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Kent.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  L.C.D. 
line  runs  to  (10 M.)  Sevenoaks  (p.  12)  and  p4M.)  Swanley  (p.  18). 

4.  From  London  to  Hastings. 

62  M.  South  Eastbbn  Railway  from  Charing  Cross,  London  Bridge, 
and  Cannon  St.  in  1V4-3  hrs.  (fares  10«.  6(2.,  6<.  Id.,  os.  y^d.;  return, 
available  for  a  month,  iSs,  id.,  ids,  2d,,  iOs.  id.,  on  Wed.,  valid  on  day 
of  issue  only,  15«.,  10«.  6d.,  6«.). 

There  is  also  another  and  longer  route  (76  M.  in  2^/2-4  hrs.*,  same 
fares)  by  the  London,  Brighton,  A  Bouth  Coast  Railway  from  Victoria  and 
London  Bridge  vi&  Lewes  and  Polegate. 

From  London  to  (29V2  M.)  Tunhridge,  see  R.  2a.  The  Ash- 
ford and  Folkestone  trains  here  turn  to  the  £.,  ^hile  the  Hastings 
train  runs  due  south. 

341/2  M.  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  Hotels.  Calveelkt  ,  near  the  S.  E. 
Railway  Station,  overlooking  Calverley  Park*,  Wellington,  Royal, 
Mount  Efhbaiu,  on  Mount  Ephraim,  with  view  of  the  Common;  Rotal 
KsNTiSH,  facing  the  Common,  and  about  equidistant  from  both  railway 
stations,  pens,  from  12«. ;  Moltneux  Pabk^  Spa,  facing  the  Common; 
Swan,  CIastle,  commercial.  —  In  the  vicinity:  Camden,  at  Pembury,  8  M. 
to  the  N.;  Hand  &  Sceptbe,  at  Southborough  (p.  37).  —  Bishop's  Down  Spa, 
a  hydropathic  establishment.  —  l^umerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings. 
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Bailway  Stations.    S,  E.  R.  Station^  near  the  top  of  Higb  St. ;  L.  B. 
_.  a.  C.  Stationj  Eridge  Boad,  near  the  Pantiles. 

^^1  Oabs.    Per  mile,  lat  class  (1-6  pers.)  1*.,  2nd  class  (14  pers.)  lOrf., 

drd  class  (1-2  pers.)  8d.\  each  addit.  i/s  V.  Qd.,  5d.,  id.\  per  hour  8«.,  2s., 
it,  6d.    Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.  fare  and  a  half.  Luggage  frse. 

Baths  in  the  Kew  Parade  and  at  the  Bishop's  Down  Spa;  Open-Air 
Swimming  Baths,  at  the  foot  of  Quarry  Road. 

Music.    A  band  plays  in  the  Pantiles  every  day  at  11  a.  m.,  and  either 
there  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  town  in  the  afternoon  and  evenii^. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  one  of  the  most  popular  Inland  watering- 
places  In  England,  with  28,(X)0  Inhab. ,  Is  finely  situated  In  a 
hilly  district  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex ,  and  owes  Its 
present  fayour  rather  to  Its  pretty  surroundings  and  Invigorating 
l^  air  than  to  Its  somewhat  weak  chalybeate  springs.  The  springs  were 

^  •  discovered  by  Lord  North  about  1606,  and  Tunbridge  soon  became 

^  a  fashionable  watering-place.     Somewhat  later  It  seems  to  have 

N^         been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Puritans ,  who  have  left  traces  of 
their  partiality  in  such  names  as  Mount  Ephralm  and  Mount  Zlon ; 
and  It  Is  still  specially  affected  by  adherents  of  the  Evangelical 
school.   The  season  Is  at  Its  height  In  August  and  September. 
^  The  most  prominent  architectural  feature  of  the  town  is  the 

'  >^  Pantiles,  or  Paradet  deriving  Its  name  from  the  earlier  style  of 
^  pavement.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Parade  are  very  quaint  and 
picturesque ;  and  It  Is  still,  as  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Georges,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  visitors.  It  also  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  shops ,  Including  several  for  the  sale  of 
'Tunbridge  Ware'^  or  small  articles  in  wood-mosaic.  The  ABtembly 
Rooms  and  the  Pump  Room,  with  the  chief  mineral  spring,  are  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Pantiles  (water  2d,  per  glass,  28.  per  week). 
Tunbridge  Wells  Is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  breezy  Common, 
with  an  area  of  about  170  acres ;  and  Calverley  Park  is  a  pleasant 
open-air  resort  within  the  town. 

The  Environs  of  Tunbridge  Wells  are  undulating  and  beautifully 
wooded,  affording  charming  rambles  in  every  direction.  The  soil  dries 
quickly  after  rain.  The  favourite  short  walks  are  to  the  Toad  Roek^^ 
on  RustTtall  Common,  1  If.  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  High  Roekt  (adm.  €tf.),y 
IVi  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  both  good  examples  of  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed' 
by  sandstone  rocks  in  the  process  of  unequal  disintegration.  A  round  of 
about  SVz  H.  will  include  both. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  longer  excursions  is  that  to  Pens- 
hurst  Place  (p.  13),  6  M.  to  the  N.  W.,  which  may  be  reached  by  railway 
vi&  Tunbridge  (comp.  p.  18).  Walkers,  however,  will  find  the  route  vi& 
Bidborouffh  very  pleasant;  and  they  may  extend  their  excursion  to  Hever)/i 
(p.  13)  and  Edenbridge  (p.  13),  returning  from  the  last  by  train.  —  About 
6  H.  to  the  8.E.  lies  Bayham  Mbey  (p.  14)  and  about  3  M.  farther  on  is 
Lamiberhurst  (p.  14).  The*  Wturn  ^Ik  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
train  from  Front  (see  below).  —  A  very  pleasant  round  may  be  made  as 
follows.  We  follow  the  road  leading  8.  from  the  Wells  to  (2  H.)  Prant^ 
and  walk  thence  to  the  W.  across  *  Eridge  Park  (Marquis  of  Abe^avenny  \ 
castle  not  shown),  and  past  the  •j^)nW£<Sjifii<  (open  to  visitors  on  Thurs.) 
at  Eridge  Green,  to  (2V2  M.)  Eridge.  siaiion.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  N.W. 
at  Eridge  Green  and  cross  Broadwater  Wood,  either  to  (3  M.)  Gr^onArii^M 
(p.  87) ,  another  railway-station,  8  M.  nearer  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  to  the 
(3  M.)  EighRoeks  (see  above).  —  Excursion  Xo^odiam  Castle,  either  from 
^tchinghaiirTlir  Bobertsbridge,  see  p.  87.  '^         "^ 
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The  little  town  of  Southhorougk^  halfway  between  Tunbridge  Wells  fV) 
and  Tunbridge,  also  possesses  a  chalybeate  spring  and  is  frequented  by  ^/ 
those  who  wish  quieter  and  somewhat  cheaper  quarters. 

Fbom  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Eastbodbne,  30  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.    ^^ 
(fares  4x.  6(1.,  *U.  lOd.,  2«.  2Vs(^.)-  —  3  M.  OroombHdgB^  the  junction  of    "^ 
lines  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  46),  Lewes  (p.  42),  and  Bdenbridge  (p.  37),  Croy- 
don, and  London.  —  U  M .  Ifaufield^  a  village  with  some  quaint  timbered 


V  ^  houses  and  an  old  *PalcK6    of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ,  now 

nunnery  (adm.  3-4).    This  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  archbishops ^^^ 
from  Dunstan  (d.  968)  to  Granmer  (d.  1556)  and  dates  mainly  from  abouti^  ,  , 
1350,  with  later  additions.    The  Great  Hall,  now  the  Chapel,  is  nearly    V 
70  ft.  long.  —  22V2  M.  EaiUham ,  3»/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hurstmonceauz    ^ 
(p.  53);  %  M.  Polegate  Junction  (p.  ^.  —  30  H.  Eatfboume,  see  p.  43. 

Beyond  Tnnhridge  Wells  the  train  enters  Sussex.  37  M.  Frant; 
the  village  (♦Inn)  lies  on  a  hill  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  E.  edge 
of  Fridge  Park  (p.  36).  —  39  M.  Wadhurst ,  with  curious  iron 
tomhstones  in  the  church  and  churchyard.  An  omnibus  plies  henoe 
thrice  a  day  to  the  village  of  Tieehurst^  which  may  also  be  reached 
from  the  next  station,  (441/2 M.)  Ticehurst  Road.  471/2  M.  Etching- 
hanij  with  a  line  Dec.  church.  —  491/4  M.  Robertsbndge  (George), 
with  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Cistercian  abhey  of  the  12th  cent., 
1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station.  1 

Bobertsbridge  is  the  nearest  station  to  Bodiam  Castle  ^  which  by  road  ^ 
is  nearly  5  M.  off,  but  by  the  following  route  only  31/2  M.  We  follow  ,^^ 
the  cart-track  passing  the  abbey,  pass  through  a  gate  at  the  end  of  it,  <^ 
and  take  the  path  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rother.  After  about  1  1^*^^ 
we  reach  the  highroad,  which  we  follow  to  the  N.  for  some  distance,  and  ,^^^ 
,  then  finish  the  walk  by   a  path  on  the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  stream.  ^ 

^  T  'f  *Bodiam  Oaatle  (adm.  Qd,^  on  Frid.  !«.,  by  tickets  obtained  at  the  National 

School,   near  the  gate)  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  14th  cent,  fortress     ^»^ 
(ca.  1396).  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  and  possessing  fine  gateways,     ^  ^ 
machicholated  parapets,  a  portcullis,  etc.    It  is  nearly  square  in  ground-    ^ 
plan,  with  circular  towers  at  the  corners  and  rectangular  ones  between  r^ 
them.    A  good  echo  may  be  awakened  on  the  K.  side.     Near  the  gate  is 
the  Castle  Hotel,  a  good  inn.     Bodiam  is  a  favourite  excursion  from 
Hastings  (see  p.  41). 

551/2  M.B»ttie  (Star;  George),  an  old  town  with  3150  inhab.,  fam- 
ous for  the  abbey  founded  herebyWilliam  the  Conqueror  (see  below). 
To  reach  the  (1/2  M.)  abbey,  we  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station  < 
and  then  to  the  right,  soon  skirting  the  wall  enclosing  the  abbey 
precincts.  To  the  right  lies  the  Parish  Church  of  Battle,  a  build- 
ing in  the  transition  style  between  Norman  and  E.E.,  with  Dec. 
and  Perp.  additions  (restored).  It  contains  a  few  brasses  and  the 
-A  fine  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  (p.  88),  with  effigies  of  him  and 
his  wife.  In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  E.  end  of  the  church,  is  the 
grave  of  Isaac  Ingally  a  servant  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  abbey, 
stated  on  his  tombstone  to  have  died  in  1798  at  the  age  of  120.  — y 
A  little  heyond  the  church  we  come  in  sight  of  the  abbey  gateway, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  which  still  remains  the  old  ring  used 
in  hull-baiting  (50  yds.  from  the  gate). 

^  *Battle  Abhey,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  venerable  historic- 
al monuments  in  England,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the  battle  fought  here  i  1 
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with  Harold,  the  English  king,  in  1066.  Though  generally  known 
as  the  ^Battle  of  Hastings*,  the  battle  is  more  accurately  named 
after  the  heights  of  Senlae ,  on  which  William  found  the  Saxons 
-  entrenched  behind  a  stockade  on  his  march  from  Pevensey  (p.  52), 
and  which  lie  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Battle.  The 
abbey,  indeed,  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell.  The  abbey  . 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  the  minster 
^was  consecrated  in  1095.  At  the  Reformation  (1538)  it  was  presented 
to  Sir  Anthony  Browne ^  Henry  YIII.^s  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  oon- 
yerted  the  monastic  buildings  into  a  private  dwelling-house  and 
added  the  banqneting-hall.  Since  then  it  has  passed  through  various 
hands,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

The  abbey  is  open  on  Tnes.,  from  12  to  4,  to  visitors  provided  with 
tickets  (free)  obtained  from  Ticehurst,  the  bookseller,  In  the  main  street 
near  the  gateway.  Visitors  are  conducted  through  the  ruins  in  parties 
by  a  guide  (who  expects  a  small  gratuity),  and  in  the  summer  months 
tbe  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Hastings  are  very  large. 

We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  by  a  fine  late-Decorated  *Cfat«' 
^  houte  (1838),  described  by  Kathaniel  Hawthorne  C^ngUsh  Note-Books') 
as  Hhe  perfect  reality  of  a  Qothic  battlement  and  gateway,  just  as 
solid  and  massive  as  when  it  was  first  built,  though  hoary  and  venerable 
with  the  many  intervening  centuries*.  The  longer  (E.)  wing  was  formerly 
.^  the  almonry,  while  the  W.  wing  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  porter's  lodge.  On 
entering  the  gateway  we  find  ourselves  in  a  lai^e  grassy  court^  on  the  B. 
Qeft)  side  of  which  stand  the  abbey-buildings,  the  portions  visible  to  us 
(named  from  left  to  right)  being  the  AbboVi  Lodgt^  the  Porehy  the  At^V$ 
Hall,  and  the  Library  (modem).  We  pags  the  front  of  the  building  and 
^  make  our  way  to  the  Terrace,  at  the  S.  end,  where  we  await  our 
cicerone,  and  in  the  meantime  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  battle-field,  with 
the  heights  of  Telham,  whence  the  Normans  first  caught  sight  of  their  foe, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  This  terrace  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
Oue$t  House,  afterwards  replaced  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne's  Banqueting  HaU, 
itself  pulled  down  about  1750.  Two  turrets  at  the  W.  end  and  some 
traces  of  the  windows  and  fireplaces  are  the  only  remains.  From  the 
terrace  we  are  conducted  past  the  W.  front  of  the  abbey  and  round  the  N. 
end  of  it  to  the  old  Cloisters,  one  fine  arcade  of  which  is  still  visible,  forming 
the  E.  external  wall  of  the  present  edifice.    Farther  to  the  E.,  on  some- 

y  what  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  abbey,  lie  the  picturesque  E.  £. 
ruins  of  the  ^Refectory  (wrongly  described  as  the  dormitory),  with  inter- 

-^^^  esting  vaulted  chambers  below,  described  as  the  Day  Room,  the  Monks" 

"*   Parlour,  and  the  Mtchen  (perhaps  the  Calefactory  or  Scriptorium?),    The 

last  part  of  the  ruins  shown  on  ordinary  occasions  is  the  Abbey  Church 

of  8t.  Martin,  which  extended  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Abbot's  Lodge  on 

the  W.  to  a  point  opposite  the  Parish  Church  (outside  the  wall)  on  the 

*    E.,  a  distance  of  fully  800  ft.     The  scanty  remains  of  this  large  edifiee 

K  consist  merely  of  a  few  piers  and  stones  at  the  E.  end*,  and  nearly  the 
whole  area  is  now  a  garden,  containing  som6  fine  old  yews  and  cedars. 
The  guide  points  out  the  site  of  the  High  Altar,  supposed  to  be  the  spot 
on  which  the  body  of  Harold  was  found  after  the  battle.  —  The  Abbot's 
Hall,  shown  only  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  contains  relics  of  the  Battle 
of  Hastings,  some  good  tapestry,  and  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  —  The  so-called  *Boll  of  Battle  Abbey\  containing  a  list  of 
the  Korman  nobles  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  is  a  forgery  com- 
posed at  a  time  when  a  Korman  lineage  had  become  fashionable.  The 
original  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  in  1798  at  Cowdray  (p.  61). 

On  leaving  the  abbey-gateway  the  tourist  will  find  vehicles  ready  to 
take  him  to  ^Hormanhurat,  the  handsome  modem  residence  of  Lord  Bras- 
sey,  which  lies  8  U.  to  the  W.  (fare  there  and  back  2t.  eachj  adm.,  on 
Tues.,  is.,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Battle  booksellers'  or  at  Dorman's 
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LibraTy,  St.  Leonards).  The  house  is  finely  situated,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  'View.  —  Those  who  prefer  it  will  also  generally  find  an  op- 
portunity of  driving  to  ^  Hastings  instead  of  taking  the  train. 

Beyond  Battle  the  train  descends  towards  the  sea  and  soon  reaches 
the  (61 Y2  M.)  Warrior  Square  Station  of  St.  Leonards  (see  below). 

62  M.    Hastings.  —  Ballway  Stations.    Central  or  Ha*ting»  Station     ^ 
of  the  8.  E.  B.,  at  the   top  of  Havelock  Boad ,   Hastings ,  also  used  by 
the  L.  B.  8.  0.  trains;  Warrior  Square  Station,  the  8t.  Leonards  Station  ^ 
of  the  8.  B.  B.{  Bopeep    or   Weet    Marina   Station,   the   L.  B.  S.  0.  B.  >J 
Station  for  St.  Leonards,  situated  at  the  extreme  W.  end  of  the  town, 
nearly  1  H.  from  the  Victoria  Hotel.  —  The  hotels  send  Flpe  to  meet  the  ^N, 
principal  trains;   Cab  to  most  of  the  hotels  U,  6d.  (first-class)  or  it.  (sec-  ^ 
ond-class).  v^ 

Hotels.  *QnBEN''8,  Carlisle  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  V4  M.  from  the  rail-t^  . 
way-station  and  the  pier  \  Marine,  Albion  (B.  firom  2s.  6(2.))  on  the  Marine 
Parade,  farther  to  the  E. ;  Albant,  Bobertson  Terrace,  near  the  Queen's;  .N^ 
Pai^cb,  a  new  house,  to  theW.  of  the  Pier,  with  lifts  and  electric  light ;  v^ 
Gastls,  Wellington  Square,  a  little  back  firom  the  sea ;  Botal  Oak,  Castle 
St.,  commercial;  Gbosvenob,  White  Bock,  pens.  S».  —  At  St.  Leonards:     » 
Botal  Victobia,  Marina,  B.  A  A.  is.  6(1.,  B.  2<.,  D.  6c.,  facing  the  sea,>S^ 
well  spoken  of;  Gband,  verulam  Place,   opposite  the  Pier;  Evbbsfibld,    v^ 
R.  A  A.  is.  Qd.y  B.  2.  D.  6«.,  Alexandba,  B.  A  A.  it.  Qd.,  B.  2c.,  D.  bs.  6d.,w^ 
both  in  Eversfield  Place;  Botal  Saxon,  Grand  Parade,  all  these  close  to    '^ 
the  sea ;  Wabbiob  Hodsb  ,  Edinboboh  ,  Giffobd^s  (pens,  f^om  It.  6(1.), 
three  private  hotels  in  Warrior  Square.  —  Htdbopathic  Establishhent, 
Old  London  Boad,  Hastings.  —  Furnished  Apartments  and  Boarding  Houtet 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.  ^ 

Kestaurantt.  At  the  Queen^t  Hotel,  see  above;  Ballard,  17  Castle  St.; 
Additon,  82  Bock  Place;  Buffet  at  the  Hastings  Station. 

Omnibugea  ply  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Albert  Memorial  to  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Bopeep,  the  Alexandra  Park,  the  top  of  High  St.,  Ore,^ 
and  Silverhill  (fares  Id.,  2d.,  9d.). 

Oaba.  First-class  cabs  for  1-6  pers.  3t,  per  hr.,  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  9d. ; 
per  mile  it.  6d.,  each  addit.  1/2  M.  dd.;  second-class  cabs  for  1-4  pers. 
3c.  6d.,  V/td.,  it.,  6d. ;  no  extra  charge  for  luggage.  Carriage  drawn  by 
hand  or  by  donkey  or  mule,  Ic.  per  hr.  for  1  pers.,  each  addit.  V4  hr.  3d. 

Pleaaure  Boats.  RoyHng  Boat,  per  hr.  2c.  Qd.,  each  addit.  Vs  hr.  Ic; 
Sailing  Boat,  6-lOc.  per  hr.  according  to  size.  Excursion  in  Sailing  Yachts, 
is.  each  person.  —  An  Excursion  Steamer  also  plies  in  summer  to  East^ 
bourne,  Brighton,  Dover,  etc. 

Baths.  Eastings  Baths.  White  Bock  Place,  with  a  very  large  swim- 
ming-basin, baths  lc.-2c.  6d. ;  Faulkner's  Turkish  Baths,  adjacent,  bath 
2c.  Bd.,  after  6  p.  m.  Ic.  .9(1. ;  Royal  Baths,  at  St.  Leonards,  opposite  the 
Victoria  Hotel ;  Pelham  Baths,  Pelham  Place,  Hastings ;  Public  Corporation 
Baths,  Bourne  St. 

Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  several  points  along  the 
beach,  indicated  by  notice-boards.  In  rough  weather  the  bathers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  quit  their  hold  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  bathing-machines. 

Bastings  and  St.  Leonards  are  now  vlrtnally  one  town  with  about 
60,000  inhab.,  in  great  repute  as  a  bathing-resort  and  winter^residence. 
St.  Leonards,  beyond  the  Archway^  forms  the  W.  end  of  the  double 
town  and  is  purely  a  watering-place,  consistingmainly  of  rows  of  well- 
built  lodging-houses,  while  the  easternmost  part  of  Hastings  retains  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  fishing-town  and  seaport. 
The  sea-front  of  8M.,  along  which  runs  a  fine  esplanade,  is  very 
striking,  and  in  many  respects  more  than  holds  its  own  with  any  ' 
other  watering-place  on  the  S.  coast.  The  best  view  of  it,  with  the 
hills  behind  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  is  obtained  from  the  end  of 
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the  Pzom6iiAd«  Pier  (adm.  ^.),  wMeh  nins  out  into  the  sea  for 
more  than  900  ft. 

Other  Buhurhs  are  growing  up  on  the  hills  at  the  hack  of  the 
town,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Ore,  a  group  of  pleasant  villas 
on  St.  Helen's  Down  (stat.,  see  p.  41). 

Tbe  name  of  HastSng«  is  indissolnbly  connected  with  the  battle  hy 
which  the  gOYerament  of  England  passed  from  the  Saxons  to  the  fTor- 
mans,  though  it  was  fought  at  a  spot  T  H.  distant  (p.  88).  Hastiags 
was  also  one  of  th«  Oinque  Pertt  (t.  e.  the  *flTe'  groat  ports  on  the  8.  E. 
coast;  originaUy,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Eomney,  and  Hythe),  bat 
its  hariMJur  h«6  now  practically  disappeared.  Traces  of  an  early  settle- 
ment here  have  been  discovered  submerged  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to 
,  have  made  great  encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

On  the  West  BiU,  ahove  Hastings,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old*Ca8tle  , 
(adm.  3d.),  of  the  history  of -which  little  is  linown,  though  it  claains 
William  the  Conqueror  as  its  founder  or  restorer.  The  ruins  are, 
to  use  Hawthorne's  phrase,  *jBomewhat  scanty  and  scraggling^  but 
the  grounds  in  which  they  stand  command  a  splendid  view  of  the 
town  and  sea,  extending  on  the  W.  to  Beaehy  Head.  A  tunnel  has 
heen  driven  through  the  cliff  from  the  sea-front ,  and  a  lift  con- 
structed for  easy  ibocess  to  the  eastle. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Castle  the  hill  is  partly  undermined  by 
,8U  Clemenfs  Caves  (adm.  6d.;  illuminated  on  Mon.  and  Thurs. 
after  2  p.m.),  originally  excavated  for  obtaining  sand,  and  afterwards 
a  resort  of  smugglers.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  caves  is  8U  ClemenVs 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hastings  (Perp.;  restored),  whence  we 
may  proceed  to  the  left  (N,)  along  High  Street.  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  MairyStar  of  the  Sea. 
Close  by  is  the  old  Oiurch  of  All  Saints,  a  Perp.  edUlce  with  a  fine 
W.  window.  We  may  return  hence  to  the  beach  through  All  Saints* 
St.  and  visit  the  quaint  fishing  quarter  of  OW  Hastings,  with  its  boats 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  its  lofty  black  sheds  for  holding  the  nets. 
The  fish  are  sometimes  sold  on  the  beach  here  by  ^Datch  Auotioii', 
and  th^e  is  also  a  covered  Fish  Market, 

The  W,  part  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  contain  little  calling 
for  special  mention.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Albert  Afe- 
morial,  a  Gothic  clock-tower  erected  in  honour  of  the  late  Prince 
Conjsort,  and  in  Queen's  Road  are  the  Municipal  Buildings  and  the 
Oaiety  Theatre.  A  little  to  the  W.,  in  Claremont,  is  a  Public  Jn- 
stUution^  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Brassey^  —  At  St.  Leonards 
are  two  handsome  modem  churches :  Christckureh,  London  Road,  in 
the  £.  E.  style,  and  St.  Pond's,  Church  Road,  in  the  Dec.  style  (elab- 
orate interior,  witii  marble  pillars).  Farther  to  the  W.,  the  hand- 
some 8t.  Leonard's  Pier,  opened  in  1691,  projects  into  the  sea 
from  the  Marina. 
.  Walks.    The  prettiest  short  walk  from  Hastings  is  that  to  EecUsbaurme 

«JL  Olen,  FaMrliglit  Olen^  and  the  Lovert^  Seat  OVs  HO*   The  best  route  is  the 
\path   crossing  the  Batt  Hill  (260  ft.;   reached  by  steps  from  the  Fish 
Market;  fine  view  of  Hastings)  and  then  descending  to  (1  If.)  tiie  prettily 
wooded  Bcdetbaumt  Olen.  Crossing  this  litUe  valley,  we  ascend  again  on 
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its  £.  «ido  »Bd  follow  the  p«th  Along  the  top  9f  the  cSiffa  to  aVs  ]l«)  ^o^r-  y. 
U^AI  O'len,  another  little  wooded  valley.     Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and   ' 
tLBcenH  alone  the  W.  side,  rounding  the  head  of  the  ralley  and  passing 
the  (^/s  M.)  ^Dripping  Weir,  now  almoet  dry,  beyond  whieh  we  eontinne 
t0  follow  the  path  leading  along  the  side  of  the  glen  towards  the  S.E.   This 
soon  brings  ns  oat  again  to  the  open  eliff  and  O/2  li<)  the  *Lw€r*"  Seat,  a^M^ 
rocky  ledge  commanding  a  eplendid  view.    Good  walkers  may  vary  the 
retum-ronte  by  taming  landward  firom  the  Dripping  Well,  at  the  head 
of  Fairlight  Glen,   and  ascending  past  a  farm  to  Q/a  M.)  the  highroad. 
Here  we  may  turn  to  the  left  (below,  to  the  right,  the  Hall,  Fairli^t^  and 
make   oar  way  to  ^IfortKt  8eat\  on  the  top  of  Fairlight  Down  (000  ft,), 
occupying  the  circular  site  of  Old  Fairlight  Mill  fView).    We  now  descend 
via  Ore  (p.  40)  to  Hastings.  —  Excursion-waggonettes  ply  at  intervals  to 
the  farm  above  Fairlight  Glen,  allowing  1  hr.  for  a  visit  to  the  glen  and       ^ 
the  Lovers*  Seat  (return-fare  1*.  6d.)»  S 

K  GxcuBSiON  Brakes  ply  daily  in  summer  to  (7  M.)  Battle  and  (^  H.)^  ^ 

Normanhvrti  (see  p.  88;  fare  for  the  round  4s.  6d.),  and  this  drive  may  be^  •  ^ 
extended  to  AthburAham  Place  (not  shown),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ash-     ^ 
buraham,  containing  some  relics  of  Charles  I.  (shirt  worn  at  his  execution,      >> 
etc.).  —  Another  lovely  drive  may  be  taken  to  (12  M.)  Bodiam  Catjle  (p.  37),         |. 
via  the  charming  village  of  (8  M.)  Sedleeeombe,  with  its  intereBfing~churcH>       O^v 
and  haek  by  ^ortJ^cm  (near  which  is  an  old  timbered  house)  and  Brede.  — ^j> 
^  CrcwhvrU,  6  II.  to 'the  li^.W.  and  3  X.  from  Battle,  is  another  godT>oint   ^^^ 
Wor  a  walk  or  a  Mve;  it  possesses  the  remains  of  an  old  manor* house. j(  ^  y 
•J  and  a  gigaatie  churehyard-yew.  —  Other  excursions  may  be  made  (usually 
/  by  railway)  to  ffuratmoncectux  Castle  (p.  52),  Pevemteif  (p.  62),  Winekslsea  (see 
below),  Epe  (see  below),  etc.  t     t 

pEOM  Hastinos  to  Btb  and  AsHFORD,  27  M.,  South  Eastern  Railway      ^ 
in  1  hr.  (fares  4s.  lOd.,  3*.  4<f.,  2».  2ytd.).  —  ii/a  M.  Ore  (p.  40).  ^ 

%       9  M.  Winchelsea  (ITete  Inn),  an  ancient  but  decayed  town,  formerly      y> 
'attached  to  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings,  possesses  various  memorials  of^ 
its  former  importance,  the  most  immediately  striking  of  which  are  the     .<^ 
width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.   The  *C%tirc»  o/ iS^  Tfcomos  (Beckct),  an      ^s* 
important  early-Deeorated  structure  (ca.  1300),  of  which  the  nave  has  long  ^ 
since  been  destroyed,  contains  some  good  monuments.   A  little  to  the  S.E.  ^N 
^  of  the  church  is  the  /Wars,  a  modem  mansion  built  with  the  materials     M 
^  of  an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  of  which  part  of  the  chapel  (1310)  remains     t[ 
(adm.  on  Hon.).    Winehelsea  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  three  of    ^ 
the  old  gates  are  still  standing :  Pipe  Well  Gate,  Strand  Gate,  and  Land  Oaie.X, 
—  Keiar  the  sea,  about  halfway  between  Winehelsea  and  Bye,  is  Camber^^^ 
Cattle^  one  of  the  coast-defences  erected  by  Henry  VHI.    About  IV?  M.  to 
the  W.  is  leklesJutm,  with  a  Norman  church. 
>^         11  M.  JLye  (Georgs;  Oinqve  Pvrit)  is  another  decayed  seaport,  ruined, 
viilce  Winthelsea,  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea;   it  was  also  one  of  the         f 
secondary  Cinque  Ports.   Its  harbour  is  still  frequented  by  a  few  vessels.     ^ 
The  large  Church,  restored  in  1883,  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  E,  E.,  with      Tj 
windows  inserted  at  a  later  date.  The  Tpres  Totter,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the     ^ 
"'  town,  now  the  police-station,  was  ereeted  as  a  watch-tower  in  the  13th  cent,  av 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  William  de  Tpres,  Earl  of  Kent.    The  r^  ' 
only  town-gate  remaining  is  the  Land  Gate,  on  the  London  road.    Uermaid     %0 
Y  Btrtet  is  one  of  the  most  quaintly  picturesque  streets  in  England.    After     ^'^ 
the  Stev9oatioa  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  many  French  refugees  settled  in  »  Sj 
Bye,  and  have  left  their  mark  on  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.      ^ 
At  a  later  date  it  was  a  great  resort  of  smugglers.  —  An  omnibus  plies  ^ 
from  Rye  to  (10  M.)  Teutwrden  (White  Lion),  with  a  fine  church,  the  Perp.  ^!x:>3^ 
tow«r  of  which  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  Goodwin  Sands  (see  p.  24).  \j^ 

Beyond  Bye  the  train  traversed  Bcmney  Mareh,  an  extensive  level  tract 

with  rich  pastaras.   From  (18  M.)  Appledore  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the 

right  to  Lpdd.Jhmgineet,  and  Ifew  Bommev  (Ship),  formerly  one  of  the 

(Tinque  Ports.  There  is  alighthonie  on  Dnngeness  Point.  —  21  U.  Ham  Street, 

27  If.  AsJ^ord,  see  p.  14. 
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5.  From  London  to  Eastbourne.   Newhayen. 


66  M.  London,  Bbiohton,  and  South  Coast  !Railwat,  from  Victoria 
or  London  Bridge,  in  i^A-S^/A  hra,  (fares  10«.,  6«.,  is.Sd.-,  retarn,  available 
for  a  month,  17«.,  11«.,  9*,  2d.\  Frid.  to  Mon.  return-tickets  16*..  iOs.  6(1., 
6».).  —  To  ITewhaven,  57  M.,  in  IV4-2V2  hrs.  (fares  9«.  4d.,  6«.  8d.,  is  8d.  j 
return,  available  for  a  month,  iOt.  8(1.,  10».  2(2.,  8<.  id.;  Sat.  to  Mon. 
retumrtickets  14<.,  8«.  6(1.,  7«.)«  Cheap  day-tickets  are  issued  in  the  season 
At  greatly  reduced  fares. 

From  London  to  (371/2  M.)  Hayward's  Heath ,  see  R.  6.     At 
(401/2  M.)  Keymer  Junction  our  line  diverges  to  the  left.  —  44  M. 
Plumpton ;  47  M.  Coohshridge, 
*l       50  M.  Lewes  (White  Hart,  opposite  the  County  Hall;   Crown, 
'  High  St. ;  Rail,  Befreshmt,  Rooms),  the  coanty-town  of  Sussex,  with 
9  11,000  inhah.,  is  a  quaint  old  place,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
"]    .        South  Doxons.   It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Brighton  on  the  W.  (see 
^  p.  52),  to  Newhaven  and  Seaford  (see  below)  on  the  S.,  and  to  East 

\  ^        Orimtead,  Oroorribridge,  East  Croydon,  etc.  (p.  45),  on  the  N. 
^v    ^  "f  The  old  Castle  dates  from  the  Norman  period,  aiid  has  a  good  gate- 

^'^  ""^  way  and  a  well-preserved  keep  containing  a  small  museum  (adm.  6  d.); 
S  i.fino  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Priory  of  8t.  Pancrat,  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  S.  of  the  town  (adm.  id.),  was  founded  by  Gun- 
drada,  step-daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Adjacent  is  Southover 
^4  Church,  with  a  Norman  chapel,  now  containing  the  leaden  coffins  of  Gan- 
^  drada  and  her  husband.  William  de  Warrenne.  The  Town  HaU  (built 
1899)  contains  a  fine  old  staircase  of  carved  oak.  The  Fitzroy  Memorial 
Library  was  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  About  2V8  M.  to  the  W.  is 
Ml.  Harry,  where  Henry  III.  was  defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264. 
J  Fbom  Lewes  to  Nbwhaven,  7  M .,  railway  in  15-20  min.   The  trains  go 

V  on  to  Newhaven  Wharf  (London  and  Paris  Hotel,  B.  3«.,  D.  Ss.  6(1.),  whence 

^  steam-packets  ply  twice  daily  to  Dieppe  in  4-6  hrs.  (through-tickete  from 

'\.  London  to  Paris  issued  by  this  route).    Newhaven  (Bridge  Inn),  at  the 

.^j^  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  possesses   a  modem  fort  and  an  interesting  church 

^^  with  a  Norman  tower  and  apsidal  chancel  of  the  12th  century.  —  About 

2  H.  to  the  E.  (railway)  is  Seaford  (Seaford  Bay  Hotel;  Esplanade  Hotel}, 
a  sea-bathing  and  golfing- resort. 

The  line  now  skirts  Mount  Cdbum  and  Firle  Beacon  (720  ft.^, 
both  of  which  command  extensive  views.  53  M.  Olynde.  About 
2V2M.  to  the  S.  of  (57V2  M.)  Berwick  is  Alfriston  (Star),  with 
an  interesting  church  and  a  14th  cent,  clergy- house  (recently 
'•  restored). — To  the  right  is  the  ^Long  Man  of  Wilmington',  a  figure, 
240  ft.  bigfa^  cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill  (p.  43);  it  is  supposed 
.  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  perhaps  the  *God  of  Journeying'  mentioned 
by  Caesar,  and  bas  recently  been  restored. 

61  M.  Folegate  Jnnotion  (Rail.  Refreshmt,  Rooms) ,  the  point 
of  divergence  for  lines  to  Hailsham  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (p.  37), 
Hastings  (p.  39),  and  Eastbourne. 

65  M.  Eaitbonme.  —  Hotels.  *Qu£en'8,  fi.  &,  A.  bt.,  D.  &t.  6<l., 
Albion,  B.  A  A.  4«.  M.,  D.  be.,  *Anchob,  Marine  Parade)  *Cavxndi8h, 
*BintuNOTON  (&.  &  A.  from  be.,  D.  bt.  6d.),  Grand  Parade )  Gband,  Cliff 
(pens,  in  winter  iOt.  6d.);  these  all  first-class,  facing  the  sea.  —  Sussex, 
Devonshire  Park;  Gildsedoe,  commercial,  close  to  the  station;  Sodth- 
Dowar,  B.  A  A.  i$.,  D.  be.  —  Numerous  Bparding  Houses  and  Lodgings,  — 
BailioaM  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Oabs,  for  1-6  pers.,  1«.  per  mile,  64.  each  addit.  1/2  V*t  pw  br.  8«., 
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OT  eaeh  >/«  hr.  addit.  9<f.  ^  2nd  and  Srd  class  vehicles  at  lower  rates. 
—  OmnibuB  between  tlie  town  and  the  station  2d.  —  Horae,  2«.  6<f.,  J'ottp 
or  Mule  1<.,  Donkey  Sd.  per  hr. ;  each  addit.  V*  1^'«  ^m  ^^'t  o^  ^* 

Bathing.   Use  of  Bathing  Maehinee  (not  compulsory  before  8  a.m.)  9<f., 
per  doz.  tickets  8«.  —  Batha  at  Devonshire  Park,  with  swimming-basins,  etc. 

^  Eastbourne ,  a  watering  -  place  "which  of  late  has  been  rapidly  i 
growing  in  popularity,  lies  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  South  Downs,  .^ 
and  consists  of  the  new  town  on  the  sea  and  the  old  town  l^a  M.  ^r» 
inland.  Pop.  34,250.  The  sea-front,  about  2 M.  In  length,  Is  flanked  JL** 
with  a  substantial  Esplanade,  at  the  E.  end  of  whicb  is  the  Oreat^  " 
Redoubt,  a  circular  battery  mounting  11  guns  ,  while  near  the  E.   ^^ 


end  is  a  martello  tower  known  as  the  ^WisK.  Near  Splasli  Point, 
about  the  centre  of  the  Esplanade,  an  iron  Pier  juts  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  1000  ft.    Devonshire  Park,  at  tbe  E.  end  of  the 


sea  lor  a  aistance  oi  luuuit.    uevonsntre  rarK,  ax  tne  jh;.  ena  oi  tne     j^ 
Esplanade,  has  gardens  (bands),  a  large  pavilion,  and  lawn-tennis  ^^ 
courts.    The  Church  of  All  Souls  is  a  handsome  modem  Byzantine 
structure ;  and  Old  Eastbourne  Church  is  an  interesting E.E.  edifice,  tf 
with  a  Norman  chancel-arch.    Opposite  is  the  Lamb  Inn,  below  ^ 
which  is  a  vaulted  crypt,  also  of  the  E.E.  period.   The  handsome 
Town  HdU  has  a  tower  130  ft.  high.   Golf-links  have  been  laid  out 
behind  Compton  Place,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  between 
the  old  and  new  towns.    On  the  road  to  Beachy  Head  is  Hoddeslea, 
long  the  residence  of  Prof.  Huxley  (d.  1896). 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Eastbourne  the  South  Downs  termin- 
ate in  *  Beachy  Head  ('Beauchef),  a  bold  chalk  headland,  rising 
to  a  height  of  576  ft.  above  the  sea  (flue  view).  It  may  be  reached 
either  by  road  (carr.  there  and  back,  with  halt  of  Va  ^^*i  6«.)  or  by 
a  footpath  along  the  cliffs.  The  Beachy  Head  or  Belle  Toute  Light- 
house is  2  M.  farther  to  the  W. 

ExenraioBB.  The  immediate  environs  of  Eastbourne  afford  few  in- 
teresting walks,  and  the  favourite  excursions  are  those  made  by  carriage 
or  by  rail,  such  as  Ewstmoneeaux  (p.  52;  from  Hailsham  or  Pevensey)  and 
Pevetusp  (%M<Z<  (p.  52).  An  excursion-brake  also  runs  to  (16  H.)  Battle  (p.  S7; 
return-fare  bi.).  Pedestrians  may  walk  across  the  Downs  to  the  N.W.  to 
(7M.)  the  scanty  remains  of  WUmington  Briery,  an  offshoot  of  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey  in  Normandy.  The  'Wilmington  GianV  (p.  42)  is  a  little  to 
the  S.  This  walk  may  be  extended  to  Michelham  JYiory,  an  Augustine  founda- 
tion of  the  18th  cent.,  4M.  to  theN.  It  was  once  fortified  and  is  now  a  farm- 
house, but  there  are  many  interesting  remains  of  the  old  buildings.  Miohel- 
ham  is  8  K.  from  Berwick  (p.  42)  and  2Vs  M.  from  HaUsham  (p.  37). 

6.  From  London  to  Brighton. 

Raxlwat  (L.,  B.,  a  8.  G.)  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  stations 
(51  H.)  in  li/t*8  hrs.  ^  from  Kensington,  1/4  hr.  longer^  Fares  10«.,  6«.  6i2., 
it.  ^/td.\  return-tickets,  available  for  one  month,  15«.,  lOf.,  7«.  6d,,  from 
Frid.  to  Tnes.  14t.,  S$.  Gd.,  Qt.  id.\  cheap  day  return-tickets  are  often 
issued  at  little  more  than  single  fares,  sometimes  including  admission  to  the 
Pavilion  and  Aquarium  (pp.  49, 60).  The  'Pullman  Limited  Expres8%  leaving 
London  at  10.5  a.m.  and  8.60  p.m.  (Sun.  at  10.45  a.m.)  and  Briehton  at 
1.20  and  5.45  p.m.  (Sun.  at  8.40  p.m.),  consists  of  Pullman  and  firsi-elass 
eairiftges  only  (return-fare,  for  the  same  day,  12«.  6d.).  The  lines  from 
Victoria  and  Kensington  unite  with  the  line  from  London  Bridge  at  (10>/4  M.) 
East  Grogdom,   Alternative  route  thence  vi&  East  Grinitead,  see  p.  45. 


44    Boutee,  OBOYDON.  From  London 

Coach  from  London  (Hdtel  KdtrOpole)  to  (6S  M.)  Brighton  (Old  Ship) 
on  Tuea.,  Thnrs.,  A  Sat.  in  sninmer  in  6  hrs.  (fare  16«.  \  box-seat  2$.  Qd. 
extra).    The  diftrioA  traversed  it  fertile  and  piotureaque. 

Leading  London  Bridge,  the  train  traTerses,  by  means  of  a  lofty 
Yiaduct,  2^2  M.  in  length,  the  manufacturing  and  unattractiye 
district  of  Bermondsey,  The  red  hrick  huilding  at  (3M.)  New  Cross 
is  the  Boyal  Naval  School,  founded  in  1843.  The  line  next  passes 
(4  M.)  Brochley,  (6M.)  ffonor  Oak  Parky  and  (5VaM.)  Forest  HiU, 
'•  prettily  situated  amid  numerous  pleasant  country-residences.  Beyond 
(6Y4M.)  Sydenham  we  see  the  Crystal  Palace  (see Baedeker  s  Hand- 
hook  for  London)  on  our  right,  200  ft.  above  us.  7M.  Penge;  71/2  M. 
Arherley.  To  the  left  stands  the  daik-red  Freemasons'  Asylum. 
Beyond  Anerley,  on  an  eminence  to  the  right,  is  the  Surrey  County  In- 
dustrial School,  "where  upwards  of  1000  poor  children  are  brought  up. 

At  (8V2  M.)  Norwood  Jimction,  the  station  for  the  pretty  and 
growing  suburb  of  South  Norwood,  the  line  is  joined  by  one  of  the 
West  End  branches  of  the  same  company  from  Victoria.  Just  be- 
fore joining  the  main  line  this  branch  traverses  Upper  Norwood 
(Queen's  Hotel ;  Crystal  Palace),  one  of  the  chief  residential  suburbs 
on  the  S.  side  of  London  fstation  at  Oipsy  Hill). 

In  a  wooded  vale  about  1  H.  to  the  S.  of  Upper  Norwood  lay  BeulcA 
&pa^  once  much  frequented,  but  now  built  over.  On  Benlah  Hill  is  the 
BetUah  Spa  Rendeniial  Hotel  (from  9t.  per  day  *,  Turkish  and  other  baths). 
Near  it  is  Btrwthamf  where  Dr.  Johnson  often  visited  Hr.  and  Krt.  Thrale. 
—  From  Norwood  diverges  a  branch  to  Epsom  and  Dorling  (comp.  p.  69). 

IOV4  M.  East  Croydon ,  one  of  the  five  stations  at  Croydon 
(*Oreyhound;  Crown;  Bail.  Refreshmt,  Booms),  with  103,000  in- 
hab.,  now  piactically  forming  a  suburb  of  Loudon.  The  scenery  of  the 
surrounding  district,  which  is  thickly  dotted  with  country-houses, 
is  very  pleasing.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  contains  the  remains 
of  an  Archiepiscopal  Palace,  formerly  the  country-residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  extensive  remains  of  the  old 
building  Include  the  lofty  dinlng-hall  and  the  chapel  (16th  cent.). 
The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  originally  built  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  cent.,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867,  and  re-erected  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  contains  the  tombs  of  several  archbishops.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  Whitgift^s  Hospital,  an  Elizabethan  insti- 
tution, connected  with  which  is  a  large  grammar-sehool.  In  High 
St.  is  the  Orand  Theatre  and  Opera  House,  opened  in  1896. 

Pedestrians  will  find  that  th«  following  round  of  10  to  12 H.,  with  its 
numerous  views  of  characteristic  English  scenery,  will  amply  repay  the 
"^      -       -      -        "       •  edfi  ■ 


ns  bv  pioture«que  footpaths  to  Crckamhurst  (pron.  Oroomhunt).]  At  Sander- 
•tend  we  turn  to  the  left  (E.)  and  walk  to  C2Vs  X.)  Addi»ffUm^  where  the 
present  country-house  of  the  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury  is  situated  ^  the 
church,  of  which  the  interior  is  Noman,  is  interesting  to  antiquarians. 
Arehbp.  Tait  (d.  1883)  ii  buried  in  the  ehurehyard.  From  Addiagton  we 
troeeed  to  the  K.  (left)  to  (li/i  H.)  West  Wiekham,  with  an  ancient  church, 
K.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  picturesque  ivy-dad  country-seat  of  Wiek- 
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ham  Court.  Vtom  Wiekham  we  may  retxini  to  Croydon  direct,  acroM  tbe 
AddingUm  HUls,  in  IV4  hr. 

Fkom  East  Cbotdoh  to  Lbweb,  99V2  M.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares  e».  8d., 
-U.  Id.)  3«.  dd.).  This  Une  offers  an  alternative  bnt  less  convenient  ronte  to 
Brighton  and  to  Eastbourne.  -^  1V«  M.  Sdtdon  Road;  3  M.  Sanderstead  (see 
p.  44);  6  M.  Upper  WarUnffham;  6»/4M.  Woldingham.  —  Ffom  (10M.)Oxt«d 
a  branch  diverges  vii  Edenbridge  (p.  18)  and  Oroombridge  (p.  87)  to  Twh 
bridge  Wells  (p.  36).  —  19V2  M.  East  Grinslead  (Dorset  Arms  \  Queen's),  a 
pleasant  town  with  5180  inhab.,  is  the  jnnotion  fo»  Three  Bridges  (p.  46), 
on  the  W.,  and  Groombridge  (p.  87),  on  the  B.  —  36  M.  Sorsted  Keynet 
wai  the  retiifement  and  burial-plaoe  of  ArChbp.  Leighton  (d.  1684),  whose 
house,  Broadhnrst,  may  still  be  seen.  A  branch-lin«  hence  joins  the  main 
Brighton  line  at  Haywafd's  Heath  (p.  47).  —  8OV2  M.  SheffieM  Park,  At 
Fletching^  3  M.  to  the  E.  (or  2  M.  through  Sheffield  Park,  for  which  permis- 
sion must  be  obtained),  is  the  church  in  which  Edward  Gibbon  (d.  1794) 
is  interred.  —  85s/4  M.  Barcombe,  —  89V2  M.  Lewet  (p.  43). 

On  the  left,  beyond  (lOVa  M.)  South  Croydon,  is  Purley  House, 
where  John  Home  Tooke  wrote  his  ^Diversions  of  Parley'.  On  a 
hill  to  the  Tight  are  the  large  and  handsome  Warehowtomen  and 
Clerks'  Schools, 

13  M.  Purley,  whence  a  branch- line  divergea  to  Caterhaniy 
4V2  M.  to  the  S.E.  To  the  left  is  the  Beedham  Orphan  Asylum, 
founded  by  the  Bev,  Andrew  Beed ;  and  to  the  right,  fatthet  on, 
above  (15  m.)  Coulsden  (S.E.B.  station),  is  the  London  County  Luna- 
tie  Asylum  at  Oane  Hill.  The  train  now  passes  through  a  long  cut* 
ting,  and  penetrates  the  North  Downs  by  a  tunnel  upwards  of  1  M. 
long.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  lies  Merstham,  a  station  of  the  S.E.R. 
only,  with  a  church  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent  (still  interesting  in 
spite  of  'restoration').  On  the  fight  we  obtain  a  view  of  Oatton  Park 
(Mr.  J.  Colman);  the  Great  Hall  (adm.  on  week-days")  is  very  fine. 

Fbou  HEStTHAH  TO  Ohipstbad,  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  4  St.;  to  Rbioatb 
(see  below),  through  Oatton  Parh^  another  interesting  route,  5H.  The  rich 
carvings  ia  the  church  at  Gaiton  are  of  Belgian  workmanship;  the  beautiful 
altar  and  pulpit  came  from  l^uremberg,  and  are  ascribed  to  Altkrecht 
Diirer.  Oatton  is  notorious  for  having  been  among  the  rotteaest  of  rotten 
boroughs,  seven  electors  at  one  time  sending  two  members  to  parliament. 

Just  before  reaching  Redhill  we  pass  St,  Ann^s  Asylum,  ac- 
commodating 400  children.  —  20%  M.  BedhiH  (Laker's;  Warwick 
Arms;  Bail.  Befreshmt*  Booms),  or  Warwicktown,  with  about 
13,000  inhab<,  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Dover  on  the  £.  (see 
p.  12),  and  Reigate,  Dotking,  Guildford,  and  Reading  on  the  W. 
(see  below).  To  the  left,  V4M.  distant,  is  the  admirably  organised 
Agricultural  School  of  the  PhUanihroyic  Society,  a  reformatory  for 
about  300  young  criminals  (visitors  admitted).  This  society  was 
founded  in  1788,  and  is  the  parent  of  about  100  similar  institutions 
in  England.  The  white  sand  of  thi»  district  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain. 

FsoM  Bbdhill  to  Gdildfobd,  201/2  M.,  S.E.  Railway  in  V4-I  hr.  (fares 
Is.  id..  3«.,  Is,  S^id.).  This  line  runs  through  a  very  picturesque  district 
and  offers  the  best  route  for  tourists  desiring  to  visit  both  Dorking  and 
Guildford. 

2M.  Beigate  (WMteffart,  well  spoken  of;  Crown),  a  pleasant-looking 
old  town  with  22,650  inhab.,  lying  in  the  midst  of  very  attractive  scenery, 
ifl  a  favourite  residence  of  London  me^hants.    *Reigate  Sand*  is  much  in 
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requeat  for  floriats  and  glass-makers.  Below  tlie  remains  of  the  old  Ca$ile 
is  the  Barons*  Cave^  in  which,  according  to  a  baseless  tradition,  the  barons 
met  to  concert  the  terms  of  Magna  Gharta.  The  castle-grounds  are  prettily 
laid  out.  The  Parish  Churchy  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  carious 
monuments  and  some  early  pillars  in  the  nave.  —  To  tne  S.  of  the  town 
are  BMgaU  Priory  (Lady  Henry  Somerset),  with  pleasant  grounds,  and 
Rsigate  Park,  commanding  a  beauiiful  view.  —  To  the  W.,  on  the  way 
to  Dorking,  lies  Eeigats  Heath,  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  ramble.  —  From 
dVs  M.)  E€igate  HiU,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  is  obtained  a  charming  *View 
of  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  enclosed  between  the  Korth  and  South  Downs. 
The  descent  may  be  made  on  the  K.  side  to  (IVsH.)  Gaiton  (p.  45).  — 
Pedestrians  will  find  themselves  repaid  by  walking  from  Reigate  to  (6  M.) 
Dorking  (see  below),  either  by  the  highroad  across  Beigate  Heath  (see 
above)  and  through  Betch worth,  or  by  following  the  ridge  of  the  Xorth 
Downs  to  Box  Hill  (see  below)  and  then  descending  to  the  left. 

Beyond  Reigate  the  train  continues  to  skirt  the  S.  base  of  the  Jforih 
Downs.  4V2  M.  Betchworthy  a  pretty  village  on  the  Mole.ibe  banks  of  which 
between  this  and  Dorking  are  very  picturesque.  Betchworth  Park  lies 
IV2  H.  farther  to  the  W.,  and  may  be  crossed  by  those  approaching  Dork- 
ing on  foot.  —  7  M.  BoxhM  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (690  ft.;  charm- 
ing view)  so  named  from  the  box-plants  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  to  Bvrford  Bridge,  with 
a  good  inn,  in  which  Keats  wrote  his  ^Endymion*  (room  shown).  —  8  M. 
Dorking,  see  p.  69.  I2V2  M.  QomshaU  is  the  station  for  the  villages  of 
QomshaU  (Black  Horse)  and  Shere  (White  Horse),  the  latter  a  charmine 
little  place,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  with  a  picturesque  church  and 
a  timber -built  parsonage.  About  2V2  H*  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station  is 
Abinger  (Abinger  Hatch),  a  small  village  with  an  interesting  and  very 
early  church  and  the  old  stocks  and  whipping-post.  Gomshall  is  also  the 
nearest  station  to  (21/4  K.)  Woiton  (p.  60). 

16V2  M.  Chilworth  is  the  station  for  Albury,  a  village  about  1  M.  to 
the  17.E.,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  which  is  the  large  Irvingite  Church 
in  the  Perp.  style,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  old  Chuteh, 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  county,  has  been  converted  into  a 
mortuary  chapel  (no  adm.).  Buth  churches  are  in  Albury  Park,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper  (d.  1889),  of  *Proverbial  Philosophy*  fame,  lived  at 
Alburv.  The  village  of  Chilworth^  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is  the 
best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  (Vzhr.)  St.  Kartha's  Ohurch,  which  occupies 
an  isolated  and  conspicuous  position  on  the  hill  above  it.  This  interest- 
ing Korman  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  Canterbury;  and  a  trace  of  its  old  purpose  remains 
in  the  quasi-pilgrimage  still  made  to  it  on  Good  Friday  by  tne  people  of 
the  neighbourhood.    The  *View  from  the  church  is  very  extensive. 

Beyond  (I8V2  M.)  Shalford  the  train  crosses  the  Wey,  turns  to  the  right 
through  a  tunnel,  and  reaches  (20V2  M.)  Guildfordy  see  p.  68. 

(From  Guildford  this  branch  of  the  S.  E.  R.  is  continued  to  Ash  (the 
i unction  of  a  short  branch  to  Aldershot  Toum),  Aldershot  (N.  Gampi  comp. 
p.  76),  Faitiborough  (p.  76),  Blackioater  (the  station  for  Sandhurst  MilUary 
College) y  Wellington  CoUege  (a  well  known  public  school),  Wokingham^ 
EarUv,  and  (46  M.)  B4iading  (see  p.  106).] 

21^/2  M.  Eaflfwood,  beyond  which,  on  the  left,  is  the  hand- 
some and  well-known  Asylum  for  Idiots  (600  inmates),  also 
founded  by  the  Rev,  Andrew  Beed  (see  p.  46;  open  to  visitors  on 
Tnes.).  The  train  now  crosses  two  tributaries  of  the  small  river 
Afo^e,  and  2M.  beyond  (2572^0  -BbrZey  (Chequers)  enters  Sussex. 

29  M.  Three  Bridges  (Refreshment  Rooms) ,  the  junction  of 
lines  to  East  Orinsteadli^.  45)  and  Tunlridge  Wells (^.  36)  on  the 
E.,  and  to  Horsham  (p.  61)  and  Ford  Jurhction  (seep.  63)  on  theW. 
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At  WoBTH,  a  small  village  about  IVs  H.  from  Three  Bridges,  is  a  dimin- 
utive *  Church,,  dating  certainly  from  before  the  Conquest,  out  spoiled  by 
modem  restoration.  The  beantifnl  *Forest  of  Worth  is  a  favonrite  resort 
of  painters.  Fossil  plants  are  fonnd  in  great  abundance  in  a  sandstone 
quarry  near  the  village. 

The  line  next  travewes  a  portion  of  the  very  ancient  TUgatt 
Forest,  croBses  anothei  branch  of  the  Mole,  and,  threading  a  tunnel 
3/4  M.  In  length,  reaches  (5^2  M.)  Balcombe  (Inn),  whence  a  pictur- 
esque walk  may  be  taken  to  (5  M.)  SlaugJuim,  with  the  extensive 
ruins  ot  Slaugham  Place,  a  Jacobean  mansion,  and  (11 M.)  Horsham 
(p.  61).  In  the  park  of  Leonardalee,  at  Lower  Beeding,  2M.  from 
Slaugham,  kangaroos  and  beavers  have  been  acclimatized.  Beyond 
Balcombe  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Quae  by  means  of  a 
viaduct  of  37  arches,  1400  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  high  in  the  middle. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  Ardingley  CoUege , .  a  school  for 
450  boys.  — -  37V2  M.  Hayward's  Heath  (Station  Hotel). 

To  the  W.  (2V2  M. ;  omnibus,  6(1.)  is  the  pleasing  little  town  of 
Cuckfield  (King^s  Head;  Talbot),  with  Cuckfield  Plaee,  a  mansion  in  a 
fine  park,  in  the  vicinity.  —  Branch-lines  diverge  ttom.  Hayward's  Heath 
to  Sorsted  Ktffnts  (p.  46)  and  to  Lewes  (Kewhaven,  Eastbourne,  Hastings  ^ 
see  p.  42). 

To  the  left  lies  the  Sussex  Lunatic  Asylum,  40^2  M.  Keymer 
Junction,  for  Lewes,  Newhaven,  Hastings,  etc.;  4I72  M.  Burgess 
BUI;  431/2  M.  Hassocks.  Ditchling  Beacon  (Si3  ft. ',  wide  view), 
3  M.  to  the  E.,  is  the  highest  point  in  Sussex.  On  the  top  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment,  probably  of  Roman  origin. 

ffurttpierpoint  Park,  2V3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hassocks,  deserves  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  old  oaks.  WoUUmhury  Bsaeon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shows  traces  of  a  cruciform  camp,  probably  British.  The  walk 
across  the  Downs,  past  the  BeviVe  Dyke  (p.  61),  to  Brighton,  a  distance 
of  about  8  M. ,  is  very  interesting.  On  the  Downs  graze  about  half  a 
million  sheep,  yielding  the  famous  'South  Down  mutton\ 

The  line  passes  through  the  range  of  the  South  Down  Hills  by 
means  of  the  Clayton  Tunnel,  which  is  2240  yds.  in  length,  and 
takes  2  mln.  to  traverse.  Beyond  It  is  a  short  tunnel.  On  the 
left  we  see  a  portion  of  Stanmer  Park ,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Chichester.  The  line  next  passes  (491/2  M.)  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2), 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  West  Brighton  (Sussex  Hotel)  and 
Worthing  (p.  52),  and  it  then  descends  to  — 

51 M.  Bxighton.  —  Bailway  Stationa.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  D, 
E,  4)  is  at  the  N.  end  of  Queen'^s  Boad  and  is  connected  with  the  suburban 
stations  of  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2;  see  above),  West  Brighton  (PI.  A,  4; 
p.  68),  London  Boad  (PI.  E,  3$  p.  62),  Lewes  Boad  (PI.  F,  d)<  and  Kemp 
Town  (PI.  G,  6-,  p.  60;  train  to  the  last  in  10  min.). 

Hotels.  On  the  Esplanade^  facing  the  sea :  to  the  W.  of  West  Street 
.i  (Pl.D,  6):  MfeTROPOLB  (PI.  bi  D,  6),  E.  from  3«.  6<l.,  A.  It.  Bd.,  B.  2».  to 
3«.  6d.,  d^j.  8«.  6d.,  D.  6t.,  pens,  f^om  4;.  iis.  6d[.  per  week;  Gbahd 
HOTBL  (PI.  a;  D.  6),  near  the  W.Pier,  pens.  10s.  6d.,  more  in  the  season; 
Bspvomn  (PI.  c;  C,  6);  Noefolk  (PI.  d;  0,  6);  to  the  E.  of  West  Street, 
Hamblim's  (PI.  e;  b,  E,  Q);  *Old  Ship  (PI.  f);  Haebison*s  (PL  g;  E,  6); 
Mabxwbll^s  Botal  (PI.  i);  Qubxn's,  a  large  and  handsome  building 
(PI.  k);  Olabxndoh  (PI.  1),  pens,  from  8/.  8*.  per  week;  BotalTobk  (PI.  m; 
B,  6);  •Albioh  (PI.  n);  Albbmablb  (PI.  0);  Haxbll's  (PI.  r;  B,  6);  New 
8TBIHB  HoTBL  (PI.  s;  F,  Q),  pens.  81.  iO«.  per  week;  Botal  Gbbsobnt 
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(PI.  W;  F,6),  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  Msrine  Parade;  Bristoi.  (PI.  z\  0,6), 
at  Kemp  Town)  all  these  are  of  the  first  class:  B.  from  2$.  M.,  B.  2i. 
td.  to  S«.,  J>.  from  Ss.  6d.,  A.  It.  M.  to  2»,  Sd.  The  hotels  in  the  streets 
to  the  N.  of  the  Bsplanade  are  cheaper,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
near  the  sea:  "Sew  Ship  (PI.  t;  E,  6),  Ship  Street;  Oloitobstbr  (PI.  u; 
E,  5),  Iforth  Steine;  Kinoes  Asms,  Qeorge  St.,  B.  A  A.  from  8t.  6d. ;  Fifth 
AvENDB  HoTSL,  Manchester  St.,- pens.  9«.  6d.\  Pavilion,  Castle  8q.; 
Whitb  Lion  (PI.  v ;  D,  5),  Queen's  Road,  commercial.  —  In  Quem^s  Road 
are  several  small  second-class  houses,  suitable  for  single  gentlemen  only 
(B.  U.  ed.  to  a«.,  D.  is.  M.  to  25.  6d.).  —  The  numerous  Boasdino  Houbbb 
are  usually  comfortable,  and,  except  during  the  height  of  the  season,  not 
exorbitant  (6i.  Qd.-iOs.  Bd.  per  day). 

Beatauranta.  Concert  Sail  (MeUtoni)^  West  Street,  near  the  Espla- 
nade }  BwetHng^t  Oyster  d;  Lunchson  Rooms^  on  the  groudfloor  of  the  Or- 
leans Club,  at  the  corner  of  West  8t.  and  King's  Boad.  On  the  Esplanade : 
*  Mutton's;  Grand  Hotel  Restaurant;  Markwelft  (see  p.  47h  at  the  Albemarle 
Hotel.  In  East  Street,  near  the  Esplanade:  Reiehart;  Booth;  the  Bristol; 
Oaf 6  Royal ^  D.  8«;  Aquarium  Restaurant.  -^  Bodega^  10  Ship  St.  -^  Coh- 
fbcti«nbbs:  Maynardy  West  St.;  Bayer ^  Western  Boad;  Booth ^  Fullsr, 
East  Street.  —  Icbs:  La  Crimerie,  18  East  Street;  i/tiba^lo.  Esplanade. 

Hatha.  The  Sea-bathing  Stations  are  in  froiit  of  the  Esplanade;  the 
beach  is  stony.  Bathing-machines  (with  towels,  etc.)  for  gentlemen  6d., 
for  ladies  2d,  Swimmers  may  bathe  from  the  pier-head  before  8  a.m., 
and  gentlemen  may  bathe  without  a  machine  at  the  public  bathing- 
places  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  pier,  indicated  by  notice-boards,  be- 
tween 8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  The  bathing-machines  are  lowered  to  the 
sea  by  windlasses.  —  ^Turkish  BathSy&d  West  Street,  bath  2s,  64«,  after 
6  p.m.  is.  6<l.  (reserved  for  ladies  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  forenoon)  \  Mitropole 
TwHth  Baths,  at  the  Hdtel  M^tropole  (p.  47) ;  *  Warm^  Vapour,  Swimming^ 
and  other  Baths  at  BrilVs,  Tt  and  78  East  Street,  near  the  Bsplanade; 
Hobden'^s,  adjoining  the  Qrand  Hotel;  Bi'uneviek  Baths,  3  Western  Street. 
—  Electrie  A  Oalvanie  BatJiS.ii  York  Place. 

Theatrea.  Royal  (PI.  E,  B),  Kew  Boad,  for  operas  and  dramas.  Aqua- 
rium Theatre;  Gaiety ,  Lewes  Boad.  —  Kuaic  Halls.  Brighton  Alhambra, 
King's  Boad,  near  the  Grand  Hotel ;  Empire^  North  Street. 

Kuaic.  A  band  plays  two  or  three  times  daily  on  the  Pier,  in  the 
Esplanade  Gardens  to  the  W.,  on  the  roof  of  the  Aguarium  (p.  60),  and 
in  some  of  the  ^steines'.  —  Promenade  and  other  Concerts  are  frequently 
given  in  the  Pavilion  (p.  49). 

Boat  Oflee,  Ship  Street.  —  The  Frineipal  Telegraph  O/fiee  is  at  the 
Old  Steine;  sub -offices  also  at  the  Head  Post  Office,  the  West  Pier,  the 
Bailway  Station,  etc. 

Oaba.  JPirst-class  (1-4  pen.),  per  hr.  9s.,  per  mile  It. ;  to  the  hotels 
on  the  Parade  it.  6d.-2«.  Seeond- class  (±'2  pars.),  per  hr.  2s.,  per  mile 
and  a  half  It. ;  to  the  nearer  hotels  It.  and  to  the  more  distant  it.  Qd. 
Pony-chaises,  goat-carriages,  etc.,  cheaper.  —  Fare  and  a  half  between 
13  and  3  a.m.,  doable  fare  from  3  to  6  a.m.  —  For  each  article  of  luggage 
carried  outside,  when  there  are  more  than  3  passengers,  8d.  —  Donkeys, 
9d.  per  hr.  —  Bicycles  and  Tricycles,  is.  per  hr.  —  Porter  to  the  nearer 
hotels,  8d.  per  package. 

Omnibuaea  run  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares to  Hove,  Kemp  Totsn,  Preston,  Lewes  Road,  Rottingdean  idd.),  and 
Portslade.  —  Bleetric  Tramway  ftrom  the  Aquarium  to  Kemp  Town  (2<f., 
return  8d.).  —  Beaahore  Electric  Bailway  from  Brighton  to  (8  M.)  Rotting- 
deem  (6d. ;  cars  hourly  in  both  directions)  in  about  Vs  hr.  (p.  60). 

Boata.  Sailing-boats,  6-lOt.  per  hr.,  according  to  size;  Rotrtng-boats, 
2s.  6d.  per  hr.  Without  boatmen,  cheaper.  Sailing  parties  are  organised 
by  the  ooatmen  in  summer,  each  passenger  paying  It.  —  In  summer  a 
Steamer  makes  excursions  to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Ute  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. 

Mmseex  County  Cricket  Ground,  at  Hove.  —  Hove  Rink  ^  Laesn  Tennie 
Courts,  Selborne  Boad,  V*  M.  from  West  Brighton  Stetion  (adm.  6d.).  Lawn 
TetmU  Conrts  also  in  Preston  Boad  (Pi  D,  3;  Sd.)  and  in  the  Pavilion 
grounds. 
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Brighton  Races  in  Aug.  and  Nov.,  on  the  race-course  on  White  Hawk 
Down,  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (p.  51).  —  Good  Hunting  in  the  neighhonYhood. 

Bfighton,  now  by  far  tlie  most  frequented  seaflide-resort  in  the 
British  Islands,  with  a  popnlation  of  142,100  (including  Hove) 
and  an  annual  influx  of  over  50, 000  tourists  and  visitors,  lies  on  the 
slope  of  a  hiU,  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  shallow  bay,  which  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  the  point  called  SeUea  Bill,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Beachy  Head.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  place  are  its  clear 
and  bracing  air ,  the  fine  expanse  of  sea  bordered  by  white  chalk 
cliffs,  its  bathing-facilities,  and  its  gay  crowds  of  visitors.  Thackeray 
highly  appreciated  these  advantages  and  has  snng  the  praises  of 
*Dt.  Brighton*  in  *  The  Nev>eome8\  Brighton  is  noted  for  its  col- 
leges and  high-class  schools  for  girls  and  boys. 

The  original  name  of  Brighton  was  Brighthclmtton,  from  Brighthelm^  an 
Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  it  in  the  10th  century, 
and  tun,  a  town.  That  the  Komans  had  a  settlement  here  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  coins  and  other  antiquities  of  the  Boman  period  which  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time.  The  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  iith  cent,  was 
the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  father  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Harold, 
who  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (14th  Oct.,  1066). 
—  Brighton  was  a  poor  fishing-village  down  to  1753.  After  that  year, 
owing  to  the  commendations  of  Dr.  Bussell,  a  fashionable  physician,  who 
had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-bathing  here,  the  place  began 
to  grow  in  importance.  In  17^  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brighton,  and  the  result  of  his  royal  patronage 
was  the  speedy  advance  of  the  town  to  its  present  imposing  dimensions. 

Near  the  end  of  Queen's  Boad  (PI.  D,  5),  which  leads  S.  from 
the  central  station  to  the  beach,  Church  Street  diverges  to  the  left, 
leading  to  the  North  Steine  and  the  Pavilion.  At  the  E.  end  of 
Church  St.  is  the  Town  Museum  (PI.  E,  5),  which  boasts  of  a  well 
arranged  geological  and  zoological  collection,  a  Free  Library,  and  a 
Picture  Oallery  (adm.  free  on  Mon.,  Tues. ,  &  "Wed.;  other  days  6d.). 

The  PiCTDBB  Gallbst  contains  a  few  pictures  belonging  to  the  munici- 
pality, bat  is  chiefly  devoted  to  loan-collections ,  which  are  frequently 
changed.  Among  the  permanent  works  are :  Jan  Victor  (pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt), The  marriage -contract;  Westy  Bejection  of  Christ;  Dotonard, 
Beading  the  news,  and  The  naughty  child;  portraits  of  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  by  Lawrence;  and  works  by  West,  Armi- 
tofft^  and  Ltaiham.  The  collection  of  EngUeh  Porcelain,  lent  by  Mr.  WUlet, 
ia  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 

To  the  S.  is  the  Royal  Pavilion  (PL  E,  6),  an  extensive  and 
tasteless  building  in  the  Oriental  style  (Nash,  architect),  on  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  laid  out  250,000^., 
and  where,  after  its  completion  in  1787,  he  spent  several  months 
of  each  year.  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria ,  however ,  rarely 
occupied  it,  chiefly  because  the  view  of  the  sea  is  nearly  excluded 
by  houses.  It  was  bought  by  the  town  in  1849  for  53,000f.  The 
royal  stables  and  riding-school  with  their  immense  dome  (80  ft.  in 
diameter),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Pavilion,  have  been  converted  into 
a  ball  and  concert  room  (organ-recital  on  the  1st  Mon.  of  each 
month).  The  handsome  and  well-shaded  grounds  are  open  to  the 
public ;  adm.  to  the  Pavilion  6d. 
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Passing  fhronghi  tlie  Entrance  Hall,  wMch  contains  bnsts  of  eminent 
citizens  and  natives  of  Brighton,  we  enter  a  long  CorHdov^  decorated 
in  the  Chinese  manner.  From  this  gallery  all  the  rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor  may  he  entered.  The  Banqueting  and  Mmic  RoofM,  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  corridor,  are  the  most  handsomely  painted  and  adorned. 
The  principal  chandeliers  cost  upwards  of  20002.  each.  The  rooms  are 
used  for  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  scientific  assemblies,  and  other  public 
gatherings.  The  apartments  in  the  upper  story  contain  various  collec- 
tions of  no  great  interest. 

Contiguous  to  the  Pavilloii  on  tbe  E.  is  -the  Old  Steine,  a  square 
-with  a  grass  plot  and  fountains ,  named  fiom  a  reef  (Qer.  Stein, 
Flem.  Steen,  a  stone  or  rock),  which  jutted  into  the  sea  here«  On 
the  N.  side  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  George  IV.,  by  Ohantrey.  —  To 
the  S.E.,  near  the  sea-front,  is  the  extensive  Aquabittm  (PI.  E  6 ; 
adm.  is. ;  after  7 p.  m.  6d.),  which  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Externally 
it  makes  no  great  show ,  being  built  on  a  site  below  the  level  of 
the  road.  The  entrance  is  surmounted  by  a  low  dock-tower. 

The  forty  large  tanks  in  the  interior  contain  great  numbers  of  fish, 
including  specimens  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish,  dolphins,  porpoises,  sharks, 
etc.  There  are  also  turtle,  seal,  and  sea-lion  ponds,  alligators,  and  stuffed 
specimens  of  fish  and  reptiles.  Attached  to  the  aquarium  are  a  good 
festaurant,  a  caf^,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  reading-rooms  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  a  skating-rink,  and  a  theatre.  The  flat 
roof  is  laid  out  with  flower-beds  and  used  as  a  promenade. 

The  Esplanade,  or  sea-front,  forms  a  road  about  4  M.  in  length, 
in  or  near  which  most  of  the  visitors  reside.  The  W.  part  is  called 
the  King's  Road  (PI.  0,  D,  E,  6).  The  E.  part,  called  the  Marine 
Parade  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  and  extending  from  the  Old  Steine  to  Kemp 
Town,  is  protected  by  a  sea-wall  constructed  at  a  cost  of  100,0O0Z. 

The  most  popular  promenade  is  the  *West  Pier  (PI.  D,  6; 
pier-toll  2d.),  completed  in  1866,  1150  ft.  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  band  performs  in  the  morning  and  evening.  On  a  fine  day 
the  scene  here  is  of  a  most  lively  and  attractive  character.  The  old 
Chain  Pier  was  destroyed  by  a  gale  in  Dec,  1896. 

The  finest  rows  of  houses,  such  as  Queen's  Mansions,  Bruns- 
wick Square,  and  Adelaide  Crescent  (PI.  B,  0,6),  are  chiefly  situated 
on  the  West  Cliff.  On  the  East  Cliff  lies  Kemp  Town  (PL  H,  6), 
which  also  contains  many  handsome  dwellings.  The  Madeira  Road, 
at  the  foot  of  this  cliff,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  inyalids  and  is 
provided  with  free  shelters  and  a  reading-room  (adm.  id.').  An 
elevator  (V2^-)  ascends  hence  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

The  Brighton  and  Rottingdean  Seashore  Electric  Railtcav  (p.  48),  opened 
in  1896,  is  laid  along  the  shore  just  above  low-water  mark,  and  consists 
of  double  parallel  tracks,  each  2  ft.  81/2  in.  gauge.  The  car,  accommodat- 
ing 160  passengers,  is  a  steel  structure  on  16  wheels,  carrying  passengers 
at  a  height  of  24  ft.  above  the  rails  and  9  ft.  above  high-water  at  the  deepest 
point.  The  power-station  is  situated  beneath  the  pier  at  Rottingdean,  and 
the  current  is  conveyed  to  the  motors  from  an  overhead  trolley.  The  line 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  coast-cliffs.  —  Electric  Tramway,  see  p.  48. 

From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  D,  5)  at  the  junction  of  West  St. 
and  Queen's  Road,  Dyke  Road  runs  to  the  N.W.,  passing  the  old 
parish-church  of  St.  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  the  14th  century. 
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This  chnioh  contains  a  very  ancient  circnlar  Font^  ornamented  ynth 
curious  carving.  In  the  grayeyard,  to  the  S.  of  the  chancel,  is  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  Tettersell ,  captain  of  the  yessel  that  carried 
Charles  II.  to  Fiance  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  About  a  mile 
farther  on  in  the  *Dyke  Road  Museum  (PI.  0,  3),  containing  one  of 
the  finest  ornithological  collections  in  England.  ^ 

The  present  parish-church  of  Brighton  is  8U  Peter's  (PI.  E,  4), 
a  handsome  modem  Gothic  edifice  in  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the 
Grand  Parade.  Several  new  churches  (^t.  PauVsj  West  Street,  with 
an  altar-piece  by  Bume- Jones;  St,  Martin's,  Lewes  Road,  with  a 
fine  pulpit ;  etc.)  have  been  built  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner,  Vicar 
of  St.  Paulas.  St.  Bartholomew's  is  remarkable  for  its  height.  Trinity 
Chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  Fred.  W.  RoberUon  (d.  1853)  was  in- 
cumbent, is  in  Ship  St.  Robertson  is  buried  in  the  Extra-Mural 
Cemetery  (PI.  G,  3) ,  a  few  paces  from  Macaulay's  victim,  *  Satan' 
Montgomery  (d.  1856). 

Brighton  is  unfortunately  so  ill-provided  with  shade  that  this 
*London-by-the-Sea*  has  been  cynically  described  as  made  up  of 
*vFind,  glare,  and  fashion*.  Numerous  young  trees  have  been 
planted  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Shelter  from  the  sun  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Pavilion  (p.  49),  or  in  the  Queen's  Park  (PI.  F,  5),  situated 
in  a  small  depression  farther  to  the  E.  Adjacent  to  the  Queen's 
Park  is  the  so-called  German  Spa,  where  Dr.  Struve's  mineral 
waters  are  retailed. 

ExcuBSxoNS.  Pleaaant  walks  do  not  abound,  either  in  Brighton  or  its 
environs.  The  most  attractive  are  to  the  W.,  through  the  suburb  of  Hove 
or  West  Brighton  (PI.  B,  5,  6),  with  its  handsome  town-haU  in  red  brick 
and  terracotta,  and  to  the  y.  to  Preiton  (PI.  0,  D,  2,  3),  a  quiet  and  pic- 
tnresquely'Situated  little  place,  with  an  E.E.  church  and  a  pretty  public 
park  and  cricket-ground.  A  little  to  the  N.  rises  HolHngihury  Hilly 
with  remains  of  a  Roman  entrenchment,  where  Roman  coins  have  fre- 
quently been  discovered.  Beyond  it,  and  about  6  H.  from  Brighton,  is 
tha  Dttvirs  Dyke,  a  kind  of  natural  amphitheatre,  looking  like  a  huge 
entrenchment  (railway  ttom  the  central  station  in  20  min. ;  also  excur- 
sion-ears, there  and  back  It.  6d.).  The  Dyke  Road  (see  above)  leads  to  it 
direct.  From  the  table-land  above  the  head  of  the  Dyke  (697  ft.)  Dyke 
Hotel),  where  there  are  traces  of  a  British  camp,  we  obtain  one  of  the 
most  diversified  views  in  the  whole  county,  seeing  immediately  below 
us  the  rich  expanse  of  the  'Wealden^  formation ,  once  a  prinieeval  forest 
called  CoUAndred  by  the  BritOns,  Anderida  by  the  Romans,  and  Andreds- 
wald  by  the  Saxons.  To  the  S.  is  the  far-reaching  sea,  to  the  N.  the 
chain  of  the  Korth  Down  Hills,  to  the  W.  numerous  villages,  and  to  the 
E.  busy  Brighton  itself.  The  Dyke  is  spanned  by  a  Telpher  Cdbleway^  6fiOft. 
in  length,  opened  in  1894.  The  car,  suspended  from  the  cable,  makes 
the  transit  in  2  minute^.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  Dyke  is  the  village  of  Poyn- 
ing^,  with  an  interesting  old  church. 

To  the  E.  we  may  drive  via  Rottingdean  (excursion-cars  there  and 
back  is.)*  which  contains  mineral  springs,  to  (TVs  M.)  Ifew?iaven  (p.  42). 
The  eli£Es,  which  the  road  skirts,  are  rich  in  fossil  formations.  —  To  the 
K.E.,  at  a  high  level,  is  the  Race  Courte  (view). 

Fbok  Bbiohtok  to  Hastinos,  33  M.,  railway  in  IVi-S  hrs.  (fares  5s. 
id.f  3«.  7cf.,  2«.  iOd.),  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  the  train  crosses  the 
London  road  by  a  fine  eurved  viaduct  of  27  arches,  73  ft.  high  and  40Oyds. 
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long*  Afterwards  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  several  deep  cuttings  in 
the  chalk -hills.  To  the  right,  beyond  (1  M.)  Lond<m  Road  station,  are 
the  Brighton  Cavalrp  Barracks  (Pl.F,  2)\  to  the  left,  farther  on,  Stanmer 
Park  (Earl  of  Ohf Chester),  which  contains  relics  of  Oromwell  and  portraits 
by  Kneller,  Beynolds,  etc.  Xear  (A  U.)  Fainter  another  long  tunnel  is 
passed  through.  At  (8  M.)  Lewu  (p.  42)  we  join  the  line  from  London  to 
Eastbourne  and  follow  it  to  (20  H.)  Potegaie  Junction  (see  p.  4S), 
^  Close  to  (28  M.)  Pev9nsep  Af  Weifhem  (Boyal  Oak  Inn)  is  WetlTtam 
Church f  a  fine  building,  partly  Norman.  *PeTe&Bey  Castle  consists  of  ^ 
two  distinct  parts,  an  outer  fortress  of  Roman  origin  and  an  inner  late- 
Norman  one  of  the  12th  century.  The  Roman  wall,  still  about  20  ft. 
high  at  places,  encloses  a  space  of  about  10  acres  and  is  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  round  towers;  this  was  the  Roman  Anderida»  The  Norman 
castle  occupies  the  S.  E.  comer  of  this  enclosure.  Pevensey  is  the  reputed 
landing-place  of  WiHiam  the  Conqueror.  Peventeif  Church ,  to  the  E.  of 
the  Castle,  is  Early  English.  —  About  iVs  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pevensey  (and 
3S/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Hailsham,  p.  37)  Is  *BnrBtmonoeaux  Castle  (daily,  ex- 
cept Wed.  A  Thurs.,  6d.),  an  interesting  and  beautiful  example  of  a  for- 
tified mansion  of  the  15th  cent^  built  of  brick  (now  rooflesa).  ffurstmon^ 
ceaux  Church.  V4  M.  to  the  w.,  is  also  interesting  for  its  monuments. 
Archdeacon  Bare  (d.l866)  is  buried  beneath  the  great  yew  in  the  churchyard. 
—  29  H.  Bexhill  (Devonshire  Hotel),  a  small  watering-place,  with  a  ^Kur- 
saar,  on  the  Continental  system,  opened  in  1896;  82  U.  St.  Leonards  (West 
Marina  station).  —  88  H.  Hastings,  see  p.  89. 

7.  From  Brighton  to  Chichester  and  Portsmonth. 

44  H.  Bkiohtox  AVI)  SoDTH  CoAST  Railwat,  in  lVr-2  hrs.  (fares  Bs. 
iOd.,  is.  6d.,  Si.  Sd.).  To  (28Vs  H.)  Chichester  in  60-70  min.  (is.  bd.,Qs.  lid., 
2«.  id.).  —  View  of  the  English  Channel  on  the  left.  On  both  sides  are 
pleasant  meadow-land  and  trees,  with  numerous  windmills. 

The  first  station  is  (iV2  M.)  West  Brighton,  just  before  which 
our  line  is  joined  by  the  branch  from  Preston  Park  (p.  AT),  vbile 
beyond  diverges  the  branch  to  the  Devil's  Dyke  (p.  61).  —  6  M. 
Shoreham  (Royal  George ;  Buckingbam  Arms),  whicb  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  anti- 
qnarian  will  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  chnrches  of  Old  and  New 
ShoreTuim,  in  the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  There  is  a  popular  resort  here  called 
the  Swiss  Gardens. 

Fkom  Shobbham  to  Hobshak  (Guildford^  Dorking)^  20  M.,  railway  in 
'/a  hr.  (fares  8«.,  2<.,  is.  Sd.).  —  4  M.  Braniber.  with  a  ruined  castle.  — 
41/2  M.  Steyning  has  a  charch  mainly  of  the  i2th  century.  About  3  K. 
to  the  N.W.  is  Wi$ton,  at  the  foot  of  Chanetonbury  Ring  (814  ft.),  on  which 
are  traces  of  a  Roman -British  camp.  —  8  M.  Henfleld.  12Vs  M.  West  Orin- 
stead.  In  the  park  of  West  Grinstead  House  is  *Pope's  Oak'  under  which 
Pope  is  said  to  have  composed  the  *Rape  of  the  Lock\  while  visiting  his 
friends  the  Carylls.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Knepp  Castle,  a  rain  V»  IL 
from  which  is  the  modern  house  containing  portraits  (Holbein,  A.  More, 
Vandyck,  Lely,  etc.)  and  a  valuable  topographical  library.  An  omnibus 
plies  from  West  Grinstead  to  (2  M.)  Cow/old,  near  which  is  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  St.  Hugh  (built  1873-86)^  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England. 
—  20  M.  Horsham  (p.  61). 

Beyond  Shoreham  the  train  crosses  the  wide  estuary  of  the  iidur, 
which  is  also  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge  (left).  —  At  (8  M.) 
Lancing  is  a  large  public  school  (to  the  right). 

IOV2  M.  Worthing  (Marine ;  8teyne  Hotel  f  *Boyal  Bea  JB<m$e  ,• 
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West  Worthing  i  Atbionjy  a  faTOOiite  ivateiing-plaee  (16,600  in- 
hal).),  with  a  fln«  sandy  l>eac]i  and  a  long  iion  pier,  freqnented  hy 
those  who  like  quieter  qnarters  than  Brighton.  At  West  Worthing 
(stat.)  are  large  baths  and  tennis-courts. 

Excursions  may  be  miide  to  the  N..  to  tlie  interesting  churches  of 
(1  H.)  Broadwater  and  (2  M.)  Sompting  (p.  xzxvi),  and  to  the  N.W.  to 
(IVx  M.)  Wui  Tarring,  with  fig-gardens  (adm.  ^.)  and  an  E.E.  church,  and 
(2  H.)  aalvingion,  the  birthplace  of  Selden  (1584-1654).  Cwburv  SiU, 
2>/2  M.  distant,  is  the  site  of  a  British  or  Baman  encampment.  Chaneton- 
bury  Ring  (see  p.  52),  5  H.  to  the  N.,  and  Highdown  BiU^  41/2  M.  to  the 
X.W.,  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views.  On  the  summit  of  the 
latter  it  the  tomb  of  a  miller  (d.  1793) ,  buried  here  at  his  own  request. 

19  V2  M.  Ford  Jnnetioa,  with  a  braneh-line  to  the  S.E.  to  (2  M.) 
Littlehamptorh  (Norfolk ;  Terminns ;  Beach),  a  small  watering-place 
at  the  month  of  the  Arurh,  Another  branch  runs  N.  to  (2^3  M.) 
Arundelj  Amberleyy  and  (21^2  M.)  Horsham  (see  p.  61). 

22  M.  Bcufihamj  the  junction  for  a  short  line  to  (37^  M.)  Bognor 
(Norfolk;  Pier;  Bedford;  Victoria),  a  quiet  bathing-place,-  with  a 
pier  and  ei^lanade.  -;-  26^2  ^-  Drayton,  the  nearest  station  for 
(31/4  M.)  Goodwood  (p.  65). 

The  train  now  traverses  a  level  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  and  ^ 
reaches  (in  50-70  min.  from  Brighton)  — 

28V2M.  Chichester  (^Dolphin,  Anchor.  Eagle,  all  in  West  St., 
facing  the  cathedral;  omn.  firom  the  station),  a  town  of  great  an-   K 
tiquity  (7850  inhab.),   the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  the  Cissa's  ^ 
Ceaster  of  the  Saxons.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  after  the^ 
Nonnan  Conquest ,  when  William  transferred  the  ancient  see  of^* 
Selsey  or  Selsea  (founded  in  the  7th  cent.)  to  this  place.    The*^ 
diocese  of  Chichester  is  conterminous  with  the  county  of  Sussex,  ^ 
the  only  instance  of  such  identity  in  England.   As  at  Chester,  the^ 
characteristic  square  ground-plan  of  the  Romans  is  marked  by  the  "^^^^^ 
four  principal  streets,  which  are  named  after  the  points  of  the  com-,^^^ 
pass  and  meet  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  ^ 
At  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  handsome  *Market  Cross,  erected  y 
In  1500,  but  much  damaged  by  the  Puritans.   The  line  of  the  town 
-walls  (date  unknown)  can  still  be  traced  throughout  almost  their 
-whole  circuit;  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  the  town  portions  of 
them  have  been  converted  into  public  promenades. 

From  the  station  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  town  through 
Southgate  and  South  Street,  passing,  on  the  right,  the  Museum  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  (open  10-4 ;  adm.  3d.) ,  containing  Ro- 
man antiquities  and  natural  history  specimens.  A  little  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Canon  Gate  (15th  cent.),  leading  to 
the  cathedral-precincts.  Immediately  to  the  right,  within  the  arch- 
way, is  the  small  Vicars'  Close ,  with  its  fine  Hall  of  the  14th 
cent.,  now  used  'by^'iSe  Chichester  Theological  College,  Going 
straight  past  the  Vicars'  Close,  we  reach  8t,  Richard's  Walk,  named 
after  Bishop  Richard  de  la  Wych  (p.  54) ,  a  narrow  passage  on 
the  right  leading  to  the  Cloisters  (Perp. ;  16th  cent.) ,  which  it 
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reaches  opposite  the  S.  door  of  the  cathedral.   It  is  better,  however, 
to  tarn  to  the  left,  quitting  the  cloisters  (good  Tiew  of  the  Cathe- 
I  dral),  and  enter  the  Cathedral  by-the  E.  E.  QaliUe  Porch  on  the  W. 
'^^       The  'Cathedral ,  originally  begun  about  1085 ,  completed  in 
1108,  and  burned  down  in  1114,  is  in  its  present  form  substan- 
tially a  transitional  Norman  building  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  some 
pointed  details  introduced  after  a  second  Are  in  1186.     The  Lady 
Chapel  dates  from  1288-1304;  the  spire  (277  ft),  erected  in  the 
15th  cent.,  collapsed  in  1861  and  was  rebuilt  in  jf861-66.  The  de- 
*^tached  Bell  Tower,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Chichester  among  English 
cathedrals,  is,  despite  its  weather-worn  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
recent  parts  of  the  building,  dating  from  the  15th  century.    The 
absence  of  the  N.  W.  tower,  which  fell  in  1684,  gires  a  somewhat 
lop-sided  appearance  to  the  W.  facade.   The  whole  edifice  was      ' 
restored  in  1848-66.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  410  ft. ;  naye 
172  ft.;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  91  ft.;   across  transepts  131  ft.; 
height  of  nave  62  ft.,  of  choir  65  ft.  Comp.  'Architectural  History 
I    of  Chichester  Cathedral',  by  JB.  WiUis, 

^         The  Interior  (services  at  10  and  4;  adm.  to  choir  6J.),  whieh  was 

sadly  defaced  by  the  iconoclasts  in  1648,  shows  in  many  respects  a  strong 

resemblance  to  the  early  French  Gothic  style ,  particularly  in  the  super- 

structure  of  the  choir,  the  ^ cades  and  detaehed  shafts  of  the  presbytery, 

y     and  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave.    The  outer  aisles  (E.  E.),  a  peculiarity 

Kr    which  Chichester  shares  with  Manchester  alone  among  English  cathednJs, 

•^   consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  chapels,  afterwards  thrown  into  one.    The 

<Kavb  proper,  with  its  eight  bays,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height.    The  stained  glass  is  all    modem.    Among   the  most  interesting 
^  monuments  are  effigies  of  an  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel  (i4th  cent.; 
^  restored)  and  of  a  lady  (18th  cent.?),  a  *Tablet  to  Collins,  the  poet,  a  native 
•^  of  Chichester  (i71©-69),  by  FUumumy  and  a  statue  of  Huskisson,  by  Carew^ 
jLr  all  in  the  K.  aisle;  and  the  monuments  of  Agnes  Cromwell  and  Jane  Smith, 
*^  in  the  S.  aisle,  both  by  Flaxman.  l^ear  the  N.  porch  is  an  ancient  wooden  ) 
^'       Chetty  brought  from  Selsey  Cathedral  (see  p.  63).    The  only  old  brass  (1592)  4 
now  left  hangs  against  one  of  the  piers  in  the  8.  aisle.    The  modem 
^   Pttlpit  is  a  memorial  of  Dean  Hook  (d.  1875),  author  of  'Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury'.  —  The  N.  Tbamsbpt,  formerly  used  as  a  parish 
<    church,  contains  a  worthless  series  of  portraits  of  the  bishops,  from  St. 
Wilfrid  (680)  to  Sherburne  (Ifi0&d6),  painted  in  the  16th  cent,  by  an  Italian 
named  Bemardi.    This  transept  is  adjoined  by  the  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Virgitu  (entered    from   the  If.  aisle    of   the   choir),   now   used  as   the 
Y  Cathedral  Library^  and  containing  some  interesting  relics.     Among  the 
^  manuscripts  is   a  copy  of  the  prayer-book  of  Hermann ,    Archbishop   of 
Cologne,  with  the  autograph  of  the  martyr  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.    The  8.  Transept  possesses  a  fine  Dec.  window,  flUed  with 
execrable  Munich  glass,  and  two  other  paintingsjby  Bemardi  (see  above), 
representing  the  foundation  of  the  see  at  Selsey  ^80)  and  the  confirmation, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  of  Bishop  Sherburne's  gifts  to  the  Cathedral.    Below  is 
the  tomb  of  BUhop  Moleyne  (1448-60). 

4*  The  Chois,  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the  nave,  extends  three 
Imys  eastward  fr^m  the  tower.  The  oaken  Choir  Screen  is  new  (1890).  The 
carving  of  the  Choir  Statte  and  misereres  is  very  flue.  The  modnrn  Rere- 
doe,  with  its  carved  group  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  left  unfinished 
on  the  score  of  its  excessive  bulk.  The  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of 
the  altar  deserves  attention.  The  choir  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  beauti- 
ful hammered  iron  screens  in  imitation  of  ancient  work.  In  the  8.  aisle 
are  two  very  interesting  and  well -preserved  *Saxon  Sculptures,  broasht  ^ 
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from  Selsey,  representing  Christ  at  the  house    of  Lasaras  and  the  Bais-  ^ 
ing  of  Lazams,  with  hollows  left  by  the   abstraction  of  the  jewelled  ^ 
eyes.  This  aisle  also  contains  the  Cenotaph  o/Dean  Hook  (see  p.  54),  and  the 
tomb  ot  Bishop  Sheriume  (d.  1636).  —  Behind  the  reredos,  where  formerly 
stood  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Bichard  (de  la  Wych;   1245-53),  is  the 
Pbbsbttbbt,  with  its  interesting  triforium,  showing  the  transition  to  the 
pointed  style.    The  detached  shafts  of  the  piers  are  placed  much  farther 
from  the  central  columns  than  is  usual  in  other  instances  when  this  con- 
struction is  adopted  (comp.  ante).  —  The  long  and  narrow  Laot  CHAPBLy^ 
forming  the  £.  termination  of  the  cathedral ,  was  restored  in  1970.    On  I 
the  vaulting  are  some  remains  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  entire 
roof  of  the  cathedral  was  adorned  by  Bemardi  (see  p.  54). 
-y  In  the  Cloistbbs  (p.  53;  restored  since  1890)  is  a  tablet  to  Tfm,  Chil- 
likffworth^  the  Protestant  controversialist,  who  died  at  Chichester  in  1643. 
—  A  fine  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Toieer  (open  11- 
12  and  34),  but  an  order  from  the  Dean  is  necessary  for  an  ascent  of  the 
Central  Tower.    The  spire  is  said  to  be  the  only  cathedral  spire  in  Eng- 
land that  is  visible  from  the  sea. 

The  Episcopal  PalaoBj  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  S.  W.,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  mediaeval  kitchen,  now  nsed  as  a  washhouse.  The  private 
chapel  of  the  bishops  has  been  restored.  \ 

We  now  return  to  the  Market  Cross,  proceed  down  North  Street, 
in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  restored  Church  of  St.  Olave,  probab- 
ly the  oldest  in  Chichester,  standing  on  the  foundations  of  a  Ro- 
man hnilding.   The  first  turning  to  the  right  leads  to  *St,  Mary's  >  ^ 
Hospital ,  originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  as  a  nunnery ,  and       4 
afterwards  refounded  as  an  asylum  for  old  women.   It  consists  of  a   ^ 
large  hall ,  with  a  small  chapel  (13th  cent.)  at  its  B.  end.  The   ^^^ 
Interesting  old  windows  of  the  latter  were  ^restored'  in  1878-86.  V 
The  misereres  here  resemble  those  in  the  cathedral.  —  Not  far 
from  this  point ,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town ,  is  the  Priory 
Cricket  Ground  (adm.  6d.),  containing  part  of  the  church  of  an 
old  Franciscan  Monastery,  afterwards  used  as  the  Quildhall. 

ExcuBSiONS  FBOM  Chighbsteb.  Botkam  (station,  see  below),  a  fishing 
villaee,  4  H.  to  the  W.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  possesses  an  interest- 
ing church,  partly  Saxon,  which  figures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  a  daughterof  KlMLfiaHJite.  Harold  is  said  to  have 
for  his  ill-oSBncJrvisTtnoNormandy.  —  To 
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here  set  sail  for  his  ill-omenca  visit^o" Kormandy .  —  To  the  8.  the  coun- 
try is  flat  and  uninteresting.   On  theN.  it  is  more  attractive,  and  affords  "^ 
a  number  of  pleasant  walks,  particularly  that  to  (SVs  M.)  Goodwood,  the>^ 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  in-l^?^ 
eluding  specimens  of  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Eneller,   Reynolds,   ^ 
Lely,  Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough  (open  to  visitors  in  the  absence  of  the  ^ 
family).    The  '*Pai%  which  is  open  to  the  public,  contains  herds  of  deer     / 
and  some  fine  cedars.    A  Roman  relief  of  ITeptune  and  Minerva,  found  atN 
Chichester,  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  temple  here.    The  picturesque  *Raee 
Course,  close  at  hand,  is  crowded  every  July  with  the  members  of  the^^ 
sporting  world.    The  stables,  kennels,   pheasantry,  and  tennis-court  also^ 
deserve  notice.  —  Bozgrove,  IVj  M.  from  Goodwood,  contains   an  Early 
-^English  *Priorv  Church,  with  richly  decorated  and  painted  vaulting.    The 
^  curious  external  elevation  of  the  presbytery  should  be  noticed.  —  A  plea- 
sant walk  may  also  be  taken  to  the  ^Soman  Villa  at  Bignor,  lOVs  M.  to 
the  K.B.  (p.  61). 

Railway  from  Chichester  to  MidhwMt  and  PtOborouffh,  see  p.  61. 

Beyond  Chichester  the  train  passes  (Sli/sM.)  Bosham  (1  M.  to 
the  N.  of  the  Tillage,  see  aboTe),  and  enters  the  county  ot Hampshire, 
or  Hants.  Then  (35Va  M.)  Emsworth.   The  Isle  of  Wight  is  visible 
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in  the  distance  Qeft).  Fiom  (87 V2  M.)  Havant  (Bear;  Albany),  a 
email  market-town,  where  we  Join  the  L.  S.  W.  direct  line  from 
London  (R.  9),  a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Eayling  Jtland,  with 
the  favonrlte  bathing-resorts  of  North  and  SotUh  HayUng  (Royal 
Hotel).  Beyond  Havant  the  hills  to  the  right  are  crowned  with  the 
forts  protecting  Portsmouth  on  the  land-side.  The  train  crosses  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  and  enters  the  island  of  Poftna.  —  4372  ^* 
Fratton  Junction  (for  Sonthsea ,  p.  68) ;  44  M.  Porttmouth  Town ; 
45  M.  Portsmouth  Harbour ^  the  starting-place  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
steamers  (see  p.  66). 

FortimOUtlL.  —  Eoteli.  Gboboe  (PI.  a  J  G,  4),  29  High  St.  —  At  Land- 
port:  Bkdfobd,  Sussex  (PI.  c;  E,  8),  cloae  to  the  Town  Station,  unpretend- 
ing, R.  A  A.  is.  ^  At  Portsea :  Tottebdsll's  (PI.  d ;  G ,  3),  St.  George's  8q.; 
Ebppel's  Head  (PI.  e;  G,  8),  on  the  Hard.  —  At  Sonthsea:  Esplanadb 
(PI.  f',  D,  5),  adjoining  the  Esplanade  Pier,  well  spoken  of*,  Qubbn's  (PI.  i  ^ 
D,  5),  Gbosvenob  (PI.  h*,  D,  6),  Pieb  (PI.  k;  D,  0),  fronting  the  Gommon 
and  the  sea;  Beach  Mansions  (PI.  gj  F,  6),  opposite  the  Parade  Pier,  East 
Sonthsea  *,  Pobtland  (PI.  1 ;  E,  6),  Kent  Boad.  —  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the 
Town  and  Harbour  stations. 

Gabs.  From  the  station  to  any  part  of  Portsmouth  proper  and  Portsea, 
to  the  Dockyard  and  the  Harbour,  and  to  Sonthsea  Pier  !«.;  to  other  parts 
of  Sonthsea  is.  6<f.,  to  East  Southsea  and  Southsea  Gastle  2s. 
'  Tramway-Cars  ply  at  frequent  intervals  from  Portsea  to  Southsea^  f^om 
Southsea  to  North  End^  Landport  ^passing  the  railway  -  statioa),  from 
Portsmouth  Point  to  Bucklatkd^  etc.  —  Omniouses  from  the  Bedford  Hotel 
to  the  Dockyard  (Id.)  and  from  Kinff^s  Road  to  Bavelock  Park  (Id.). 

Steamers  to  Bouthampton  (several  times  a  day) ,  Ryde  (about  every  hr.), 
(7otr««,  etc.  —  Bteam  Floating  Bridge  or  Launch  to  Qosport  from  Ports- 
mouth Point  every  10  min.  (Id.),  and  Bteaim  Launches  from  Portsea  Pier 
to  Oosport  every  5  min.  (i/sd.). 

Theatre  Koyal  (PI.  D,  8),  Commercial  Boad.  —  Empire  Paiact  Mu»ie 
Ball^  Edinburgh  Road,  near  the  railway-station.  —  Gonoerts,  etc.,  in  the 
Victoria  HaU,  Gommercial  Road  (PI.  D,  4);  the  Town  Mall  (PI.  D,  3);  and 
Portland  Hally  Kent  Road  (PI.  E,  6).  —  Kilitary  Kusic  in  summer  on  the 
Esplanade  Pier. 

Baths  in  Park  Road  (PI.  D ,  3),  Landport.  —  Swimming  Glub  Stage 
PI.  D,  6);  visitors'  tickets  is.  6d.  per  week. 

IT.  S.  Gonsular  Agent,  John  Mcnn^  Esq.^  82  St.  Thomas  St. 

Ohief  Attractions.  After  visiting  St.  Thomas's  Church  we  may  cross 
by  the  floating  bridge  to  Oosport^  visit  Haslar  ffospitai  and  the  Victualling 
Tardy  and  cross  by  one  of  the  steam-launches  to  Portsea^  where  the 
Dockyard  will  occupy  us  for  I1/2  hr.  Or  the  reverse  order  may  be  more 
convenient  (note  hours  of  admission  to  the  Dockyard).  In  either  case 
Southsea  may  be  conveniently  visited  last.  A  visit  to  the  'Victory*  should 
not  be  omitted ,  and  a  boat  may  be  hired  to  do  this  in  crossing  the  harbour. 

Fortsmouthy  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  and  the  chief  naral 
station  of  England ,  includes  the  contignons  towns  of  Portsea  (to 
theN.W.),  5ou<&««a(S.E.),andiandpof<(N.E.),  with  a  joint  pop- 
ulation of  180,000  (in  1896),  Portsmouth  proper  being  the  S.W. 
and  smallest  part.  It  is  also  an  important  garrison,  and  one  of  the 
few  places  in  England  where  the  soldier  is  as  conspicuous  a  factor 
of  the  population  as  In  most  Continental  towns.  The  fortifications 
include  a  series  of  4ines*  and  a  number  of  detached  forts,  both  to 
seaward  and  landward.  Portsmouth  owes  its  importanoe  partly  to 
its  magnificent  harboux  (4^2  M.  long),  and  partly  to  the  sheltered 
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roadstead  of  Spithcad,  between  the  town  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Charles  Dickens  (1812*70)^  whose  father  was  a  clerk  in.  the  dock- 
yard, was  bom  at  387  Commercial  Road,  Landport  (PI.  E,  1), 
about  ^2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station. 

From  the  Town  Station  (PI.  £,  3),  which  is  situated  in  Landr 
port,  opposite  the  Viotoria  Park,  we  follow  the  busy  Commercial 
Road  to  the  left.  To  the  right  rises  the  imposing  Town  Hall,  a 
huge  building  in  the  classic  style ,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  clock- 
tower  ,  opened  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  140,000^.  In  the  basement  are 
a  Public  Library  and  a  Beading  Boom  (open  10-10). 

Park  Bead ,  skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  leads  to  the 
W.  to  the  Hard  at  Poitsea,  with  the  main  entrance  to  the  Dockyard 
(reached  from  the  High  St.  viiSt.  George's  Road).  The  ^Dockyard 
(PI.  C,  D,  1,  2;  open  10-12  a.m.  and  1.15-3  p.m.;  to  loreigneiB 
with  permission  from  the  Admiralty  only)  is  a  gigantic  establiah- 
ment,  where  everything  appertaining  to  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet  is  constructed.  It  coyois  an  area  of  300  acres,  and 
includes  several  large  fitting  and  repairing  basins  with  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  60  acres,  besides  four  spacious  dry-docks,  and  several 
building  -  slips ,  where  men-of-war  of  the  largest  size  are  con- 
structed. Among  the  many  interesting  sights  may  be  noticed  the 
machinery  which  supplies  the  whole  navy  with  block-sheaves.  The 
Oun-Wharf  or  arsenal,  with  its  extensive  stores  of  marine  ord- 
nance and  ammunition,  also  deserves  a  visit  (adm.  9.30-12  and  2-4). 

Beyond  the  Town  Hall,  Commercial  Road  runs  to  the  S.  towards 
High  St.,  passing  the  Theatre  Boyal  (PL  D,  3)  on  the  right,  and 
goes  on  between  the  grounds  of  the  QeneraVs  Houh^  on  the  left, 
and  the  garrison  BecrtaXion  Grounds ^  on  the  right  (adm.  to  officers' 
ground,  8d.).  On  the  E.  side  of  High  St.,  near  the  beginning  of 
thd  street,  is  'Buckingham  House' ,  formerly  the  Spotted  Dog  Ino, 
in  which  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  assassinated  by  Fel- 
ton.  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  Becket  (PI.  C,  4),  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  an  interesting  old  building,  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  in  the  13th  cent.,  contains  a  monument  to  the  duke.  Philan- 
thropists will  find  it  interesting  to  visit  the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors' 
Institute,  founded  by  Miss  Robinson,  at  the  foot  of  the  street  (PI. 
C,  4).  The  massive  stone  building  facing  the  foot  of  High  St. 
was  once  the  governor's  residence.  Adjoining  on  the  W.  is  the  en- 
trance to  Victoria  Pier  (Id.).  Broad  St,  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to 
Portsmouth  Point  (ferry  to  Gosport,  p.  56),  passing  an  inn  elaiming 
to  be  the  *Blue  Posts'  of  Capt  Marryat's  *Peter  Simple'.  The  house 
of  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler  who  founded  the  ragged-school  system 
(1819),  is  in  Mary  Street  (PL  0,  4).  —  Turning  to  the  E.  (left)  at 
the  foot  of  High  St.,  we  enter  the  Grand  Parade,  beyond  which 
we  skirt  Governors  Green  and  traverse  Pembroke  Gardens  to  the 
esplanade  at  Southsea.  On  the  sea-wall  above  the  Parade  is  the 
Platform,  a  favourite  promenade.   Charles  II.  was  married  on  May 
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22nd,  1662,  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  the  Oarrison  Chapely  which 
belonged  to  a  religions  institution  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

The  forts  on  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Portsmouth  should  he  Tisited 
for  the  sake  of  the  ylews  they  afford  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A  hoat  should  also  he  hired  for  an  excursion  in  the  har- 
bour, where  a  -visit  may  he  paid  to  the  old  'Victory',  Nelson's  flag- 
ship at  the  battle  of  Tr^algar. 

Southsea  (hotels ,  see  p.  56) ,  with  an  esplanade  (on  which 
the  anchor  of  the  'Victory' [see  above]  now  lies),  a  canoe  lake  (E. 
Southsea),  two  piers ,  and  other  attractions ,  is  now  a  fashionable 
watering-place  and  decidedly  the  pleasantest  of  the  joint  towns 
for  a  prolonged  stay.  It  is  easily  reached  by  tramway,  or  by  the 
short  railway  from  Portsmouth  Town  to  East  Southsea.  Southsea 
Castle^  now  converted  into  a  modern  fort,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
Off  Southsea  is  a  red  buoy  marking  the  spot  where  the  'Royal 
George'  sank  in  1782,  with  'twice  four  hundred  men*. 

Gosport  (India  Arms,  Star,  both  unpretending ;  railway-station, 
see  p.  80),  with  about  8000  inhabitants,  lies  opposite  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour  (ferry,  see  p.  56).  It  con- 
tains the  provision  -  magazines  and  bakehouses  (Royal  Clarence 
Victualling  Yard;  open  to  visitors  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Dockyard),  which  were  formerly  a  part  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 
The  steam  corn-mill  alone  cost  more  than  75,0002.  The  Ship-Bis- 
auit  Machinery,  by  which  2000  cwt.  of  biscuit  can  be  baked  in 
1  hr.,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  government  establishments 
here  also  include  a  clothes-  making  department,  a  brewery,  etc., 
all  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  Gosport 
is  Haslar  Hospital ,  a  spacious  building ,  with  accommodation  for 
2000  sick  or  wounded  sailors.  At  the  extremity  of  Haslar  Point  is 
the  Blockhouse  Fort ,  commanding  the  narrow  entrance  to  Ports- 
mouth Harbour.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  Hospital  is  the  small  water- 
ing-place of  Anglesey  (Anglesey  Hotel),  forming  an  outlying  suburb 
of  Gosport.  —  Stokes  Bay,  see  pp.  66,  80. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  Forchetter  (by  rail  in  !/«  hr.), 
the  earliest  seaport  on  this  inlet  Cportns  castra").  The  *  Castle,  founded  by 
tbe  Romans,  affords  an  extensive  view.  The  Keep  is  of  Norman  origin.  The 
outer  court  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ancient  Roman  walls.  The  church 
situated  within  the  castle-walls  was  founded  in  1133;  some  remains  of 
the  original  Norman  edifice  are  still  in  Htu. 

Railway  from  Portsmouth  or  Gosport  to  Southampton,  26  M.,  in  1  hr. 
(fares  U.  6<f.,  Ss.,  3<.  Id.).  Steamboat  from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton 
in  ii/s  hr.,  preferable  in  fine  weather  (fares  Ss,  and  2s.  6d,),  —  Scenery 
between  Portsmouth  and  Southampton  attractive. 

After  quitting  the  island  of  Portsea,  the  train  skirts  the  base  of 
Portsdown  Hill.  7  M.  Porehester,  see  above.  To  the  right,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  stands  IfeUon's  Monument,  erected  by  his  comrades  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  a  useful  landmark  for  shipping. 

9  M.  Fareham  (Red  Lion) ,  a  busy  little  town,  is  the  junction  for 
Ooitport  (see  above)  and  Stokes  Bay  (p.  80).  An  omnibus  runs  twice  daily 
from  Fareham  to  Lee-on~the-Solmt  (Hotels),  a  small  seaside-resort  of  reeent 
origin,  with  an  iron  pier.  Boarhunt,  3  H.  to  the  K.E.  of  Fareham,  has  a 
partly  pre-Nerman  church.  11  K.  BwanvHck  is  the  station  for  TtUHJi^ld^ 
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which  pos0e0se8  a  handsome  Early  English  church  and  the  remains  of 
Titeh/itld  Sous€,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
18  M.  Bur$ledon;  I51/2M.  Netley,  for  KeUey  Abbey  (p.  82).  —  28  M.  Bitteme 
Road  is  the  station  for  Bitterne^  the  Clau$entum  of  the  Romans,  where 
some  Boman  remains  still  exist  in  the  grounds  of  Bitteme  Manor.  —  At 
(24  If .)  St,  Denye  we  join  the  main  line  (p.  80).  26  M.  Southampton,  see  p.  80. 

8.  From  London  to  Dorking  (Ooildford)  and  Ford. 

60  M.  LoNDOK,  Brighton,  akd  South  Coast  Railway,  in  2-2V2  hrs. 
(fares  9«.  6d.,  6*.  3(1.,  is.  lOtfOj  to  Dorking,  28V2  or  25  M.,  in  1  hr.  7min. 
to  i»/4  hr.  (fares  4*.,  2*.  6d.,  2*.). 

[Dorking  may  also  be  reached  by  the  South  Eastsbn  Railway  (from 
Charing  Cross,  Cannon  St.,  and  London  Bridge)  in  IV4-IV2  hr.  (fares  as 
above),  which  goes  on  to  (43  M.)  Guildford  (fares  from  London,  6*.,  3«.  2d., 
2«.  6d.).  From  (6  M.)  New  Cross  (pp.  12,  44)  to  (221/4  M.)  Redhia  Junction 
this  line  coincides  with  the  L.  B.  S.  0.  Railway  to  Brighton  (R.  6)  \  from 
Redhill  to  Dorking  and  Guildford,  see  p.  45. 

The  most  direct  route  to  OuUd/ord  is  by  the  South  Wkstebk  Rail- 
way, described  in  R.  9  (31  M.,  in  S/4-IV2  1^'. ;  fares  as  abore).] 

The  trains  leaving  Yictoria  and  London  Bridge  noite  at  (8  V2  ^ 
firom  Yictoria)  Mitcham  Junction.  At  Mitcham  large  quantities  of 
lavender  and  other  aromatic  herhs  for  perfnmes  are  grown.  12  M. 
Suiton,  16  M.  Ep8om  (Spread  Eagle),  near  which  are  Epaom  Downs 
(branch-line  from  Sntton),  where  ^e  great  races,  the  'Derby*  and 
the  *Oaks'  take  place  annually  In  May  or  Jnne.  The  church  of  St. 
Martin  contains  several  monuments  by  Flaxman  and  one  by  Chan- 
trey.  —  20  M.  Leatherhead  (Swan;  Duke's  Head)  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mole,  Leatherhead  is  also  a  station 
on  the  S.W.  Railway  (p.  62)  and  it  may  be  reached  by  coach  from 
London  (p.  3).  On  foot  to  Dorking,  see  p.  60.  —  22 V2  M.  BoxhiU 
^  Bur  ford  Bridge  (comp.  p.  46)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Boxhill  station  of  the  S.E.R. 

28V2  M.  Borking  (WhiU  Horse ,  R.  &  A.  is.;  Red  Lion, 
High  St.;  Star  #  Oarter,  near  the  L.  B.  S.  C.  station;  *Burford 
Bridge  Hotel,  1  M.  to  the  N.,  see  p.  46,  better  than  the  Dorking 
inns  for  any  stay),  an  old-fashioned  little  town  with  7130  inhab.,  is 
delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs, 
amid  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery  in  England.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable centre  for  the  pedestrian.  The  flve-toed  breed  of  fowls  that 
takes  its  name  from  this  place  is  well-known  to  poultry-fanciers. 
The  old  custom  of  playing  football  in  the  streets  of  the  town  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  still  kept  up. 

The  handsome  modem  Church  of  St,  Martin  has  a  lofty  spire 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  (d.  1873).  The  large 
house  on  the  hill  opposite,  beyond  the  railway,  is  Denbies,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Ashcombe. 

Edvirone.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  lies  the  ^Seepdene,  the  lovely 
country-seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  containing  a  fine  gallery  of 
pictures  and  sculptures,  including  works  by  Raphael,  Correggio,  Veronese, 
Babens.  Reynolds,  Beechey,  Lawrence,  Martin  ('Fall  of  Babylon'),  Thorvald- 
aea,  ana  Flaxman,  and  also  collections  of  enamels,  gems,  and  other  objects 
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of  art  (not  ahown).  The  *Grimnd$f  including  the  beaiitifaUy>kept  Italian 
i;arden«  and  one  of  the  finest  shows  of  rhododendrons  and  tulips  in  Eng- 
land, are  always  open  to  the  public  (10<4).  In  the  preface  to  ^Coningsby' 
Disraeli  records  that  the  work  ^was  conceived  and  partly  executed  amid 
the  glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene".  One  of  the  finest  points  of  the 
park  is  the  group  of  Scottish  firs  known  as  the  '•0l9rtf\  —  The.Beepdene 
is  adjoined  on  the  B.  by  *Betchworth  Park  (Dowager  Countess  of  Essex), 
with  some  noble  chestnut-trees  and  a  famous  avenue  of  limes. 

Ezoursiona  (comp.  Map,  p.  64).  The  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  is  so 
rich  in  pleasant  walks  and  drives,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
indicate  a  few  of  the  most  attractive.  The  pedestrian  will  often  feel 
'surprised  at  the  comparative  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery. 

To'  the  y.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Dorking  past  Denbie* 
(p.  59)  and  across  Itanmore  Common  to  (6'M.)  Leatherhead  (see  p.  59),  The 
cnurch  of  Eanmore  is  a  modern  edifice  by  Sir  G.  Q,  Scott,  with  a  spire 
conspicuous  in  many  views  of  the  district.  —  About  2V2  H.  to  the  If.  by 
the  London  road  is  Jiickleham^  where  Hadame  d''Arblay  (Fanny  Bumey) 
lived  and  wrote  at  Camilla  Lacey^  a  house  named  after  one  of  her  novels; 
her  husband  was  one  of  a  little  colony  of  French  refugees  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  Jtmiper  Hall.  '  The  excursion  to  Hickleham  may  be  easily 
combined  with  an  ascent  of  Boxhill  (p.  46)  and  may  be  extended  across 
Norhury  Park  (fine  yews  in  the  *Druids' Walk')  to  Leatherhead  (see  p.  59). 
—  The  walk  from  Dorking  to  (8  M.)  Reigate  through  Betchworth  Park 
and  Betchworth  has  been  mentioned  at  p*46. 

Fbom  Dosking  to  Guildfosd  on  Foot  (preferable  to  the  railway, 
comp.  p.  46).  —  A.  DiBBCT.  The  most  attractive  route  (13  H.)  leads 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Iforth  Dovms^  coinciding  to  some  extent  with  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  to  Canterbury  (p.  46)  and  affording  a  constant  series  of 
delightful  views.  —  B.  Via  Leith  Hill,  a  walk  of  18-20  M.,  giving  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  varied  scenery  in  this  district  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  day. 
We  leave  the  town  by  South  Street,  and  in  6  min.  reach  a  bifurcation, 
where  we  follow  the  right  branch,  leading  to  Coldharbour.  We  turn  again 
to  the  left  almost  immediately,  and  reach  a  finger-post  indicating  our 
way  to  Coldharbour.  We  keep  straight  up  the  hilL  and  at  (6  min.)  the 
top  choose  the  right  branch  of  the  road.  3  man.  Entrance  to  Burp  EiU 
Park  Farm,  with  a  ^No  Footpath*  board.  About  1  M.  farther  on,  the  road, 
here  running  between  lofty  banks  of  sand,  enters  Redlands  W^od ,  appar- 
ently so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  soil.  At  (1^2  M.)  some  cottages  a 
lane  to  the  left  leads  to  Anttieburp  Camp,  while  our  road  descends  to  the 
right  to  the  pretty  village  of  Coldharbour  (Plough  Inn),  where  the  rugged 
E.  escarpment  of  Coldharbour  Common  rises  to  the  right.  Beyond  Cold- 
harbour it  is  better  to  avoid  the  steep  road  ascending  to  the  right  and 
to  follow  the  level  road  in  a  straight  direction,  which  leads  through  a 
succession  of  beautiful  trees.  (A  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  the  white 
gate  of  Kitlands,  with  its  fine  woods,  which  are  open  to  the  public.) 
We  keep  to  the  right,  pass  the  church  and  vicarage  (left),  and  reach 
(4  min.)  a  gate  across  the  road.  In  ^/s  M.  more  we  reach  a  second  gate, 
where  we  find  ourselves  just  below  the  tower  on  Leith  Hill,  to  which  we 
may  ascend  either  by  the  direct  but  very  steep  path  (5  min.),  or  by  making 
a  detour  to  the  right.  The  •View  from  Leith  Hill  (966  ft. ;  tower  gener- 
ally open  after  12,  adm.  id.)  is  beautiful  and  extensive,  reaching  in 
clear  weather  firom  the  South  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  8. 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  X.  It  is  said  that  12  or  13  counties  are 
visible.  So  many  paths  radiate  from  the  heath -clad  top  of  Leith  Hill, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  accurate  directions  for  the  next 
part  of  the  route.  With  the  aid  of  the  Ordnance  Map  and  a  pocket  com- 
pass we  shall  probably  find  little  difficulty  in  descending  across  Wotton 
Common  and  through  the  woods,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  W.  of  K., 
to  the  Swiss-looking  little  village  of  ('/a  hr.)  Friday  Street  Cstreet  or  way 
of  FrigaOi  picturesquely  situated  among  trees  on  a  large  pond.  A  path 
along  the  £.  bank  of  the  stream  descends  hence  to  (1  M.)  wotton  House, 
the  home  of  John  Evelyn  (d.  1T06),  the  Diarist  and  author  of  *Sylva\  to 
whose  love  for  trees,  inherited  by  his  descendants,  is  awing  much  of  the 
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rich  Tariety  of  tbe  woods  in  the  district.  The  house,  an  extensire  red 
edifice  (bo  admissionk  contains  the  MS.  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  the  prayer- 
book  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  and  other  relics.  The  path  keeps 
to  the  right  of  the  house  and  debouches  on  a  private  road,  which  we 
follow  to  the  left,  passing  the  front  gate  of  Wotton  House.  At  the  (6  min.) 
lodge-gate  we  may  torn  either  to  the  right  to  reach  the  highroad  from 
Guildford  to  Dorking,  or  to  the  left  (better),  crossing  the  stream  and 
taking  a  path  to  the  right  through  the  wood.  On  leaving  the  wood 
Qfi  K.)  we  foUow  the  road  to  the  right  for  a  little  aad  then  take  a  field- 
path  to  the  left,  which  joins  the  highroad  at  a  (1/4H.)  cottage  known 
as  EverthecTt.  [A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  picturesque  Crosswayt  Farm,\ 
Continning  our  way  to  Guildford,  we  follow  the  highroad  to  O/2  M.) 
AUpfftr  Eamnur  and  (>/t]f.)  Oomtfudl  (p.  46),  where  those  who  are  fatigued 
may  rcgoin  the  railway.  Beyond  Gomshall  we  soon  reach  (1  M.)  Wiere 
(p.  46),  on  quitting  which  (at  the  sign-post)  we  choose  the  upper  road  to 
the  right,  leaving  Atburp  (p.  46)  below  us  to  the  left.  (Another  short 
digreMioB  may  be  made  from  the  cross-roads  to  the  Bilent  Pool^  lying  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  key  kept  at  an  adjoining  cottage.)  This 
road  ascends  the  Alhury  Doums  to  (1  M.)  *NeiDland»  Corner^  a  spot  famous 
for  the  beautiful  view  it  commands.  A  finger-post  here  indicates  our 
way  to  Guildford  across  the  short  turf  of  the  Downs  (fine  views),  passing 
several  ancient  yews.  The  Church  of  SU  Martha  (see  p.  46)  is  a  conspicuous 
object  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  the  pil- 
grims' path  is  supposed  to  have  run.  After  1  M.  we  reach  a  road,  which 
we  follow,  to  the  right,  to  (i/s  M.)  a  finger-post,  where  we  take  the  field- 
path  leading  in  a  straight  direction  to  (i/<  M.)  Guildford  (see  p.  63). 

Railway  from  Dorking  to  Guild/ordy  Reiffate,  Famborough^  and  Reading^ 
see  p.  46. 

Beyond  Dorking  the  railway  runs  to  the  S.,  and  beyond (2672 M.) 
Holmwood  and  (30^2  M.)  Ockley  qnits  Surrey  and  enters  Sussex. 

—  341/2  M.  Wamham,  —  371/2  M.  Honliaiii  (Kin{/'8  Head;  Bed- 
ford;  Black  Horse)  is  &  small  town  with  an  E.E.  church,  and  a  Oram* 
mar  School,  founded  in  1632,  in  a  new  building  erected  in  1893. 
The  Free  Librae  was  opened  in  1892  as  a  memorial  of  Shelley 
(1792-1822),  who  was  born  at  FieldPlace,  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  Horsham 
Is  the  junction  of  Uires  to  Guildford  (p.  63),  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  46), 
and  to  Shoreham  and  Worthing  (p.  52).  —  44  M.  Billingakurst  — 
60  M.  FuZborough  (Swan). 

FnoK  PuLBOBouGH  TO  MiDHUBST  AND  Chichbstes,  23  M.,  railway  in 
1-11/4  hr.  (fares  3«.  lid.,  2«.  lOd.,  U.  V/id.).  —  51/4  M.  Petworth  (Half-Moon). 
**F€tmor(h  Hotuo  (Lord  Leconfleld)  contains  a  valnable  collection  of  pictures 
(Vandyck,  Holbein,  Bembrandt,  Turner,  etc.)  and  also  some  important 
sculptures  (adm.  11-1  and  2-4,  Tues.  and  Thurs.):  the  Park  is  open  daily. 

—  11  If.  Kidhnrst  (Angel)  is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  fine 
ruins  of  *Cowdrav^  a  magnificent  16th  cent,  mansion,  burned  down  in 
1793.  The  church  of  TrotUm,  3Vs  M.  to  the  E.,  contoins  what  is  said  to 
he  the  earliest  brass  in  England  to  a  lady  (1310).  Hidhurst  is  also  the 
terminus  of  a  branch-line  (L.  A  8.  W.  B.)  to  (9V»  M.)  Petersfield  (p.  66).  — 
IdVs  M.  Cooking.  Ifii/s  M.  StngMon  is  the  station  for  Goodwood  race-course 
(p.  65).    I9S/4  K.  Lavant.  —  28  M.  CMehester  (p.  53). 

Immediately  beyond  Pulborough  we  cross  the  Arum.  —  54  M. 

AmbetUy  has  a  ruined  castle  of  the  14th  century.  About  4  M.  to  the 

E.  is  Blgnof,  with  the  remains  of  a  ^Romtm  ViUa  (adm.  1«.). 

-if'      57*/2  M.  AnmdM  (Norfolk  Arms;  Bridge),  a  small  town  situated 

I  on  the  rlyer  Arun.   In  the  vicinity  is  *Anmdel  Castl*,  the  magpii- 

'  flcent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  founded  as  early  as 

( 
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the  lOtb  centnry.  In  1102  it  was  besieged  by  Heniy  I.,  and  after- 
wards by  Stepben,  and  it  was  again  attacked  in  1644  by  tbe  Par- 
liamentary troops  and  left  in  ruins.  The  portion  of  the  building 
now  used  as  a  residence  was  begun  in  1791.  The  ancient  *Keep^ 
dating  from  the  12th  cent. ,  and  the  Dairy  (to  the  E.)  are  shown  on 
Hon.  &  Frid.  (12-4)  by  tickets  obtained  gratis  at  the  Norfolk  Arms. 
Entrance  by  the  principal  gateway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town ; 
the  top  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.   The 

;  *Park  is  open  to  the  public.  —  The  ^Parish  Churchy  erected  in  1380, 
with  the  adjoining  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  once  stood 

•  here,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Fitz-Alan  Chapel,  or  chancel  (no 
admission),  contains  old  monuments  of  the  Arundel  family.    The 

f  Park  affords  several  charming  walks.    The  fine  modern  Church  of 

'  8t.  Philip  Neri  (Rom.  Cath.)  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a 
cost  of  100, 000^  The  Arun  is  noted  for  its  mullet,  a  dish  of  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel. 

60  M.  Ford  Junction,  see  p.  53. 

9.  From  London  to  Fortsmonth. 

74  M.  London  and  Sodth  Westekn  Railway  from  Waterloo  in  SVa-S  hrs, 
(fares  12«.2d.,  Is.Sd,,  Qs.id.,  retam-tickets,  valid  for  one  month,  2l<.  id., 
iSt.  6dl..  lis.  6d.).  —  This  is  the  direct  route,  but  Portsmouth  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  Sodth  Coast  Bailw  at,  yIa  Ford  June- 
tion  (comp.  p.  63),  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  (same  times  and  fares). 

The  train  runs  at  first  on  a  viaduct  above  the  streets  of  London. 
Vauxhall,  the  first  station,  is  still  within  the  town ;  but  we  emerge 
into  the  country  near  (4^2  M.)  Clapham  Junction,  through  which 
1200  trains  pass  daily,  and  beyond  which  picturesque  scenery  is  tra- 
versed by  the  line.  —  71/2  M.  Wimbledon  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Wim- 
bUdon  Common,  a  favourite  golflng-ground  for  Londoners.  At 
(8V2M.)  Raynes  Park  a  loop-line  diverges  to  Epsom  (p.  69),  Leather- 
head  (p.  69),  and  Guildford  (p.  63).  Near  (10  M.)  Coombe  ^  Maiden, 
to  the  right,  is  Coombe  House,  About  2  M.  beyond  (12  M.)  8wrbiton 
the  branch-line  to  Hampton  Court  (see  Baedeker's  London")  diverges 
on  the  right.  — 1472  M.  Esher  (Bear),  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Pope 
and  Thomson.  Esher  Plaeef  once  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has 
been  rebuilt.  Li  the  vicinity  stands  Claremont,  once  the  property 
of  Lord  Clive,  inhabited  at  a  later  period  by  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte (who  died  here  in  1817)  and  her  husband,  Leopold,  late  king 
of  the  Belgians.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  died  here,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Albany.  The  Sandown  Races  are  runnear  Esher.  — 17  M. 
Walton  Is  the  station  for  Walton-on-Thames,  1  M.  to  the  N.  (p.  224). 

19  M.  Weybridge  (^Hand  ^  Spear;  Lincoln  Arms;  *Oatlands 
Park^  see  below),  prettily  situated  near  the  Thames,  1  M.  f^om  the 
station.  To  the  N.  is  Oatlands  Park,  formerly  a  royal  demesne,  and 
afterwards  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     The  house, 
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rebuilt  in  1794,  is  now  a  fayoniite  hotel.  In  the  neighbourhood 
rises  ^8U  Oeorge^a  HiU  (520  ft.),  commanding  a  beautiful  view, 
-which  includes  on  the  N.  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court.  A 
little  farther  on,  a  branch  diverges  to  AddUatone,  Chertseyj  and 
Virginia  Water  (see  Baedeker's  London), 

241/2  M.  Woking  (Albion,  Railway  Hotel ,  near  the  station ; 
White  Hart,  in  the  village,  IV2M.  to  the  S. ;    Rail.  Refreshmt, 
Booms),  where  our  line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Basingstoke  (Win- 
chester, Southampton;  see  p.  74).    The  floriculturist  should  visit 
*WaUrer's  Nursery  at  Knaphill  (21/2  M. ;  turning  to  the  left  at  the 
station),  especially  in  June,  when  the  rhododendrons  are  in  bloom. 
The  old  church,  in  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles,  was  restored  in  1878. 
The  ruins  of  Newark  Abbey  lie  on  the  Wey,  2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Woking.     Woking  Cemetery,  see  p.  74. 
-f       31  M.  GjulAioiA  (White  Lion;  White  Hart;  Angel}  Rail,  Re-    J 
freshmt.  Rooms),  the  county-town  of  Surrey,  with  14,320  inhab.,  ^| 
pleasantly  situated  on  the   Wey ,   and  well   deserving  Cobbett's     #    | 
description  of  it  as  the  most  'happy-looking'  town  he  over  saw.  v^ 
It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  many  of  the  buildings  in 
which  are  most  quaint  and  picturesque. 

Guildford  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ,  ita  records  extending  back  1 
the  10th  cent. ,  while  there  is  also  some  reason  to  think  that  there  ' 
a  Roman  station  on  the  same  site.    According  to  some  historians, 
massacre  here  in  1036  of  the  Norman  attendants  of  Alfred  the  Atheling      V 
was  among  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  Duke  Wil-  rV 
liam*s  invasion  of  England.    The  town  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  con-  ^^ 
siderable  cloth-making  industry,   and  its  corn-market  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  S.  of  England. 

The  most  prominent  building  is  the  keep  of  the  old  Norman 
Castle,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  High  St.,  rising  to 
a  height  of  70  ft.,  with  walls  10  ft.  in  thickness-,  the  grounds  are 
now  a  public  garden.  Below  the  castle  are  large  caverns  in  the 
chalk,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  crypt 
under  the  Angel  Hotel.  —  Near  the  top  of  the  High  St.,  on  the 
N.  side,  is  Ab,ohbishop  Abbot's  Hospital  ,  a  picturesque  Tudor 
building  founded  in  1619  for  decayed  tradesmen  and  their  widows. 
It  contains  some  interesting  portraits  (WyclifFe,  Calvin,  etc.)  and 
two  good  stained-glass  windows  (in  the  chapel).  —  Opposite  the 
hospital  is  Trinity  Chwch,  with  a  monument  to  Archbp.  Abbot  (d. 
1633;  in  the  S.  aisle),  who  was  born  at  Guildford,  and  Speaker 
Onslow.  —  The  Church  of  8t.  Mary,  in  Quarry  St.,  is  more  inter- 
esting, dating  in  great  part  from  the  Norman  period.  Visitors  should 
notice  the  grotesque  carvings  of  the  roof  and  the  paintings  in  the 
Baptist's  Chapel,  attributed  to  William  of  Florence  (ca.  1260). 

Other  more  or  less  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Ouildhall 
(High  St),  a  brick  and  timber  edifice  of  1682,  with  some  historic- 
al portraits ;  the  Orammar  School,  at  the  head  of  the  High  St., 
dating  from  the  16th  cent. ;  and  the  Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital, 
00  the  Famham  Road,  near  the  railway-station. 
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Chiildford  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  impotianoe,  l»eiiig  the  juBetion 
of  ibe  fteadlng  and  Reigate  l^raneh  of  the  S.  B.  R.  with  the  line  of  the 
8.  W.  B.  to  Farnham  and  Winchester  (see  p.  74)  and  the  L.  B.  S.  C. 
line  to  Horsham  (p.  61). 

EBTirena.  Visitors  to  Guildford  had  hetter  begin  their  exoursions 
by  an  ascent  of  St.  CathaiHne's  ffiU,  a  email  height  l>jf4  M.  to  the  S.,  between 
the  highroad  and  the  river,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
district.  At  the  top  is  a  small  ruined  chapel,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century.  —  This  walk  may  be  made  part  of  a  pleasant  round 
of  about  6-7  M.  by  proceeding  to  the  S.W.,  via  Arlington  and  liittleton^ 
to  (2  M.)  Loselej/f  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  (no  admission)  in  a  well- 
wooded  park.  Hence  we  keep  due  W,  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Compt<m,  with 
a  very  interesting  Iforman  church,  with  an  almost  unique  double-storied 
chancel.  From  Gompton  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  (1  M.)  JBoff^s  Back 
(see  below)  and  follow  the  ridge  eastwards  (views)  back  to  (1^/2  M.)  Guildford. 

To  reach  CZVs  M.)  St.  Kartha's  Church  (see  p.  46)  from  Guildford ,  we 
leave  the  town  by  Quarry  St.  and  the  Portsmouth  (8.)  road,  and  on  passing 
the  (1/2  M.)  old  toll-house,  near  Shal/^rd  Park^  take  the  shady  lane  to  the 
left.  Kear  the  end  of  the  lane  we  follow  a  footpath  to  the  right,  crossing 
a  small  plantation  of  firs,  and  reach  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Chantry  Dwms^ 
along  which  lies  the  rest  of  our  route.  To  vary  the  retun^route  we  may 
descend  the  K.E.  side  of  St.  Martha's  Hill  and  make  for  (li/z  M.)  NemUuida 
Comer  (p.  61).  whence  we  follow  the  ridge  to  (2^4  M.)  Guildford  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  61. 

A  breesy  walk  of  10  M.,  with  unimpeded  views  on  either  side ,  may 
be  ei]\joyed  by  following  the  road  which  leads  along  the  curious  chalk 
ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back  (860-6(X)  ft.)  to  Fa^^nham  (p.  75).  On  reaching 
(8  M.)  the  end  of  the  ridge,  Waverley  Abbey  (p.  65)  may  be  included  in  the 
walk  by  a  digression  of  IV2  H.  to  the  8.  (in  all  IIV2  M.).  —  Other  points 
of  interest  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Guildford  are  *Sutton  Place 
(372  K*  to  the  N.),  a  Renaissance  mansion  of  the  Tudor  period,  with 
highly  interesting  terracotta  decorations;  Clandon  Park,  2  M.  to  the  N.E., 
on  the  road  to  (12  H.)  Leatherhead  (p.  59)  \  and  Oodalming  (see  below), 
4  M.  to  the  S.  A  favourite  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  ffindhead  (p.  65), 
12  M  to  the  8.W.,  but  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  taking  the  train  to 
ffaslemerc  (see  below). 

From  Guildford  to  Dorking  on  foot,  see  p.  60.  —  Railway  to  Dorking 
and  Reigate  and  to  Farnborough  and  Beading^  see  p.  46 ;  to  Sortham,  p.  61. 

Beyond  Gnildford  tlie  train  passes  through  a  tnnnel  and  soon 
reaches  (34V2  M.)  Farncombe  and  — 

35  M.  Oodalming  (King's  Arms;  Angel),  a  quaint  little  coun- 
try-town (accent  on  the  first  syllable),  with  sereral  old-fashioned 
timber-houses  (17th  cent.).  The  Church  near  the  station  is  a  large 
building  with  a  Norman  tower.  On  the  hill  to  the  N.  is  the  im- 
posing new  building  of  the  Charterhouse  Sthool,  remored  from 
London  to  Godalming  in  1872;  it  has  room  for  600  boys.  The 
library  contains  the  MS.  of  *The  Newcomes'  by  Thackeray  and  many 
of  the  original  'Punch'  drawings  by  Leech,  both  novelist  and  artist 
having  been  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  The  country  round  God- 
aiming  affords  abundance  of  charming  walks.  —  3672  ^*  Mil  ford; 
38V2  ^'  Witley,  with  an  E.  E.  church  containing  some  brasses. 

43  M.  Haidemere  (White  Horse,  R.  &  A.  34.  6(2. ;  Railway  Inn) 
is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  Tisit  to  Blackdown  and  the  Hiadhead, 
two  fine  points  of  view.  George  Eliot  lived  at  Brookbank  in  Skoiter 
MUi,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station;  Tennyson  built  himself  a 
house  (Aldworth ;  where  he  died  in  1892)  on  the  S.  side  of  Blaeh^ 
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'  down  Hill ,  which  rises  aboat  2  M.  to  the  S. ;  and  Prof.  Tyndall 
(1820-93)  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  house  near  the  top 
of  Hlndhead. 

Fbom  Haslsmbbb  to  thb  Hindhbad,  2Vs  M.  On  leaving  the  station  we 
turn  to  the  left,  soon  afterwarda  turning  to  the  left  again,  crossing  the 
railway,  and  passing  to  the  right  of  the  church.  At  the  (>/4  M.)  hifar- 
cation  we  descend  to  the  left,  passing  a  red,  gabled  house.  The  long 
dark  ridge  of  the  Hindhead  is  now  in  full  view  ahead  of  us.  We  continue 
straight  on  along  the  hollow  lane,  keeping  the  hedge  close  on  the  left, 
until  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  saddle  is  gained,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  summit,  across  picturesque  stretches  of  gorse  and  heather.  ." 
The  lane  now  becomes  a  cart-track  and  descends  steeply,  afterwards  ascend- 
ing again  and  leading  to  (45-60  min.)  Windy  Oap^  close  under  the  summit.  ^ 
[iunother  route  leads  at  once  under  the  railway,  to  the  right  (3.)  of  the 
station,  and  turns  to  the  right  a  little  way  up  the  hill.  The  lane  thus  en- 
tered runs  right  up  to  d  H.)  the  Hindhead,]  The  highest  point  of  the 
Hindheftd  (903  ft.),  marked  by  a  granite  cross,  comn^ands  a  most  beau^ 
tiful  and  extensiye  view,  including  the  Hampshire  Downs  on  the  8.  W. 
and  Leith  Hill  (p.  6())  on  the  E.  The  cross  and  the  name  (Gibb$t  Sill) 
attached  to  this  spot  eommemorate  the  murder  of  a  sailor  in  1786  at  a 
point  (marked  by  a  stone)  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  hill,  and  the  fact  that  the  murderers  were  afterwards  captured  and 
hanged  on  the  scene  of  their  crime.  The  romantic  and  lonelv  hollow 
round  which  the  road  here  runs,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  *Kicholas 
Hiekleby\  is  called  the  *DtviC$  Punch  Bowl;  and  the  tourist  should  make 
his  way  along  it,  either  by  the  old  coach-road  or  by  the  road  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Hindhead,  to  the  W.,  to  C/4  M.)  the  BuU  Hotel,  which  lies 
»  little  beyond  the  point  where  the  roads  meet. 

Fbom  thb  Hibdhbad  to  Fabbhax  viA  Fbbbshaii  Ponm  and  Wavbb- 
I.BT  Abbby,  Q-10  M.  Tolerable  walkers,  who  do  not  wish  to  return  io  Hasle- 
mere,  may  extend  the  Hindhead  excursion  very  agreeably  as  follows.  From 
the  Royal  Huts  Inn  we  follow  the  Famham  road  to  the  N.W.  and  after 
Vs  M.  dlTOige  firom  it  to  the  left  by  the  road  indicated  by  the  sign-post 
as  leading  to  Churt  and  Frensham.  This  leads  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
moor  to  (^urt  and  (4H.)  Frensham  Great  Pond,  a  small  lake  in  the  middle 
of  Frensham  Oommon,  a  sandy  heath,  with  three  curiously-shaped  mounds 
known  as  the  DeoiVe  Jumpe.  We  keep  to  the  road,  which  skirts  the  E. 
(right)  side  of  the  pond.  At  the  (^/sH.)  cross-roads,  where  there  is  a 
school,  we  keep  to  the  right,  soon  reaching  (1/4  H.)  a  bridge  over  the 
Wep,  To  the  right  is  Pierr^pont  HovMy  a  pleasing  example  of  Korman 
Shawns  modem-antique  style.  Ascending  the  hill  for  a  few  minutes  more, 
we  reaeh  MiUbridge^  where  we  keep  straight  on  if  bound  for  Farnham  direct 
(SVt  H.),  or  turn  to  the  right  at  the  post-office  if  eoing  to  Waverley 
Abbey.  In  the  latter  ease  we  turn  to  the  left  at  (IV4  H.)  Tilford,  and 
after  Vi  H*  more  to  the  right.  V4  H*  Bridge,  where  we  keep  straight  on  up 
the  hill.  At  the  (6  min.)  top  we  diverge  to  the  left  and  follow  the  cart 
traek  through  the  wood,  which  rejoins  the  road  1/3  H.  farther  on,  a  little 
above  the  entrance  to  Waverley  Abbey y  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on 
applieation  to  the  lodge-keeper.  The  remains  of  this  Cistercian  monastery, 
of  the  13th  eent.,  which  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Walter  Seott  the 
title  of  his  first  novel,  are  fragmentary,  but  they  are  very  prettily 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wey.  ~  Waverley  Abbey  is  2  M.  firom  Fam- 
ham by  the  direct  road.  —  Famham,  see  p.  70. 

Beyond  Haslemere  are  (47  M.)  Liphook  (Royal  Anchor)  and 
(51i/3  M.)  List  (Spread  Eagle),  both  good  centres  for  pedestrians. 

About  ft  M.  to  the  If.W.  of  Liss  is  Belheme  (Que«n)y  the  home  of 
Oilberi  White  (d.  1783),  who  has  left  a  full  and  loving  description  of  the 
district  in  his  ^ITataral  History  of  Selbome".  Walkers  to  Sel borne  may 
go  on  to  (6  M.)  Alton  (Swan),  a  station  on  the  Aldersbot,  Farnham,  and 
Winchester  branch  of  the  8.  W.  Railway. 
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b6  M»  P«t«rBflQld  (Red  Lion;  Bol^hinjy  a  small  town  with 

a  large  grammar-school ^  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (9  V2  ^0 

V         Midhurst  (p.  61).  Beyond  Petersfleld  the  train  penetrates  the  chalky 

>^       South  Downs  by  a  tunnel,  passes  (6372  M.)  Bowland^a  CasiU,  and 

reaches  (66  M.)  HavanU  —  Thence  to  (74  M.)  Portsmouthy  seeR.?. 


10.  Isle  of  Wight. 

RAII.WA7  from  London  (South  Western  Railway  from  Waterloo  Station, 
comp.  R.  9:  or  London.  Brighton^  and  South  Coast  Railway  from  Victoria 
or  London  Bridge,  see  B.  7)  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  f  n  2V4-3V4  hrs.  (fares 
Vh.  4<f.,  Is.  9d.,  6«.  2d.);  to  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  2*/4-0  hrs.  (ftires  18s. 
lid.,  8s.  il<f.,  7s.  4d.  \  return,  ayailable  for  a  month,  34s.  8d.,  15s.  lOd.,  14s  ). 
Another  direct  route  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  by  the  8<mih 
Western  Railway  to  Stokes  Bay  i^.  80),  to  theW.  of  Portsmouth,  and  thence  by 
steamer  in  1/4  hr.  to  Byde  fsame  time  and  fares).  Through^tickets  Ti&  Stokes 
Bay  are  also  available  via  Portsmouth.  —  Steamboat  from  Portsmouth  to 
Ryde  in  Vs  ^'m  ^^  frequent  intervals  during  the  day,  fares  is.  and  8<f . ; 
return-fares  Is.  Bd.,  Is.  Steamers  from  SoutJunnptont  see  p.  74;  from  Lf- 
mingtony  p.  72.  Steamers  also  ply  from  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  to  Sea 
View  and  Bembridge  in  1-1  Vi  hr. 

In  favourable  weather  tiie  finest  points  of  the  island  may  be  visited 
in  Thrbb  Dats:  —  IstDay.  From  Byde  to  ShanUinby  rail  (fares  3s.,  Is. 
4(1.,  Id.)  in  25min.:  thence  on  foot  to  Shanklin  Chine,  and  to  Ventnor 
vi&  Bonchurdi,  in  IV2  hr. ;  in  the  afternoon  to  Blackgang  and  back  in 
41/s  hrs.  by  coach  (comp.  p.  70).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Ventnor  to  Freshwater 
and  Alum  Bay  by  coach  in  8>/e  hrs.,  visiting  the  IKeedles,  and  returning  by 
coach  to  Freshwater  (fare  about  7s.) ;  from  Freshwater  to  Newport  by  train 
in  V«  hr.  —  3rd  Day.  Excursions  from  Newport;  from  Newport  to  Gowes, 
rail  in  V4  hr. —Alternative  routes  for  the  second  and  third  days :  —  2nd  Day. 
From  Ventnor  to  Newport  (10  H.)  by  coach  (p.  70) ;  excursions  from  New- 
port. —  9rd  Day.  From  Newport  to  Tarmoutii  and  Freshwater  by  train 
(p.  72),  in  '/«  br.,  visiting  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles;  in  the  aftomoon 
back  to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cowes.  —  Three  days  spent  in  this 
manner  will  show  the  chief  beauties  of  the  island,  but  those  who  hare 
time  to  spare  will  prefer  to  spend  at  least  7>10  days  here.  —  To  see 
as  much  as  possible  in  Ohs  Dat,  take  an  early  train  from  Bvde  to 
Ventnor,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  time  for  the  coach  (10  a.m.) 
to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay,  and  back  to  Freshwater  (as  above);  In  the 
afternoon  proceed  by  train  from  Freshwater  to  Newport,  and  visit  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  ;  then  to  Byde  or  Cowes  by  late  train.  —  Two  Dats:  — 
1st  Day.  From  Byde  to  Newport  by  train ;  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  on  foot; 
from  Ifewport  to  Shanklin  by  rail;  from  Shanklin  to  Ventnor  on  foot; 
spend  night  at  Ventnor.  —  3nd  Day.  Coach  (as  above)  to  Freshwater  and 
Alum  Bay  (visiting  the  Needles),  and  back  to  Freshwater;  train  fr^m 
Freshwater  to  Newport;  railway  to  Cowes;  steamboat  to  Portsmouth  or 
Southampton. 

The  fares  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  railway  are  very  high,  and  third-olaas 
carriages  are  generally  provided  only  on  one  or  two  trains  daily,  nuuing 
at  an  inoonveniently  early  hour.  As,  however,  the  distances  are  short, 
the  traveller  wiU  find  that  the  numerous  coaches,  supplemented  by  a 
little  walking,  will  make  him  comparatively  independent  of  the  railway. 
—  In  the  height  of  the  season  the  island  is  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
accommodation  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  unless  previously  ordered. 
Boarding-houses  and  lodgings  are  numerous. 

A  trip  round  the  island  (occupying  6-7  hrs.),  for  which  an  op^r- 
tnnity  is  usually  afforded  thrice  a  week  in  summer  by  steamets  from 
Byde  and  Cowes,  is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather. 

The  *l8le  of  Wi^ht,  the  Y^ti^  of  the  Romans,  lying  from  3  to 
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6  M.  distant  from  the  S.  eoast  of  England,  contains  within  a  com- 

paratiTely  narrow  compass  a  remarkable  variety  of  charming  scenery. 

In  circumference  it  measures  ahout  65  M, ;  from  £.  to  W.  it  is  22  M. 

long,  and  from  N.  to  S.  13  M.  hroad.   Pop.  (1891)78,720.    Tfee 

highest  points  are  St.  Catherine's  Hill  (p.  70)  to  the  S.W.,  which 

is  830  ft.  high,  and  Shanklin  Down  to  the  S.E.,  795  ft»  in  height.  ♦ 

The  Underdiff  on  the  S.,  and  Alum  Bay  and  Freshwater  £;liffs  on  « - 

this  "W.  are  the  finest  points.  —  The  river  Medina  divides  the  island        -^^J 

into  two  portions,  or  hundreds,  called  the  East  and  West  Medina,        *^* 

each  comprising  16  parishes.    Th«  S.  part  is  sometimes  spoken  of 

as  the  Back  of  the  Island. 

y  Byde. -^  *PivtL  Ho^l;  ^Ebplamade;  Sivieb's;  Eaolb,  all  on  the 
beach,  with  a  fiae  view.  In  Union  Street:  KKm\  ¥bl9's.  All  these  are 
first-class  hotels,  the  Pier  and  the  Esplanade  being  the  most  expensive : 
B.  A  A.  4».  6d.,  jD.  ds.  Bd.  to  bs.  —Higher  up  (beyond  Yelfs),  about  >/«  M. 
-from  the  Pier,  Ckown,  B.  &  A.  3«.  8(f.,  commercial.  —  *Toting^s  Restaurant^ 
90  Union  Street;  JlbanVy  on  the  Bqilanade.  -^  Private  lodgings  not  ex- 
orbitant. —  J*oit  Office,  Union  Street.  —  Beffattcn  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  — 
Theatre  i  at  the  top  of  Union  St.  —  Vectis  Physical  Recreation  Courts^ 
Bennett  St.  —  Baths  at  the  end  of  the  short  pier  (adm.  6d.). 

The  railway  at  Byde  runs  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier  (Pier  Head  Sta- 
tion), and  travellers  with  through-tickets  to  Byde  are  conveyed  without 
extra  charge  to  the  Pier  Gates  or  Bt.  John's  Road  (town)  stations.  Passen- 
gers for  other  parts  of  the  island  are  taken  on  without  change  of  carriage. 

Oaadiea  run  from  Byd«  in  summer  to  Ventnor,  Shanklin,  Osborne, 
Hewport,  and  other  places  of  interest.  *- 

Syde,  an  agreeable  and  thriving  watering-place  (10,952  inhab.), 
with  an  Esplanade,  nearly  2  M.  long,  affords  many  pleasant  walks. 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.),  Y2  ^-  in  length,  is  a  favourite  and 
fashionable  promenade  (^Restaurant);  along  one  side  run  an  electric 
tramway-line  and  the  pier  railway  (see  above).  Th.e' School  of  Art, 
in  George  St.,  contains  a  small  museum.  All  Saints  Church,  designed 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  (good  view  from  "^ 
the  tower  {  small  fee).   To  the  W.  of  the  pier  i§  the  building  of  the  >( 

Boyal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.   To  the  S.E.  of  Ryde  lie  ar  number  o^        ^ 
picturesque  country-seats,  and  the  pleasant  villages  of  Spring  Vdie,         )p 
Sea  View  (Crown\  with  a  long  pier  (steamers  to  Portsmouth),  and        v 
St.  Helen's  (p.  68).    The  surrounding  district  is  finely  wooded.  • 

To  QuABB  Abbbt  aKd  Fishboubne,  a  pleasant  walk  qt  3  hrs.   (there  ^ 

«nd  back).  Starting  from  the  Grown  Hotel,  we  descend  Thomas  Street  4^ 
to  the  N.,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left  (Spencer  Bead;  over  one 
of  the  gates  in  which  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  stag);  we  then  walk 
straight  on  till  we  reach  (10  min.)  a  small  gate.  To  the  right,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  second  gate,  opening  on  a  footpath,  which  leads  in  10  min. 
to  Minstead  Church  (rebuilt  in  1842).  The  figure  of  a  man  on  a  ram's  head  over 
the  gateway  here  is  said  to  have  been-  a  Saxon  idol.  We  next  turn  to  the 
right,  and  reach  a  point  where  we  see  a  road  on  the  left,  a  narrow  wood- 
path  on  the  right,  and  another  road  between  the  two.  We  take  the  last  or 
intermediate  track,  arriving  after  a  few  paces  opposite  the  gate  of  a  private 
dwelling,  where  we  take  the  path  to  the  left.    Emerging  from  this  on  to  ^ 

the  highroad  we^  turn  to  the  'iebt,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  inconsiderable,  « 

but  prettily-situated  ruin  of  *C|uarr  Abbey,  an  old  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  In  1132.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  much  visited  by  geologists.  —  From  the  ruin 

6* 
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we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  through  the  gate  and  archway, 
to  0/4  hr.)  Fishbottrne  or  Fishhouie  (Jinny  well  spoken  of),  picturesquely 
situated  amid  luxuriant  wood  at  the  entrance  of  Wootton  Creek.  Charming 
view.    We  return  to  Byde  by  the  same  road. 
^  Fbom  Btob  to  Kewpobt.     The  direct  railway  route  is  by  8maU- 
brooky  Ashley,  Haven  Street,    Woott<m,  and   Whippingham  (20-25  min.  \  fares 
2«.,  U.  6d.,  is.  or  8V2<I<;  comp.  Map).    Whippingham  is  the  station  for  ' 
Oi^orne  (see  p.  74).    In  Whippingham  Chttreh,  designed  by  the  late  Prince 
U  Con8ort,«the  Princess  Beatrice  was  married  to  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
/  berg,  in  1885.   It  contains  a  medallion  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Theed  and 
a  font  designed  by  Princesses  Christian  and  Louise.    The  Queen  attends 
the  service  here  when  she  is  residing  at  Osborne.  —  liTewport  may  also 
be  reached  by  railway  from  Byde  or  Ventnor  via  Sandown  (see  below). 

From  Rydb  to  Vbntnob,  12  M.,  railway  in  V2^/4  ^r-  (fares  from 
St.  JohEi's  Road  3s.,  2$.,  HVs^^m  from  the  Pier  Head  is.,  20.  iOd., 
is,  472<2*)*  —  From  the  Pier  Head  the  train  runa  along  the  pier, 
stopping  at  the  Pier  Gates  at  its  landward  end,  to  8t,  John's  Road, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Ryde.  The  railway  then  runs  S. 
to  (4  M.  from  St  John's  Road)  Brading  (Bugle;  Wheatsheaf),  a  small 
and  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Brading  Down.  The  ancient  stocks 
A  and  hull-baiting  ring  are  still  preserved  here.  The  Church  contains 
the  burial-chapel  of  the  Oglanders,  a  family  which  came  over  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  their  ancestral  seat  of  Nun- 
welly  in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  park,  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  Af orton  Famij  near  Brading,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  *Roman 
Villa,  with  tesselated  floors  (adm.  Is. ;  children  6(2.).  A  series  of 
Roman  coins  (A.D.  222-350),  numerous  tiles,  window-glass,  and  a 
human  skeleton  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 

Branch-line  from  Brading  to  St.  Helenas  and  (3  M.)  Bemibridgey  at  the 
mouth  of  Brading  Harbour  or  estuary  of  the  Tory  part  of  which  has  lately 
been  reclaimed.    Bembridge  {Royal  Spithead  Hotel.,  B.  &  A.  from  is.  ^d.y 
\^         D.  bs.)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing  and  has  direct  steamboat  eommun- 
S»  ication  with  Portsmouth  (see  p.  66).    Adjoining  it  are  excellent  golfing- 

X,         links.   —   About  1  H.   to  the  S.E.  of  Brading,  at  the  foot  of  Bembridge 
^  Down  (356  ft.),  is  the  church  of  Taverlandy  with  a  Korman  door  and 

^  C  chancel-^  arch.    Towards  the   sea  Bembridge  Down  ends  in  Culver  Cliffs. 

JS        >^  6  M.    Sandown  [Sandown  Hotel;  Pier;  King^s  Head;  York, 

*^         well  spoken  of,  R.  &  A.  4«.),  the  junction  for  Newehurchy  Horringford^ 

il^     and  Newport  (p.  71),  a  thriving  town  and  frequented  bathing-place 

j3        with  8600  Inhab.,  a  pier  (extended  in  1895),  and  an  esplanade. 

^^     JL        S^s  M.   Shanklin.  —  *HoLLiSB'si^Hi£rTOM'sRoTAi.SPA,ontheEspla- 

\nade;  Mabimb  Hotel,  near  the  station;  Daish's,  in  the  town;  GLAKUfDOH. 

—  Numerous  boarding-houses  on  the  Esplanade. 

Ooachas  ply  from  Shanklin  to  Blackgang,  Carisbrooke,  and  Newport, 

to  Oowes  and  Osborne,  and  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay.  —  Oab  from 

the  station  to  the  village  or  cliffs,  for  1-2  pers.,  with  one  horea  1«.,  with 

two  horses  Is.  6d.,  to  the  shore  2s.  6<l.  or  3x.  6tf. ;  each  addit  pers.  6d.  or  9<f . 

Shanklin  (300  ft.),  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  Is  now  an  ex- 

,>         tensive  watering-place  with  3277  inhab.,  a  good  beach,  and  a  pier. 

^^^        In  1861  its  population  was  only  355.  The  picturesque  old  Reciofy 

\  *         is  completely  overgrown  with  unusually  fine  myrtles.  Close  to  Shank- 

^   i    lin  is  *8hanklin  Chine  ('ravine',  or  *cleft' ;  Inn),  a  deep  and  plc- 

>L         turesque  Assure  in  the  cliffs,  opening  towards  the  sea.  To  reach  it  we 


t; 
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pToeeed  stniiglit  from  the  station,  in  an  easterly  direotiony  for  about 
5  min. ;  then  turn  to  the  right  through  the  Tillage,  and,  ahout  100 
paoes  beyond  Daish's  Hotel,  desoend  to  the  left.  A  little  farther  on 
a  footpath  descends ,  to  the  right ,  to  the  seaward  entrance  of  the 
^  Ohine  (20  min.),  closed  by  a  gate  (adm.  3(2.).  On  a  shield  oyer  a 
small  fountain  are  seme  lines  written  by  Longfellow  when  staying  / 
here  in  1868.  We  traverse  the  ehine  in  about  10  minutes.  Quitting 
the  upper  end,  we  take  the  footpath  to  the  left,  whieh  soon  crosses 
the  carriage-road,  and  leads  us  in  20  min.  (with  beautiful  retro- 
spective views)  to  Luccombe  Ckine^  another,  but  less  attractive  rav- 
ine. Without  descending  (left),  we  go  straight  on  through  the  gate. 
About  Vs  M.  farther  on,  the  path  descends  through  wood  to  the 
'Landslip^  which  it  traverses  to  (1/4  hr.)  — 
\  Bonohnroli  (Bonchurch  Hotel,  B.  &  A.  4^.  6i.,  B.  2«.,  D.  48.), 
lying  picturesquely  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  *Vndercliffy  a  curious 
rocky  plateau  or  row  of  cliffs,  V*'!  Va  M.  in  width,  owing  its  po- 
sition and  appearance  to  a  succession  of  landslips,  and  extending 
to  Blackgang  Chine  (p.  70),  a  distance  of  6-7  M.  (To  reach  the 
village  and  hotel  we  ascend  to  the  right.)  The  old  churchyard  ^ 
(gate  opened  by  attendant)  contains  Uie  graves  of  John  Sterling 
(a  plain  stone  in  the  S.W.  corner),  whose  life  was  written  by  Car- 
lyle,  and  of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  author  of  the  'Shadow  of  the  / 
Gross'.  The  tiny  church  is  of  Norman  origin.  The  lovely  *Ohuroh- 
yard  of  the  new  church  is  a  little  farther  up  the  hill.  The  Pulpit 
Rock  and  Hadfield^s  Lookout  or  Flagstaff  Hock,  in  the  grounds  of 
Undermount  (no  adm.),  and  *SU  Boniface  Down  (786  ft.),  command 
magnificent  views.  Either  continuing  to  follow  the  road,  or  return- 
ing to  the  path  along  the  cliffs,  we  reach,  in  20  min.  more  — 

•^      Yentnor.  —  Hotels.    *Mabihs,  B.  a  a.  4«.  (kl.,  B.  U.  fid.,  D.  6«.; 

*Rotal;  QuaxN's,  pens.  i0«.6<l.  a  day;  Esflahapb,  B.  A  A.  U.  6<f.,  B.  2#r 
6d.,  D.  U.  Bd.  J  all  admirably  situated,  with  view  of  the  aea.  In  the  town, 
high  UD,  ^CsAB  A  LoBBTKE,  with  a  pretty  garden,  K,  A  A,  from  8<.  9<f., 
pens.  lOf.  6<f.  per  day.  —  Second  class:  *GoicMaaciAL ,  D.  3«.}  Olobk; 
Caowv  A  B08B,  moderate;  Tbbiuhus  Hotbl,  at  the  station,  unpretending, 
R.  A  A.  8«.  —  SoLKMT  Tbxfbbahcx  HoTBLy  high  up,  with  fine  view.  In 
the  vicinity  are  various  other  hotels  and  numerous  lodging-houaes  i  charges 
from  2-3/. 

Ooaohea.  In  summer  the  following  ezenrsion  -  coaches  ply  regularly 
from  Ventnor :  1.  To  Fi'»skwat§r  Bap,  the  Jf$$dUtt  Alum  Bay^  and  back, 
starting  about  10  a.m.  and  reaching  Ventnor  again  at  7  p.m.  (fare  to 
Freshwater  and  back  6«.,  to  Alum  Bay  and  back  7«.  %d.).  A  stoppage  for 
luncheon  is  made  at  the  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel.  —  2.  To  BUuhgrnng  Chine, 
CmrUbrooU  (h$il;  the  Roman  Villa,  and  Newport,  returning  vii  RookUy, 
Appuldwrcomb€  Park,  and  Wroxall  (11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  fare  O*.;  luncheon 
at  the  Blackgang  Chine  Hotel  or  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Garisbrooke). 
—  8.  To  Arrtten,  Othome,  and  Ccwes,  returning  by  Newport  and  Oodthilt 
(11  a.]]^.  to  6  p.m.;  fare  b$.\  luncheon  at  Gowes).  —  4.  To  Bonehitreh, 
JShantUn.  Sundown,  Brading.  and  Ryd$  (11  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. ;  64.,  to  Shank* 
lin  and  back  Zt. ;  luncheon  at  Sandown  Hotel).  —  6.  To  Blackgang,  every 
morning  and  afternoon  (fare  1«.  6«f.,  there  and  back  2«.). 

Ventnor ,  beautifully  situated  on  Vtninor  Cove ,  is  much  fire- 
quented,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  island,  by  persons  suffering 
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from  complaints  of  tli6  ohett.  In  winter  the  elimatd  ig  almost  Italian 
in  its  mildness,  fiost  and  snow  being  of  rate  oeonnenee,  while  in 
summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breese^  Pop*  (1891)  5817. 
The  Ropal  Victoria  Pier  was  opened  in-  ld87t  About  1  M.  to  the 
W.  is  SteephiU  Castle,  once  occupied  bj  the  Empress  of  Austria,  J 
with  a  beautilnl  garden,  which,  however,  is  rarely  open  to  the 
u  public.  Opposite  is  ^Ventnor  Publ^  Park^  commanding  a  beautiful 
^  yiew  of  the  whole  of  the  UudercHff  from  its  highest  point 

ExoTJKsioNS.  The  principal  excursion  is  to  Bfoefcsransr  (coach,  see 
p.  69).    The  road  runs  at  a  high  level,  passing  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Ventnor  Park,  SteephiU,  and  the  Ventnor  Consumptive  Bospital, 
to  (2M.)5t.  Lawrence,  a  neat  little  village,  the  old  church  of  which 
is  the  most  ancient  in  the  island ,  and  was  long  the  smallest  in  ^ 
Qreat  Britain.   On  the  left  side  of  the  road  stands  the  new  church, "' 
beyond  which,   on  the  same  side,  but  far  below  the  road,   ate 
the  ivy-clad  remains  of  a  small  13th  cent,  house.   [About  ii/a  M. 
to  the  N.  of  this  point  is  Whitwell,  with  an  interesting  Norman 
^  and  E.  E.  church.]  Farther  on  we  pass  the  prettily-environed  villa 
of  Mirables,  and  the  fishing- village  of  Puckaster,  near  which  is 
Lloyd^s  Signal  Station  (left),  and  reach  (4^2  M.)  Sandrock  (•Royal 
Sandrock  Hotel),  velth  a  mineral  spring,  being  the  modem  part  of 
♦  the  village  of  Niton  (White  Lion),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  land- 
ward.  Below  the  village,  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island, 
is  St.  Catherine's  Lighthouse,     About  1  M.   beyond  Sandrock  is 
Blaekgang  (•Blackgang  Chine  Hotel),  up  to  which  point  the  road 
has  wound  along  the  foot  of  the  Undercliff.    The  ilne  marine  views, 
V       with  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  here  recall  the  scenery 
^  v^      of  the  Mediterranean.    Around  are  numerous  country-houses  and 
^"^        villas,  standing  in  the  midst  of  tasteful  pleasure-giounds  and  gardens. 

t^  ^  Adjoiniog  the  hotel  is  the  ravine  called  *Blaekgang  Ohine,  to  which 
a  steep  path,  partly  cut  into  steps,  descends;  the  rocks  here  reach  a  height 
of  400  ft.  We  enter  through  a  bazaar,  where  we  are  expected  either  to 
pnrchase  something  or  make  a  trifling  payment  (6J.)*  Below  Is  a  fine 
stretch  of  beach.  We  return  to  the  top  leisurely  £n  Vs  ^'-  —  Above  Black- 
gang  is  St.  Catherine's  Hill  (8S0  ft.),  commanding  a  most  extensire  view 
orer  land  and  sea. 

Fbom  Ysntnob  to  Fsbshwatbb  Bat  and  Alum  Bat  (22  M. ; 
coach  in  3V2  lirs. ;  fare  bs.  or  6».).  As  far  as  (5Y2  ^0  Blackgang 
the  route  is  the  same  as  above.  Beyond  Blackgang  a  new  military 
road  runs  straight  along  the  coast  to  Freshwater  Bay,  but  the  eoaehea 
usually  follow  the  more  picturesque  old  road  described  below. 
This  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the  village  of  Chale  (Glareudon 
Hotel),  and  enters  a  flatter  and  less  attractive  district.  Kingston^ 
a  little  farther  on,  has  a  small  church  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  roadside,  l^ear  (IOY2  ^0  Shorwell  is  the  fine  old  mansion  of 
Northeourt,  lying  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  woods.  About  2Ys  ^* 
farther  on  is  Brixton  (Five  Bells),  with  a  picturesque  old  church, 
restored  in  1852.     Next  come  (15  M.)  Mottistone  and  (16  M.) 
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Brooke;  the  manoT-hoase  of  the  latter,  on  the  left,  is  pleasantly 
embowered  in  groves  of  noble  trees.  Opposite  is  a  small  new 
church.  Above  ns,  on  the  right,  is  Mottistone  Dovtriy  700  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  About  1  M.  before  reaching  Freshwater  Bay 
we  obtain  a  view  of  Yarmouth  (p.  72),  the  Solent,  and  the  main* 
land  to  the  right.  From  (20  M,')  FrcBhwater  Bay  (jp.  73)  we  may 
■  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Alum  Bay  (p.  73),  where  the  coach  waits  long 
enough  to  allow  of  a  visit  to  the  Needles  (p.  73). 

FsoK  VBNTWon  TO  Nbwpokt,  15  M.,  railway  in  35  min.  (fares* 
'3«.  6d.,  2s.  8d.,  Is.  3(i.),  passing  Wroxall^  Sandown  (p.  68),  At-  _ 
veratone,  Newehufeh,  Horringford,  Merstone,  BlackvoaUr,  and  Shide, 

A  new  direct  line  vi&  St.  Lawrence  (p.  70)  and  aodthiU  (fee  below)  is 
now  approaohing  completion. 

The  coaches,  which  are  preferable  to  the  railway,  generally  run 
via  Blackgang  (comp.  p.  70).  The  direct  road  via  Godshill  (10  M.) 
ascends  between  WroxaU  Down  (right)  and  Rew  Dovm  (left)  to  (2  M.) 
Wroxall  (rail,  stat,  see  above).  To  the  left  lies  the  noble  *Park  of 
Appuldureombef  containing  the  magni&cent  mansion  of  that  name, 
now  used  as  a  school.  On  the  highest  point  in  the  park  stands  a 
granite  obelisk,  70  ft.  high,  and  partly  destroyed  by  lightning,  erected 
iu  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  author  of  a  complete  history  of  the 

|Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  former  owner  of  this  estate.   Splendid  *View. 

![**    4V2  M.  Godshill  (Grifiin),  with  a  large  and  interesting  church  v 
situated  picturesquely  on  the  top  of  a  knoll.  Beyond  (61/2 M.)  Book-  ' 
ley  the  road  passes  near  Gateombe  Park.  —  8  M.  Blackwater; 
9V4  M.  Shide  (railway-stations,  see  above). 

4-^      10  M.  Kewport.  —  Bugle  ;  Wasbubton  j  Swam.  —  Whkatsheaf, 

\good  second-class  house,  table-dlidte  at  1.15  o'clock,  is.  Hd.  \  Btab;  Rosk  A 
Cbowh,  quite  unpretending.  —  Coaehe*  ply  in  summer  to  Yentnor  (eomp. 
^  p.  6flf),  Ryde,  etc. 

Newport,  the  capitol  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  10,216  inhab., 
lies  on  the  Medina  (p.  67),  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  It 
was  once  the  *newport'  of  Carisbrooke  (see  p.  72),  whence  the  name. 
The  imposing  Church  contains  a  tasteful  "'Monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (see  p.  72),  by 
Maroehetti,  ereeted  by  Queen  Victoria.  Iu  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mu- 
seum, in  Quay  St,  are  small  local  collections.  In  Sept.,  1648,  Char- 
les I.  was  brought  from  Carisbrooke  to  take  part  iu  the  negotiations 
for  the  so-called*  Treaty  of  Newport',  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
Qrammar  School.  On  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  negotiations  Charles 
was  removed  (Nov.  30th)  to  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire  (p.  95), 
which  he  soon  left  for  WhitehaU  and  his  death  (Jan.  30th,  1649). 
—  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Newport  rises  — 
^  *Gariibroeke  OasUe.  (It  is  reached  by  ascending  the  High 
Street  to  the  monumental  cross ,  where  we  turn  to  the  left ;  at  the 
cross-roads  we  descend  the  road  bearing  slightly  to  the  right,  which 
almost  immediately  begins  to  ascend  and  leads  to  the  castle.) 
This  ancient,   ivy-clad  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  island  is 
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piotureaquely  placed  on  the  top  of  a  steep  eminenoe  (admlssioa 

4d.,  no  gratuity). 

The  earliest  building  waa  Saxon,  but  the  Keep^  the  oldest  existing 

portion,  is  of  Gorman  origin.    The  other  parts  date  chiefly  from  the  iSth 

cent.,  while  the  outworks  were  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  was 
X.  detained  captive  here  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  execution;  and 
^  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Oloucester,  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Elisabeth, 

^        were  afterwards  imprisoned  here.  The  princess  died  in  the  castle  19  months 
\.         after  her  father's  death,  and  the  young  prince  was  released  two  years 
I  later.    The  remains  of  the  rooms  where  Charles  was  imprisoned,  and  of 


f'tbe  chamber  in  which  his  daughter  breathed  her  last,  may  still  be  seen. 
The  castle-well,  200  ft.  deep,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  donkey^ 
Or\  -^  inside  a  large  windlass  wheel,  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors. 
^    '    We  may  ascend  to  the  top,  and  walk  round  the  walls  of  the  castle,  the 
>w  X.      view  from  which  embraces  an  extensive  and  thoroughly  Snglish  land- 
^T>v     scape,  with  numerous  houses  and  villages:   close  by  is  the  village  of 
:   N^  ^    Carisbrooke,  farther  ofi  Newport  and  the  River  Medina,  and  in  the  distance 
V^         the  Solent  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  —  The  restored  Church  of  Caris- 
brooke (Red  Lion;  Waverley),  contemporaneous  with  the  castle,  possesses 
ta  simple,  but  handsome  and  well-proportioned  tower.  A  Roman  Villas  with 
a  tesselated  floor,  was  discovered  at  Carisbrooke,  near  the  castle,  in  1809 
(adm.  6d.). 

Another  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  S.  B.  to  the  village 
of  (3  H.)  Axreton,  lying  in  a  picturesque  valley,  the  dwelling-place  of 
Legh  Richmond's  ^Dairyman's  Daughter',  whose  remains  repose  in  the 
churchyard.  A  walk  of  1/2  hr.  from  this  point  will  bring  us  to  the  summit 
of  ^Arreton  Down,  which  commands  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied 
prospects  in  the  Island.  To  the  If  .E.  the  view  is  terminated  by  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport,  while  to  the  S.  the  eye  rests  on  the  fertile  valley  of  tho-. 
"f  Var^  which  separates  the  central  chain  of  hills  from  the  southern.  At  the 
top  are  two  large  barrows,  in  which  some  ancient  armour  has  been  dis- 
covered, —  Arreton  and  Arreton  Down  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from 
Ryde  or  Ventnor,  by  taking  the  train  to  Horringford  (p.  71),  which  is  1 II . 
from  Arreton. 

F&OH  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Fbesuwatba,  12  M*,  railway 
in  35-40  min.  (fareaSs.,  2s.,  Is.)-  The  first  aUtlon  18(1V4M.) 
Carisbrooke  (see  aboye).  To  the  right  extends  Parkhurst  Forest.  — ^ 
5Y2M.  Calborne  Is  the  station  torShalfieet  (with  a  Norman  church) 
and  for  the  flshing-village  of  Newtown,  lylth  its  large  salt-works, 
on  Newtown  Bay.  —  7  M.  Ningwood, 

91/2  M.  Tarmcntli  (*Oeorge  Hotel;  Bugle;  King's  Head),  a  small 
town  in  a  flat  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tar  (not  to  be  con- 
fonnded  with  the  stream  of  the  same  name  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Is- 
land). The  church  of  8t.  James  contains  the  monument  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Holmes,  governor  of  the  island  in  1667-92.  The  Castle  was 
erected  by  Henry  Vlll. 

Fbom  Yabmouth  to  Southampton.  When  time  is  limited ,  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  return- journey  to  Kewport  by  taking  one  of  the 
steamers  which  ply  3-4  times  a  day  from  Yarmouth  to  Lymington  (fare 
1«.  Sd.  or  Is.  2d.).  The  passage  occupies  about  Vs  ^^'  From  Lymington  to 
Bishopstoke  (Southampton)  by  train  in  1  hr.  Passengers  may  book  through 
from  Yarmouth  to  I<ondon  (Waterloo).  —  Bxcursion- steamers  ply  from-^ 
Yarmouth  to  Ryde,  Cowes,  Bournemouth,  etc. 

12  M.  Freshwater,  the  terminus  of  the  line  and  the  station  for 
(1  M.)  Freshwater  Gate,  (2  M.)  Totland  Bay ,  and  (3  M.)  Alum 
Bay,  to  all  of  which  omnibuses  ply  in  connection  with  the  trains. 
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Freshwater  Oate  (^Freshwater  Bay  UoUl,  R.  &  A.  4s.  6d.,  D.  58.,    ^ 
finely  situated ;  Albion^  R.  &  A.  4«. ,  D.  4a.  6d. ;  Temperance  Hotelk^ 
taking  its  name  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  coast-line,  opposite^ 
Freshwater  Bay,  is  now  a  rising  little  sea-bathing  resort  and  a**.^ 
Xgood  starting-point  for  hoating- expeditions  and  other  excursions.    ^ 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  ^Lord  Holmes'  Parlour  and  Kitchen*  and  ^ 
other  remarkable  caves.  Farringford^  the  marine  residence  of  the  -^>^ 
late  Lord  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  W.  Tj  V 
The  bay  *  contains  two  isolated  rocks  resembling  the  Needles  (seeQ^^ 
below).   Coach  to  Ventnor,  see  p.  69.  ^ 

The  •Walk  along  the  cliffs  ftom  Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  in  the  island.  From  the 
Freshwater  Bay  Hotel  we  ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  downs,  over- 
looking the  sea,  to  (V2  l^r.)  ti^9^  Down  (485  ft),  which  is  marked 
by  a  beacon  and  affords  a  splendid  *Yiew  of  the  sea  to  the  S.,  the 
Solent  and  the  Hampshire  coast  to  the  N.,  and  of  the  W.  part  of 
the  island.  Totland  Bay  (see  below)  lies  below  us  on  the  N.  Con- 
tinuing to  follow  the  edge  of  the  chalk-cliffs  for  2-272  M-  more,  we 
come  in  sight  of  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles.  (The  best  view  is 
obtained  f^om  the  fort  at  the  point,  but  visitors  are  not  always  ad- 
mitted.) At  the  point  we  are  about  1  M.  from  the  Needles  Hotel 
(tee  below),  which  lies  a  little  inland  from  the  bay. 

In  fine  weatker  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  make  the  excursion  from 
Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay  by  boat,  as  this  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
Keedles  and  the  fine  cliffs  (boat  with  boatmen  10-15«.  or  more).  The 
perpendicular  Freshwater  Oliffi,  400-500  ft.  high,  consist  of  chalk  with 
clearly  defined  layers  or  ribbons  of  flint.  The  finest  are  those  of  *Xain 
Beach,  where  numerous  sea-fowl  breed  in  spring.  Before  reaching  the 
Needles  we  pass  the  entrance  of  *deratcheU*B  Bay,  a  small  but  imposing  \ 
reeess,  where  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk  N« 
cliffs  has  formed  a  magnificent  natural  arch,  203  ft.  in  height.  '  ^    ^^^S» 

X-     'Alum  Bay  {^^Royal  Needles  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  4«.,  luncheon  2«.  6d.),^  \ 
80  named  because  alum  is  found  here,  is  reiftatkable  fox  tiie>  curious   ^^ 
and  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  vertical  stripes  of  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  grey  sandstone,  contrasting  with  the  white  chalk  of  the 
rest  of  the  cliffs.   The  Needles  are  three  white,  pointed  rocks  of 
^    chalk,  resting  on  dark-colouxed  bases,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  ^ 
sea  to  a  height  of  100  ft.   On  the  outermost  is  a  lighthouse.   A 
new  pier  has  been  built  in  the  bay,  and  numerous  excursion 
steamers  call  here  in  summer.     . 

Tofland  Bay  (Totland  Bay  Hot^)y  about  I72  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Alum  Bey,  is  another  charming  little  watering-place,  with  a  pier 
and  good  boating  and  bathing.   Bteamers  ply  to  Lymington,  etc. 

From  Nbwpobt  to  Oowbs,  4M.,  railway  in  15-20min.  (fares  is., 
9d.,  4d.).  —  The  road  (41/2  M.)  passes  the  Vniwk  Worldkouse  (right) 
and  (\»it)  Albany  Bajrracks  %\\^  Parkhurst  Prison,  Those  who  prefer 
it  may  descend  the  Medina  in  a  rowing-boat. 
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^  West  CoWeS.  —  ^iUftiHBj  *Gi.0STB^;  FOUNTAIH*,  VkN*;  PICA;  acoBB. 

\y    —  8TBAMBOAT8  to  Southampton  and  to  Rrde  and  Portomoatb  tfereral  timet 

^  'daUy. 
*•       West  Cowea ,  a  Vasy  little  town ,  piettily  situated,  containing 

V      7768inhab.,  and  possessing  the  best  haibour  in  the  island,  has 

jf  yacht-building  yards,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  YacIU 
Squadroriy  the  300  members  of  which  are  the  owners  of  craft  vary- 
ing in  size  from  40  to  500  tons,  and  employ  2000  of  the  bestEngliah 
sailors  as  crews.  Since  1866  this  club  has  been  located  in  the  old 
Ca8tUf  once  used  as  a  state-prison.  Regattas  take  place  frequently 
in  summer  and  autumn,  the  chief  one  in  August.  There  is  a  good 
bathing-beach  to  the  W.  of  the  pier. 

Opposite  West  Cowes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  which  is  about  V2  ^'  broad ,  lies  the  quiet  and  pleasant 
little  town  of  East  Cowes  (Medina  Hotel ;  Prince  of  Wales) ;  steam- 
ferry  (V2^0  every  few  minutes.  In  the  environs  are  the  fine 
country-seats  of  East  Cowes  Castle  and  Norris  Castle  (Duke  of  Bed-« 
ford).  The  grounds  of  the  latter  are  bounded  by  those  of  the  royal 
marine  residence  of  Osborne,  which  is  beautifully  situated  and  fitted 
up  with  great  magnificence  (not  shown  to  visitors). 

TraveUers  intending  to  return  to  London  may  now  take  the  steam- 
boat from  Cowes  to  Pt>rtnn<nUh  (40  min. ;  fares  2$.  id,  and  ij.  Td.),  which 
calls  at  Byde  on.  its  way.  The  passage  along  the  coast  from  Cowes  to 
Byda  is  picturesque  ^  thjB  shores  are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  good  views 
are  obtained  of  Norris  Castle  and  Osborne.  —  Travellers  bound  for  SatUlUtm^ 
ton  may  either  go  direct  by  steamer  (1  hr. ;  Cwes  2$.  Id,  and  U.  Id.}  or 
to  Portsmouth  by  stoamer,  and  thenoe  by  railway.  In  the  former  case 
they  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  SotUhat^pton  Water^  tha  mouth  of  which  is 
protected  by  Calshot  (%mM«,  one  of  the  forts  built  by  Henry  VIIL  About 
y^  !?Vs  K.  farther  up,  to  the  left,  lies  ffythe  (Drummond  Arms),  and  ob  the 
^  opposite  shore  is  seen  JfetUy  Hospital  (p. 82;  abbey  not  visible)..  In  mid- 
stream lies  the  guard-ahip  ^Invincible\ 
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11.  Prom  London  to  Winehoftter  and  Sonthampton. 

New  Forest, 

South  Westkbn  Railway  from  Waterloo  to  (66V2  H.)  Winehotter  In  iV«- 
dVsbrs.  (fares  ii<.,  &«.,  5s,  6(1.;  return-ticket,  19<.  Scf.,  12s.  2d.,  10s.  Sd.)-^ 
to  (79  M.)  aouthampton  in  2^4^  V«  brs.  (fares  13s.,  8s.  2il.,  6s.  6tf.;  return, 
2Ss.,  lis.  6d.,  lis.  6tf,)>    Reiuni'tickets  are  valid  for  fc  month. 

From  London  to  (W/2  M.)  Woking,  see  R.  9.  Beyond  Woking 
the  train  passes  Woking  Convict  Prison^  tc9  invalid  prisoners,  and 
the  Brookwood  iMnatic  Asylum  (both  to  the  light),  and  Yoaehes 
(27VjM.)  Brookwood.  To  the  left  lies  Woking  Necropolis^  an  Im- 
mense cemetery,  2000  acres  in  extent ,  to  which  a  special  funeral 
train  runs  dally  from  London  (private  station  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Road).  In  one  comer  is  a  crematorium.  —  About  Ys  M.  to  the  N. 
of  Brookwood  station  la  Bisley  Common^  the  meeting-place  of  the 
National  Rifle  Ass4»ciation  since  1689. 

About  IVs  H.  .beyond  Brookwood,  on  the  left  (8.),  diverges  the  loop- 
line  to  aVs  M.)  Aldorshoty  (IQi/s  M.)  Farnhamy  (19  M.)  Alton^  and  (30  X.) 
Winchtter. 
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Aldanhot^A^af ;  Imperial),  now  «  busy  town  with  25,000  inhab.  (inelud- 
ing  the  soldiers),  has  grown  to  its  present  size  tlurough  the  establishment 
liere  in  18&4  of  a  larjge  Militabt  Camp,  9  «q.  K.  in  entent,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  20,000  men.  The  military  manoeuvres  which  take  place 
bere  from  time  to  time  are  on  an  eztenaive  scale  and  well  worth  seeing* 
Tlie  most  commanding  point  of  view  is  the  eminence  called  CaMar"*  Camp^ 
•A  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  J>uk$  qf  WsUingtcn^  formerly 
on  the  top  of  the  Qreen  Park  Arch  in  London. 

Famham  (Buth^  well  spoken  of;  Lion  ie  Lamb)  is  a  pleasant  little 
town  with  6615  inhab.,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hop-district  second  in 
importance  to  Kent  alone.  The  Castle,  now  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  originally  built  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  dates  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1662-84;  the  Keep  Is  probably  of  the  13th  century, 
William  Cof>b9tt  (d.  18S6)  was  bom  at  Famhsm  in  the  *Jolly  Farmers% 
Bridge  Sq.  -—  About  IVs  H.  to  the  £.  of  Famham  is  Moor  Pari,  where 
Swift  acted  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple  (d.  1699)  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  *Stella\    Waperley  Abbey,  see  p.  05. 

From  Atton  (Swan)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Selbome  (p.  66),  which  lies 
6  M .  to  the  S.E.  —  17ear  ^/s  H.)  Alveeford  is  Tickbovne  House,  a  name 
well  known  from  the  notorious  law-suit,  which  Is  said  to  have  saddled 
the  estate  with  a  debt  of  90,000f .  --  35  M.  Winehoster,  see  below. 

The  train  now  passes  between  the  Chohham  Ridget  on  the  right 
and  the  Fox  Hills  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Quildford  and  Read- 
lug  railway  (p.  64).  —  33  M.  Famborough  (Queen's,  at  the  North 
Gamp),  one  of  the  stations  for  Aldershot  Gamp,  vhlch  begins  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  it.  To  the  right  lies  Famborough  HiU,  the 
present  home  of  the  Empress  Eog^nle,  who  has  bnllt  a  chapel  (to 
the  left  of  the  railway)  for  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son. 
About  250  acres  of  ground  In  the  enyirons  of  Famborough  are 
oecupied  by  strawberries,  oultiyated  for  the  London  market.  —  Near 
(36V2  M.)  FUet  the  line  skirts  a  small  lake ;  on  the  right  (3/4  M.^ 
is  Elvetham  House,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  iras  entertained  in  1591 
by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  —  39  M.  WinekfiMy  with  a  fine  church 
partly  Norman,  partly  Gothic.  Abont  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  (omn.)  is 
Odiham  (George),  with  an  old  castle  where  King  David  of  Scotland 
was  imprisoned  after  his  capture  at  NeTllle's  Gross  (p.  421).  To  the 
N.  lies  Eversley,  the  home  of  Charles  Eingsley  (d.  1876)  for  33  years. 

The  line  now  passes  through  (41  M.)  Book  and  the  Tillage  of 
Old  Bating  J  where  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  871.  It  contains  the  scanty  ruins  of  Basing  House,  built 
by  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL, 
which  resisted  the  Parliamentary  troops  for  four  years  and  was  finally 
stormed  by  Gromwell  himself  (1645). 

48  M.  Bannggtoke  (Sed  Lion;  RaU,  RfmU  Rooms),  with 
7960  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  Unes  to  Salisbury  (R.  14)  and  Read- 
ing (p.  106).  Glose  to  the  station,  on  the  right,  is  the  ruined  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Qhost  (16th  cent),  in  an  ancient  cemetery.  The  Parish 
Church  is  a  Perp;  building,  restored. 

From  Basingstoke  to  Reading  (Sikhesierf  Strathfiddsaye),  see  p.  106. 

The  route  to  Winchester  now  trayerses  the  chalk  downs. 

66^2  M.  Winchester.  —  Hotels.  Geobgb,  comer  of  High  St.  and 
Jewry  St.,  well  spoken  Of,  B.  k  A.  &s.,  D.  bs.,  board  13<.  per  day^  *Botal, 
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8t.  Peter  St.,  with  a  garden,  quiet;  Bi^ok  Swan,  B.  A  A.  is.  6<f.;  Eaois, 
near  the  S.W.  station,  unpretending. 

Bestaurantg.    Boston^  56  High  St.;  Oeorgt  Hotel  GrilhRoom^  Jewry  St. 

Oabi.  From  either  of  the  stations  to  most  of  the  hotels  Is. ;  from 
station  to  station  Is.  6<i.*,  per  hr.  3f.,  eaeh  addit.  V^  '^^''  1^-  ^*  ^<^«1^ 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  2<i. 

Bailway-  Stations.  South  Western  Station  .^  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town;  Great  Western  Station  (for  Oxford  and  the  Korth,  London  Ti&  Did* 
cot,  etc.),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 

Fiehing  in  the  Itchen;  apply  to  Mr.  ChaiMley,  fishing>4ackle  maker 
near  the  Cathedral. 

Wincheatety  a  city  of  great  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  19,000  inhah.,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  o.lthe  Iteken. 

Before  the  Roman  invasions  Winchester  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Caor  Gwent  (white  castle),  which  was  Latinised  as  Ye»ta  Belgantm.  the 
Belgae  being  the  British  trihe  which  had  its  settlement  here.  In  496  the 
Saxons  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  named  it  ITinteseasler  (coaster  = 
eastrum).  Winchester  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessez, 
Was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  the  West  of 
England,  in  635,  and  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  government  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  Canute  the  Dane,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  After  the  Korman 
Conquest  Winchester  for  a  time  rivalled  London  in  commercial  impor- 
tance, hut  soon  lost  its  pre-eminence,  especially  after  its  visitation  by  a 
serious  fire  in  1141.  Down  to  the  Reformation,  however,  it  maintained  a 
position  of  great  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Now-a-days  the  city  has  that  quiet 
and  venerable  appearance  which  Me  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  seat 
of  a  cathedral;  and  the  woollen  manufacture  for  which  it  was  once 
famous  has  entirely  died  out.  See  Doan  Kitchin's  ^Winchester"  (^Historic 
Towns'  series;  1880). 

To  reach  the  Cathedral  we  descend  the  High  Street  to  the 
carious  old  arcade,  and  turn  to  the  right  by  a  narrow  passage  close 
to  the  City  Cross  ^  a  monument  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored). 

The  *CSathedrftl  (daily  service  at  10  and  3,  with  fair  music), 
a  stately  edifice  ^  incorporittlng  every  style  of  English  architecture 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular,  was  founded  by  Bp.  Walk- 
elin  in  1079,  close  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church  of  the  10th  cent, 
which  had  replaced  one  of  the  7th.  The  choir  and  transepts  wore 
finished  in  1093,  the  conversion  of  the  nave  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular  was  begun  by  Bishop  Edington  before  1366,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1486.  The  builder  (or  transformer)  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  was  Bishop  William  of  Wykekamy 
the  renowned  architect,  ecclesiastic,  and  statesman,  who  occupied 
the  see  from  1366  to  1404.  The  church  is  the  longest  in  England, 
measuring  560  ft.  in  all ;  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  is  208  ft. 
The  arms  of  the  transept  are  flanked  ^ith  aisles,  and  still  retain 
the  form  of  a  pillared  basilica  with  arcades.  The  first  employment 
of  Pointed  architecture  is  seen  in  the  addition  to  the  choir  on  the  E. 
The  *  W.  Fa^de  was  begun  in  1350  by  Bishop  Edington,  finished  in 
the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1860;  the  statue  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  is  modem.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  unimposing,  and  the  stunted  proportions  of  the  only 
tower  detract  considerably  from  its  dignity.  The  Dec.  and  Perp. 
work  at  the  £.endis,  however,  very  fine.  The  Cathedral  is  dedicated 
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to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  H0I7  Trinity;  the  choir  is  also  popul- 
arly supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Svlthln  (day,  July  15th),  whose 
traditionary  connection  with  the  weather  is  ascribed  to  the  nn- 
historic  legend  that  the  remoyal  of  his  body  to  the  shrine  prepared 
for  it  was  delayed  for  40  days  by  rain. 

The  latarior  of  the  church  is  very  impressive  owing  to  the  heauty  of  ^ 
its  proportions,  the  great  length  of  the  Kavs,  and  the  fine  groining.  Visitors 
should  notice  the  remaining  traces  of  Walkelin's  Korman  nave,  such  as 
the  masonry  of  the  piers.  The  fact  that  the  core  of  the  piers  Is  also 
Korman  perhaps  accounts  for  their  unusual  massiveness.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Winchester  is  its  fine  *Chanti'y  Chapelt,  most 
of  which  were  founded  by  Bishops  of  Winchester  between  i860  and  1486. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  is  that  of  Bi»kop  muiam  of  Wfk$hatnj  designed 
by  himself  (1369-1404),  in  the  fifth  bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave^  and 
the  nave  also  contains  that  of  Bishop  Edingion  (p.  76).  On  the  wall  of 
the  N.  aisle,  nearly  opposite  the  chantry  of  William  of  Wykeham,  is  a 
brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Atttten  (1775-1817),  who  is  buried 
beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of  it.  Above  it  is  a  curious  old  epitaph. 
In  the  next  bay  of  the  K.  aisle  is  the  ancient  sculptured  Font^  in  black 
marble,  dating  from  the  12th  century.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is 
9k  (kmUtria^  or  singing  gallery.  Much  of  the  old  stained  glass  was  destroyed 
by  the  Puritans,  but  that  in  the  *W.  Window  dates  in  part  from  1360. 

The  Tbanssfts  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  as  it  now  stands,  and 
show  the  Korman  work  of  Bishop  Walkelin  almost  untouched  (1079-93). 
The  later  Norman  work,  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  early  in  the 
13th  cent.,  is  easily  recognised  by  its  finer  Jointing.  The  8.  arm  con- 
tains memorials  of  Bishop  Witber/orce  (d.  1873)  and  of  Izaak  Walton  (d.  1683; 
in  the  Silkstede  Chapel),  whose  memory  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  Itohen  and  other  streams  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Ohapel  of  the  Holy  Sepvlehre^  in  the  K.  transept,  are  curious, 
though  much  damaged  by  past  neglect  (13th  cent.). 

The  Choib  Is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oaken  screen,  designed 
by  Sir  G.  O.  Scott.  On  passing  it  we  ave  struck  with  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  piers  supporting  the  tower,  which  owe  their  unusual 
solidity  to  a  desire  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  the  first  tower, 
which  fell  soon  after  its  erection.  Under  the  tower  is  the  tomb  of  an 
ecclesiastic ,  which  used  to  be  said  to  hold  the  bones  of  William  Riifttt 
(d.  1100).  The  oaken  *  Stalls  of  1296,  darkened  with  age,  are  richly  carved. 
The  pulpit  was  presented  by  Prior  Silkstede  in  1496,  but  the  bishop's 
throne  is  modem.  The  painted  glass  of  the  *S.  Window  dates  from 
about  1620.  Prolonging  the  choir  towards  .the  E.  is  the  Preshyteryy  con- 
taining a  fine  reredos  of  the  16th  cent,  (restored)  and  an  altar-piece  (Bais^ 
ing  of  Laaarus)  by  West,  The  marriage  of  i^ueen  Hary  with  Philip  of  Spain 
was  celebrated  here  iix  1654,  and  the  chair  preserved  in  Bishop  Langton^s 
chapel  (see  p.  78)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in  which  she  sat  during 
that  eeremonv.  The  presbytery  is  enclosed  at  the  sides  by  handsome  stone 
screens  (16(XV^1626),  upon  which  lie  six  richly  coloured  wooden  mortuary  / 
chests,  containing  Uie  bones  of  Ethelwolf,  Egbert,  Canute,  William  ^ 
Rufus,  and  other  kings,  preserved  firom  the  old  cathedral.  The  identity  / 
of  most  of  tlM  skeletons,  however,  has  long  been  lost. 

Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory,  a  raised  platform  for  the  shrines  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral.  The  E.  end  of  the  feretory  is  adorned 
with  fine  tabemaele-work,  and  in  the  middle  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault 
called  the  Holy  Hole,  probably  a  receptacle  for  relics.  To  the  right  and 
left  (N.  and  6.)  of  the  feretory  are  the  chantries  of  Bishops  Gardiner  (1665) 
and  Fox  (1628),  and  farther  to  the  E.  those  of  Bishop  Waynjlete  (1447-86) 
and  Cardinal  Beaitfort  (d.  1447).  Between  the  last  two  is  the  site  of  the 
once  famons  Shrkse  of  8t,  SwitMn  (see  above). 

The  part  of  the  Cathedral  to  the  E.  of  the  feretory,  including  the  aisles, 
is  mostly  in  the  E.E.  style,  and  the  work  of  Bishop  Luey  (1189-1204).  To 
the  E.  it  terminates  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones, 
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Tbe  Ladp  Chapel^  one  bay  of  wMcli  is  E.E.  and  the  otber  Perp.  (15th  cent.), 
is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  of  ahout  1500,  representing  the  Miracles 
of  the  Virgin.  The  statue  of  Bishop  North  (d.  1890)  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  by  Ohantrey.  The  ohapel  to  the  S.  was  fitted  up  as  a  chantry  by  ^icAop 
lauglm  (d.  IGOl),  who  is  buried  here,  and  that  to  the  K.,  the  Ckapa 
of  the  Guardian  Angels  (12th  cent.),  contains  the  monuments  of  two  bishops 
and  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland  (d.  1634),  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Charles  I. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cbtpt,  the  W.  part  of  which, 
recently  cleared  out,  shows  Walkelin''8  original  plan  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  early  "Xorman  substructure.  The  B.  part  is  the  work  of  Binhop 
Lucy  (p.  77)  and  the  easternmost  bay  was  added  by  Priors  Silkstede  and 
Hun  ton. 

The  Slype^  a  passage  constructed  in  1636  as  a  substitute  for  a 
public  right  of  way  through  the  Cathedral,  leads  from  the  S. W.  comer 
of  the  W.  fagade  (note  the  curious  inscriptions)  to  the  Close  to  the 
S.  of  the  church.  This,  with  its  smooth  turf  and  abundant  foliage, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grey  and  yenerable  Cathedral.  The 
passage  between  the  Norman  arches  of  the  old  chapter-house  and 
the  S.  Transept  leads  to  the  Library,  which  contains  a  flne  copy  of 
the  Vulgate  and  some  relics  taken  from  the  coffin  of  William  Rufus* 
The  entrance  to  the  Deanery,  which  contains  the  old  Prior's  Hall, 
is  distinguished  by  its  three  pointed  arches  of  the  13th  century. 

We  quit  the  Close  by  a  gate  in  the  S.  E.  corner ,  pass  through 
JTin/s  Gate  above  which  is  St.  Swithin's  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
left  into  College  Street,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  College,  the 
second  lion  of  Winchester.  (Apply  at  the  porter^s  lodge  at  the  sec- 
ond gateway  to  the  right ;  fee.)  •Winchester  School,  or  the  College 
of  St.  Mary  Winton,  which  is  connected  with  New  College,  Oxford, 
was  also  built  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1873-96,  and,  though 
extensive  new  buildings  hare  become  necessary ,  the  older  parts 
remain  nearly  unaltered.  It  has  ranked  for  centuries  among  the  lead- 
ing public  schools  of  England,  and  is  attended  by  400  boys. 

The  parts  shown  to  visitors  include  two  quadrangles,  surrounded  by 
the  picturesque  old  School  Buildings;  the  entrance  to  the  Kitehet^,  with  a 
singular  picture  of  a  *Tru8ty  SerranV ;  the  Chapel,  containing  a  carved 
oak  pulpit  from  New  College,  Oxford;  the  CMsten,  with  the  names  of 
Bishop  Ken  (1646)  and  other  eminent  Wykhamists  cut  in  the  stone;  the 
Dining  Hall;  and  the  old  lavatory,  known  by  the  boys  as  ^Mt>ah\  while 
they  call  the  shoe-blacking  place  '^Bdom'  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  —  The  new  buildings, 
also  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  old.  —  At  the  baek 
are  the  *Criek€t  FieldB,  prettily  situated  on  the  river,  and  alTording  a 
good  view  of  the  College  and  of  St.  Catharine's  Hill  or  ^Hills'. 

Farther  along  College  Street,  on  the  left  side  and  beyond  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  Wolveaey  Palace,  a  Norman  structure  built 
by  Bishop  Henri  de  Blois  in  1138.  There  are  interesting  remains 
of  the  Saxon  keep.  Queen  Mary  resided  here  in  1654  (p.  77). 

From  Wolvesey  Palace  the  visitor  may  skirt  the  river  to  Soke 
Bridge ,  at  the  foot  of  High  St.  If  time  allow,  he  should  cross  tbe 
bridge  and  ascend  to  (Vi^^O  t^e  top  of  S^-  Giles' tHUl,  which  affords 
an  admirable  ♦View  of  the  city.  —  St.  John's  Church,  in  St.  John 
St.,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Giles's  Hill,  has  aisles  considerably  wider 
than  the  nave.    The  style  is  partly  Norman,  and  partly  E.E. 
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At  the  foot  of  High  St  are  the  Abbey  Groundt,  a  public  garden 
opened  in  1891,  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  founded  by  Eals- 
with,  queen  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Adjoining  is  the  OuHdhall^  a 
modem  building  by  Sir  G.  G.  Soott,  containiag  a  small  museum 
(open  daily  10-1  and  2-4  or  6).  —  At  the  top  of  the  High  St. 
is  the  West  Gate ,  a  fortifted  gateway  of  the  13th  century.  — 
Adjacent  (left)  is  the  County  Court ,  with  a  flne  hall ,  belonging 
to  a  castle  erected  here  by  William  the  Conqueror ,  but  afterwards 
altered  and  heightened  by  Henry  III.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  curious 
rolic  known  as  ^King  Arthur's  Round  Table',  said  to  date  from  the  6th 
cent,  but  repainted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  —  King  Alfred  was 
burled  in  Hyde  Abbey ^  Jewry  St.,  part  of  which  Is  now  a  barn. 

About  1 IL  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  lies  the  ^Hospital  of  St.  Oross  (ftdm. 
by  ticket  at  the  lodge,  6<l.,  3  pers.  1«.),  which  may  be  reached  either  through 
Southgate  Street,  or  by  a  path  along  the  bank  of  the  Itchen.  This  peculiar 
institution  was  founded,  in  1136  by  Bishop  Henri  de  Blois  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  13  poor  men,  unable  to  work,  and  for  the  partial  support  of 
100  others.  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  hospitality  is  still  maintained,  any 
one  who  applies  at  the  porter's  lodge  being  entitled  to  the  refreshment 
of  a  horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  breads  unless  the  daily  quantum  has  al- 
ready been  distributed.  The  *  Church,  completed  before  the  year  1200, 
and  lately  restored,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Norman  to  the  E.E.  style  of  architecture.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  are  the  exquisitely  delicate  late-Norman  mouldings,  a  curious 
triple  arch  at  the  S.  transept  (external),  and  the  modern  polycbrome 
painting  (by  Butterfleld)  in  the  supposed  original  style.  The  quadrangle 
and  its  surroundings  also  form  a  most  delightful  picture.  Visitors  are 
conducted  to  the  Befectory,  with  its  fine  open  roof,  and  to  the  Kitchen. 
The  former  contains  an  ancient  triptych,  attributed  to  Mabuse. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Itchen,  not  far  firom  the  hospital,  is  *St. 
Catherine^*  BiU,  crowned  by  a  group  of  trees  and  a  labyrinth  cut  in  the 
turf,  and  affording  an  admirable  view  of  the  aneient  town. 

From  St.  Gross  we  may  continue  our  walk  along  the  Itchen  to  (3  M.) 
the  pretty  village  of  Twy/ord  (see  below).  —  Admirers  of  the  ^Christian 
Tear  may  combine  in  one  excursion  from  Winchester  a  visit  to  (6  M.) 
Sursley  and  (4'/s  M.)  OUerboume,  livings  held  by  the  Sev.  John  Keble 
(d.  18o6),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  former.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  by  him  with  the  profits  of  the  'Christian  Tear",  ffvrsley 
Bouse  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Bichard  Cromwell,  many  of  whose 
family  are  buried  in  the  church. 


Beyond  Winchester  the  Railway  continues  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Itohen.  —  In  the  yiUage  of  Twyford,  near  (70  M.) 
Shawfordy  Franklin  wrote  part  of  his  autobiography.  —  78  M. 
Eastleigh  and  BiehopBtoke  (Junction  Hotel),  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Portsmouth  on  the  left  and  Salisbury  on  the  right.  Bishopstoke, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Itchen,  is  a  thriving  town  with  the  South 
Western  Railway  Carriage  Works. 

Fbom  Bishopstokb  to  Stok£8  Bat  (Goiport),  14  M.,  railway  in  V«"*/4  br. 
(fares  3«.  6A,  2#.  2d.,  1#.  6d.).  This  is  part  of  the  through-route  to  Eyde 
via  Stokes  Bay  (comp.  p.  66).  —  Beyond  (6  M.)  Botley  the  line  crosses  the 
small  river  Hamble.  About  6  M.  to  the  E.  lies  Bishop's  Waltham  (branch 
line),  with  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  —  The  train 
passes  through  a  tunnel  200  yds.  in  length  and  shortly  afterwards  another 
600  yds.  long.  —  11  M.  Fareham  (p.  58),  on  the  line  from  Portsmouth  to 
Southampton.  —  IS'/s  M.  Brocihurst^  beyond  which  a  short  branch  diverges 
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to  C/4  M.)  Ooiporty  see  p.  68.    13  H.  Qotport  Road,  -  At  (14  M.)  Stoke*  Bay 
the  trains  ran  nlongside  the  steamers  for  Byde  {}|^  hr/s  passage). 

76  M.  SwatUing ;  77  M.  8t.  Dewys ;  78  M.  Northam, 

79  M.  Southampton.  —  Hotels.  Badlet's,  opposite  the  station^ 
B.  &  A.  from  if. ,  D,  from  Qf.  6<2. ;  South  Wsstsbn  Baiiwat  Hotxl,  a 
large  house  at  the  terminus;  Matchau^s  Dolphin,  Botal,  Sta^  Growit, 
all  in  High  St.  ^  Pibb,  on  the  Quay.  —  •Flower's  Temperance,  Queen's 
Terraee;  Goodridob's,  Bailwat,  near  the  station. 

Beataarants.   SuisM^  High  St. ;  Rati  Befreikment  Roams, 

Oahs.  Per  mile  1#.,  for  each  addit.  "A  H.  Sd.t  per  Vihr.  1#.  6d.,  V*  hr. 
2s.,  1  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  i/i  ^r,  6d.  With  2  horses  is,  6<f.,  id.,  2«., 
2«.  6d.,  3«.,  8(j.  >-^  lu^age,  conveyed  by  barrow-porter  from  the  hotels 
or  station  to  the  docks:  */«  <^wt.  (66  lbs.)  6d.,  1  cwt.  !«.,  3  cwt.  is.  6d.,  3  cwt. 
3<. ;  small  parcel  3d.,  two  or  more  parcels,  2d.  each.  Luggage  taken  from 
the  station  to  the  hotels  by  hotel-porter,  gratis. 

Boat  to  JS!'9Hey  Abbey  with  one  man  3«.,  with  two  men  is. ;  there  and 
back,  including  stay  of  2  hrs.,  ts.  By  time :  first  hr.  2«.,  each  addit.  hr. 
is.  —  Small  boats  at  the  West  Quay,  without  rower,  6d.  per  hr. 

Tramway  from  the  Terminus  through  High  St.  and  Aboye  Bar  to  the 
Parky  and  thence  on  the  left  to  Shirley  and  on  the  right  to  Portswood 
Qd,  or  Sd.).  —  Omnibuses  from  the  Bar  Gate  to  BUteme,  TotUmy  etc.  — 
Floating  Bridge  across  the  Itchen  to  Itehen. 

Steamers  to  the  Channel  Islands,  see  B.  12;  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  see 
B.  10.  To  Hythe,  Portsmouth,  and  Southseay  several  times  daily.  To  Bavre 
(London  to  Paris  service),  ,daily  at  midnight;  to  St,  Malo,  every  Hon., 
Wed.,  andPrid,;  to  Cherbourg^  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  10.30  p.m. 
To  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  once  a  week ;  to  London,  twice  a  week. 
Southampton  is  the  starting-^oint  of  the  mail-packets  to  S.  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Bope.  —  Since  March,  18^,  Southampton 
has  been  the  starting-point  for  the  passenger  steamers  of  the  American 
Line  to  New  York  (every  Sat.  at  noon ;  see  p.  1).  The  steamers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  (Sun.,  Tues.,  &  Wed.)  and  those  of  the  BamXmrg-Amtriean  Line 
(Thurs.  &  Frid.)  also  call  here  on  their  way  to  and  from  New  York.  A  Dutch 
mail-steamer  for  Batavia,  etc.,  calls  at  Southampton  every  Tuesday. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Oxford  St.,  close  to  the  Bailway  Terminus. 

TT.  S.  Consul,  Warner  8.  Kinkead,  Esq.    Vice-Consul,  B.  A.  Bouse,  Esq, 

Theatre.  Prince  of  Wales,  Ogle  Boad,  Above  Bar.  —  Philharmonic  Ball 
(concerts,  etc.),  Above  Bar  St. 

Swimming  Baths  on  the  W.  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Manchester  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Terminus  or  Docks  Station,  near  the  Docks  and 
about  V4  M.  from  the  High  St. ;  Southampton  West,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  for  main-line  trains  to  Bournemouth,  Weymouth,  and  the  West. 
There  are  suburban  stations  at  IfortJuxm  and  St.  Benys  (see  above). 

Southampton,  the  second  town  of  Hampshire,  with  65,325  inhab., 
1b  beaatlfnlly  sitaated  on  Southampton  Waitr,  between  the  river 
Itchen  on  the  E.,  and  the  Te^t  or  Anton  on  the  W. 

The  town  was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  It 
is  said  that  here  Canute  the  Dane  gave  the  famoua  rebuke  to  his  flattering 
courtiers.  After  the  Conquest  the  town  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
with  Venice.  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  In  1189  Southampton  was  the  place 
of  embarkation  of  the  Crusaders  under  Bichard  CoBur-de-Lion ;  and  later, 
in  1345  and  1415  respectively,  it  saw  the  armies  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.  take  ship  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Philip  of  Spain,  consort 
of  Queen  Mary ,  landed  here  in  1554 ,  and  Charles  I.  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  time.  —  The  main  body  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had 
been  living  in  Holland,  left  Delfthaven,  in  Julv,  1630,  in  the  ^Speedweir, 
which  brought  them  to  Southampton.  Here  they  found  the  *]la7flower\ 
a  ship  hired  for  their  voyage,  and  a  small  body  of  co-religionists  from 
I^ndon.  The  two  ships  proceeded  to  Plvmouth,  where  thci  *Speedw«ir 
was  pronounced  unseaworthy,  and  the  whole  of  the  voyagers  were  crowded 
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into  the  'Mayflower*,  Comp.  p.  139.  —  Isai^;  Watts  (1674-1748 ;  p.  82),  Charles 
Dibdin  (1745-1814),  and  Sir  John  £.  Millais  (1829-96)  were  born  at  South- 
ampton.   £.  A.  Sothern,  the  comedian  (1826-81),  ii  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Southamptou  owes  its  importance  to  its  admirably-shelteied 
harbour,  and  to  the  phenomenon  of  double  tides,  which  prolong 
high  water  for  two  hours.  The  Docks,  including  five  large  dry 
docks  (one  being  the  largest  graving  dock  in  the  world),  two  tidal 
basins  (16  &  IB  acres  in  i^rea),  and  a  closed  dock,  often  contain 
seyeral  steamers  of  yery  large  si^  (2000-4000  tons  burden) ,  the 
lltting-up  and  arrangements  of  which  will  repay  a  thorough  in- 
spection. About  2000  yessels,  with  an  liggregate  tonnage  of  two 
mi]lioas,  enter  the  port  yearly  (steamers,  see  p.  80). 

The  chief  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  town  is  the 
Bar  Gait  in  the  High  Street,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  as  the  N. 
city  gate,  and  lately  restored,  but  still  exhibiting  the  original 
Norman  arch.  The  part  above  the  ttrchway  is  nsed  as  the  OuildhcUL 
Here  sure  pres^ved  the  rude  paintings  of  Sir  fievis  of  Sou^amptou 
and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom  he  overcame  in  single  combat,  for- 
merly on  the  buttresses  of  the  gate.  (♦View  of  the  town  from  the 
roof.)  The  South  Qate  »nd  the  West  Gate  slao  formed  jpart  of  the 
old  circumvallatiQu.  The  former,  with  a  tower  once  used  as  a 
prison,  is  near  the  Town  Quay.  Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  *Royal 
Pier  (toU  1(2,)..  Anu)ng  the  guns  of  the  Saluting  Battery  on  the  ad- 
joining Platform,  or  Parade,  is  one  dating  from  1542.  Adjacent 
is  a  Statue  of  Prince  Albert.  Considerable  remains  of  the  old  walls 
and  towers  s4ill  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  The  old  castle 
has,  however,  been  destroyed,  except  part  of  the  foundations.  In 
Queen's  Park  is  a  monument  to  Oen.  Gordon, 

The  picturesque  High  Street,  with  many  old  houses,  runs  to  the 
N.  from  the  Town  Quay.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael  (open  all  day), 
in  St.  Michael's  Square,  to  the  W.  of  the  High  Street,  has  some 
Norman  details  but  has  been  injured  by  later  .restorations.  It  con- 
tains a  good  ♦Font  (12th  cent.)  resembling  that  in  Winchester 
Cathedral  (p.  77).  In  Winkle  Street,  near  the  quay,  is  the  small 
hospital  called  Domus  Dei,  or  God^s  House,  erected  in  the  12th 
cent.,  and  little  altered  in  appearance  since  then;  the  ♦Chapel  is 
now  used  for  religious  services  by  the  French  residents  of  Southamp- 
ton. A  tablet  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  £arl  of  Cambridge, 
Lerd  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  were  executed  tot  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Henry  V.  in  1415,  are  interred  here.  The 
Barttey  Institution,  with  a  library  (23,000  vols. ;  adm.  5-10  p.  m. ; 
for  members  also  10-5,  monthly  ticket  Is.  6d.)  and  museum  (11-4, 
free ;  Tues.  6(2.),  in  the  High  Street,  has  an  imposing  facade  in  the 
Italian  style.  —  Plear  the  West  Shore,  in  Blue  Anchor  Lane,  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  Norman  dwelling  known  as  King  John's  House, 

The  Ordnance  Survey  ^  Map  Office,  a  Government  establish- 
ment of  great  interest  and  importance,  has  its  seat  at  Southampton, 
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in  a  large  building  on  the  W.  side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  High 
Street  towards  the  N.    About  400  men  are  employed  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  Above  Bar  St.  is  the  Park^  containing  statues  of 
Dr.  Watts  (1674-1748),  who  was  born  in  French  St.,  and  Lord  Pal- 
mers ton  (d.  1865).  Farther  on  are  Southampton  Common  and  Bevois 
Mounts  the  latter  (now  built  over)  taking  its  name  from  Sir  Bevis 
of  Southampton,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  town. 

The  Emvibons  afford  many  interesting  walka.  About  2Vi  V.  to  the 
V.  lies  the  prettily-sitvated  Priory  of  St.  Dmys^  of  whieh  the  nmains-  are 
now  very  seanty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Itchen  (to  reach  which  we 
must  return  from  the  Priory  to  the  bridge)  stands  Bitieme  (p.  09).  — 
To  the  8.E.  lies  (8  H.)  *Netley  Ahbey  (adm.  2tf.,  Sun.  6d.),  a  Cistercian 
monastery  founded  by  Henry  III.  in  the  13th  cent.^  and  situated  in  a  spot 
of  singular  loveliness.  Interesting  and  picturesque  remains  of  the  B.E. 
church,  the  Fountain  Court  (Or  cloister),  the  chapter  house,  and  monastic 
buildings.  [The  excursion  to  the  abbey  may  be  made  by  small  boat 
(p.  m  the  whole  way;  by  railway  (to  within  1  H.)  in  18-27  min.^  by 
floating  bridge  across  the  Itchen,  near  the  docks,  to  WooUton^  in  6  min., 
and  thence  by  railway,  in  8-10  min.,  or  on  footj  or,  lastly,  by  carriage 
(fare  5-7«.).]  A  mile  to  the  8.  lies  the  large  Vetley  MUitarp  BotpUal, 
with  aceommodation  for  inwards  of  1000  patients.  —  In  a  ereek  of  the 
flambhy  which  joins  Southampton  Water  about  6Vs  M.  to  the  S.£.  of 
Southampton,  is  the  training-ship  ^Ifercury^  in  which  boys  are  educated 
for  sea-life.  Connected  with  the  ship  is  a  house  on  shore  containing  an 
•interesting  museum  (naval  models  ^  relics,  etc.). 

"^BiouliBu  Abbey  ^.  88)  may  be  reached  direcUy  from  Southampton  by 
Crossine  Southampton  Water  by  steamer  (6<f.)  to  (30  min.)  Bythe  (Drum- 
mond  Arms),  and  walking  thenee  to  (47s  M.)  the  Abbey.  The  Abbey  liea 
un  the  borders  of  the  New  Foreai  (see  below),  and  may  also  be  easily 
visited  from  Brockenhurst  or  Lyndhurst  (p.  SS). 

Fbok  Sodthamptom  to  SAUSBDKr,  29  H.,  railway  in  I-IV*  hr.  (fares 
As.  lOd.,  8«.,  2s.  OdO.  —  This  line  diverges  at  (6  H.)  Btthopitoke  (p.  79) 
£rom  the  main  line  to  Winchester  and  London.  ~  13  M.  BomMy  ( WhUe 
Borse;  Dolphin)^  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Andover  (p.  96).  The  prettily 
situated  little  town,  with  a  ITorman  ^PtUtry  Church,  lies  about  2Vt  M. 
Aom  the  station.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Brondltuids,  the  eouAtry-aeat 
of  Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1865).  —  29  M.  Salisbury,  see  p.  98. 

Fkom  Southamton  to  Andoveb  Junction  (Swindon,  Cheltenham), 
28  M.,  raUway  in  ^i-V/i  hr.  (fares  is,  6(1.,  3».,  2s.  8V«<*).  This  line  affords 
-direct  access  to  the  N.  of  England,  and  is  traversed  (on  Sat.  only)  by  the 
^American  and  Capes  Lines  Express'.  ~  4V4M.  Rsdbridge.  10  M.  Romsey 
(see  above),  ^rom  (22V8  ^0  Fulkrton  Junction,  a  line  diverges  to  Whitchurch. 
—  271/4  M.  Andover  Town.  23  M.  Andover  JunotioB,  and  thence  to  Swindon 
and  Cheltmham.  see  p.  106. 

From  Southampton  to  Portsmouth^  see  p.  58. 


To  the  S.W.  of  Southampton,  stretching  westwards  from  South- 
ampton Water ,  lies  the  so-called  *Kew  Forest ,  an  ancient  royal 
hunting  demesne,  containing  some  of  the  most  characteristic  wood- 
land scenery  In  England.  The  most  convenient  centre  from  which 
to  explore  it  is  Lyndhurst.  (see  p.  83),  but  the  pedestrian  may  also 
fix.  his  headquarters  at  Brockenhurst  (p.  95). 

The  extent  of  the  'Forest'  is  about  145  square  miles,  but  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  now  belongs  to  the  crown.  Hany  of  the  oaks  and 
other  trees  are  very  fine,  but  there  are  also  lar^e  tracts  of  heath  and 
cultivated  land  \  the  comparative  absence  of  water  will,  however,  atrike 
most  visitors  as  a  drawback.  The  red  deer  with  whieh  the  Forest  waa 
formerly  stocked  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  it  contains  large 
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numbers  of  bogs  and  small,  roagh-looking  borses.  The  naturalist  will 
alao  And  mach  to  interest  bim  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  for  entomologists 
it  is  a  particularly  happy  bunting-ground* 

Lyndlmrftt  (*Oroton,  R.  &  A.  4^.,  recently  rebuilt,  often  fall 
in  summer;  Grand;  numerous  lodgings),  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  Tillage ,  272^*  ttom  Lyndhurst 
Road  Station  (p.  95 ;  omn.  several  times  a  day,  is,  inside,  6(2.  out- 
side). The  church,  rebuilt  in  1863,  contains  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
*Ten  Virgins'  by  Sir  Fred.  Leighton  (E.  wall)  and  a  piece  of  very 
realistic  sculpture  by  Coekerell  (under  the  tower).  Near  the  church 
is  the  QueenU  House,  the  residence  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Forest;  in  the  Yerderers'  Hall  (open  to  visitors)  is  an  old  stirrup, 
which  one  absurd  tradition  calls  that  of  Williaou  Rufus,  while 
another  relates  that  dogs  small  enough  to  pass  through  it  were 
exempt  from  the  ^expeditation',  or  removal  of  the  middle  claw, 
formerly  inflicted  on  dogs  of  private  persons  living  in  the  Forest 

The  pedestrian  alone  can  thoroughly  explore  the  New  Forest,  hut 
the  hurried  traveller  may  see  its  chief  beauties  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day^t  drive  (or  walk)  from  Lyndhurst  by  taking  the  following  round  of 
about  15  M.  (one-horse  carr.  about  15<.  and  gratuity).  —  We  first  drive 
to  the  N.  to  (93/4  X.)  MifiifMd  (Trusty  Servant  Inn),  stopping  on  the 
way  to  visit  (1  M.)  the  Kennels  of  the  New  Forest  Hunt  (fee  to  keeper). 
For  Minstead  we  turn  to  the  left  about  Vs  M.  farther  on,  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction  leading;  to  (3  M.)  Cadnam.  Beyond  Minstead  we  pass 
between  OastU  Malwood  on  the  left  and  Castle  Malwood  Lodge  (Sir  Wm. 
Vernon  Harcourt)  on  the  right,  and  after  about  1  M.  turn  to  the  left  and 
follow  the  road  crossing  the  high-lying  Stonsp  Cross  Plain,  In  the  pretty 
wooded  valley  below  us,  to  the  right,  is  the  Rufus  Btone^  erected  last 
century  by  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  on  the  supposed  spot  of  the  death  of  the  king  (see  in- 
scription). [We  may  send  the  carriage  on  to  the  (1  ]f.>  Btonsy  Cross  Inn 
(ComptonArms),  while  we  make  the  short  digression  to  the  monument.] 
At  Stoney  Cross  we  bend  to  the  left  and  begin  our  homeward  Journey  by 
making  for  (SVa  M.)  *£oldrtwood,  where  we  inspect  the  *King*  and  *Queen* 
oaks  and  other  magnificent  trees.  About  1^3  M.  farther  on  is  the  ^MarJt 
Ash  Wood,  an  imposing  forest  sanctuary  with  hundreds  of  noble  beeches* 
We  then  proceed  by  a  new  road  through  Knight  Woody  with  its  famous 
oak  (about  20  ft.  in  girth),  to  the  (2  M.)  main  road,  and  then  follow  the 
latter  to  the  V.E.  (left)  to  (IVsH.)  Sank,  where  the  red  house  of  Miss 
Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  is  conspicuous  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  Thence 
to  Lyndhurst,  1  M.  —  Walkers  may  shorten  some  of  the  above  distances 
by  footpaths.  A  map  of  the  New  Forest  firom  the  Ordnance  Survey  (1  inch 
to  the  mile)  may  be  obtained  at  Southampton  or  Lyndhurst  for  6<i. 

By  the  direct  road  Beaulieu  Abbey  (see  p.  82)  if  7  M«  from  Lynd- 
hurst, but  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  vi&  BroekenhaTst  (p.  96),  Which 
lies  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Lyndhurst  and  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey.  — 
Beaulieu,  pronounced  Bewlsy  (Montagu  Atms),  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  head  of  Beaulieu  Creek,  where  the  little  river  Bxe  flows  into  it.  The 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Beaulieu  was  founded  by  King  John  in  1204,  and 
possessed  the  privilege  of  a- sanctuary  Aowa  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  Margaret  oJT  Anjou  and  her  son  Pilnce  Sdward  found 
shelter  he^e  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (p.  183).  Passing 
under  an  ivy-dad  portal,  we  reach  the  Abbotts  House,  now  used  as  a  res- 
idence by  Baron  Montagu.  The  *Church  of  the  village,  in  the  B.  E« 
style,  was  the  refectory  of  the  Abbev.  On  the  B.  wall  is  a  curious  mon- 
ument with  an  inscription  ^n  the  rorm  of  an  acrostic,  the  name  being 
formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  linbs. 

6* 
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1.  Fbom  Southampton  (p.  80).  Mail-steamers  ply  dally  (except  8an.), 
startiMg  at  midnight,  and  also  on  Tues.,  Thur8.>  and  Sat.  at  iLdOja.m. 
Cdaylight  service';  in  summer  only)  for  (6  hrs.)  Ouenuey  and  C8  hrs.) 
Jersey.  These  sail  in  connection  with  the  London  A  South- Western  Rail- 
toay .  the  mail-trains  oiF  which  leave  London  (Waterloo)  respectively  at 
10.1()  p.m.  and  8.55  a.m.  and  run  alongside  the  boats.  Througb-fares  from 
London  33s.,  23«.,  20s.  \  return-tickets,  available  for  two  months,  48s.,  38s., 
30s.*,  2nd  and  3rd  class  passengers  may  travel  in  the  saloon  for  5s.  extra 
(8*.  for  the  double  journey).  Fares  from  Southampton  20s.,  14s. :  return 
83s.,  23s. 

2.  FicoM  WxYMouTH  (p.  97  V  shortest  sea -passage).  Steamers  daily, 
starting  at  2.10  a.m,  (except  Hon.)  and  1.30  p.m.  (except  Sun.)  for  (41/2  hrs.) 
Guernsey  and  (G^/i  hrs.)  Jersey.  They  ^all  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  RaUuay^  the  boat-trains  of  which  leave  London  (Paddington)  re- 
spectively at  9.15  p.m.  and  8.50  a.m.,  and  ran  alongside  the  steamers. 
Fares  as  above;  ^daylight  service''  in  summer  only. 

8.  Frou  Pltmocth  (p.  138).  Steamers  from  Satton  Wharf  every  Hon. 
and  Thurs.  in  summer  at  10  p.m.,  reaching  Ouerosey  at  5.30  a.m.  and 
Jersey  at  10  a.m.,  returning  on  Tues  and  Frid.  Fares  to  Guernsey  14s., 
12s.,  9«.,  return  24s.,  18s.,  15s.  \  to  Jersey  16s.,  14s.,  lOs.,  return  23s.,  2as.,  16s* 

September  is  the  best  month  for  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Few  travellers  will  care  to  make  this  trip  unless  they  can  spend  a  week 
at  lea^t  Mnong  the  Islands,  but  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  more  may  be 
pleasantly  passed  in  exploring  them.  The  following  Plajk  von  a  Webk^s 
TouB  will  be  found  convenient.  1st  Day:  St.  Peter  Port^  in  Guernsey, 
and  excursion  to  St.  Sampso/^^  Bordeaux  Barbour^  and  L'Aneresse  May.  — 
2nd  Day:  From  St.  Peter  Port  to  Moulin  Huet^  the  Oreux  Mahie^  Lihim 
Island,  and  other  points  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coast  of  Guernsey.  —  3rd 
A  4th  D&ys:  Visits  to  Aldemey  and  to  Sark  (note  the  days  on  which 
steamers  ply  to  these  islands,  pp.  88,  89).  —  5th  Day:  From  Guernsey  to 
Jersey.  St.  Helier's.  Excursion  to  Qorey  and  Jfl.  OrgueiU  —  6th  Day: 
From  St.  Helier*s  to  St.  AubinU,  St.  firelade's  Bay.,  the  Corbiire,  the  Btac. 
the  Orive  au  Lancon^  the  Orive  au  Lecq^  and  back  through  the  interior  or 
the  island.  -^  7th  Day :  Excursion  from  St.  Heller's  to  Bouley  Bay  and  the 
N.  Coast.,  —  The  only  adequate  method  of  exploring  these  Islands  ■«  on 
foot.  But  ExoUBSioN  Bbakbb  (fare  2s.  6d.),  plying  daily  (including  Sun.) 
from  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guernsey  and  from  St.  HeUer's  in  Jersey,  afford  a 
convenient  means  of  visiting  the  principal  points  of  interest,  wliieh,  isi 
the  case  of  each  island,  are  included  in  the  course  of  three  drives.  Pro- 
grammes of  the  routes  may  be  obtained  at  the  livery-stables  or  froa  the 
guides  that  accompany  the  ears.    Carriages^  2(>>25s.  per  day. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  each  a  local  copper  coiu^ga,  exactly  corre> 
spending  to  British  pence  and  half-pence.  With  this  exoeptioA  British 
money  alone  is  legally  current  in  Jersey,  but  both  in  that  island^  and  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  French  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  local  U,  notes  are  also  in  circulation.  In  many  shops  in  Guernsey 
a  premium  of  Is.  per  If.  is  given  for  British  money.  The  custom-dues 
are.  light.  Tobacco,  cigars,  and  tea  are  cheap,  so  are  the  inferior  spirits 
and  cordials  used  in  the  Islands.  High-class  wines  and  spirits  are, 
however,  little  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  provisions  generally  are 
quite  as  dear. 

Thuse  who  desire  a  longer  account  of  the  Islands  are  referred  to  the 

'  to  the  account  of 
jMtham*  Victor 
)  Guernsey  i  Mies 
Besba  Strett^n's  *The  Doctor's  Dilemma*  by  visitors  to  Sark. 

The  group  usually  known  as  the  Channel  Islands  eonsists  of 
Jersey^  Chsemsey^  Alderney,  and  Sark,  together  with  a  number  of 
islets  and  rocks.     Their  joint  area  amounts  to  about  76  sq.  M., 
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special  histories  by  Falls,  JDunean,  Tupper,  and  Hoekins,  to  1 
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and  in  1801  they  eontained  d2,272  inhabitanti.  Geographically 
they  belong  to  France,  lying  in  the  bay  of  St.  Male,  within  a  distanee 
of  10-30  M.  from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  while  Aiderney,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  group,  is  fully  50  M.  from  England.  They  haye, 
however,  belonged  to  England  for  seyen  centuries,  being  a  remnant 
of  its  Norman  possessions  lost  in  1204.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Islands  comprises  -views  of  wild  grandeur  and  pleasing  rural 
landscapes  vrithin  a  very  limited  space.  The  rocky  coasts  of  the  larger 
islands,  indeed,  vie  with  the  finest  scenery  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  The  strategic  position  of  the  Islands  is  so  important  that 
the  British  government  has  spent  vast  sums  on  their  defences.  St. 
Peter  Port,  St.  Helier*s,  and  other  points  are  defended  by  strong 
forts ;  while  the  numerous  martello-towers,  watch-houses,  ete.  — 
now  left  to  decay  —  are  relics  of  an  obsolete  system  of  defence. 
The  good  roads  in  the  larger  islands  are  also  military  works. 

Histwj.  The  early  history  of  the  Islands  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
The  original  inhabitants ,  who  hare  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
cromlechs,  were  probably  of  Celtic  (Breton)  race.  The  Roman  occnpa- 
tion  of  Ganl  extended  to  these  islands «  and  Jersey  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Caetarea  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Ohristianlty  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  6th  cent,  by  two  missionaries  from  the 
Continent,  whose  names  hare  been  perpetuated,  in  St.  Helier*s,  in  Jersey, 
and  St.  Sampson,  in  Guernsey.  At  a  later  date  they  were  occupied  by 
Rollo  and  his  Northmen,  and  tbey  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
in  932.  Under  the  first  four  Norman  kings  of  England  the  Ulands  were  alter- 
nately under  English  and  Korman  rule,  but  since  the  accession  of  Henry  11. 
(1154)  they  have  been  permanently  united  with  England.  They  remained, 
however,  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances 
down  to  the  Reformation,  wken  they  were  annexed  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. Ring  John  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  to  Guernsey,  and 
it  seems  at  least  certain  that  the  Islands  have  enjoyed  a  distinct  political 
existence  since  his  reign.  In  the  Civil  War  Jersey  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  King,  and  Guernsey  that  of  the  Parliament,  a  divergence  of  which 
traces  are  still  noticeable.  During  the  Frenclx  and  American  wars  the  is- 
landers reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  privateering  and  smuggling.  Since  then 
their  legitimate  trade,  and  with  it  their  prosperity,  has  steadily  increased. 

The  Oeological  mmaUon  of  the  Islands  is  almost  entirely  granitic, 
stratified  rocks  occurring  only  in  Jersey  and  Aldem^y.  The  granite  is 
generally  of  the  syenite  variety,  and  is  much  quarried  for  building-pur- 
poses. The  coasts  are  generally  very  rugged,  forming  numerous  bold 
headlands  and  capacious  bays.  The  Islands  contain  no  hills  of  great  ele- 
vation; the  highest  being  about  366  ft.  (in  Sark).  Jersey  is  well  wooded. 
The  CUmai9  is  very  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  about  51"  Fahr.,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  persons  with 
weak  chests.  The  rain-fall,  amounting  to  30-36  inches,  is  rather  high, 
but  the  rapid  evaporation  prevents  undue  humidity.  Snow  and  .frost 
are  rare.  The  so-called  'Summer  of  St.  Martin',  resembling  the  Indian 
Summer  of  America,  usually  sets  In  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  Soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  fruit,  wheat,  and  turnips; 
and  in  Jersey  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  for  exportation.  X^arge 
quantities  of  grapes  and  tomatoes,  ripened  under  glass  but  generally 
witlMut  artifleiAl  nsat,  are  exportea  from  Guernsey.  Figs,  medlars,  etc. 
also  teach  maturity  in  the  open  air  *,  and  American  aloes,  palms,  mag- 
nolias, and  similar  plants  flourish.  The  chief  manure  used  is  Vraie^  or 
sea-weed,  the  regular  gathering  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic sights  in  the  Islands.  The  small  and  finely-shaped  cattle  peculiar 
to  the  Channel  Islands  are  widely  known  and  highly  prised  under  the 
name  of  Aldemeys;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  (Quantity  and  qnality  of 
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tbfr  milk  they  yield,  and  make  dairy'tftrmiBg  4  very  profitable  porauit. 
The  chief  varietieB  of  fish  are  the  turhot,  mullet,  John  Dory^  lobster*, 
crabs,  conger-eels,  oysters,  and  a  kind  of  sand-eel  called  the  Hancon". 
The  vegetation  of  the  Islands  is  very  rich  and  varied,  and  the  naturalist 
will  also  flind  much  to  interest  him  in  the  birds  of  Ouemsey  and  Ike 
soophytes  of  Sark  (p.  89). 

The  vernacular  Xan^rtMs^s  is, the  old  Norman  French,  varying' consider- 
ably in  the  different  islands  f ;  and  eommoner  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey. 
English,  however,  is  very  generally  spoken  in  the  towns,  where  there  is 
a  large  admixture  of  Bnglish  residents  attracted  by  the  climate  and 
scenery.  French  is  the  official  language  of  the  courts.  The  inhabitants 
have  preserved  many  of  their  old  laws  and  customs,  «nd  are  in  several 
respects  different  both  from  their  English  and  their  French  neighboiirs. 
In  matters  of  government  the  Islands  form  two  divisions  or  bailiwicks, 
one  consisting  of  Jersey  alone,  the  other  of  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
islands.  Freeman  styles  them  ^distinct  commonwealths^.  £aeh  bailiwick 
is  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant««ovemor  and  a  bailiff,  or  Judge,  appointed 
by  the  Grown  and  assisted  by  a  'States  Assembly\  The  latter  body  in- 
cludes the  'jurats*  (see  below),  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  a  number 
of  elected  deputies.  Judicial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Royal  Ck>urt,  con- 
sisting of  the  bailiff  and  twelve  'jurats*,  or  magistmtes.  The  laws  r^ating 
to  property  are  very  peculiar,  those  of  succession  being  specially  elaborate. 
All  male  inhabitants  are  bound  to  serve  In  the  local  militia. 

In  approacbing  the  Cliannel  Islands  from  SQuthampton  or  Wey* 
month,  the  steamer  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  dangerous  rocks  called 
the  Ccuquets^  where  the  Victory,  a  man-of-war,  was  lost  with  1100 
men  in  1744.  They  are  now  marked  by  a  triple  flashing  light. 
Aldemey  (p.  89)  lies  abont  8  M.  to  the  E.  The  first  stopping-place 
is  SL  Peter  Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey. 

(G^ueriMiey  (^green  isle' ;  Latin,  Samia),  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  is  triangular  in  form,  and  measures  9^^  M. 
in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  and  about  6  M.  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  part.  The  S.  coast  consists  of  a  bold  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  270  ft. ,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  flat  beach  on  the  N. 
The  coast-scenery  is  finer  than  that  of  Jersey,  but  the  interior  is 
hinly  wooded  and  less  attractive.   Pop.  (1891)  35,339. 

Bt.  Peter  Port.  —  Hotels.  'Old  Government  Hotjsk,  on  the  hill,  K. 
from  2s.  Bd^  pens.  8<.  6d.-10«. ;  ^Botal.  facing  the  sea,  pens.  8«.  6<l.; 
ViCTOBiA,  High  St.,  with  windows  on  the  Esplanade,  commercial,  with 
baths,  pens.  T-8«. )  Ghankel  Islands  Hotel,  facing  the  sea;  Cbowk,  facing 
the  harbour,  plain,  pens.  bt.  6<f.}  Brodgbton,  pens.  6<.  6^.  —  ITumerous 
private  lodgings. 

Oab  from  the  pier  to  the  hotels  2t.\  Porter  from  pier  6d. 

Szcursion-Oars,  see  p.  84.  —  Carriage,  20s.  per  day. 

Boats.  Small  rowing-boats,  6d.  per  hour.  Sailing-boat,  with  man,  to 
Herm  iOs.\  to  Sark  (IVs  nr.  with  good  wind),  20s. 

,    Bathing  Places,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bayi  adm.  8<f.   PuUie  Bathing 
Ptactt  adjoining. 

.  V,  8.  Consular  Agent,  William  Carey,  Esq. 

8t.  Peter  Port,  with  about  18,000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  a  shallow  bay  on  the  E.  side.    At  the  S.  end 


•i-  Students  of  the  p€Uoi$  will  And  excellent  material  in  the  poems  and 
iazts  published  in  the  GuiUe-AUis  Library  Series,  edited  by  J.  L,  PtOe, 
with  Ef^lish  translatioBS  and  notes  (Biehard,  Ovemsay). 
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of  tbe  broad  Esplanade  whlcli  skirts  the  harboar  is  the  Gothic  Town 
Church  (St,  Peter'sjy  perhaps  th«  most  important  speeimen  of  mediae- 
▼al  arohitectiiTe  (eazly  14th  cent.)  in  the  Islands,  lately  restored  and 
decorated*  Behind  the  ohnroh  is  the  commodious  Market,  200  ft.  in 
length,  ivhere  fine  displays  offish,  flowers,  and.ve^table8  are  usnally 
to  be  seen.  The  arcades  to  the  right  are  known  as  the  French  Market^ 
beeanse  the  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  there  come  chiefly  f^om  France. 
At  the  B»  end  of  the  latter  is  the  entrance  to  the  OuilU-AlUs  Library 
and  Beading  Boomy  founded  bytwo  natives  of  the  town  (open  daily, 
except  Sun.,  10-9 ;  tourists  are  invited  te  use  the  place  without 
charge).  From  the  S.  side  of  the  church  the  steep  Cornet  St.  ascends 
to  Hauteville  St.,  No  38  in  which  is  *Hatitei)aie  House,  a  large  house 
of  gloomy  exterior,  the  former  residence  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  house 
(adm.  2-4;  fee  Is.)  contains  numerous  interesting  memorials  of 
the  poet.  The  glass-covered  room  at  the  top,  tiie  floor  of  which  is 
also  a  massive  slab  of  glass,  was  Hugo's  study,  and  commands  a- 
beautiful  view  of  the  port  and  neighbouring  islands. 

From  the  N.  or  White  Rock  Pier,  at  which  the  steamers  lie,  the 
Avenue  St  Julien  ascends  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town, 
near  Catnhridife  Park,  at  one  end  of  which  is  Oasile  Cary,  the  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  governors,  &nd  conspicuous  from  the  sea. 
Near  the  other  end  is  the  Candle  Library,  for  which  visitors  may 
obtain  a  ticket  on  written  application.  Farther  S.  is  the  prominent 
Victoria  Tower  (view;  key  at  the  Milltta  Arsenal  opposite ;  small 
fee),  built  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  end  Prince 
Albert  in  1846.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  tbe  Qrainge  Club  (visitors 
admitted  on  introdnotion)  and  the  large  but  unattractive  building 
of  Elizabeth  College,  In  Manor  St.  is  the  Boyal  Court  House,  where 
the  States  meet,  with  several  portraits. 

On  a  rocky  islet  in  the  harbour,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
long  breakwater,  rises  CasUe  Comet  (no  admission),  the  old  re« 
stdence  of  the  governor,  and  formerly  considered  a  strong  fortress. 
Part  of  it  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship.  In  1672  it  was 
blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  infant  daughter  of 
the  governor,  Viscount  Hatton,  was  discovered  next  day  unhurt  and 
asleep  amid  the  ruins,  and  lived  to  be  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea 
and  mother  of  90  children.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  bathing-places  (p.  86),  is  Fort  Oeotge,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Islands. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Guernsey  consists  in  the  coast-scenery  on 
the  S.E.  end  S.  There  are  inns  at  various  points  of  the  coast,  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  fix  our  headquarters  $X  St.  Peter  Port. 

About  li/j  M.  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter  Port  is  Fermain  Bay,  with  a 
sandy  beach  backed  by  walls  of  rock.  On  the  height,  1/2  ^*  ^  ^^® 
S.,  rises  the  Doyle  Column,  150  ft.  high  (key  at  first  cottage  to  the 
W.),  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Doyle,  a  former  govemoj  of 
the  island,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.    The  view  from 
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the  promontory  of  Jwhourg^  %  M.  to  the  S.,  is,  however,  quite  as 
fine.  *  Moulin  Huet  Bay,  to  the  W.  of  the  point,  and  2^/2  ^*  ^rom 
St.  Peter  Port,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  Guernsey.  The  elifFs 
here,  200-300  ft.  in  height,  are  yery  imposing.  Farther  on  is  the 
charming  SainW  Bay,  Round  the  next  point  is  leattt  Bay^  with  the 
picturesque  cove  of  PeUt  Bot  (rfmts.)  in  its  N.W.  angle.  The  most 
interesting  points  farther  on  are  the  Qoniffte  (Hotel),  a  kind  of  rocky 
cauldron  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  gorge,  A\J2  M*  from  the  harhour ; 
the  Corbi^re  (5M.))  a  headland  remarkable  for  the  green  -veins  inteT- 
secting  its  pink  and  gray  granite ;  and  the  Crevx  Mahie  (6Va  M.), 
a  cavern  200  ft.  long,  accessible  by  a  steep  and  difAcult  descent 
from  the  cliffs  above.  The  points  from  Fennain  Bay  to  the  Oouffre 
may  be  visited  in  the  course  of  a  fatiguing  but  interesting  walk 
(2-3  hrs.)  along  a  narrow  path  skirting  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  cliffs. 

The  church  of  8i.  MaHin,  2V9  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St.  Petei 
Port,  has  a  pretty  porch ;  and  the  Chapel  of  8t  ApoUine,  near  St. 
Saviour's,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  curious  example  of  very  early  archi- 
tecture (ascribed  to  the  5th  cent.). 

At  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island  are  (7^/2  M.  firom  St  Peter  Port) 
Pleinmont  Point  and  Caves,  and  off  the  coast  the  Hanois  Bocks  and 
lighthouse.  The  deserted  watch-house  on  the  cliff,  above  the  OuU 
Rock  (echo),  is  identified  with  the  'Haunted  House  in  the  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea*.  A  good  road  skirts  the  low  N.  W.  coast,  with  its  pieter- 
esque  wide  bays,  defended  by  forts  and  batteries.  Near  the  village  of 
LEfie  (Inn)  is  a  well-preserved  dolmen,  known  as  the  Creux  des 
Fies.  Off  the  coast  here  is  the  small  island  of  Lihou,  with  some 
picturesque  rocks,  once  the  seat  of  an  old  priory  (i2th  cent). 

An  Elbotbic  RAiLWA.y  runs  to  the  N.  ttom  St.  Peter  Port  to  Si, 
Sampson,  the  second  town  of  the  island,  with  important  quarries  of 
blue  granite.  About  halfway  we  pass,  ^2  ^  ^0  the  left.  Ivy  Castle, 
a  picturesque  Norman  ruin ;  and  beyond  Banks  Village  an  Obelisk 
in  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Saumarez  (1757-1836),  a  native  of  St. 
Peter  Port.  Beyond  St*  Sampson  is  Vale  Castle,  Or  St  Michael's 
Castle,  above  the  small  bay  known  as  Bordeaux  Harbour,  noted  for 
its  fine  zoophytes.  —  From  Banks  Village  (see  above)  'Doyle's  Road* 
(omnibus)  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  Vale  Chunk  (1117),  near  the  jace- 
course  and  golf-ground.  To  the  N.  is  L'AneresH  Bay  and  Common 
(with  numerous  Celtic  remains). 

About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  Guernsey  lie  the  islete  of  8evm  and  Jetkou 
(occasional  excursion-steamers ;  boat,  see  p.  86),  both  overrun  by  immense 
numbers  of  rabbits.  Herm  possesses  a  small  'creux'  like  that  in  Sark 
(p.  90) ;  but  the  only  part  of  the  island  now  open  to  visitors  (Mon.  only ; 
6<l.)  is  the  *Sbel]-beach%  one  of  the  happiest  hunting-grounds  for  the  con- 
chologist  in  Great  Britain.  The  channels  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these  islets- 
are  known  as  the  Great  and  LUtls  Rutsel. 

The  islands  of  Aldemey  and  Sark  should  be  visited  from  Guern- 
sey before  we  go  on  to  Jersey. 

Stsambrs  leave  St.  Peter  Port  for  Aldemey  and  Chw^ourg  on  Toes., 
Thuts.,  and  Sat.  at  9  or  9.30  a.m.,  returning  on  Wed.,  Thuts.,  and  Sat. 
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or  Sun.  (fares  to  Aldemey  4«. ;  to  Gberboiirg  8«.  and  12«.;  return,  avail- 
able for  a  montb,  iStt.  and  16«.);  for  SarJty  several  times  weekly  (return 
fere  3«.)i  fO^  OraMiUe  on  Hon.  (fare8«.);  tor  St.  Malo  on  Tues.  (fare  8x.). 
The  »bov«  data  refer  to  fbe  •nmsMr  months. 

Aldemey  (French  Atiri^fi^,  Latin  Awrinid) ,  the  third  in  site 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  Hes  20  M.  to  theN.  of  Gnernsey,  and  is  4  M. 
in  lengtii  and  1V2M.  in  breadth.  In  1891  it  contained  1843  In- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  £ingll»h.  Of  great  military  importance, 
it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  forts  and  batteries,  the  most 
important  being  Fort  A2frer(,  on  the  N.  side,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
mand the  harbonr  of  Btayt^  where  the  steamer  lands  its  passen- 
gers. The  costly  bnt  ill-designed  breakwater  is  often  damaged 
by  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  sea.  About  1 M.  from  the  pier,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  the  small  town  of  8U  Anne  (Scott's  Hotel,  pens. 
8s.  6(i. ;  several  small  Inns ;  lodgings),  with  a  church  in  the  E.E. 
style,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  erocted  to  the  memory 
of  John  Le  Mesurler,  the  last  of  the  hereditary  gorernors.  As  in 
Guernsey,  the  8.  and8.E.  coast  of  Aldemey  consists  of  a  range  of 
almost  perpendicular  cllflfB,  from  the  top  of  which  the  land  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  flat  but  rochy  shoie  on  the  N.  The  scenery 
of  the  granite  and  porphyry  cliffs  is  rery  grand  And  varied,  but  it 
is  generally  difficult  to  reach  the  beach  at  their  base  either  by  land 
or  water.  Among  the  finest  points  are  the  Lcvtfi^  Chair  and  the 
Hanging  Rock  (Roche  Fendante)^  the  latter  a  curious  isolated  col- 
umn of  sandstone,  60  ft  high.  The  geological  veinings  of  the  rocks 
are  often  singulat.  Aldemey  is  separated  from  the  islet  of  Burkou 
by  the  channel  called  The  Swinge,  and  from  Normandy  by  the  Raet 
of  Aldtfneg^  7  M.  wide,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  rough  weather. 
Thwugh  this  channel  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  after 
the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1693. 

Sark  [Dixeart  HoUl^  7s.  6<i.  per  day,  luncheon  t2s. ;  Btl  Air^  6s.  6d.; 
VUslofia,  6«.),  also  called  8efk  or  Sereq,  3V«  M.  long  and  IV4  M. 
wide  in  the  middle,  with  572  inhab.  (in  1891),  lies  6  M.  to  the  £. 
of  Ghiemsey.  A  visit  te  this  most  picturesque  island  should  on  no 
aeoount  be  omitted.  Those  who  devote  to  it  only  the  interval  be- 
tween the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamer  from  Guernsey  should 
visit  the  Couptfe,  the  Gouliot  Caves  (at  low  water),  Dixcart  Bay 
(lunching  at  Dixcart  Hotel),  the  Creux  Derrible,  and,  if  time  and 
energy  permit,  the  S^gneurie. 

The  steamer  which  rounds  the  S.  end  of  Sark  in  going,  the  N. 
end  in  returning,  lands  passengers  at  the  picturesque  Crevic  Har- 
hour,  on  the  W.  side,  to  the  N.  of  the  Buton  Jalets,  whence  a 
tunnel  leads  through  the  high  cUiTs  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
(boat  fh>m  the  steamer  at  low  water  5d.  each).  The  road  from  the 
harbour  ascends  to  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Keeping  straight  on  past 
the  hotel,  we  pass  throagh  a  gate  into  a  pretty  avenue  of  elms,  at 
the  end  of  which,  near  the  school,  we  bear  to  the  left  A  few 
yards  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  passing  a  eonspicnous 
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v^indmill,  reach  the  hamlet  otVaiirocque.  Hence  the  main  road  leads 
to  the  left  (S.)  direct  to  (40  min.  from  the  harhour)  the  *Coupi€y 
a  nataral  causeway,  100 yds.  long  and  only  from  15  to  20ft.  broad, 
with  a  nearly  vertical  descent  of  290  ft.  on  one  side,  unking  tire  N. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  island,  Itnoim  as  QteoA  and  LiinU  8ark.  A  little 
beyond  the  Couple  a  faintiy-marked  path  leads  off  to  the  left,  across 
the  common,  to  the  curloas  'creux*,  called  the  Pot  (steep  and 
difflcolt  descent).  We  may  follow  the  cliffs  to  the  S<  end  of  Little 
Sark,  where  there  are  some  abandoned  silTor-mines,  returning  by 
the  road.  —  The  road  leading  due  W.  from  Yanrocqne  (see  aboTo) 
SQon  forks,  near  a  farm.  The  path  to  the  right  (pass  through  the 
gate»  skirt  the  wall,  and  bear  to  the  right  at  the  ruined  cottege) 
leads  to  the  OotUiot  CaveSy  which  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  bril- 
liantly coloured  zoophytes.  The  final  desoetit  to  the  Cares,  access- 
ible only  at  low  water,  requires  caution.  Opposite  lies  Bree^ou 
or  lU  dea  Marohandsy  separated  from  Sark  by  a  narrow  channel  not- 
ed for  its  irregular  and  powerful  currents.  A  frigate  is  said  onoe 
to  haye  safely  navigated  the  channel,  which  it  had  entered  through 
an  error.  The  path  to  the  left  at  the  farm  (see  above)  leads  past  a 
Monument  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Pilcher  and  others,  drowned  off  the  coast  in 
1868,  to  the  fisherman's  port  of  Havre  OosseUn,  where  a  ladder 
affords  the  only  means  of  embarking  or  disembarking.  -^  A  road 
diverging  to  the  left  (sign -post)  ftom  that  between  Yaurooque 
and  the  Couple  leads  to  the  prettily  situated  JDixcaH  Hotel^  beneath 
which  is  the'  charming  Dixeart  Bay,  Farther  to  tho  N.  is  DetribU 
Bay,  with  th^  *Creux  Derrible,  a  natural  shaft  or  funnel  in  the  cliff, 
nearly  180  ft.  high,  the  bottom  of  which  may  hb  entered  at  low 
water.  Thence  we  return  to  the  Victoria  Hotel.  •—  The  Aeipnetn^e, 
or  manor  of  the  *Lord  of  Sark',  is  reached  by  the  road  ruimiKg  N. 
from  the  W.  end  of  the  avenue  of  elms  (see  above).  The  well-kept 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Men.  and  Thurs.;  the  house  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  St  Maglorius  in  the  6th 
century.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  are  the  interestiiig  Boii- 
iiqucB  Cavema,  probably  once  used  by  smugglers,  and  a  picturesque 
group  of  detached  rocks  called  Lea  AuieUia, 

Faok  Gobrnskt  to  Jbbrbt.  The  vailway  ^teanKra  {p.  M)  take  aboal 
IV2  hr.  from  St.  Peter  Port  to  (30  M.)  St.  Helier^fl.  There  is  al«o  in 
summer  a  special  daily  service  between  these  ports.  Fares  St.,  St.  6d. ; 
retarn  7<.  6d.,  5«.  By  Plymouth  steamers  (p.  84),  fares  ds.,  2«.  64.,  2s. ; 
return  5«.,  4*.,  3f. 

Jeraejr  (^grass  isle'),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Chan- 
nel  Islands,  lies  18  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Ouemsey  and  16  M.  horn 
the  French  coast.  It  is  10  M.  long  from  K  to  W.  and  &-6  M.  wide 
from  N.  to  S.  The  land  is  high  on  the  N.  side,  and  slepee  down  to 
the  S.  and  £.  The  N.  coast  consists  of  a  lofty  and  plotnreique  wall 
of  cliff,  penetrated  by  numerous  small  Inlots,  while  the  other  coasts 
expand  in  large  and  open  bays,  with  fine  sandy  beaches.  The  inter- 
ior, whioh  is  inteieeoted  by  seriaral  streams ,  is  also  piotuesque^. 
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especially  the  small  Talleys  and  the  old  roads,  almost  ooncealed 
by  hedi^-rows  and  tree^.  In  1891  Ihe  island  contained  54>518  in- 
habitants, wbooarry  on  an  actiye  trade -with  England,  France,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland/Large  quantities  of  early  potatoes  (ca.  600,000  l,y 
pears,  and  apples  are  annually  exported,  principaUy  to  Covent  OaT- 
den.  Among  the  vegetable  cariosities  of  the  island  is  the  *Oow  Cab- 
bage', which  grows  to  a  height  of  8-10  ft.  and  Is  made  into  walking- 
stieks.    English  is  much  more  generally  spoken  than  In  Onernsey. 

8t.  H^er'8.  —  Hotels.  BbAk's  Rotal  Hotbl,  David  Place,  at  some 
distance  from  the  harbofur,  pens.  8».  6d.>i2«.,  B.  A  A.  Iisoni  8f. ;  Uvxibo 
Sbkvxcs  Hotjsl,  David  Place,  near  Brae's,  pena.  7«.;  Botal  Yacht,  near 
the  pier,  pens.  8s,  6<f.;  B.  &  A.  from  2s.  34.;  Oband,  pens.  iO<.  6<l.,  well 
spoken  of,  with  swimming  and  Turkish  baths,  Mikob^s  Pbivatb  Hotsl, 
pens.  8s.  od.,  these  both  facing  the  sea,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Esplanade; 
British,  Broad  St.,  pens.  7«.  6(2.,  Halkst,  Broad  St.,  7s,  —  Tobk,  Boyal 
Square,  7«.  6d. ;  Stab,  near  the  Pier,  Fbanklin,  nnpretending ;  Tempeeancb 
Hotel,  Broad  St.,  pens.  6s.  —  French  Houses:  PoiniB  i>H)B,  facing  the 
sea,  pens,  firom  7s.  ^  HAtbl  db  l'Bubopb^  Mulcaster  St.,  10  £r.  —  Boards 
ing  Houses  and  Lodgings  numerous , .  but  often  full  in  the  season,  — 
Restaurants  at  most  of  the  hotels. 

Theatre,  Gloucester  St.,  adm.  6d.>3s.  —  Pavilion,  near  the  Grand  Hotel 
and  the  Public  Parks,  coneerts  several  evenings  weekly.  -^  Band  on  the 
pier  and  in  the  People's  Park,  each  once  a  week  in  Aummer. 

Post  Office,  Grove  Place.  —  Baths.  Victoria  Baths^  George  Town;  at 
the  Grand  Hotels  see  above. 

Bteamers  from  Jersey  to  aranvUU  and  St.  Malo  (fities  10  fr.,  6  fir.  25  c; 
return,  available  for  a'  month,  15  fr.,  9  fr.  40  c.)  ply  daily  in  summer ;  to 
8t.  Briettc  (8».,  6».,  5#.,  return  available  for  two  months  l2».,  10«.,  8«.)  once 
weekly.  —  To  Quemsejf^  daily,  comp.  p,  84.  —  The  Southampton  steamers 
start  from  the  Victoria  Pier,  the  farthest  from,  the  town,  the  Weymouth 
steamers  from  the  Albert  or  S.  Pier.  —  From  Ghorey  Pier  (p.  93)  a  steamer 
plies  daily  in  summer  to  Cartaret  in  France  in  80  min.  (return-ticket,  valid 
on  day  of  issue  or  from  Sat.  to  Hon.,  5«.  6i.,  3f.  %d.). 

Gabs.  For  the  first  mile  Is.,  each  additional  mile  or  fraotlan  6d.$ 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  Is.  %d.\  per  hour  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  Vzhr. 
Is.  —  Omnibus  from  the  harbour  to  the  town  6d. 

Excursion  Oars,  see  p.  84.  >—  Oarriagu.  Wt.  per  day. 

Railway  to  C«riik-e,  1%U.,  in  i/a  hr^^  to  Gm-eg  Pier,  6Va  ii*,  in  22  vdn. 
Trains  several  times  da^ly.  Return- tickets  entitle  the  holders  to  break  the 
Journey  at  any  ii^termediate  station. 

U.  8.  Consular  Agent,  B.  B.  Rendiif,  Esq.,  15  Boyal  8<juare. 

ifif^.  Helier'Sj  the  capital  of  Jersey,  is  pictnresqnely  situated  on 
the  beautifal  Bay  of  8L  Auhin,  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  It  Is  a 
well-built  and  flourishing  town  with  29,133  iiihab.  and  combines 
the  character  of  a  busy  seaport  with  that  of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place.  It  is  a  fkyourite  residence  for  retired  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  it  contains  many  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Vic- 
toria College,  a  handsome  building,  on  the  E.  side  of  the'  town 
(1852). 

The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  substantial  piers,  but  is  dry  at  low 
water.  To  the  N.  is  the  Town  Churchy  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th 
cent.,  lately  restored.  Opposite  the  E.  end  is  Royal  Square,  the 
former  market-place j  with  a  curious  gilt  statue  of  George  II.  The 
square  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Major  Plerson  at  the  Battle 
of  Jersey  In  1781,  when  an  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  tlte  town 
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wa&  successfully  repulsed.  On  the  S.£.  8id«  of  the  squne  Is  a  block 
of  buildings  C4mtai]ung  the  Cohut  RoycU  or  co art-house,  the  SaUe 
(ies  EtatSy  01  padiament-hottse,  and  the  Public  Ubnuty  (17,000  vols.). 
The  two  former  are  shown  by  an  usher  (small  fee) ;  in  the  Gohue 
Royal  is  a  copy  of  Copley's  ^De&th  of  Major  Pierson'  (see  p.  91), 
and  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Conway,  by  Gainsborough.  Broad  St.,  lead*- 
ing  W.  from  Royal  Square,  contains  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Pierre 
Le  Suewr  (1811-1853),  flye  times  mayor  of  St.  Uelier's,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  York  St.,  with  the  Hdiel  de  VUUy  to  the  Parole,  an  open 
space  planted  with  trees  and  embellished  with  a  monument  to  Gen, 
Don,  a  former  governor.  Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  People's  ParJk, 
above  which  rises  the  Gallows  Hill.  —  To  the  N.E.  of  Uie  town  is 
the  Maison  8i.  Louis,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  a  ridge  to  the  £.  of  the  haxbonr  rises  Fort  Regent  (no  adm.), 
a  strong  and  massive  modem  fortress,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
l,000,000i.  In  size,  and  as  a  defence,  this  stronghold  eclipses  the 
pictnresque  old  Elizabeth  Castle,  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  harboni  (permit  for  the  latter  on  application  at  the  Govemof  s 
Office,  No.  8,  Stopford  Road).  On  an  adjoining  rock  are  the  mins 
of  a  very  ancient  structure,  which  tradition  names  the  Hermitage  of 
St.  Helier  or  Elericus  (p.  85). 

The  excursions  from  St.  Heller's  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  the  following  three  sections,  which  comprise  all  the  most  inter- 
esting pajrts  of  the  island.  They  may  be  made  by  the  excursion-cars 
(p.  84),  or  partly  by  rail  (p.  91)  and  partly  on  foot.  The  pedestrian, 
however,  may  perform  the  circuit  of  the  island  without  returning  at 
night  to  St.  Heller's,  as  there  are  fair  inns  at  many  different  points 
(comp.  pp.  93,  94). 

1.  Fkom  St.  Hblibr's  to  Gobbt  and  E.  Jbbsst.  Eastern  Railway 
to  Gorey  Pier  in  22  min.,  skirting  the  flat  coast  most  of  the  way, 
affording  a  riew  of  the  wide  Qrouville  Bay  witii  Fort  Henry  in  the 
centre.  There  are  several  intennediate  stations.  11  min.  Ponfoc 
(Old  Pontac  Hotel)  is  the  station  for  the  village  of  St.  Clement^  with 
an  old  church  containing  some  curious  frescoes.  13  min.  La  Rocque 
is  the  chief  fishing  station  in  the  island.  16  min.  Orouville,  near 
Oorey  Common,  on  which  are  a  golf-course,  rifle-range,  and  race- 
course. 19  min.  Oorey  Village,  —  22  Gorey  Pier  (British  Hotel)  lies 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  headland^crovmed  with  *Mont  OrgueJH  Castle, 
an  imposing  and  picturesque  ruin,  part  of  which  is  said  to  date 
from  the  Roman  period.  The  Chapel  of  8t,  George,  with  short 
thick  piers  and  colonettes,  is  interesting.  Charles  II.  resided  here 
for  some  time  during  his  exile,  and  for  three  years  (1637-40)  it  was 
the  prison  of  William  Prynne,  the  pamphleteer^  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  castle.  On  a  dear  day  the  spires  of  Coutances  Cathe- 
dral can  be  seen  from  the  battlements.  Steamer  to  Carlartt,  p.  91 ; 
frequent  steamers  also  to  Port  Bail. 

Beyond  Gorey  we  pr.oceed  on  foot  along  the  coast  to  the  N. 
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Beyond  Anne  Port  and  St:  Cathwin^s  JSTardouris  (1  hr.  from  Gorsy) 
the  breakwater  of  Pierre  Mouillie,  This  massive  work,  800  yd». 
long,  was  constructed  in  1843*^5  at  a  cost  of  250,0002.  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  harhonr  of  refuge,  before  it  was  diseovesed  "diat  the 
set  of  the  tides,  etc.,  rendered  the  enterprise  entirely  useless.  Beyond 
Verdui  Point  is  FUequei  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  almost  de- 
taehed  headland  called  La  Coupe,  On  the  next  headland,  the  Cou- 
peron,  is  a  dolmen ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  secluded  Utile  bay  of 
*Bosel  (Hotel),  a  favourite  point  for  picnics  from  St  Heller's.  From 
this  point  we  may  return  by  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  through  the 
interior  of  the  island,  passing  first  8t.  Martinis  Church  (i2th  cent), 
with  an  elegant  tower  disastrously  'restored'.  Farther  on  is  La 
■Hogue  Bie^  or  the  Prince's  Tower  (adm.  6ei.),  a  modern  structure 
erected  ou  an  interesting  ancient  tumulus.  The  ^View  from  the 
top  is  very  fine,  embracing-  the  whole  island,  with  its  park^like 
interior  and  indented  coasts ;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  is 
visible.  About  i  M.  farther  on  is  tiie  hamlet  of  Five  Oaks,  beyond 
which  we  pass  8t.  Saviour's  Church,  the  €h)vemmeni  House^  and 
Yictoria  College  (p.  91),  reaching  St  Heliei's  after  about  10  M. 
walking  from  Gorey. 

Those  who  have  1«S6  time  to  spwe  may  proceed  from  0orey  direet 
to  St  Martlii's  Church  or  to  La  Bogvte  Bie,  reaching  St  Helier's  after  a 
walk  in  the  former  case  of  6  M.,  in  the  latter  of  about  41/2  M.  The  direct 
road  from  O^orey  to  St.  Helier's  vil  Grouville  is  about  3  H. 

2.  From  St.  Hblier's  to  St.  Aubin's,  CobbiAhb,  and  W.  Jersey. 
The  Western  Railway  (p.  91)  and  the  road  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
broad,  flat  St,  Aubin's  Bay,  At  low  tide  the  sands  may  be  crossed 
on  foot. 

St.  Aubin's  {Sommervitlej  well  spoken  of,  8«.  6d.-10«.  6d.)  is  a 
small  town  with  a  harbour  and  an  old  castle  built  on  a  detached 
rock  like  Elizabeth  Castle  at  St  Heller's. 

Beyond  St.  Aubln*8  the  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (IV2  H.)  St.  Brelade's 
Churchy  One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Channel  Islands  (1111;  under- 
going  restoration),  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  attractive  St,  Brelade's 
Bay  (Hotel).  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Fisherman**  Chapel,  a  still  earlier 
structure.  At  high  tide  the  sea  washes  over  the  churchyard.  The  little 
inlet  of  Beauporiy  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  contains  some  very  pic- 
turesque rock-scenery.    About  2  M.  beyond  the  church  is  La  Corbi^re  (see 


below),  which  may  also  be  reached  by  the  cliffs. 

To  the  6.  Of  St.  Aubin's  are  the  pretty  grounds  or  JVoinH<in9  Montr 
(admission  usually  granted  on  application  at  the  lodge).   The  avenue  leads 


to  Noirmont  Pointy  to  the  W.  of  which  Is  PorUlet  Bay,  with  granite  quar 
ries.  Janprin  Island  in  this  bay  (accessible  at  low  water)  derives  its 
name  from!  a  sea-captain  who,  with  his  whole  crew,  died  here  of  plague 
in  1721,  while  in  quarantine. 

The  railway  runs  inland  from  St.  Aubin's  (only  6  trains  daily 
beyond  St.  Aubin's) ,  crossing  the  sandy  plateau  of  Le  Quenvals. 
LaUoye^  the  fourth  station  from  St  Aubin*s,  is  the  most  convenient 
for  those  desiring  to  explore  St  Ouen's  Bay,  etc.  (see  p.  94),  on 
foot.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  1&  at  (71/2  ^0  ^  CorUhrt,  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  (permit 
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obtained  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  in  St.  Heher's).  FantMtie  rocky 
scenery. 

La  Oorbi^re  loifflB  tke  S.  beadland  of  the  wide  and  open  Bay 
of  8t,  Ouen,  whicli  oeonpies  almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bay,  6^/3  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  Etae,  another 
detached  mass  of  rock.  Accommodation  maybe.obtained  at  the  inn  In 
the  a^oinlng  Tillage.  Aho>it  3/^  M.  farther  on  ia  a  detached  pinnacle 
of  rock,  160  ft.  high,  known  as  La  PuU,  and  ^4  ^*  beyond  is  Cape 
&ro«n«B,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  i^nd,  majrked  by  a  picturesque 
ruined  arch.  The  adjoining  *Orhve  au  Lanfon  is  frequently  visit- 
ed for  its  curious  eayems  and  fissures,  which,  howoTer,  are  most 
easily  reached  ficom  FlemotU  Pointy  on  the  opposite  side.  A  good 
view  is  obtained  here  of  the  other  Channel  Islands.  A  walk  of  iVsH. 
along  the  coast  brings  us  to  the  *Or^ve  de  Lecq  (Hotel  and  Inn), 
another  fine  bay,  with  some  cnrions  caves  and  a  ruined  breakwater. 
The  return  to  (7^2  M.)  St.  Heller's  may  be  made  hence  throu^  the 
heart  of  the  Island,  passing  8t.  Mary's  Ghureh  (1320),  the  hanUet  of 
Six  Roads,  and  8t,  Lawrenee's  Church  (1199) ;  or  the  excursion  may 
be  continued  along  the  N.  coast  to  join  the  following. 

3.  From  St.  Hblibk's  to  Boulby  Bay  and  thb  N.  Coast. 
This  excursion  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  luxuriant  woods  and  rich 
pastures  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
lies  through  the  picturesque  Vol  des  Vaux,  the  birthplace  of  Lem- 
priftre  (1750-1824>  A  little  beyond  the  (S'/s  M.)  Church  of  the 
Trinity  (1163),  a  striking  *View  is  disclosed  of  the  bay,  the  azure 
sea,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  the  background.  The  scenery 
of  (41/2  M.)  *Bouley  Bay  is  very  bold,  the  cliffs  rising  at  one  point 
to  a  height  of  250  ft.  About  Vs  M.  to  the  £.  is  Rozel  (p.  93). 
About  IY2  M.in  the  opposite  direction  is  Bonne  Nuit  Harbour ,  be- 
hind which  are  the  pink  granite  quarries  of  Mont  Mado.  About 
2-2^2  ^*  farther  on  are  the  curious  cove  of  La  HouUj  Sorel  Point, 
the  Lts  Mouriers  Waterfall,  and  the  cavern  of  Creux  de  Vis  or 
Devil's  Hole  (2<i.),  all  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  They  are  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Crahhi,  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  about 
1  M.  from  the  Grdve  de  Lecq  (see  above). 

13.  From  Southampton  to  Bournemouth,  Dorehester, 
and  Weymouth. 

Railway  from  Southampton  to  (30  M.)  Bournemouth  Ea$t  in  l-iyxhr. 
(fares  bt.y  S<.  1d.,2i.  6d.);  to  (60Vs  H.)  Dorchester  in  21/4-2^4  hrs.  (fkres 
10«.  2d.,  6«.  6d.,  hi.  id.)',  to  (68  M.)  Weymouth  in  2Vt-3V4  hrs.  (lis.  id,, 
7s.,  6s.  8<l.).  —  The  line  traverses  the  New  Forest  (p.  83),  aifording 
charming  views  of  that  district  and  afterwards  of  the  tea  (to  the  left). 

Travellers  by  this  line  start  from  the  station  at  SofUhampton 
West,  as  the  through  -  trains  from  London  (Waterloo)  paas  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  without  running  in  to  the  Terminus  at  the  Docks 
(comp.  p.  80).  —  At  (31/2  M.)  Bedbridge,  whence  a  branch  runs  to 
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Ramsey  (p.  82),  the  train  crosses  the  head  of  Southampton  Water 
(viev  to  the  left)  and  turns  to  the  S.  —  4  M.  Totton.  At  (7  M.) 
.L^dhur$t  Bead  (New  Forest  Hotel)  we  reach  the  herders  of  the 
New  Forest  (omn.  to  Lyndhnrst,  see  p.  83).  91/$  M.  BeauUeu  Road, 
the  nearest  station  to  Beanlieu  Abbey  (p.  83).  — 14  M.  Brookenhnnt 
(Eou  #  Crown)  ^  ue.  ^Badgers'  Wood',  a  good  starting-point  for 
ex-cuxsions  in  the  New  Forest  (comp.  p.  82).  Part  of  the  interest- 
ing church  is  beliered  to  be  Saxon.  On  BalmerLavmy  near 
J^MMikenhurst,  the  annual  Kaoes  for  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest 
.take  place  in  August. 

From  Brodcenhurst  diverges  the  line  to  (^  M.)  LymiugtOB  (L<md0S' 
borough  Arms;  Angel)^  tbe  starting -point  of  the  steamers  to  Yarmouth 
and  Totland  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (comp.  p.  78).  Lymington  is  cele- 
brated for  its  yacht>buildiBg  yards.  *»  About  6  M.  to  the  8.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Solent  and  best  reached  by  water,  is  Burst  Castle^  one  of  Henry  VIII.s 
coast-defenceS)  and  for  a  time  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  (comp.  p.  72).  There 
is  a  signaHihg  station  at  Hurst  Castle  for  steamers  entering  the  Solent 
(for  Southamptoii,  etc.). 

From  Broekenhurst  to  JDorehtster  and  Wiymoutk,  see  p.  96. 

TheBouBNBMouTK  Like  passes  (IBM.)  Sway^  (21  M'.yMilton  (for 
Milford'On-Sea)y  and  (24V2  M.)  Hinton  Admiral.  —  27  M.  Christ- 
church  (Kir^g*8  Arms,  well  spoken  of)  is  a  seaport  with  an  an- 
cient *  Priory  Churchy  a  beautiftQ  Norman  and  K  £.  edifice,  pos- 
sessing a  remarkable  North  Porch.  The  lack  of  a  central  tower 
is,  however,  severely  felt.  The  screen  separating  the  nave  and 
choir  is  a  fine  Perp.  work  of  1502.  Under  the  "W.  tower  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822).  Some  of  the  other  monuments, 
the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  Salisbury  Chapel,  built  by  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  about  1535,  are  also  interesting.  —  Near 
the  river  Avon  is  Constable  Bouse ,  a  Norman  building ;  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  hotel  are  the  very  scanty  remains  of  an  old  Castle, 
—  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Hengistbury  Head,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  sea- view,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

28  M.  Pokesdown  is  the  station  for  Boscombe,  an  £.  suburb  of 
Bournemouth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Boscombe  Chine,  Here 
is  situated  the  house  of  Lady  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet's  sou  (see 
above).  —  30^2  ^*  Bournemouth  East;  34  M.  Bournemouth  West, 

Bournemouth.  —  Hotels.  <^Botal  Bath,  East  Cliff,  with  good  sea 
view,  R.  A  a!  from  6s,  6d.,  B.  2s.,  D.  6«.  6d.  \  Highoxjvfe,  West  Cliffy 
XoNT  DoBB,  a  combination  of  hotel,  sanatorium,  and  bath-house,  in  the 
style  of  the  Mont  Dore  of  Auvergne;  Boyal  £xst£&  (Nxwltn's),  Exeter 
Park,  pens.  8«.,  at  Easter  10<.  i  Stewart's  ,  Bichmond  Hill;  MAtkopolb, 
R.  A  A.  4«.,  D.  5s.',  Qband,  East  Cliffy  Peukroke*,  Lansdowns,  East 
Cliir*,  Bblebvvx,  opposite  the  Pier;  Boubmk  Hall;  Ikpxbial;  Central; 
Bravksoxb  TsacPBSANOX ;  Wavbblst  Tbmpbbamox.  —  Htdbopathio,  West 
Cliff.  —  At  Boscombe,  2  M.  to  the  E.:  Boboombe  Chibe,  B.  dl;  A.  from  bs., 
B.  Is.  6d.,  I).  6s.  J  Burlington.  —  ITumerous  Boarding  Houses  (&d«.  per  day) 
and  Lodgings,  —  Lockyer's  Restaurant,  Quadrant. 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Bournemouth  to  Swanage^  Pools,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth,  Weymouth,  etc. 

Xzcursion  Brakes  run  to  (6Vs  H.)  Heron  Court,  (18  M.)  Oorfe  Castle,  the 
New  Forest  (ca.  90  M.),  (i»  M.)  Bkmd/ord,  etc. 

MiiBie.    Bands  perform  daily  on  the  Pier  and  in  the  Public  Gardens. 
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Bournemouth y  a  faehionitble  wateriDg^-plaee  and  wi^ter-reMMrt 
of  recent  growth,  on  Poole  Bay,  with  37,781  lohab.,  owes  much  of 
its  salubrity  to  the  Iniuriaat  pine-woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed. 
It  lies  mainly  on  two  small  hills,  flanking  the  sheltered  valley  of 
the  Boun^ ,  the  banks  of  which  are  laid  oat  as  public  gardens. 
The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing,  and.  there  are  two  Piers^ 
each  about  800  ft.  long.  William  Godwin,  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  and 
Mary  Shelley  are  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  8U  Peter's, 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  coast  in  both  direcHonB. 
Among  the  chief  features  of  interest  are  the  *Chine$'  (comp. 
p.  68)  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  (particularly  to  the  W.),  the  most 
picturesque  being  Boseofhhe  Chine  (2  M.  to  the  E.)»  ^i^fn  Chine ^ 
(3  M.)  *Brarik8ome  Chine,  and  DurUy  Chine*  Rhododendrons  grow 
very  luxuriantly  in  and  about  Bournemouth ;  and  at  the  blossoming 
season  (June)  a  Tisit  should  be  paid  to  the  magnificent  plantations 
of  these  shrubs  at  (6^2  M.)  Heron  Court  (Earl  of  Malmesbnry). 

From  Bournemouth  to  P^oU  and  Brcad9t<me  (with  direct  ooonection 
with  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England),  see  below. 

Through  -  trains  perform  the  direct  journey  from  London  (Waterloo) 
to  Bournemouth  Etut  in  2V«-3V<  bra.  (fares  i8«.,  il<.  dd.,  9<.). 


Beyond  Brockenhurst  (p.  95)  the  DonCHBSTSB  Line  trayerses 
the  S.  margin  of  the  New  Forest,  passing  (19  M.)  Holmesley  and 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  Forest  at  (25V2  ^0  'Blngwof^A(  White 
Hart;  Rail.  Refreshmt,  Rooms),  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to 
(8  M.)  Christchurch  (p.  96).  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  SomerUy, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  with  a  good  collection  of  paint- 
ings. The  train  then  crosses  the  Avon  and  enters  Dorsetshire,  At 
(30  M.)  West  Moors  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  N.  to  Salis- 
'bury  (J.  98).  —  At  (35  M.)  Wimbome  (Crown;  King's  Head) 
is  a  fine  old  *Minster  or  collegiate  church,  illustrating  all  the 
styles  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  and  possessing  a  perhaps  unique 
library,  in  which  the  volumes  are  still  chained  to  the  shelves. 
Near  Wimborne  are  Crahbome  Manor,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  Camford  Manor  (Lord  Wimborne),  containing  Assyr- 
ian antiquities  brought  home  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard.  The  railway 
forks  here ,  the  right  branch  leading  into  Somerset  (Bath  ,  Wells), 
while  our  line  keeps  to  the  left.  —  41  M.  Broadstone  Junction  is 
the  diverging  point  of  a  short  line  to  (61/2  M.)  PooU  (Antelope; 
London),  a  brisk  little  seaport,  with  15,4o8  inhab.  and  a  good  har- 
bour, Parkstone^  and  10  M.  Boumemouih  West  (p.  96).—  Ti»  train 
then  skirts  Poole  Harbour  to  (A2M,)HamworthyJunetion  (tot  Ham- 
worthy;  8/4  M.)  and  (46  M.)  Wareham  (Red  Lion ;  Bear),  an  ancient 
and  decayed  town  with  earthen  ramparts. 

Wareham  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Cor/t  Otutle  and 
(11  M.)  Swanage,  —  '^Oorfe  Gaatle»  erected  on  the  J*urheck  Dowms  aoon 
after  Ute  Norman  Ck>nquest,  occupies  the  site  of  the  hunting-lodge  where 
Edward  the  Martyr  was  assassinated  in  979.  It  was  a  Arequent  resideaee 
of  King  John,  and  in  the  CiTil  War  was  stoutly  defended  against  the 
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Par]iam«ntaTia]iBl>yLadyBaiKkee.  ~SwiinftC6Ci2ofrdr{  F««<«ria,  well  spoken 
of;  Ship)  is  a  pleasant  little  watering-place  with  a  good  beach,  and  a 
^If-cotme. 

^wrbeek  IilauA,  the  peaiiBSula  on  which  botb  these  places  lie,  is  famous 
for  its  potter's  ciay  tmd  a  stone  resembling  marble.  The  coast  scenery  is 
iii«ei«9tiiig  (Tiily  Wkia^  St.  Aiban's  Bead,  Studkmd,  with  its  tiny  Norman 
-t^vircb.,  tfte.). 

The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Frome,  Near  (51  M.) 
Wc^l  are  the  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey  (iith  cent),  and  about  3  M. 
to  the  S*  is  Lulvwtih  Castle  (16th  cent.).   5572  ^.  Moreton. 

OOVq  M.  Boroh«it«r  (King's  Aftns ;  Antelojte),  the  co«nty-town 
oi  Doirsetsfa^,  with  7946  inhah,,  was  the  Dumovaria  of  the  Ro- 
mams.  St,  Pettr'v  Cfmtdh  contains  soBie  interesting  monuments.  The 
<shair  used  fay  Judge  Jeffreys  during  the  'Bloody  Assize'  (1685)  is 
preserved  in  the  Town  Hall,  The  Dorset  Afuaeum -contains  one  of  the 
best  provincial  colleotioBea  of  antiquities  in  England.  A  crtatue,  by 
Rosooie  'Mttlltns,  of  the  Beiy,  Wm.  Bames  (1800-86),  author  of 
poemB  in  the  Dofset  difa/leet^  stands  In  St.  Fetor's  Ghoreliyai^. 

To  the  8.  of  Dorchester  are  the  MatmXiwry  Hingt.  the  most  perfect 
Roman  amphitheatre  in  England,  220  ft.  long  and  166  ft.  wide.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Poundbury  and  llaiden  Castle,  two  lax'ge  entrenched 
eamps,  the  'flrift  of  doubtful  origin,  the  second  almost  certainly  British. 

From  Dorchester  a  branch -railway  rnns  to  Yeovit  (p.  102),  passing 
Maiden  Newton,  the  junction  for  a  line  to  Bridpmrt,  a  small  sea-poH  (6600 
inhab.),  with  a  Perp.  church.  An  omnibus  plies  dally  from  Bridport  to 
(12  H.)  Creaieme  (p.  102)  viS  (6  M.)  Beamimter,  an  ancient  town  on  the 
SrH.  with  a  15th  cent,  ehnrch.  Near  Bissmlngter  is  Pamham  ffouse,  built 
fii  the  reigb  «f  Henry  VIII.,  containin)g  several  interesting  portraits. 

68  M.  Weyinontli  (Burdofh;  Oloucester ;  B&yal ;  Victoria ;  Of  eat 
Western;  Marine;  Crown),  a  thriving  watering-place  with  13,866 
inhab.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful 
bay.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  George  III.  The  bay  is  admirably 
adapted  for  bathing  and  for  boating.  The  Nothe,  a  promontory 
dividing  the  town  into  two  parts,  Is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Excursions  may  be  made  by  steamer  from  Weymouth  to  Lulworth 
Cove^  Swanage,  Bournemouth^  Lyme  Regii,  etc.,  and  on  land  to  the  Fort 
(fine  view),  Otmington  (with  an  equestrian  figute  of  George  III.  cut  in  the 
ohalk),  C«r/<  Cattte  (p.  96),  and  to  Ahbottbury  (branch -railway  in  Vs  ^r)? 
with  a  ruined  monastery  and  a  large  swannery. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  nei|;hbourhood,  however,  is  Portland 
Island,  4  M.  to  the  S.  a)ranch-railway,  fares  6d.,  4d„  3d.),  with  Its  con- 
viet-prison  (1^00  inmate^,  its  quarries,  and  its  Breakwaters.  The  last, 
consijitiBg  of  two  huge  stone  causewaors  (the  larger  i%  M.  long  and  100  ft. 
broad},  enclosing  an  immense  harbour  of  refuge,  were  constructed  by  con- 
vict labour  iu  1847-72,  contain  6,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  cost  more 
than  1,000,000{.  Portland  Cattle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Portland  Is- 
land, the  8.  point  ot  whioh  is  called  the  Portland  Bilk  is  really  a  penin- 
sula, united  with  the  mainland  by  a  curious  strip  or  shingle  called  the 
Chesil  Bank ,  extending  to  (10  M.)  Abbotsbury,  and  full  of  interest  for  the 
geolo^St  (see  Damon's  'Oeology  of  Weymouth  and  Portland').  The  chief 
vUlsges  in  the  island  sfre  Chesilton  (iloyal  Victoiia),  the  terminus  of  the 
railway,  and  Castleton  (Royal  Breakwater  Hotel).  —  From  Weymouth  to 
the  Chcmnil  Islande,  see  B.  12. 

Frott  London  Weymouth  Is  reaohefd  either  by  the  0.  W.  E.  (160  M.) 
or  the  L.  S.  W.  B.  (146  M.)  in  S^A-^hrs.  (fares  2d«.  iOd.,  16<.,  lis.  lid.). 
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14.  From  London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter. 

1711/2  M.  Railway  (Sonth  Western,  from  Waterloo)  in  i^jr^U  hrs.  (fares 
28«.  6<f.,  18«.,  14<.  8ys<i.)-  From  London  to  Balisburp  (88i/sM.)  in  3-3  brs. 
(fares  14«.,  8«.  9<l.,  6«.  llV2<fO;  from  Salisbury  to  ^xe^sr  (871/3  M.)  in  3- 
di/t  brs.  (fares  iU.  64.,  9«.  24.,  7s.  SVacf.)-  --  Bxeter  may  also  be  readied 
by  the  G^eat  Western  Railway  via  Taunton  (194  M.,  in  4i/4-6V«  bi^s. ;  fores 
as  above;  comp.  R.  16).  Corridor  coaches,  with  lavjktory  accommodation 
in  all  classes,  are  attached  to  the  best  trains. 

From  London  to  (48  M.)  BcLsingstoke,  see  R.  11.  — About  3  M. 
farthet  on,  the  Winchester  line  diverges  to  the  left  59  M.  Whit- 
church (White  Hart).  Abont  2M.  to  the  E.  Is  the  paper  maniifactory 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ,  and  6  M.  to  the  N.  is  Kifigselere,  with 
training-stables  for  race-horses.  *—  60  M.  BurHboume,  the  station 
for  Hursthoume  Priors ,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmonth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  picturesque  park. 

66  M.  Andoyer  (Star  ^  Garter;  White  Bart),  ah  agricultural 
town  with  5852  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Savemake  and 
Swindon  Town(JS.')  and  Romsey  (S. ;  for  Southampton).  About  1 1/2  M. 
to  the  S.  is  Bury  Bill,  with  an  extensive  and  well-defined  British 
camp  (view).  —  Near  (72*/2  M.)  Orately  rises  *Quarley  BiU,  crown- 
ed with  an  ancient  and  extensive  entrenchment,  and  commanding 
a  fine  view.  A  little  beyond  (78 M.I  Por*on  (right)  is  seen  the  forti- 
fied hill  of  Old  8amm  (comp.  p.  100). 

831/2  M.  Salisbnry.  —  HoteU.  Whitb^Hakt,  St.  John's  St.,  B. 
&  A.  is.  6<f. ;  Red  Lion,  Oathbdbal,  Kilford  St. :  K^w  CoTmrr  Hotbl,  board 
from  3;.  8s.  per  week;  Akokl,  near  the  station,. R.  6  A.  As.}  Ckown,  High  St. 
and  Crane  St.,  R.,  A..  &  B.  from  4s.  6<f.,  board  from  7«.  Qd,,  well  spoken 
of 5  Three  Swans,  Winchester  St.  —  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms. 

Salisbury  J  the  county-town  of  Wiltshire,  with  15,533  inhab., 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  small  rivers 
Wiley,  Avon,  and  Bourne,  Tt  owes  its  existence  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  episcopal  see  from  Old  Sarum  to  this  site  (1220), 
and  has  had  a  peaceful  and  comparatively  uneventful  history. 

The  lofty  spire  of  the  Cathedral  dominates  all  views  of  the 
town.  We  may  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by  St,  Anne's  Gate, 
near  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  or  by  the  similar  archway  at  the  end 
of  High  St,  The  beautiful  ^Close  consists  of  a  large  expanse  of 
velvety  sward,  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  affording  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  most  graceful  and  symmetrical  of  English  cathedrals. 
The  old  Campanile,  pulled  down  by  "Wyatt  (see  p.  99),  stood  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Close.  Another  old  archway  (Bamham  Oate)  is 
still  standing  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Close, 

^Salisbury  Cftthedral,  a  splendid  example  of  pure  Early  English, 
enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  having  been  hegun  and  finished 
within  a  period  of  forty  years  (1220-1260),  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  uniformity ,  harmony,  and  perspicuity  of  its  construction. 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  well  pointed  out  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
foreign  influence  in  the  building,  the  square  E.  end  in  particular 
taking  the  place  of  the  apse  of  the  Norman  churches  and  fixing  the 
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future  character  of  English  choirs;  and  he  adds  that  It  is  ^one  of 
the  hest  proportioned  andj  at  the  same  time,  most  poetic  designs 
of  the  Middle  Ages*  (^History  of  Architecture',  Vol.  n). 

The  Tarions  parts  of  the  huilding  all  unite  to  lead  the  eye  to 
the  central  point,  the  richly-adorned  *8pire  (1260),  which  is  the 
loftiest  in  England  (406  ft).  The  ground-plan  of  the  Cathedral 
Is  cruciform,  with  two  sets  of  transepts.  The  sculptures  on  the 
'W.  front  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  hut  have  been 
replaced.  The  chief  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows : 
length  473  ft.,  breadth  across  the  W.  transepts  230  ft,  breadth  of 
nare  and  aisles  99  ft,  height  of  nave  81  ft-  The  usual  entrance  is 
by  the  N,  Porcft,  which  is  open  9-6  in  summer,  9.30-4 in  winter; 
daily  serrices  at  7.30  a.  m.,  10  a.  m.,  and  4p.m.  (3  p.m.  in  summer). 

The  ^Interior  is  finely  proportioned  and  impressive,  but  produees  a 
somewhat  cold  and  bare  effect,  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  stained  glass 
and  in  part  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  Wyaft  swept  away  screens, 
monuments,  and  chapels  in  his  'restoration*  at  Uie  close  of  last  century. 
The  restoration  earned  out  more  recently  by  Sir  0.  O.  Seoit  was  for- 
tunately characterised  by  a  more  modest  and  judicious  spirit.  The 
columns  throughout  are  adorned  with  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble. 
It  is  popularly  said  that  the  cathedral  contains  as  many  pillars,  windows, 
and  doorways  respectively,  as  the  year  contains  hours,  days,  and  months. 
The  T^AVE ,  consisting  of  ten  bays ,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  height  It  contains  several  monuments,  few,  however,  left  in  their 
original  positions.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  following  (begin- 
ning at  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  and  returning  by  the  K.  aisle): 
Bishop  Hemutn  (?  11th  cent.),  believed  to  be  the  oldest  monument  in  the 
churchy  tombstones  of  two  other  Bi$hop$  of  Old  Barum  (see  p.  i(X);  ll-12th 
cent);  B9btri^  Lord  Eung§tford  (d.  1469),  with  effigy  in  alabaster;  Lord 
Btourton  (d.  15o6),  with  three  apertures  on  each  side,  supposed  to  represent 
the  six  sources  of  the  river  SioviTtWillicim  Longupeo  (d.  1226),  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Fair  Rosamond,  one  of  the  founders  of 
.the  Cathedral,  with  effigy  in  marble;  *8ir  John  Cheynoy  (d.  1609;  N.  aisle), 
the  standard-bearer  of  Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth,  with  a  fine  alabaster  effigy; 
Sir  John  d%  Muntacute  (d.  1389);  *  William  Longospie^  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
killed  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1260;  tomb  of  a  ^Boy  Bishop\  i,e.  a  choir-boy 
elected  as  bishop,  according  to  an  old  custom,  on  St.  Nicholas  Day  (Dec.  6th) 
and  bearing  the  title  till  Holy  Innocents'  Day  (Dec.  28th).  The  modern 
Pulpit  is  by  Sir  Ot,  G.  Scott  The  ^Stained  Glass  in  the  W.  window  is 
firom  D^on.  —  In  the  K.W«  Transept  are  three  monuments  by  Flaxman, 

The  Ghoib  (adm.  6<2.)  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  modem  metal 
screen  by  Bkidmor*,  The  vaulung  has  been  coloured  in  accordance  with 
the  index  afforded  by  a  few  traces  of  the  original  decorations.  The 
stalls  are  a  combination  of  work  of  various  dates,  including  perhaps  some 
of  the  original  work ;  the  pulpit  and  reredos  are  modern.  On  the  K.  side 
of  the  choir  is  the  fine  Peroendicular  Chantry  of  Bishop  Audley  (1620),  and 
on  the  8.  the  ffunger/ord  Chantry ^  a  good  example  of  16th  cent,  iron-work 
(148iD).  ^  The  E.  extremity  of  the  Cathedral  is  occupied  by  the  *Ladt 
Ohapei.,  with  five  lancets  filled  with  modern  stained  glass.  Adjacent,  at 
the  B.  end  of  the  K.  ehoir  aisle,  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges 
(d.  1610)  and  his  wife  (d.  1686),  the  builders  of  Longford  Castle  (p.  101). 
Opposite,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  choir  aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  and  his  wife.  Between  this  and  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  slab 
commemorating  St.  Osmund  (d.  1099),  whose  shrine  stood  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 
•»  The  K.  E,  Tbanbept  contains  the  interesting  and  curious  brass  of  Bishop 
Wyville  (d.  1875).  From  the  8.E.  Tbambbpt,  containing  the  Chantry  of  Bp. 
Bridport  (d.  12ffiS)  and  a  bust  of  Richard  Jefferies  (18^87),  author  of  the 
*Gamekeeper  at  Home',  a  door  leads  to  the  Vbbtbt  and  If dmimbnt  Boom. 
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We  enter  the  beautiful  *0LOi8TjiS8,  witb  their.smooth.  gxeen  swaxd  and 
two  old  cedars ,  from  the  S.  W.  Transept.  They  are  of  somewhat  later 
date  thanjthe  body  of 'the  Cathedral  and  are  ki  exeellent  f  reservation. 
Over  the  E.  walk  iS' the. L(b«4BT,, containing  ipteresUng  HSS. (.9-14th oent.) 
and  rare  bQoks.  —  On  the  T^.  side  of  the  Cloisters  is  the  *Chaptsb  Hodsb, 
an  octagonal  building  of  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.  (02  ft.  high).  It  is 
Adorned  with  ouaint  carvings,  but  those  on 'the  'Doorway  by  which  it 
is  entered  ^re  oner. 

Fine  view  from  the  battlements  of  the  Towsb,  2i2Ji,  above  the  ground 
(entr.  from  the  Great  Transept).  The  W.  pie^s  of  the  tower  have  settled 
a  little,  And  the  apex  of  the  spire  ia  2  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Opposite  the  W.front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Deanery,  to  the  S. 
of  which  is  the  so-called  ^King's  Hou8e\  an  Interesting  mansion  of 
the  14-1 6th  cent,  with  a  projecting  porch,  now  nsed  as  a  training- 
college  for  school-mistresses.  To  the  N.  of  the  Deanery  is  another 
dwelling  of  the  16th  cent,  called  the  ^King's  'Wardrohe\  —  A  gate 
at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Gathedral  leads  into  the  lovely  gronnds 
of  the  ^Bishop's  Palace,  an  irregular  building  of  various 'dates. 

Among  the  most  interesting  secular  buildings  UiheHalUofJohn 
Halle,  with  a  fine  timber  front,  in  Canal  St,  built  as  a  dwelling 
by  a  rich  wool-merchant  in  1470,  restored  in  1834,  and  now  .used 
.as  ^,shop.  Not  far  off  is  the  late- Gothic  Pouliry  CroM,. also  restored. 

In  St.  Ann's  St.,  leadingto  the  E.  from  the  White  HartBotel, 
is  the  Salisbuf^  and  South  Wilts  Museum  (open  free  daily,  exoept 
Hon.  ,&  Frid.,  12-<6,  on  Wed.  also  6-9,  to  strangers  at  other  times 
also),  containing  geological,  ornithological,  and  antiquarian  collec- 
tions. Attached  to  it  is  the  ^louikmore  Muffium,  the  chief  feature  of 
iKhich  is  a  collection  of  American  antiq<iKiMeB.  ^—  In  St.  John's'St, 
below  the  White  Hart,48  the  old  King^s  Arms,  the  secret  rendezTOus 
of  the  Royalists  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  In  the  market-place 
are  statues , of  Z^rd  Ar^ert  o/'Xea (Sidney  Herbert;  1610-61),  M.P. 
for  S.  Wilts,  and  of  Prof.  Faweett  (1833-84),  a  native  of  Salisbury. 

Philip  MMsinger,  the  dramatist  (d.  1640),  Joseph  AddUon  (d.  1719),  and 
Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist  (d.  1754),  all  resided  at  Salisbury.  The  'Vicar 
of  Wakefleld\  by  Oliver  Goldamifh  (d.  1774),  issued  from  the  press  hAre. 

Environs.  Interesting  excursion  to  JBtonehptge^  lying  9  M.  to  the  H.,  in 
the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain,  an  undulatiog  tract,  wit^  numerous  banrows  and 
tumuli  (carriage  there  and  back,  with  one  ho^e  i8-15«.,  with  two  horses 
21«.,  and  fee;  excursion-brakes  sometimes  make  the  trip  in  summer,  fare 6*.). 
The  road  usually  selected  leads  by  (1 M.)  Old  Surtan,  the  largest  enUeached 
camp  in  the  kingdqm,  once  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Saxbn  town.  It  stands  on  a  high  mound  affording  an  admirable  view  of 
Salisbury.  The  cathedrfil,  repioved  to  Salisbury  in  1258,  oiaginally  stood 
here,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  building  still  remains.  Tlie  ^OvdLnakl  of 
Offices  for  the  Use  of  Sarum'  became  the  ritual  of  all  8.  England.  At  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Stratford  is  a  house  once  inhabited  by  the  elder 
Pitt,  who  was  first  returned  to  parliigment  in  17Q5  as  member  for  the 
rotten  borough  of  Old  S arum.  8V.  Ametbury  (Qeorge),  prettily  situated  in 
a  slight  depression  on  the  Avon.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  pictur- 
esque seat  of  Amesbury  Abbey,  so  named  from  a  former  religious  houae,  and 
Vespasian^s  Camp,  of  British  origin,  b«t  afiberwards  turned  to  account  by  the 
Romans.  The  old  abbey-church  deserves  a  visit.  Oay  wrote  the  ^Be^ggar^s 
Opera'  at  Amesbury  Abbey,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  ot 
Queensberry.  —  About  V/z  H.  to  the  W.  lies  ^Stonthenge  (called  by  the 
Saxons  Slanhengttt,  i.  e.  'hanging  stones'  i  formerly  Choir  Oaur  or  Cdr  Oawr, 
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Giani^'  citcle  or  temple)  ,  ili&  mosir  imposing-  megalolitMc  monument'  in 
Brftltita.  'W^en-  complete  it  seems  to  bave  consisted  of  two  concentric  < 
circles'  encldsing  two  ellipses.  Of' the  onter  oitcle,  atreutlOOft.  in  dl&* 
meter,  17  stones  are*- still  standing,  and' 6' of  the  huge  flat  cap-stones 
remain  in  position^:  The  inner  circle,  abont'  9  fti  distant,  was  farmed 
of  smalls  and  more* irregular  hl<»eks.  Withib'  this-  again'  is>'a  horseshoe 
ellipse*,  open  on  the  N;E.,  originally  formed  of  five  ^ttilithons*  or  groups 
of  two  nprighi  and  one  transverse  bloek,  of  whiehonly'  two  are  now- per- 
fect. TfSe  largest'  had  nprighfts  TZ^Ji  ft.  in-  height*  and  a  transverse'  slab 
31/s-fV.  thick.  Obe  of  the  uprights  lies  b^ken-on  the  ^AitaP'8ton€\  The 
innermost  ellipse  consists  of  smaller  stones,  like  the  inner  circle^  and^also 
like  that  circle  prolAfcbly  had  no  cap-stones.  TII&  larger*  circle  and  ellipse 
are  formed  of  ^Sarsen'  sandstone;  the  others  (perhaps  earlier*  in  dfiite)  are 
of  'blue  stones',  a  kind  o£.granite.  The  sacred^ road  leading i  to  the  circles 
can  be  traced .  by  its  banks  of.  eartii.  The  isolated  stone  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  is  known  as  the  •Friar*s  Heer.  The  origin  and'  purpose  of 
StonehefBge*  ase  aiill  unknown,  (comp^.p;  Ixii)..  'It' has  been  attributed', 
8&JB- Chan^ersU  Bneyelof^»diay  'to  the  Phee]iicians,.theBelBae^.the  Drvtd^ 
the  Saxons,  aiKl  the  Danes.  It  has  been  called.  a«  temple  of  the  sun,  and 
of  serpent^worship ,  a  shrine  of  Bnddha,  a  planetaritun,  a  gigantic  gallows 
on  whidh  def e»tad  Briticb  leaders  wsereaolemnly  hnngin  honour  of  Woden, 
a  Gilgal  where  the  nationaJr army  met  and  leadens,  were  buried,  and  a 
calendar  in  stone  for  the  measurement  of  the  solar  year.**  Now  it  is  most 
genersdly  classed  as  a  sepulchral  stone-circle,  perhaps  exceptionally  devel" 
oped  under'  some  religious  influence,  and-  is  referred  to  the  Bronse  Age.  — 
We  may  return  to  Salisbury  through  the  valley  of  the^lvoA,  passing  (2V2  M.) 
€ffe<a  Dumford^  with  the  British  camp  of  Oiburp  Hill^  and  (3Vs  M.)  HMle 
HifuiB^  where  Gharlto  II'.  spent  some  days  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (165i). 

Wilten-  (Fembroie^  Afma) ,  a  small  town-  with  2120  inhab.  and  im- 
portant carpet-manufactories,  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  possesses  a 
handaome  modem  **  Churchy  in?  the  Lombard  s^e^  elaborately  embel- 
lished with  marble.  —  Near  the  town  stands  Wilton  House  (shown,  on  . 
Wed.,  104;  fee  U.).  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of' Pembroke,  famed  for  its 
Taluable  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpturee,  and  it»  *Oollection  of  pictures  by 
Van  Dyck^  Holbein,  Diirer,  Poussin,  Reynolds^  and  other  masters.  The 
drawing-room  is  adorned  with  painting^  of  scenes  from  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's. *Arcadia%  which  was  written  here.  The  grounds  are  also  worth 
seeing.  The  Italian  Qarden  contains  a  pavilion  designed  by  Holbein.  —  The  \ 
road  to  Wiltour  passes  (IVs  ^'l  Bemerton^  where  George  Herbert,  was  rector 
from  1630' to  his  death  in  163S. 

^XoBgford  Caatle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor ,  lies  on  the  Atork,, 
3  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Salisbury.  The  •Collection  of  pictures  (shown  on 
TaCAr  and- Frid.){s«  fine,  and  there  is  also  an<eKqut«tte  speoimeniof  metal- 
work.  Id  the  shape  of  a  steel  chair  presented  by  the^  town,  of  Augsbuxg  to 
Emp.  Rudolf  U.  in  1674. 

From  Salisbury  to  Bath^  see  p.  113. 

Beyond"  Salisbury  the  train  passes  throngh  a  tunnel,  460  yds. 
long.  86  M.  Wilton,  see  abore;  the  church-tower  is  visible  to 
the  left  —  92.  M.  Dinton  (Wyndham  Anns),  the  birthplace  of 
the  first  Lord  Clarendon  (16091-1674).  Abaut  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of 
(96  M.)  Ti8buf^(B%aett  Arms)  .is  Wordotftr  CasUe,  the  seatofXord 
ArundeU,  with  a  flne<  ooUeotljon  of  platings  and  antiqnities  (daily, 
11-4"),  —  101^2  M.  Semley,  the  station  for  Hlndon  and  Shaftesbury. 

ITear  Biudon,  a  small  toworS  M.  to-tiieN.,  iBrF4>niMll  Abbey,, where 
Beckferd,  the  author  of 'Vathek',  lived  in. complete aeclusion;  the  princely 
mansion  he<  erected  has  gjl^^ea  place  to  a  less  pyetentious-  structure.  — 
Bhaiteshnsy.  (:(7no««eaor  ulmw;..  with .2122  inhab.,  lies  3iM.  to  the  Sv  (omo. 
IjO  and-  is>  aai4  to  be  one*  of  the  oldest  town»  in.  England.  A  nunaery 
was  founded  here  by  fiing  Alfred,  in-  880.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  St. 
a4h&"»j  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  —  About  10  M.  to  the  S«  of 
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Semley,  in  Oranbcme  C%a««,  lies  Rushmorej  the  8«at  ol  the  weU-known 
archeeologiflt,  Gen.  Pitt-Bivers.  Abont  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  are  Sing  John'* 
Sotue^  traditionally  a  hnnting-seat  of  King  John,  with  a  small  collection 
of  paintings  (including  some  Qreeeo-Egyptian  mummy-portraits  from  the 
Faytim),  some  Idth  cent,  windows,  etc.  (shown  to  visitors),  and  the  Wych 
mm  (in  the  LartMT  Grounds;  hand  on  San.,  3-6  p.m.).  At  Famham,  2M. 
to  the  S.E.,  is  an  interesting  HuMum  illnstrating  the  history  of  pottery, 
agricultaral  implements,  etc. ;  peasants^  handicrafts  from  different  countries  \ 
upwards  of  40  models  of  excavations  conducted  by  Gten.  Pitt-Bivers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  sites  of  the  Bomano-British  villages 
of  Woodcuti^  Bother Ip^  and  the  ancient  Vindogladia  (in  Bokerly  Dykt;  611. 
from  the  museum)*  Pleasant  drives  and  walks  in  Ruthmore  Park  and  the 
Chase  Wood  (apply  at  the  lodges). 

Beyond  (105  M.)  QiUingliam  (Phoenix),  with  large  hacon-curing 
factories,  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  715  yds.  long.  —  112M.  TemT^U^ 
conibe  Junction  (Royal  Hotel ;  Bfmt.  Rooms),  where  lines  diverge 
to  Baih  and  Wells  (see  p.  113)  and  to  Burviicofn  on  the  N.W., 
and  to  Wimhofne  (p.  96),  BToad8ton€  (p.  96),  and  B<mmeniouth 
(p.  95)  on  the  S.  —  118  M.  Sherborne  (*Digby;  Antelope),  with 
5690  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Yeo.  In  the  8th  cent,  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  transferred  to  Old  Sarum  in  1078. 

The  old  *  Minster  is  a  fine  Norman  stracture,  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Perp.  style  and  recently  restored.  The  vaulting  and  the  choir  are 
specially  noteworthy.  The  Qrammar  School  dates  from  about  1660.  Bher- 
home  Castle,  part  of  which  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  park,  open  to  the  public.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  (12th  cent.). 

123  M.  Yeovil  Junction,  for  (3  M.)  Yeovil  (Three  Choughs ;  Mer- 
maid), with  9648  inhab.,  situated  in  a  pretty  and  diTersified  district. 
Fine  Perp.  church.  TeoYil  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Dorchester 
(p.  97),  Durston  (for  Taunton,  p.  127),  and  Chippenham  (p.  109). 

About  2  M.  to  the  £.  of  (7  M.)  Sparlford ,  the  second  station,  on  the 
Chippenham  line,  Is  Cadbury  Castle,  an  entrenched  British  camp  SO  acres 
in  area,  which  contests  with  Gamelford  (p.  164)  the  honour  of  being  the 
Arthurian  Camelot.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Sparkford  lies  the  pretty 
village  of  Qmten  Camel  (Bell).  —  At  Keinion  Mandeville,  6  M.  to  the  W.  of 
(12  U.)  Castle  Gary,  the  third  station.  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  born  in  183S. 

125  M.  8uUon  Bingham;  13172  M.  Crewkeme  (George),  with 
a  Perp.  church  (15th  cent.)  with  a  line  W.  front  Omnibus  to 
Beaminster  and  Bridport,  see  p.  97.  —  Just  short  of  (139 '/«  M.) 
Chard  Junction,  whence  a  branch  runs  to  (3  -M.)  Chard  (George), 
we  see  to  the  left  *Ford  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the 
12th  cent,  now  a  private  mansion. 

From  the  joint  station  at  Chard  a  branch  of  the  G.W.B.  runs  vi& 
Jlminster  (Oeorge),  with  a  Perp.  church  containing  brasses  to  the  founders 
of  Wadham  College  at  Oxford,  to  (15  M.)  Taunton,  see  p.  127. 

144i/2  M.  Axminster  (George ;  Golden  Lion),  formerly  noted  for 
its  carpets. 

From  Axminster  a  coach  runs  several  times  daily  to  (6  X.)  Lyme 
Begis'  (Cups;  Hon),  a  picturesquely-situated  seaport  (2366  inhab.),  where 
the  Duke  of  Xonmouth  landed  in  1686.  It  is  now  f^quented  as  a  bathing- 
place.  About  l>/s  X.  to  the  E.  is  the  pretty  viUage  of  Otamumth  (Coach 
it  Horses  \  George),  visited  for  searbathing.  —  Whitchurch  Canonieorum,  3  X. 
to  the  N.B.  of  Charmouth,  has  an  interesting  church  (Korman  to  Perp.).  A 
visit  should  be  paid  to  the  *DouUmdi  Lemdslip  (6tf.),  3  X.  to  the  W.  of  Lyme. 
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148  M.  Section  Junction,  where  carriages  are  changed  for  Cobyton 
(Globe)  and  the  small  watering-place  of  (4M.)'9«aton (Beach;  Oiar^ 
ence ;  Pole  Arms),  with  admirable  cricket  and  lawn-tennis  grounds. 
— 156  M.  Honiion (Dolphin ;  Angel),  with  an  old  church ;  the  line 
lace  to  which  It  has  giyen  name,  first  introduced  by  Dutch  refugees, 
is  now  chiefly  made  at  the  neighbouring  Tillages.  —  159  M.  i6fid- 
mouth  Junction, 

Bbamoh-lxhb  to  Siomoutb,  10  M.,  in  V2  hr.  —  3  M.  Ottery  Bt.  Mary 
iKing^gArnu;  London^  well  spoken  of),  birthplace  of  8.  T.  Coleridge  (1T?2- 
1834),  has  a  fine  church  (a  reduced  copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  only 
other  pair  of  transeptal  towers  in  England;  see  p.  104).  Ottery  is  the 
'Clavering'  and  Exeter  the  ^Chatteris'  of  Thackeray  j  'Pendennis'.  —  From 
(6  M.)  Tipto»  Si.  JohiC$  a  branch  runs  to  (6  H.)  Budhigh  Salterton  (Bolle 
Arms),  a  charming  little  watering-place  (omnibus  to  Exmouth,  see  p.  106). 

—  10  M.  SidoM^ah  (Knowle;  Bedford;  York)  is  a  favourite  watering-place, 
with  a  fine  old  Gothic  church  and  an  esplanade. 

163  M.  WJmnple.  —  167  M.  Broad  Cly$t.  —  I68V2  M.  Fimhoe, 
(^  1711/2  M<  Exeter.  —  BaUway  SUtions.  1.  Q«een  Street  Station, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  the  South  Western  Railway;  2.  St. 
David's  StaHtm,  to  theW.  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  for  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  but  connected  with  the  Queen  St.  Station ;  3.  St.  Thomas's 
Station,,  a  second  station  of  the  G.  W.  R.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Exe.  ^^ 

—  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains.  ^ 

Hotels.    'RoooKMONT,  a  large  and  wellrequipped  establishment,  close.  ^ 
to  the  Queen  St.  Station ,  R.  £  A.  4«.  Gd.,  table  d'hote  at  7  p.  m.  5«.i  ^. 
Nbw  London,  High  St.,  R.  6  A.  from  4s.  64.,  D.  6«.;  *Glarbnok,  quietly    "C^ 
situated  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  R.  to  A.  is,  6d.,  D.  6<.;  Qubbn's,  Queen  St.-,^ 
HalvMoon,  High  Street;  Globb,  Cathedral  Yard ;  Buns,  unpretending.—^* 
Rail.  B/mt,  Rooms.  ^ 

Tramways  from  the  end  of  High  St.  to  St.  David*s  Station  and  to  the     ^ 
suburbs.  —  Gabs.    Drive  within  the  town  is.\  to  Heavitree  Is.  6d. ;  to  Mt. 
Radford  Is.  64. ;  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  Is.  per  mile. 

Extttr^  the  capital  of  DoTonshire  and  one  of  the  chief  places 
in  the  W.  of  England,  an  ancient  town  with  37,580  inhab.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ext  and  forms  a  good 
starting-point  for  exploring  the  beautiful  scenery  of  S.  Devonshire. 

The  origin  of  Exeter  is  very  ancient.  The  Romans  Latinized  the 
name  of  the  British  town  of  Caertoisc  into  /«ea,  while  the  modern  form 
ifi  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Exaneeastsr.  It  is  the  one  English  city 
isk  which  it  is  certain  that  human  habitaUon  has  never  ceased  from  the 
Roman  period  to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the  one  city  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  contests  that 
have  raged  in  England,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  William  of  Orange  remained  several  days  at  Exeter  after  his 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  was  joined  here  by  many  men  of  rank.  The 
episcopal  see  has  existed  here  since  1060,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
Crediton.    Comp.  Freeman's  *Exeter*  CHistoric  Towns  Series';  18S7). 

Exeter  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  vessels  of  tfiO  tons 
can  aseend  to  the  town  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  begun  in  1564.  The 
chief  industrial  products  are  gloves  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
city  is  the  prindpal  market  for  ^Honiton  lace*  (see  above). 

Close  to  the  Queen  Street  Station  rise  the  ruins  of  Rougemont 
Cattle^  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  situated  within  the 
grounds  of  Bougemont Lodge,  The  castlels  mentlonedin  *Bichard III.' , 
It.  2.  Part  of  tiie  hill  above  the  old  moat  has  been  converted  into  a 
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promenadei  oaUad  the  NoMemka^  shaded. -wiiK.  &&«>  elms,  (views) 
N  and  Gontaiiimg  a  statue  of  Lord  IddesUiffh  (181&*86])  l>y:BQ6liiii. 
From  tlifi  stationi  Que^a,  Si  leadsi  to  tlie  S.  tonrardft  High;  Ht. 
and  the  centce  of  the  cKy.  In  it,  to.th&left^  ]b  tl^  AlhertMem- 
orial  Museum,  containing  Devonahiie  antiquities,  a  cahinet  od&  nat- 
ural history,  &  lil»rary,  and  a  school  of  art  (daily,  except  Thuss., 
free).   On  the  staircase  is  a  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  by  sUpbent), 

On  reaching;  the  High  St.  we  cros»  it,  and  centimiing  in-  the 
same  direction  reach  the  Cathedral.  Yard.   The  *Clathed;ral  (services 
^  \    at  10.30  and  3 ;  adm.  to  choir  6^.),  though  comparatively  smjtll  and 
X.       unimposing,  is  in  yirtue  ol  its  details- one^  of  the  most  admirable 
:  ^   ex,amples  in  England  of  the  geometrical  Pecoxated  styl«.    The 
-.  '       oldest  parts  of  the  present  building  are  the  mitssiTe  traiiiseptal 
/^    towers,  dating  from  the  early  part  of*  the*  12ih  cent^  asd  an  al- 
^>  -     most  unique  feaiture  in  English  chuxohes  (see.  p^  iQS)%   The  rest  of 
^^v^    the  cathedral  was  built  (ox  altered  from.  Nonaaa.  to  Dec.)  between 
^'.  - 1280  and  1370,  mainly  from  the  designs  oiBiahop.  QuivU  (d.  1291). 
^^-     The  elaborate  W.  fa^de  was  added  by  Bishop  BrantyngheBm  (1370- 
•-'  ^  139:4) ;  and  the  whole  was  lately  restored,  under  th^  superintend- 
^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^*  ^*  iSoott.    One  of  the  chief  characteristacs  of  the  ex.- 
^  terior  is  the  large  size  and  number  of  the  buttresses.  The  Cathedral 
^  is  408ft  long,  76  ft.  wide,  and  66  ft.  high;  widtjbi  across  transepts 
vl40  ft ;  height  of  towers  166  ft.  —  We  eater  by  the  mtih  Porch. 
'  ^        The  ^'Interior  (open  10  till  dusk)  is  distinguished,  by  gYeatiligbiaesa  and 
y^     elegance,  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  central  towex,   though,  the.  full 
effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrusive,  poaitioti  of  the  organ  (JLTth  cent.).    The 
long  unbrokan  line,  oi  raulting  is  particularly  fine.    The  perlftct  syaunfitcy 
^  of  the  building  hap  often  been  pointed  out.    ^Not  only  doea  aisle  answex 
to  aisle,  and  pillar  to  pillar,  and  window  tracery  to  window  traceryji  but 
%       also  chapel  to   chapel,  screen  to   screen,  and  even  tomb  to  tomb,  and 
'**'''     canopy  to  canopy'  ('Architectural  History  of  Exeter  CathedraJ',  by  Arch- 
deacon Freeman}.    The  triforiun^  h^re  has  not  the  dignity  of  a  ddatiaot 
'*^  story,  but  is  simply  alow  blank  arcade.    Kostof  the  stained, glass  is  poor, 
**'  The  *'M%mtrel9"  Oalleiy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nave,  with  figures  of  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  dates  from  1400.    On  the  S.  side  of  the 
great  W..  door  is  the  Chanfry  of  Bishop  Orandisson  (fH.  1389),  formerly  St. 
Badegunde^s  Chapel;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  K.  aisle  is  another,  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.   The  moderu  Pulpit,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
nave,  is  a  memorial  of  Bishop,  Patteson  (d.  18T1),  the  missionary  bishop. 
The  N.  Tkansbpt  contains  a  curious  clock  of  the  14th  cent,  and  a  statue 
of  Northcote,  the  painter  (d.  1831),  by  Chantrej/f    It  is  adjoined  by  \\m  Sjflie 
Chantry  (16th  cent.)  and  St,  PauVs  Chapel.    Corresponding  to  the  latter  is 
St.  JoJm's  Chapel  in  the  S.  Teanskpt,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  is  the 
monument  oi  Hugh  Courtenay^  Earl  of  Devon  (d,  1377).   From  the  corner  of 
this  transept  we  enter  the  narrow  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohotty  beyond  which 
*^    is  the  Perp.  Chaptjgb  House  (magnificent  ceiling),  containing  the  cathe- 
dral-library. 

The  Choib  is  separated'  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  stone  screen 
of  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  lately  restored.  It  ia  surrounded  by 
various  small  chapels  and  chantries,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops.  The  reredoa  and  choilr^staUa  are  modem,  but  the  misfipreces.  (1194-  \ 
1206)  and  sedilia  are  old,  and  ajso  the  beautiful  ^Episcopal  Throne  (1306^  - 
26).  Part  of  the  glass  in  the  Perp.  E.  window  is  ancient.  —  The  Ladt  - 
Chapbl  contains  the  interesting  monuments  of  Bishop  Simon  de  ApulUi 
(d.  1233),  Bartholomeu*  Iscanus  (d.  1184),  and  two  other  bishops. 
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Visitors  s1u3u]A«fC9ii4't]i&'V*  tvw^s  (fait,  in  If.  tx«|i0«pt)  for  the  sake 
of  the  view.    The  large  hell  here,  called  'Great  Peter*,  weighs  6  tons. 

The  CU.owfrEK«<  hava  befii&  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  with  an 
attewptad  xiepsodA«ttoa  oC  ttte  old  vaulting  and:  tracery  (Dec). 

"Wilkin  the  Cathedjal  Close  are  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the 
Deanery.  One  of  the  houses  on  theN.  side  has;  &  good  hay- window, 
dating  fiom  the  end  of  tha  15th  century.  The  prjetty  grounds  o$the 
Palace  (shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family)  are  reach eihy  following 
the  road  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  by  ardudd  door),  of  the  E. 
end  of  which  thjey  command  a  good  view. 

In  the  High  Street,  not  far  from  the  Cathedral^  is  the  G%fUdhaU',  j^ 
ft  quaint-looking  building  of  the  15«-16th  cent.,  eontaining  some/ 
interesting  portraits.  The  upper  part  projects  over  the  footway,  ana 
forms  a  kind  of  arcade  supported  by  columns.  Some  of  the  private 
houses  in  the  High  Street,  and  the  College  of  Priest  Vicars  in  South 
St.,  are  also  interesting  old  buildings.  Several  of  the  Cfmrehes 
of  Exeter  (e.g.  8t.  Paneras")  are  of  considerabte  Interest,  andr the 
handsome  Training  College  for  SeHoolmasters  may  also  be  mentioned. 

A  good>  viMv  of  the  tamn  is  obtatued/  from  Ml:  Z)inAnm>,  a  small  hill 
on  the.  left.  bajUc  of  the  Exe,  crowned  with  thft  handsome  inodernr  Church 
of  8t.  Mich€tel.  —  A  still  better,  view  is  obtained  from  the  Reservoir^  at 
the  0/2  br.)  top  of  the  long  hill  leading  through  the  pleasant  suburb  of 
Pemttfflvaniai  on  the  Ki  W.  side  of  tiie  town  (apply  at  the  keepcD's  cottage). 
The  waUi  may-  be  extendsd  to  (s/4  "SL)  Bmryard.Parii  (adm.  id.)*  whence 
we  may  return  by  a.  drive  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe. 

Exctnraiona.  Coaches  leave  the  chief  Exeter  hotels  every  Sat.  in  sum- 
mer fbv  ChudMgh  (p.  180).,  DaiBU$h  (p.  1J29)^  BudUigh  (see  below),  or 
Tknertm  (pi.  129),. all  pleasant  drives  of  20-26  M.  (there  and  back);  return- 
fare- in  each  case  3<.  6d.  —  An  opportunity  is  afCoirded  of  a  visit. to  Dart- 
moor (p.  136)  from  Exeter  (G.  W.K.)  by  trains  running  (via  Newton  Abbot)  in 
cottnectlon  with.the  coaches  starting  from  Bovey  TraceyCp.  138)  at  10.30  a<.  m. 
and  12^30  p.  nu  aB4  returning  to  Bovey  Tmcey  about  6  pi  m.  The  coaches, 
vary  their  routes  daily,  visiting  Haytor  Rocks^  Hound  Tor^  Bowerman^s  Nose^ 
Manatony  the  Beck%Fall8y  Moreton^  Dunsford  Bridge^  Ashlntrton^  Holne  Chate, 
BtuUant^;  FingU  Olcn,  Drewsteignton^  WMddon  Park,  Bpikhwicky  Widde- 
cMa2>«,  etiQ.  Sares  for  the  longer  round  1 5i^  box-seait  d$. ;  for  the  ahorter 
round  4«.,  b*.  The  above  data  are  subject  to  altewtion;  enquiry  should 
be  made  on  the  spot. 

Fbom  Exbtes  to  Exhouth,  1(^/2  Hi,  South  Western  Bailway  in  i/s  ^^ 
(fares  Is*  9d.,  1*.  4tfs.,  lO^/sdOi  This  shont  branch  descends  along  the  E.  ' 
bank  of  the  Eise»  —  o^/a  li,  !Eopsham  (Globe),  formeiiyt  the-  port  of  Bx«tei». 
->  K^/2M.  Ecmonth  (*J}«a«a»;  Impenal;  LondoH^)^  a  pleasant:  littler  water- 
ing-place, at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  with  a  fair  beach^  and  an  esplanade.  > 
— From  ^mouth  an  omnibus  (1<.)  runs  thrice  daily  to  Budleigb  Salter  ton 
(p.  108),  4V2  M.  to  the  E. 

FsoM  ExBTBB  TO  B«iBifflTAnLBs  89  M\,  A.  W.  Ba&lway  in  l>/4  hn  (fiires 
8s.  2^,  5«.  9tf.,  3a.  M).-  The  -scenery  on  this«  line  i»  pretty  and  thoroughly 
Devonian.  —  71/2  M.  Orediton  (Angel;  Ship)  was  once  the  seat  o£  the 
bishopric  of  Devonshire,  now  centred  in  Exeter  (comp.  p.  iOB).  At 
iXiytHt.)  Yeo/ord  the  railway  to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth  diverges  to  the 
left,  skirting  the  ».  side  of  Dartmoor  (see  p.  186).  At  (13«/4  M;)  GoppleHone 
is  an  ancient  cross.  Beyond  (18M.)  Lapford  we  enter  the  valley  of' the 
row,  which  we  fbl^^w  all  the  way  tp  Barnstaple.  —  39  Mi  BarMiapU^ 
and  thence  to  Bidiifordhn^Torringion  (left)  and  /i/VMcomfts  (right),  see  B.21. 

iirom  Exeter  tp  Bam$ieiple  by  the  Bxe  Valley,  see  pp.  128,  129*,  to 
Torquay ^  Tavistock-^  Latmeeston^  and  Plymouth^  see  E.  17a  and  B.  17b-,  to 
Bristol,  see  B.  161 
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15.  From  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 


118>/i  M.  Gbbat  Wbstbbn  Baii.wat  (Paddingion  Btation)  in  3V<-^A  ^r^. 
(fares  19«.  9d.,  12«.  M.,  9s.  lOVsd.).  From  Bath  to  l»r<«^ol,  llVs  M.,  in 
Vs-Vs  lir.  (fares  2s.,  is.  3d.,  lliMO-  The  77V4  U.  between  London  and 
Swindon  are  traversed  by  the  'Flying  Dutchman^  in  rather  less  than  IVshr., 
or  an  average  of  53  miles  per  hour. 

To  (16  M.)  Langleyy  see  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London. 

18^2  M.  Slougb  (Crown;  Royal)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to 
Eton  and  (3  M.)  Windsor  (p.  222). 

Windsor  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  S.  W.  railway 
(from  Waterloo  station)^  fares  by  either  route  3^.  6d.,  3s.  3d.«  is.  9d. 

Slough  is  also  the  station  for  JBtoke  Poges,  Burnham  Beechu^  etc.  \  see 
p.*  262  and  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London. 

A  yiew  of  Windsor  Castle  U  obtained  to  the  left  as  we  leave 
Slough.  The  scenery  of  the  Thames  Valley  between  SloiJigh  and 
Goring  (see  p.  107)  is  very  pleasing. 

24  M.  Mmdenhead  (p.  222),  prettily  situated  on  the  Thames,  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wycombe  and  Oxford  (see  p.  224).  From 
(31  M.)  Twyford  a  branch  diverges  to  HenLey-on-Thames  (p.  221). 

36  M.  Beading  {QreaX  Western^  at  the  station ;  Qruen's;  Vastem 
Temperance ;  Oeorge^  unpretending,  B.  &  A.  3«.),  the  <50unty-town 
of  Berkshire,  is  an  ancient  and  flourishing  town  with  60,064  in* 
habitants.  The  Benedictine  Abbey  y  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1121, 
and  containing  his  grave,  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England ; 
a  few  ruins  now  alone  remain.  The  gateway  was  restored  in  1861. 
Several  parliaments  were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  abbey.  The 
University  Extension  College^  the  first  of  its  kind,  near  the  station, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Hospitium  of  St.  John,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  600  students.  Its  agricultural  department  is  a  centre 
for  investigation  and  instruction  for  the  southern  counties.  The 
college  is  affiliated  to  Oxford  University.  The  churches  of  8t.  Mary 
(16th  cent.),  8t.  Lawrence  (16th  cent.),  and  Qrey friars  are  Interest- 
ing. Adjoining  the  Free  Library  is  a  Museum  containing  a  collection 
of  Romano-British  antiquities  from  Silchester  (see  below). 

The  antiquities  include  a  hoard  of  258  silver  denarii  (40  B.C.-211  A.D.), 
found  in  an  earthenware  pot^  objects  in  bone,  glass,  gold,  bronze,  and 
other  metals;  pottery,  including  some  good  specimens  of  Samian  ware; 
and  a  fine  slab  of  Purbeck  marble. 

Archbishop  Laud  (1673-1646)  and  Justice  Talfourd  (1796-1864) 
were  natives  of  Reading.  Huntley  ^  Palmers'  biscuit  manufactory 
(nearly  5000  hands)  and  Sutton  and  Sons'  seed-farms  (3000  acres) 
are  situated  at  Beading. 

Beading  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  S.  W.  Railway  via 
Ascot  (43Vs  M.),  or  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  S.  E.B.  vii  Reigats  and 
Quildford  (^7  U.*,  comp.  p.  68). 

Fbom  Beading  to  Basing stokb,  14Va  M.,  railway  in  >/s  hr.  (fares  Qs.  6<i., 
is.  8d.,  is.  SVscf.).  —  6M.  Mortimer.  About  2VsM.  to  the  S.W.  lies  Silchester, 
with  interesting  remains  of  the  Bomano-Briiish  town  of  Caer-BegehU^ 
called  Oalleva  by  the  Bomans  and  Silceastre  by  the  Saxons.  The  town 
walls  (2760  yds.  in  circuit),  a  large  amphitheatre,  the  foundations  of 
numerous  other  buildings,  and  some  fine  pavements  have  been  discovered. 
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Beceiit  discoveries  indicAte  tbat  the  ancient  town  contained  numerous 
dye-works.  The  smaller  antiquities  discovered  are  preserved  at  Beading 
(see  p.  106).  About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  Mortimer  is  Btrathfleldsaye,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  the  camp-bed  and  other  memorials 
of  the  Iron  Duke,  of  whom  a  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  here.  His 
charger  *Oopenhagen\  which  he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is  buried 
in  the  garden.  —  9M.  BramUy.  —  UVsM.  BaHngttoke^  see  p.  75. 

Fkom  Reading  to  Bath  vil  Devizes,  70  M.,  railway  in  SVa  hrs.  (fares 
il«.  lOd.,  7«.  6(2.,  5f.  lid.)-  This  branch  of  the  G.W.B.  is  traversed  by  slow 
trains  only.  The  following  are  the  principal  stations :  —  17  H.  ITewbury 
(Queen;  Chequers),  with  11,000  inhab.,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important 
cloth-trade,  and  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  the  Civil  War  (1648  and  1644), 
in  the  first  of  which  Lord  Falkland  fell  (monument  on  the  battle-field). 
Branch-lines  run  hence  to  Didcot  (see  below)  to  the  N.  and  Winchester 
(p.  75)  to  the  S.  The  park  of  Highclere  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, 6  U.  to  the  S.W.,  is  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  and  Saturday.  — 
251/2  M.  Hungerford  (Bear;  Three  Swans),  on  the  Kennet,  a  favourite  ang- 
ling-resort and  hunting-centre.  April  16th,  called  ^TuUiday\  is  celebrated 
with  curious  old-fashioned  ceremonies.  About  4  H.  to  the  IT.W.  is  Little- 
cots  Ball,  a  good  specimen  of  a  16th  cent,  manor-house  (no  adm.).  —8411. 
Savenutke,  on  the  line  from  Bmndon  to  Andover  Junction  (p.  108).  aavemake 
Forest  contains  a  splendid  avenue  of  beeches  and  some  gigantic  oaks.  — 
SOM.DeviaEea  (*Beat;  Gmtle),  a  busy  town  (6426 inhab.)  with  an  active  trade 
in  grain.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  Roman  name,  Cwtrvm  Divisarum 
or  Ad  JHvisM.  The  old  CasUSj  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 
destroyed  in  the  17th  cent.,  has  almost  completely  disappeared.  The 
churches  otSt.  John  and  St.  Mary  have  vaulted  I^rman  choirs,  and  the 
Museimn  (adm.  6(1.)  contains  a  fair  collection  of  Wiltshire  antiquities.  The 
UarM  Cross,  erected  in  1814,  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  *special 
judgment'  that  overtook  a  dishonest  market-woman  in  1753.  —  At(66M.) 
HoU  Junction  we  join  the  Chippenham  and  Frome  line,  which,  however, 
we  quit  again  at  the  next  station.  67Vs  H.  Trowbridge  (George)  is  an  ugly 
£eictory-town,  with  a  good  Perp.  church  (end  of  the  15th  cent.),  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  Crdbbe^  who  was  rector  of  Trowbridge  for  19  years 
(1813-32).  —  61  H.  Bradford-on-Avon  (Swan),  with  the  highly  interesting 
little  Saxon  *Ohurch  of  St.  Lawrence  (8th  cent.  5  comp.  p.  xxxv),  which 
now  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  N.  porch.  The  chancel  opens  from 
the  nave  by  an  arched  door  only  3  ft.  4  in.  wide.  The  Bridge  Is  also 
noteworthy.  —  681/2  H.  Limpley  Stoke,  —  70  H.  Bath,  see  p.  109. 

Near  (4172^.)  Panghoume  (p.  220^  is  Basildon  Park,  with  a 
good  oollectioii  of  pictures.  Beyond  (443/4  M.)  Ooring  (p.  220)  the 
train  crosses  the  Thames  for  the  last  time.  From  (473/4  M.)  Moula- 
ford  (p.  220)  a  branch  diverges  to  Watting  ford  (p.  220). 

53  M.  Didcot  Junction  (Junction  Hotel ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
whence  a  line  to  Oxford  (R.  31a)  and  Birmingham  (p.  258)  diverges  to 
the  N.  and  one  to  Newbury  (see  above)  and  Winchester  (p.  76)  to  the  S. 

60 Y2  M.  Wantage  Road  Is  united  by  a  steam-tramway  (fare  6d.) 
with  (3  M.)  Wantage  (Bear,  R.  &  A.  39.  6d.),  the  birthplace  of  Alfred 
the  Great  (849-901)  and  of  Bishop  Butler  (1692-1752),  with 
a  handsome  church  of  the  14th  century.  A  statue  of  King  Alfred, 
by  GoTuit  GleicheU)  was  erected  in  the  market-place  In  1877. 

From  Wantage  a  very  pleasant  walk  (about  10  H.)  may  be  taken  by 
the  Rldgeway  or  Ickleton  Street^  a  grass -grown  Boman  road,  along  the 
breezy  top  of  the  ehalk  downs,  and  then  down  to  Uffington  (p.  106). 
About  ii/s  M«  on  this  side  of  Uffington,  near  the  little  village  of  Kingston 
Lisle,  is  the  famous  'Blowing  Stone^  of  King  Alfred,  described  in  '•Tom 
BromCs  School-Days'* ^  and  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  military 
signaL     It  lies  below  a  tree,  in  ttojxi  of  some  cottages  on  the  road  de- 
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soendiftg  from  the  Bidgeway  to  Kingston  Lisle.  Various  aneient^  ontrench* 
ments  are  visible  on  tlte  Downs.  Itastead  of  descending  to*  the  Blowing* 
Stone«we  may  fbllow  the>  ridge  te  the  *White  Hono  HiU'  (see  betow). 

64  M.  ChaZlQw.  From  (66.1/2  M.)  Vffington,  the  home  of  *Tom 
Blown',  with  a  most  InAeresting  E.  E.  ^Church,  a  hraneh'^lina  runs 
to  (31/2  M.)  VBxin^vnfBell;  €rown)y  once  a  residence  of  the  Skxon 
kings,  now  famous  for  Its  ham  and  bacon. 

About  aVs-  ^'  ^  the  S«  of  Uffington  is  White  Horae  SOU  (890  ft.),,  ao 
called,  from  the  huge  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  Uie  turf,  370  ft.  in  lengtb> 
(visible  from  the  railway) ;  it  has  existed  here  for  over  1000  years  and.  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  commem-orate  his  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Ashdown  (871).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  commandB 
an  extensive  view,  is  Uffingiton  (kuUe^.  an  entrenchment  probably  of  Danish 
origin.  The  deep  and  broad,  gully  below  the  White  Horse  is  called  the 
*Manger\  —  On  the  other  aide  of  the  Manger  is  {"iiQ  th^agon't  Hill^  where 
St.  George  is  said  to  have  slain  the  dragon^. and  the  cromlech  known  aa 
Wapkmd  Smith's  Forge^  immortalized  in  *Eenilworth\  lies  on  the  Bidge- 
way about  1  M.  farther  to  the  W, 

Beyond  (711/2  M.)  8h¥wenkam  the  train  enters*  WiUshiftt.  — 
771/4. M.  Swhidon  Junction  (Queen's  Royal  HoUl,.  at  the  station; 
Qoddaid  Arma^  in*  Old  Swindon;  BaiUoay  BefrtMhment  Roomajy 
where  the  line  reaches  it&  highest  point  (300  ft.),  is  l^e  junction 
of  lines  to  Gloucester Xv^  170)  and  HigKworiK  Swindon  Town  Sta- 
tion (L.  &  S. W.R. ): lies  IM.  to  the  S.  About  200  trains  pass  through 
the  Junction  daily.  Swindon,  with  a  population  of  38,000,  con- 
sists of  an  old  town,  1  Sf.  from  the  junction,. and  the  now  contiguous 
new  town,  a<  creation;  of  itke-  Great  Western  Bailw&y,  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  by  railway  artificers  and  empl<oyees,  who  are  said 
to  draw  nearly  300,0002:  a  year  in  wages.  The  extensiye  works  of 
the  railway-company  are  open  to  -visitors  omWed.  afternoon. 

About  3>M.  to  the  B.  of  mghworth<  (see  above),  on  the  road  toBa- 
ringdon,  and-  8  M.  to  the  N.  B.  of  Swihdon^  i»  OoUtMll  Hotfy  a <  good 
example  of  I^igo  Jones  (1550). 

FsoM  Swindon.  Town  to  Mablpobough  and  Andovbb  Jdnotjon  (South- 
ampton), 35'M.,  railway  ih  I-IV?  hr.  (fares  5».  6d.,  3>.  6<*.,  2«.  9<*.)  — 14  K. 
Kadborougk  (AUesbury  Arm»7  CiUtle  dt  Bull)-  is  known  for  itei  Ooilege^ 
established  in  1845  and  now  one  of  the  great  public  schoola  of  England 
(600-600  pupils).  The  oldest  part  of  the  college  was  formerly  the  mansion 
of  Lord  Seymour,  where  Thomson  wrote  part  of  his  'Seasonal  while  the 
guest  of  the  Oountess  of  Hertford.  A>  beautiful  new  chapel'  was  opened 
in  1886.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  W.  is  *ATebttry  Circle  (p.  lxii)r  the  laigest 
stone-circle  in  England.,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  older  than  Stone- 
henge.  To  the  8.  of  it  \)i  Siltntty  JETt'K,  a  large  artificial  mound  170  ft;  high, 
supposed  te  be  ofrBxitish  origin.  —  19Vi  M.  8a9en»ake,  see  p.  107.  —  Four 
small  stations  are  passed.  —  35  M.  And9ver  Jundier^  (p.  9$. 

Fbom.  Swindon  Town  to  Gibengbstbb  and  Gheltbnhah,  96H.,  rail- 
way in  11/4  hr.  (fares  6«. ,  3s.  9d. .  81.).  This  line ,  the  S.  extension 
of  the  preceding,  runs  via. (81/3 li.)  Orhklade,  om  the  Tfaaooes,.  an  aneiemt 
but  now  unimportant  place.  15 M.  Cirenceater,  seep.  170.  —  Three  small 
stations  are  passed,  fa  K.  Andovertford  A  Dowdetwell  is  the  junction,  for 
the  line  from  Chipping  Norton  to  Cheltenham.  —  36H.  ChOtenham  (p.  182). 

83M.  WooUonBaastU'.  Erom(88M'.) Dau«(m9  anhranchdiyeigeft' 
to  (6^M . )  Malme&bnxy  (Kin^s  Arms) ,  th«  birthplace  of  Thomas  Hobbes 
(1588-1679) ,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fine  ♦Abbey  Church  (12th  cent.), 
and  a  Gothic  market^oroea.  Pop.  2964.  William  of  Mjdmfisbary,  the 
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chronicler  (d.  ca.  1143),  was  amonlt  In  the  abbey.  About  2  M.  to 
the  S.  of  Bauntsey  station  is  BredenstoJce  or  Clack  Abbey,  incorporat- 
ing the  remains  ef  an  Augustine  priory  of  the  iOfth  century. 

'94  M.  Chippesiliam  (Angel;  George),  with  4618inhab.,  is  well 
Imown  for  its  com  and  cheese  markets.  It  also  possesses  manufac- 
tiaes  of  cloth,  chniDS,  and  condensed  milk.  iPine  old  Norman  church. 

About  SVs  H-  to  the  <8.  E.  of  Chippenhttm  (2  H.  from  Galne)  is  Bo- 
wood,  tbe  handaome  «e»t  •of  the  Marquis  of  -Lan«dowiie,  with  a  fine  col- 
leetion  of  paintings 'Of^aU  8<flioolle.  The  frark  is  open  to^hepublie.  To 
the  «.  of  Chippenham  (3  H.)  lies  Laeoek  Abbtp,  fenii^ed  in  1282  as  a  nnn- 
•nery,  but  now  a  •private  residence. 

Chippenham  is  l&e  junction  of  lines  to  Oaine  (5V4  V.  to  the  £. ;  Lans- 
downe  Anns),  With  important  pig -killing  and  bacon-curing  industry,  and 
to  Trowbridge,  Wetfbury  (for  Weymouth^  BalUbury,  etc.),  Frame,  Witham 
iW4li$,  etc.),  and  Yeovil  (p.  102). 

Beyond  Chippenham  the  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Avon,  JNear  (98^/4  M.)  OorBkcHti  (MetfanMH  Arms)  is  Ccreham  Court, 
•the  seat  of  Lord  Methuen,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  pic- 
tures (upwards  of  220,  exclusive  of  family  portraits),  to  which  strang- 
«n  are  admitted  on  written  applicaiion.  The  train  then  enters 
the  Box  Tunne/,  l^/iM.in  length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  500,000  L, 
and  near  (102  M.)  Box,  famous  for  its  stone  quarries,  passes  into 
8ofner$eUhire  and  re-enters  the  Avon  Valley^— 104  V2M.-Ba<fe«mpto». 

!>>^  107  M.  Bath.  —  Kailway  Stations.  Great  W»»tem  JSUOion,  at  the  end 
of  Manvers  St.,  on  the  6.  side  of  the  town;  Midland  Station  (for  Gleuoester, 
Woroester,  BiTsiingham,  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  etc.),  in  €hreen 
Park,  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  —  Hotel  omnibuses  meet  the  «hief  trains.     " 

Hotels.    *6band  Pump  Room  Hotex.  (PI.  a;  C,  2).  a  large  establish-         ^ 
ment  adjoining  the  baths ;  •Yokk  Housb  (PI.  b  •,  C,  2),   York  Buildings,        >^ 
quiet ;  Lanstdowkx  Geove,  near  St.  Stephen's  Church  (PI.  F,  2)  •,  Castle       '   v 
(PI.  o;  O,  %  Koslbgate  St,^  ^hbuvophbb  (PI.  e;  0,  3),  noMrthe  Abbey,        '  ^ 
commercial,  B.  A  A.  3f.  6dL ;  Botal  (PI.  f;  B,  3),  Baiia^ay  (PI.  g;  B,  3), 
both  opposite  the  G.  W.  B.  Station;   Fbangis'  Pbiyatb  Hotel,  Queen 
Square  (PI.  C,  2);  Ferslb»"8  Temperance  (PI.  h ;  B,  0,  3),  near  the  Abbey. 

Oai».  For  2  poM.,  with  1  horse ,  U.  per  mile,  2«.  Qd.  per.  hr. ;  to 
certain  high  lerels  6d.  extra  is  charged.  Double  fare  between  midnight 
and  6  A.m.  For  each  package  carried  outside,  2d.  —  Bath  Chairs,  is.  per 
m«e  or  hr. 

Tramwagft  starting  from  the  G.W.B.  station  run  through  some  of  the  '  \ 
princif  al  streets  to  Ormvmor,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  (Cares  2d.  and  id.).      *  *- 

Vusic.  Band  twice  daily  in  summer  (May  to  Sept.)  in  the  Victoria 
Part^  Sydney  Gardens,  or  Institution  Gardens  (season-ticket  6<.) ;  once  daily 
in  winter  in  the  Ptump  Room,  where  Tocal  oonoerta  are  «1in>  given  (season 
ticket  10<.).  —  Hieh-«laas  concerts  take  plaee  in  the  JMetnbly  Roonu. 

Theatre  Koyai  (PI.  C,  2),  Beaufort  St. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  2),  close  to  the  top  of  Hilsom  St.  Branch  post  and 
telegraph  office,  in  the  Bigh  St.,  opposite  the  Municipal  Baildings. 

Bttth,  the  ehlef  place  In  Somerset,  is  a  handsome  town  of  51,844 
inhab. ,  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  and  ofi  the 
slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  is  perhaps  unrivalled  among 
pravincial  l^Inglish  towns  for  its  combination  of  archaeological, 
historic,  seenla,  and  social  interest.  It  is  a  city  of  crescents  and 
terraces,  built  ih  a  very  substantial  mannier  of  a  fine  yellowlimestone 
(oolite),  and  rising  tier  above  tier  to  a  height  of  about  600  ft. 
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Tradition  ascribes  the  diaooyery  of  tbe  springf  of  Bath  to  an  ancient 
British  prince  named  Bladud^  who  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  and  ob- 
served their  beneficial  effects  on  a  herd  of  swine  suffering  from  a  similar 
disease*  The  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  did  not  escape  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  bath-loving  Bomans,  who  built  here  a  large  city,  with  ex- 
tensive baths  and  temples,  of  which  numerous  remains  have  been  discovered 
(comp.  p.  111).  Their  name  for  it,  Aqua9  8vlUj  was  taken  from  a  local  deity 
jSftfi,  whom  they  identified  .with  Minerva.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Bath  remained  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
but  about  5T7  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  name  for 
it  was  Akemtmceatter  (firom  a  local  corruption  of  Aquae^  and  man  ^  place). 
At  a  later  date  it  reappears  in  history  under  the  name  of  Aet  Bathum  (*at 
the  bath"),  and  after  the  Korman  Conquest  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
(lOOSD.  The  beginning  of  its  modem  reputation  as  a  watering-place  may 
be  placed  about  1660,  butit  did  not  reach  the  senith  of  its  prosperity  till 
the  following  cent.,  when  it  became  for  a  time  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  England.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  famous  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Beau  Na$h  (d.  1761), 
who  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  amusements  and  customs  of 
the  place.  Among  the  innumerable  visiton  of  eminence  in  the  18th  and 
early  191^  cent,  may  be  mentioned  Chatham,  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Burke, 
Kelson,  Wolfe,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Sheridan,  Miss  Bumey,  Goldsmith,  Southey,  Landor,  Miss 
Austen,  Wordsworth,  Gowpej,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Perhaps  no  other  Bnglisk 
town  of  the  sise  has  oftener  been  the  theme  of  literary  allusion  >-  from 
'Humphrey  Clinker^  and  the  'School  for  Scandal^  down  to  the 'Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club".  The  competition  of  the  Continental  Spas  and  other 
oauses  afterwards  diverted  a  great  part  of  the  stream  of  guests,  and  the 
^Queen  of  all  the  Spas'  subsided  into  a  quiet  and  aristocratWlooking 
place,  patronised  as  a  residence  by  retired  officers  and  visited  by  numer- 
ous invalids.  Of  late  years ,  however ,  Bath  has  shown  marked  signs  of 
revival  as  a  fashionable  resort.  For  some  time  it  was  an  important 
cloth -making  centre,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  in- 
dustry in  Chaucer's  'Wife  of  Bath's  Tale\ 

^ .  The  hot  MnrBAAL  Sfbikos  to  "s^Uch  Bath  owes  its  name  are 
Irhat  Is  known  as  a  Uime  carbonated  watex\  and  are  efficadons  in 
rhenmatlsm,  gont,  dyspepsia,  biUary  and  livei  complaints,  and  skin- 
diseaseiB.  The  daily  yield  of  the  springs  is  npwaids  of  half-a-million 
gallons.  The  water,  nsed  both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  from  116  to  120®  Fahr. ,  which  is  reduced, 
when  required,  by  means  of  cooled  mineral  water.  The  Fnmp 
Boom  (P1.G,2],  close  to  theW.  end  of  the  Abbey  Ghnich  (p.  Ill), 
is  a  large  edifice  in  the  classical  style,  with  a  motto  from  Pindar 
("AptoTOV  {jLev  55a)p)  on  the  portico.  Visitors  are  admitted  free  to 
the  Pump  Room,  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  various  baths,  etc.  The 
charge  for  a  single  glass  of  the  mineral  water  is  %d.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Btau  Nash  (see  above).  A  large  concert-room 
and  suite  of  baths  were  erected  in  1893-94  in  connection  with  the 
pump-room.  —  Below  is  a  list  of  the  baths,  all  of  which  are  within 
a  stone^s  throw  of  the  Pump  Room. 

Ifew  Boyal  Baths,  adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel  (bath  2».-Sg.  64.,  fee  Zd.^ 
swimming-bath  Qd.-is.,  reserved  for  ladies  on  Mon.,  Wed.^  and  Frid.)j 
KinaU  and  Queen' t  Bath*,  Stall  St.,  adjoining  the  Pump  Boom  (1st  class 
bath  1«.  M.-S*.  6<l.,  3nd  class  9dAi.  6d.,  fise  l-8d.);  Bopal  Frigate  BoAt, 
Bath  St.  (1st  class  25.,  fee  3d.;  2nd  class  is.  6d.,  fee  2d.)\  Tepid  Swimmimg 
Bath  (88**  Fahr.),  Bath  St.  (8d.  and9d.)>  Cross  Public  Swimming  Bath  (T3^» 
at  the  end  of  Bath  St.  (id.,  with  towel  2d.).,  Het  Bath  (120*0,  Bath  St., 
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for  tlie  poor}  Ki§iff»t<m  Batht.  Church  St.    The  new  King's  B«th8  are,  per- 
hapf,  the  moit  perfectly  equipped  hatha  in  Europe. 

The  King's  Baths  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Baths,  first 

dlscoyeied  in  1765,  which  are  supposed  to  have  heen  founded  hy 

£mp.  Claudins  and  to  have  occupied  an  area  900  ft.  long  and 

J   350  ft  wide.   Recently  more  important  discoyeries  were  made,  and 

If  ■  the  splendid  *Eoman  Baths  (PI.  0,  2,  3 ;  adm.  free,  1-3,  and  from  -4- 

W^  May  to  July  after  6  p.m.)  now  shown  include  flye  laige  haths  (one 

in  a  hall  110ft.  long  and  68  ft.  wide),  besides  seyeral  smaller 

ones,  "s^ith  the  hypocausts  for  heating  the  different  chambers.  One 

of  these  baths  is  still  coated  with  the  Roman  lead  (for  details,  see 

Dayis's  *Guide  to  the  Roman  Baths*).  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 

baths  is  the  large  General  Hospitalj  a  national  institution  for  poor 

patients  under  treatment  with  the  waters,  and  to  the  S.  is  the 

/  United  HoipUalf  used  by  local  patients. 
The  Abbey  Chnreh  (PI.  G,  3)  is  a  handsome  Perp.  edifice  of 
the  16th  cent,  sometimes  called  the  ^Lantern  of  England'  from 
the  number  and  size  of  its  windows.  The  central  tower,  162  ft 
high,  is  oblong  in  form  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  transepts. 
The  church,  225  ft  in  length,  is  the  third  which  has  occupied 
the  same  site.  The  first  was  that  of  a  nunnery  said  to  haye  been 
erected  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  second  was  a  Norman  cathe- 
dral, begun'  on  the  transference  of  the  see  of  Wells  to  Bath  (1090), 
and  completed  in  1160.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Wells 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent ,  this  church ,  the  naye  of 
which  alone  was  as  large  as  the  present  building,  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin,  and  BUhop  Oliver  King  (1495- 
1603)  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The  ladders  on  the 
W.  front  refer  to  a  dream  of  this  prelate  in  connection  with  the 
building.  The  church  was  finally  consecrated  in  1616.  In  1864-75 
a  judicious  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  chiefly 
at  the  cost  of  the  Bev»  Prebendary  Kenible,  Bath  Abbey  Church  is 
still  the  secondary  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
though  since  1642  the  chapter  of  Wells  has  had  the  sole  right  of 
electing  the  bishops,  formerly  shared  with  the  monks  of  Bath. 

Interior.  The  most  noteworthy  features  are  the  fine  W.  window,  the 
fan-vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  (continued  by  Scott  over  the  nave),  and 
the  small  chantry  of  Prior  Bird  (c.  160Q),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  its  fine  carving.  Among  the  numerous  monuments,  most  of  them 
tasteless,  are  those  of  Waller^  the  Parliamentary  general  (d.  1668 ^  S. 
— f-  transept);  Beau  Nath  (d.  1761  ^  on  wall  of  S.  aisle,  E.  end);  Qtfte,  the 
*  actor  (d.  1766;  at  £.  end  of  N.  aisle  of  choir,  just  by  the  door,  with  in- 
scription hyGarrick;  grave-stone  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  also  with  a 
rhymed  inscription);  Malthus  (d.  1834),  the  political  economist  (in  the 
porch  of  N.  door  in  W.  front);  Buhop  Montague  (d.  1618),  an  altar-tomb 
in  the  nave;  i/ory  Fran^lon^  with  an  epitaph  by  Dryden,  on  the  S.E. 
wall;  and  W.  Hoare^  B.  A.^  by  Chantrey,  to  the  E.  of  Prior  Bird's  chapel. 
.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chweh  of  8t,  John  (PI.  B,  3),  In  the  South 
Parade,  near  the  G.  W.  R.  Station,  has  a  graceful  spire. 

The  Boyal  Literary  and  Scientific  Jr^titution  (PI.  0,  3;  open 
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10.30-tS,  -adm.  2cf.,  free  on  Thure.  In  the  Nolfh  Parade,  neat  Hke 
Ahbey ,  contains  interesting  Roman  autlqnities  fonnd  In  or  near 
Bath,  large  geological  and  mtneralogical  collecttona,  ethnographical 
and  ornithological  collections,  and  a  library  of!^,OGO  volxones.  — 
The  Sdlbume  Miiseum^  in  tJhatlotte  St.,  near  Queen  Square,  iti- 
cludes  a  picture-gallery  and  collections  of  plate,  china,  genid,  etc. 
(open  daily,  11-4,  gratis).  —  New  Municipal  Buddings  and  Tedhnieal 
Schools  haye  recently  been  erected  as  win'gs  to  the  older  GfvMdhatt 
(PI.  0,  3),  in  High  St.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Abbey,  the  whole  forming 
an  imposing  pile,  to  which  an  Art  Gallery  and  Reference  Library 
are  to  be  added  as  memorials  of  the  60th  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign.  The  Guildhall  contains  a  fine  banqueting-room  with  some 
portraits  of  historical  interest.  —  Among  the  ntimerous  schools 
of  Bath  are  Bath  College^  the  New  Kingsvfood  School^  for  the  sons 
of  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  the  Officers'  Daughters'  VoUege,  the 
last  two  being  conspicuous  buildings,  neatly  opposite  esch  other, 
on  the  ascent  to  Lansdown. 

The  *Yiotoria  "Park,  including  a  Botanical  Garden j  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  well-kept  pleasure-ground,  60  acres  in 
extent  It  is  open  free,  but  when  the  band  plays,  !2d.  is  charged  to 
non-subscribers  for  admission.  To  theE.,  at  the  end  of  Great  Pul- 
teney  St.,  are  the  Sydney  Gardens  (Pi.  D,  4 ,  adm.  3(2.)^ 

An  admirable  view  of  the  town,  thongh  aomewhat  cltcuttscribed  by 
foliage,  is  obtained  from  (^  hr.)  ^Beechm  Cliff  (PL  A,  8)  990fi.  aboTe  tht 
Avon),  on  tfce  S.  6ide  of  tlite  town.  To  reaich  it  we  croas  the  foot-bridge 
OMO  behind  the  G.  W.  R.  Station  and  ascend  straight  on,  soon  coming 
to  notices  which  point  oat  the  way.  At  the  top  we  follow  the  path  along 
the  ridge  towards  the  W.,  «nd  regain  the  town  by  the  Hello  way  snd  the 
Old  Bridge.  —  Another  good  point  of  view  is  Shmm  Cottle^  on  the  hill  aboiat 
1V«  H.  to  the  £.  of  the  G.  W.  R.  Station,  and  best  reached  by  Pulteney  Strttt 
and  the  so-called  ITorth  Road. 

Bath  9s  sononnded  with  'Downs',  eoftly  toaiid«d  bUlB,  tiie  tope  of 
whieh  afibvd  charming  views.  The  most  important  are  LansdourndSuOtUf 
2  M.  to  the  N.),  Clav^rton  and  Coombe  Down  (650  ft.*,  2-3  H.  to  the  S.), 
and  Hampton  Down  (600  ft.:  IV2  M.  to  the  £.),  with  Sham  Castle  (tfee 
above).  lAttU  BoUhwy  (ca.^ft.;  8  H.  to  the  N.E.)  is  a  flaMopped  hill 
with  oleaiOy  defined  earthwodcs.  A  walk  «r  drive  over  Lansdown  as  fvt 
as  the  third  milestone,  and  thence  (for  walkers  only)  across  the  race-course 
to  (1  H.)  Prospect  Stile,  will  afford  the  visitor  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  W.  of  England.  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  H.)  Lansdown  Cemetery,  with 
the  tomb  of  Beckford  of  Font  hill  (p.  101)  and  a  tower  bnilt  by  him,  the 
top  of  which  commands  an  extensive  view  (Bath  not  visible).  This  walk 
may  be  lengthened  by  returning  throngh  North  Stoke  (with  an  ancient 
church),  and  thence  through  Upton  or  Bitton  to  the  railway. 

About  2-M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Bath,  beyond  Widvombe  (with  an  old 
church  and  manor-h<yase),  is  Prior  Park,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  but 
formerly  the  seat  of  Ralph  Allen  (d.  1764),  the  original  of  Squire  Allworthy 
in  *Tom  Jones'.  Through  his  building-enterprise  and  sturdy  belief  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bath  Atone,  Br.  Allen  justly  Shares  with  Beau 
Nash  and  the  architect  Wood  the  credit  of  c:feating  modem  Bath.  Near 
Prior  Park  Is  a  circular  toweir  within  a  triangular  base,  ereeted  to  eom- 
meMorate  Bishop  Warbniton^s  pubUciktlon  of  'The  Divkie  Ijegatlon  of 
Hoses'.  —  The  village  of  Claverton,  in  the  charming  WarlHgh  Vmi- 
ley^  3  K.  to  the  K,  Is  best  reached  by  train  to  Baihampton  (p.  109)  or 
Limplerf  Stoke- {^,im),  ~  Faviey  CaHU,  redueed  to  a  ruin  in  the  Farlia- 
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memtaTy  Wars,  lies  T  M .  to  fbt  £.  and  may  be  reached  by  train  to  Fresh- 
f0rd  and  thence  by  a  field^path  (3  H).  —  The  old  manor-houses  of 
Swtb  Wraxall  and  Chadjield  (neaor  £«^,  p.  109),  in  the  Tudor  style,  are 
also  worth  a  visit.  —'  The  church  and  manor-house  of  St.  Oatherine'g 
(5  M.  to  the  N.  £.,  beyond  Batheaston),  in  a  pretty  valley,  both  date 
from  about  1600.  —  In  a  hollow  to  the  E.  of  Lansdown,  IV2  H.  from 
the  town,  is  Charlccmbe^  traditionally  the  mother-church  of  Bath. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Wells  (fares  bs.  6d.,  2s.  6d.).  The  quickest  railway 
route  from  Bath  to  Wells  is  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  via  Ever- 
cr€ech  and  OlasUmhitry  (see  below;  IV2-2  hrs.),  but  Wells  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  G.W.E.  via  Bristol  and  Yatton  (see  R.  16:  2-2^/2  hrs.)  or 
vift  TTest&wir,  Witham^  and  Shepton  Mallet  (see  below;  2V4-S*/2  hrs.).  For 
those  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  walking,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  way  of 
making  this  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  (18^/2  M.)  JUTa^dm*^  (see  below) 
and  walk  theoce  to  (3  M.)  Wells.  —  WeUs^  see  p.  123. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Gloucesteb,  41  M.,  railway  in  IV2-2  hrs.  (fares  5<.8c?., 
3».  b^fvA.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Railway  Station,  and  join 
the  main  line  from  Bristol  at  <10  M.)  Mangotsfi€ld  Junction  (p.  181). 

Fbom  Batk  to  Templecombe,  37  M.,  Somerset  and  Dorset  rail- 
war  ^^  iylA'2  hrs.  (fares  Is.  8<2.,  3«.  id.).  The  trains  leave  Bath  from 
the  Midland  Station.  —  The  first  part  of  the  route  \b  very  pretty.  At 
(10V<  M.)  Radtteck  (Waldegrave  Arms)  we  cross  the  G.  W.  B.  line  from 
Bristol  to  Frome.  —  At  (IS^/a  M.)  Masbury^  whence  Wells  may  be  reached 
by  a  pleasant  walk  of  S  M.,  we  cross  the  Mendip  Hills.  Beyond  Masbury 
we  have  a  fine  view  to  the  right,  including  Wells  Cathedral  and  Glaston- 
bury Tor  (p.  126).  —  21 V2  M.  Shepton  Mallet  (George-,  Hare  &  Hounds), 
the  church  of  which  has  a  fine  panelled  roof.  This  is  the  junction  for 
the  G.  W.  B.  line  from  Yatton  (p.  122)  to  Witham  (p.  126).  —  261/2  M. 
Everereseh  Junction  is  the  junction  for  Olastonhury  (Wells)  and  Burnham 
(see  p.  127).  —  29  M.  Cole,  for  Yeovil  to  the  right  and  Bruton  and  Westbury 
to  the  left.  —  From  (33  M.)  Wincanton  (Greyhound;  Bear)  excursions  may 
be  made  to  (3V'2  M.)  Penselwood  and  the  curious  ^Pen  Fits\  the  object  of 
which  is  still  a  bone  of  antiquarian  contention,  and  to  (3V2  M.)  Stavordale 
Prioi-y.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in  early  historical  interest.  —  At  (37  M.) 
Templecombe  (p.  102)  we  connect  with  the  main  S.W.  line  from  London 
to  Exeter  (&•  14),  though  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  trains  run  on  to  Broad- 
stone  and  Bournemouth  (p.  95). 

Fbox  Bath  to  Sausbubt,  41 M.,  Great  Western  Railway  in  11/2-23/4  hrs. 
(fares  6«.  lOd.,  is.  4<l.,  3«.  W.).  —  From  Bath  to  (128/4  M.)  Trowbridge^  see 
p.  107.  —  Our  line  here  turns  to  the  right  (S.).  From  (17  M.)  Westbury 
(Lopes  Arms)  a  line  diverges  on  the  right  to  Frome  (p.  122).  There  is  a 
fine  chureh  at  Edington^  IVs  M.  to  the  W.  —  21  Vs  H.  Warminster  (Bath 
Arms;  Lamb)  is  the  station  for  *Longleat  (41/2  M.  to  the  8.W.),  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  considered  the  finest  Elizabethan  man- 
sion in  England  (shown  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs.,  11-4).  It  contains  an 
interesting  collection  of  portraits.  —  Beyond  Warminster  we  pass  two 
Bdtish  camps,  Battleabury  and  ScrateKbury^  on  the  left,  and  reach  061/4  M.) 
JSeytesbury  (Angel)^  where  Heyteshury  Parky  the  seat  of  Lord  HeytesDury, 
contains  some  good  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures.  —  At  (^S'/^M.)  Wilton  we 
join  the  line  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter  (see  p.  101).  —  41  M.  Salisbury, 
see  p.  98.  

CoNTiNtrATioN  OP  THE  RAILWAY  TO  Bkibtol.  The  flist  Btation 
beyond  Bath  is  (408  M.)  Twerton,  with  a  large  cloth-manufactory 
and  a  cottage  In  which  Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  *Tom  Jones'. 
The  train  now  runs  parallel  with  the  Bath  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  lllM.-fifa«/brd.— At  (114  M.)X'<2/w«fcam  (Lamb  &  Lark),  a 
Roman  mosaic  (Orphens  and  the  beasts),  now  at  Bristol,  was  found 
during  the  eonstmctlon  of  the  railway.  Beyond  Brislington  the  train 
threads  two  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Avon, 
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tll8V2  M.  Bristol.  —  HotoU.  *Botal  (PI.  a;  B,4),  pleasantly  aituated 
in  OoUege  Green,  close  to  the  Cathedral  and  1  M.  from  the  station,  S.  ft  A. 
from  4«.  6d,,  table-d'hdte  4«.;  Gband  (PI.  b;  F,8),  Broad  St.,  well  spoken 
of,  E.  &  A.  firom  4*.;  •Eotal  Talbot  (PI.  c?  G,  4),  Victoria  St.  —  Geobgb 
(PI.  d',  H,  6),  near  the  station;  Gathkdbal  (PL  f ;  E,  4),  near  the  College 
Green;  Colston  Tbmpbbancb  (PI.  e;  £,4),  College  (Sreen,  well  spoken  of. 
—  At  Clifton:  ♦Clifton  Down  (PI.  g;  B,  4),  a  large  establishment,  with 
fine  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  etc.;  *St.  Vincknt's  Bocks  (PI.  h; 

B,  4),  with  a  similar  view,  suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay;  Impsbial(P1.  1; 

C,  1),  near  the  Clifton  Down  Station,  well  spoken  of;  Montaoub  Hotbl, 
Eingsdown  Parade. 

Eestaurantt.  Orand  Hotel  Restaurant^  Wine  St.;  Dunlop^  Baldwin 
*^  St.;  Miller  (Nattris),  Wine  St.;  The  Rummer^  in  the  Market,  adjoining  the 
Exchange;  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  Eailway  Station. 

Oabs  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  Qd,  each  1/2  H.  addit.:  with  two 
^  horses  Is.  Qd.  and  9d.  Per  hour  2s.  Qd.  and  4s. ;  each  addit.  1/4  l^r.  6c7.  and 
^S  9d.  For  each  passenger  beyond  two,  6d.  extra.  Each  package  carried  out- 
side 2d.    Double  fares  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 

Tramways.  The  Tramwoayf  Centre  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  draw- 
bridge (PI.  F,  4).  1.  Railway  Station  (PI.  H,  4)  to  the  Tramways^  Centre 
(PI.  F,  4),  and  to  Hoiwells^  below  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  A,  4), 
every  few  min.  (fares  Id.,  2d.).  —  2,  3.  Totterdoton  and  the  Railway  Station 
(PI.  H,  4)  to  Bristol  Bridge  (PL  G,  4)  every  5  min. ;  to  Old  Market  (PL  H,  3), 
^7  every  10  min.  (Id.)  —  4.  Old  Market  (PL  H,  3)  to  Redland,  every  few  min. 

\^  (Id.,  2d.).  —  5.  Tramways^  Centre  to  Redland.  every  few  min.  (Id.,  2d.).  — 
^^  6.  Tramways''  Centre  to  Hotfield,  every  8  min.  (Id.,  2d.).  —  9.  Tramways^ 
Centre  to  Ashley  Road  (PL  G,  1) ,  every  12  min.  (Id.).  —  10,  11.  Bristol 
Bridge  (PL  G,  4)  to  Bedminster  (PL  G,  6),  every  6  min.  (Id.);  to  Ashton  Oate^ 
every  12  min.  (2d.).  — 12.  Omnibus  from  Tramways'"  Centre  to  Clifton,  every 
1/4  hr.  (2d.,  3d.). 

Electric  Tramways.  The  cars  halt  only  at  the  stations  and  stopping 
place?  indicated  by  rings  painted  round  the  trolley-posts.  —  1.  Old  Market 
(PL  H,  3)  to  Eastville^  every  5  min.  (Id.);  extension  to  Fishponds  and  Staple 
Hill  under  construction.  —  2.  Old  Market  to  St.  Oeorge,  every  6  min.,  and 
to  Kingswoody  every  12  min.  (Id.,  2d.,  dd.). 

Steamers  ply  from  Bristol  to  Ilfracombe^  Cardiff,  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Plymouth,  Penzance,  Torquay,  Milford,  Swansea,  Chepstow  (in  sum- 
mer), Belfast,  DuMin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux^  etc. 

Boats.  Small  boat  up  and  down  the  Floating  Harbour  6d.,  more  thajs 
1  pers.  3d.  each ;  across  the  Avon  below  the  Feeder  4d.  and  2d. ;  across  the 
Feeder  4d.  and  2d. ;  ferry  across  the  Frome  id. 

Post  Office  (PL  F,  3),  Small  St.,  opposite  the  Assise  (Courts. 

Theatres.  PrinesU  Theatre  (PI.  B,  4),  Park  Bow;  Old  Theatre  RopeU 
tPl.  F,  4),  King  St. 

IT.  8.  Consul,  Lorin  A.  Lathrop,  Esq.,  Shannon  Court,  Small  St.  — 
Vice-Oonsul,  Gerard  Mosely,  Esq. 

Principal  Attractions.  *  Cathedral  (p.  117);  ''St.  Mai-y  RedcUffe  (p.  il5); 
*  Clifton  Down  and  *  Suspension  Bridge  (p.  120);  *Durdham  Down  (p.  121); 
St.  Peter's  Hospital  (p,  116)  df  Church  (p.  116);  Mayor's  Chapel  (p.  119). 

Bristol,  an  ancient  and  interesting  commercial  town,  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  and  at  one  time  the  chief  seaport  of  West  England,  is 
situated  at  the  Junction  of  the  Avon  and  the  F^romCj  7  miles  from  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  lies  partly  in  Somerset  and  partly  in  Gloucester, 
but  forms  a  city  and  county  of  itself.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with 
the  Mediterranean,  America,  and  Ireland,  is  still  very  important. 
Among  the  chief  of  its  numerous  manufactures  are  soap,  tobacco, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  glass,  brass  and  copper  wares,  ohocolate, 
cotton,  and  sugar  (formerly  the  staple).  It  possesses  a  large  har- 
bour and  docks,  and  the  Avon  has  been  made  navigable  for  yesAels 
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large  tonnage.  The  population  in  1891,  including  that  of  Clifton, 
221,578.  The  spring  tides  rise  to  a  height  of  40  ft. 
Bristol  (Anglo-Saxon,    Bright- Stow  or  Brig- Stow)   has   no    certified 
Vi^kJsiory  earlier  than  the  !Norman  Conquest,  hut  by  the  12th  cent,  it  had    f 
^^.  ttained  considerable  wealth  and  importance.    The  old  castle,  in  which    ^ 
I^^Sixig  Stephen  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Matilda,  was  razed  by  Cromwell,  L. 

-Ti ^    few   traces  are  left  of  it  (p.  116).    In  the  15-16th  cent.  Bristol  was  V 

-^clie   second  city  of  England  and  carried   on  a  lucrative  trade  with  all 

-^^arts  of  the  world.    Among  the  numerous  naval  expeditions  it  sent  out 

-^iFcre   thiose  of  the  great  explorer  John  Cabot  (1497,  etc.),  whose  equally 

:f  amous  son  Sebastian  was  probably  born  at  Bristol  in  1474  (monument,  see 

'^.  119).     The  fair  fame  of  the  city  was  sullied  by  the  practice  of  kidnapping, 

carried  on  to  provide  labourers  for  the  American  Colonies;  and  Bristol  was 

also   one  of  the  British  towns  principally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade.  ^ 

In  the  Civil  War  the  town  was  besieged  and  taken,  first  by  the  Royalists  T 

(1648),    and  then  by  Gen.  Fairfax  (1645),  to  whom  it  was  surrendered  by 

Prince  Bupert  with  almost  no  resistance.     In  1831  the  discussion  of  the 

Reform  Bill  was  accompanied  at  Bristol  by  serious  riots,  in  which  numerous 

Hvea  were  lost  and  an  immense  amount  of  property  destroyed.   The  'Great 

^Westem",  one  of  the  first  two  British  steamers  to  cross  the  AtlanticOcean, 

was  built  at  Bristol  and  started  from  this  port  for  its  first  oceanic  voyage 

in   1838. 

Tbe  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  sugar-boilers  of  Bristol  was  famous, 
and  one  of  their  favourite  beverages,  made  of  Solera  sherry,  was  widely 
known  as  'Bristol  milk\  Fuller  relates  that  this  concoction  was  the  first 
'moisture*  given  to  infant  Bristolians,  and  it  is  mentioned  with  approval 
in  Pepys*s  Diary  (13th  June,  1668).  Comp.  'Bristol  Past  and  Present'  by 
Kielwlls  and  Taylor  (1881-82)  and  'Bristol'  CHistoric  Towns  Series'),  by  the 
12«r.   W.  Hunt  (1887). 

From  the  TenvpU  Meads  Railway  Station. (Vh  H,  4),  a  handsome 
modern  structure  in  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Great  Western  and 
Midland  companies,  Victoria  Street,  traversed  by  a  tramway  and 
passing  &  more  curious  than  heautiful  Statue  of  Neptune  (16th 
cent.},  leads  direct  to  the  (Y2  M.)  centre  of  the  town.  [To  the  right 
dlTerges  Temple  Street,  with  the  Temple  Church,  originally  erected 
for  the  Knights  Templar  ahout  1146,  hut  dating  in  its  present 
form  chiefly  from  the  14-15th  centuries.  The  tower  is  6  ft.  out  of 
the  perpendicular.]  We  may,  however,  diverge  at  once  to  the  left, 
down  Pile  Street,  to  (5  mln.)  the  church  of  ♦St.  Mary  Bedcliffe  )^ 
(PL  G,  5},  the  lofty  spire  of  which  is  vlsihle  as  soon  as  the  sta- 
tion is  quitted.  This  church  (usually  entered  from  the  S.side)  is 
unqnestionahly  as  nearly  faultless  an  example  of  its  kind  (rich 
Perp.}  as  exists  in  the  country,  and  justifies  Queen  Elizabeth's 
description  of  it  as  Hhe  fairest,  the  goodliest,  and  most  famous 
parish-church  In  England'.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  hut 
by  degrees  rebuilt,  mainly  by  the  Ganynges,  grandfather  and  grand- 
son, each  5-6  times  Mayor  of  Bristol,  in  the  14- 15th  centuries. 
The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  *N,  Porch  1^ 
(earlier  than  the  body  of  the  church ,  hut  recently  restored) ,  the 
tower,  and  the  spire  (285  ft. ;  top  half  modem).  The  church  is 
240  ft.  long,  and  117  ft.  wide  across  the  transepts. 
^  Interior  (open  to  yisitors  free).  The  narrowness  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  is  remarkable,  and  the  latter  have  the  rare  addition  of  side 
1^60.     The  reredos   of  Caen   stone  is  also  very  beautiful,    while  th« 
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Ladj  Gkapel  ia   a   blase    of   ricli   oolovrin^.     'She  viaitor   slMuld  also   ^ 
notice  the  groined  voof  and  a  window  in  tbe  lower  beiiry  (N.W.  corner  J| 
of  chnrch),  in  which  most  of  the  old  coloured  glass  has  been  collected 
and  arranged.   There  is  an  effigy  of  William  Ganynges  the  Elder  (d.  1396) 


4-  of  chnrch),  in  which  most  of  the  old  coloured  glass  has '  been  collected 

v?°*        '        "        

/     S.  transept.    On  one  of  thepiers  of  the  tower,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nare, 
•4  hangs  the  armour  of  IKr  William  Penn  (d.  i61t)),  fifttfaer  of  the  founder  of 


A  and  arrangea.  There  is  an  etflgy  of  William  Ganynges  the  Elder  (d.  1390) 
ji  in  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  one  of  the  Younger  (d.  after  1M7)  in  the 
/    S.  transept.    On  one  of  the  piers  of  the  tower,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nare. 


Pennsylvania;  and  in  the  adjoining  beifry  we  are  shown  a  rib  of  the 
famous  Dun  Cow  slain  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (comp.  p.  245?  really 
a  bone  of  a  whale,  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  Cabots).  — 
Above  the  1^.  porch  is  the  muniment  room  in  which  Thomas  Chatterlon 
(17tl>2-70),  *the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pride',  professed  to  have  discovered  the  Rowley  M8S.  (shown  by  the  verger 
on  application).  His  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church.  Within  the  enclosure 

fto  the  N.B.  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  of  Chatterton,  who  was  bom  in 
an  adjoining  street.  —  A  long-established  annual  erent  at  this  church  is 
the  Bush-Bearing,  which  takes  place  on  Whitsunday,  when  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  attend  in  state  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  rushes. 

We  now  follow  Redcliffe  Street)  wMcb  leads  noithwards  to 
(7  mln.)  Bristol  Bridge  (PI.  Gt,  4),  crossing  the  'Floating  Harbour' 
formed  hy  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Avon.  A  statue  of 
Samuel  Morley,  M,  P.  (d.  1886),  adjoins  the  bridge.  On  the  left  in 
Redcliffe  St.,  at  the  corner  of  Ferry  Lane,  is  Canynges^  House  (see 
above).  Beyond  Bristol  Bridge,  High  Street  leads  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  reaching  at  the  end  of  Corn  St  the  long  line  of  streets 
running  N.£.  from  the  Tramways*  Oentre  (p.  117),  which  form  per- 
haps the  chief  artery  of  traffic  and  contain  the  handsomest  shops  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  leave  High  St.  to 
the  right  hj^Mary-le-Port  Street  fPl.  F,  3),  still  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  quaint  houses  of  the  14-16th  centuries.  At  the  end  of 
the  street  Is  *St.  Peter's  Hospital  (PI.  0,  3),  one  of  the  most  per- 
ftect  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  Its  kind  In  the  W.  of 
England,  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent,  and  partly  rebuilt  in 
1608.  Tisitors  are  admitted  to  the  handsome  court-room.  The  build- 
ing was  fbrmerly  used  as  a  mint,  afterwards  as  a  hospital,  and  Is  now 
the  Office  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Close  by  is  St  Peter's  Churchy 
'^  the  mother-church  of  Bristol,  the  tower  of  which  fexcept  the  upper 
story)  is  early-Norman.  The  poet  Savage  (1698-1743)  Is  buried  at 
the  back  of  St  Peter's  Church. 

Beyond  Mary-le-Port  St  we  pass  through  Peter  Street  into  Castle 
Street  (PI.  G,  3),  taking  name  from  the  extensive  feudal  fortress, 
founded  probably  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  which  formerly  stood 
on  this  site  (p.  116).  Scarcely  any  relic  of  the  castle  remains  ex- 
cept the  entrance  to  the  banquetlng-hall,  now  Incorporated  in  a  prl- 
^^  vate  house  (in  Tower  St).  Parts  of  the  outer  walls  may  also  be  seen 
amid  the  modern  buildings  on  the  N.  aad  E. 

We  may  now  return  through  Dolphin  St.  into  Wine  Street  (PI. 
P,  3),  at  No.  9  In  which  (ri^t)  Robert  Southey  (1774-1843)  was  born. 

To  the  right  diverges  the  narrow  Pithay  (Korman  puit^  a  well,  and  hale^ 
an  enclosure),  a  genuine  though  dingy  velic  of  Old  Bristol.  Old  Tover  Lani^ 
diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Pithay,  leads  along  the  line  of  the  old  City 
Walls,  some  remains  of  which  are  visible,  to  St.  John's  Chureh  (p.  Ill)* 
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—  In  Union  Street,  to  the  K.  of  Dolphin  St.,  is  St.  JamuU  Chureh  (PI.  G,  3>, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Bristol,  still  retaining  much  of  the  ancient  ITonnan  work. 
The  small  eircalar  window  is  a  good  example  of  a  feature  more  oemmon 
im  foreign  than  in  English  Romanesque  churches  of  the  same  period. 

Wine  St.  ends  at  the  Junetion  wit^  High  St.  (]».  116),  opposite 
wki«h  Broad  Street  dlTorges  to  the  W.,  eontainiiig,  to  the  left,  the 
Quildkdll  (PI.  F,  3),  a  modeTn  hnilding  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
At  the  end  is  a  gateway  arch  (tf  the  old  City  WaU,  strangely  snr- 
mounted  by  the  spiie  of  St.  John's  Church  (PI.  7,  3;  16th  oent), 
the  body  of  whleh  Is  Itself  part  of  the  wall.  Beyond  the  uohway 
is  Christmas  Street^  leading  to  Christmas  9ieps^  a  qnaint  and  steep 
lane  ut  the  top  of  which  are  some  corions  stone  seats  and  tbe  ebapel 
of  atn  alms-honse  (^1504;  dedicated  to  tbe  Magi). 

Ketnniing  to  Wine  St  we  next  entei  Cork  StbbB'T  (PI.  F,  4), 
in  which  is  the  Covtn^  House^  containing  a  Talnable  oellectton  of 
old  plate  and  a  line  portrait  by  Van  Dyek.   On  the  other  side  (left) 
is  the  Sxehange  (PI.  F,  4;  1740),  in  front  of  which  are  four  elngnlar 
metal  tables,  known  as  the  ^Nail6\   These  belonged  to  the  lois^ 
(mentiotted  in  Scott*s  ^Pirate*),  the  forerunner  of  the  Exchange,  ai ' 
were  nsed  by  the  merchants  for  making  payments  (hence,  it  is  saii 
the  phrase  ^pay  on  the  naiV).    Thiee  of  them  bear  dates  (1594'  i. 
162^1631).  .  ^        '^ 

Nearly  opposite  the  Exchange  diTerges  Small  Street  (PI.  F,  3), 
containing  the  Post  Office  and  tbe  Assize  Courts.  The  latter,  forming 
the  back  of  the  Guildlxall  (see  aboye),  incorporate  Colston's  House 
(p.  119),  of  which  someinterestingremains  are  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

Com  St.  is  prolonged  by  Clare  Street^  from  which  a  short  street  ? 
on  the  right  leads  to  St,  Stephen's  Church  (Pi.  F,  4),  a  late-Gothic  v 
building  of  1470,  with  a  fine  restored  tower,  of  which  Mr.  Freemvm 
notes  that  it  48  remarkable  for  having  »sthetically  dispensed  with 
buttresses'.    Tradition  says  St.  Augustine  preached  here. 

Marsh  Street,  to  the  left  (8.),  leads  to  the  Omlral  Frm  lM>rmry  (PI.  i. 
F,  ^,  tbe  earliest  Protestant  free  library  in  England  (1618),  coatitlning  a  ' 
fine  aealptured  mantel-piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.     Farther  on,  beiyond 
the  Cusimm  Mon—^  la  QiifM's  Squar€  (PI.  F,  4,  5),  the  principal  aeene  of 
the  riots  of  im^  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  WiUiam  lU.  by  Rysbrmcfc.  a. 
David  Hume  was  a  clerk  at  l^o.  16  Qneen^s  Sq.  (S.  side^  in  1784.  ^^ 

Clare  Street  ends  at  the  Tramways^  Centre  (p.  114),  which  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  old  Drawbridge.    The  part  of  the  Floating^ 
Harbour  to  the  right  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  open  spaoe  thus 
)(  formed  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Edmund  Burke  (M.  P.  for  li. 
Bristol,  1774-80)  and  Edward  Colston  (p.  119).  Turning  to  the  left,  ' 
we  soon  reach  the  pretty,  open  space  named  GoiiLBon  Grsbk  (PI. 
E,  4),  originally  the  burial-ground  of  the  abbey  (see  p.  118) ;  among 
the  buildings  round  it  are  the  Cathedral,  St.  Augustine's  Churchy 
the  Mayor's  Chapel,  and  the  Soyal  Hotel.    Immediately  in  front 
is  a  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Boehm. 

^    The  Cathedral  (PL  £,  4)  was  originally  erected  in  the  im 
ceat  (began  in  1142),  a«  the  chuMh  of  an  Angustiiie  abbey,  hy 
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Robert  Fitzhardlnge,  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  progenitor  of  the  Berke- 
ley family.  It  was,  however,  rehnilt  two  centuries  later,  while  the 
nave,  destroyed  in  the  14th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  by  Street  in  harmony 
with  the  choir  and  transept  in  1868.  The  main  body  of  the  stmetnre 
is  of  the  Dec.  order,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  German  Gothic 

tof  the  period  (13-14th  cent),  but  the  Chapter  House  (1165-1170), 
a  remnant  of  the  original  church,  is  a  fine  example  of  late-Norman. 
The  Elder  Lady  Chapel  (c.  1210)  is  good  E.E.,  and  the  Cloistere 
(incomplete)  are  Perpendicular.  The  W.  front  has  a  deeply  recessed 
doorway  and  two  towers  (1888).  The  Tower,  127  ft.  high,  is  a  Perp. 
addition  of  the  16th  century.  The  Cathedral  is  300  ft  long,  68  ft. 
wide,  and  66  ft  high.  —  The  bishopric  of  Bristol  was  founded  by 
Heory  Vni.  in  1642,  and  refounded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1657. 
Since  1836  it  has  been  linked  with  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  (the 
conge  d^ilire  being  addressed  to  the  two  chapters  alternately),  but 
arrangements  are  practically  complete  for  again  separating  the  sees. 
Daily  choral  services  at  10  and.  4. 

"^  iBterior.  The  abaenee  of  clerestory  and  triforimu,  makes  this  church 
uhiqne  among  English  cathedrals,  the  aisles  being  of  the  same  height  as 
the  nave,  and  the  arches  rising  clear  np  to  the  spring  of  the  vaulting. 

«i  The  singular  flying  arches  across  the  aisles,  resembling  timber-work,  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  flying  buttresses.  The  arches  in  the  aisles  of  the 
Nave  are  a  clever  imitation  (by  Street)  of  those  in  the  choir,  with  a  few 
slight  modifications,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  improvements. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  17.  aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  modem  brass  tab- 
lets of  good  design,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  reredos,  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  a  large  monument.    The  -Nobth  Tbanbbpt  contains  tablets  to 

\  the  memory  of  Southepy  Hugh  C<mwaff  (d.  1886),  and  Mary  Carpenter  (d.  i8T7), 
all  natives  of  Bristol.  —  On  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  Eldbb  Ladt  Ghapbl, 

«^  a  pure  E.E.  structure  (ca.  1210),  containing  some  grotesque  carvings. 
^  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Ghoib  is  the  fine  Bee.  JSast  Window 
(a  so-called  Jesse  window),  most  of  the  stained  glass  in  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the    14th  cent.*,  the  arrangement  of  its  tracery 
symbolises  the  Trinity.    The  choir  also  contains  some  interesting  monu- 

-i  ments  of  the  Berkeley  family  (see  above)  and  of  the  old  abbots.  Several  of 
*  these  oceupy  the  singular  recesses  in  the  walls,  which  are  characteristic 
of  this  cathedral.  A  tablet  below  Abbot  Newland's  tomb  points  out 
the  grave  of  Bishop  Butler  (see  below).  Some  of  the  old  miserere  carv- 
..1  ings  deserve  attention.  ->  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  choir^aisle  is  the  Bbbxb- 
LBT  Ghapbl,  added  about  1340;  it  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  containing 
some  unique  work  of  this  period  fPerp.).    The  South  Tbansbpt  contains 

^  a  monument  to  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1762),  author  of  the  'Analogy",  who  was 
^  Bishop  of  Bristol  from  1738  to  1760.    From  this  transept  we  enter  the 

Gloistbbs,  from  the  £.  side  of  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gem  of      . 
L  the  cathedral,  the  '^Ghaptbb  House,  perhaps  the  most  beautiftd  Korman  ^ 

*T  chamber  in  the  kingdom.    Its  rich  mouldings  and  interlaced  arcade  are  of    ^ 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.    Like  other  early  chapter-houses  in  Eng- 
land it  is  rectangular  in  shape.    It  contains  a  curious  old  carving  in  stone 
(the  'Harrowing  of  Heir),  somewhat  similar  to  the  sculptures  at  Ohichester 
Cathedral  (p.  64)  and  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  open  free  to  visitors,  but  the  sub- 
sacristan  (gratuity  optional)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Chapter  House,  Elder 
Lady  Chapel,  and  Berkeley  Chapel. 

^  To  the  W,  of  the  Cathedral  is  *CoUege  Gate,  an  admirably^ 
pieserred  Norman  archway,  with  a  smaller  one  by  its  side,  belong- 
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log  to  {he  old  abbey-bnlldings.  The  mouldings  are  very  elaborate. 
The  snperstrnotare,  with  restored  oriel  windows,  is  Perpendicular. 
—  To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fragment  of  the  old  Bishop's 
Taiaeey  burned  by  the  rioters  in  1831,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
saved  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  a  Nouconformist  lawyer.  — 
On  the  other  (N.)  side  qt  College  Green,  nearly  opposite  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  the *Chureh  of  8t. Mark  (PI.  E,  4),  known  as  the  'Mayors 
ChapeL\  a  little  gem  of  Gothic  (E.E.  to  Perp.)  architecture,  contain- 
ing some  curious  old  monuments  and  some  old  stained  glass.  [The 
key  is  kept  by  Mr.  Jarret,  9  Lodge  St. ;  comp.  PI.  £,  3.]  In  Unity 
St  is  the  large  new  8ehoQl(]^\.  E,  4)  of  the  ancient  and  still  existing 
company  of  the  Mtrehant  Ventiwrers^  incorporated  in  1661. 

Bristol  occupiea  a  leading  position  among  Bngliab  cities  for  the  extent 
and  number  of  its  charitable  institutions;  and  the  first  place  among  its 
philanthropists  is  unanimously  accorded  to  Edward  CoUton  (1686-1721), 
whose  memory  is  kept  green  by  the  annual  'Colston  Banquets'  on  Not. 
13th,  now  utilised  for  a  display  of  political  oratory.  The  CoUton  HaU 
(PI.  F,  4),  in  Colston  St,  with  a  fine  organ,  is  used  for  public  meetings 
and  popular  concerts ;  it  can  accommodate  an  audience  of  2-9(XX)  persons. 
Colston  is  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Saint*  (PI.  F,  3),  where  a  statue 
of  him  has  been  erected.  —  The  well-known  KiiUer  Orphanages,  origin- 
ally established  in  1836,  and  now  containing  upwards  of  17(X)  children, 
are  at  Ashley  Down  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  (cab  2s.  6d.).  The  Or- 
phanages are  still  conducted  on  the  principle  of  trusting  to  the  volun- 
tary and  unsolicited  contributions  of  the  charitable^nd  possess  no  endow- 
ments or  regular  income  of  any  kind.  About  i.TSOfiCOl.  have  been  received 
in  this  way  since  the  scheme  was  started.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
different  houses  on  week-days  (Hon.  excepted)  at  2.30  and  3  p.m.  (also 
3.30  p.m.  in  summer). 

From  a  visitor's  point  of  view,  Frp's  ChoeoleUe  and  Cocoa  WorU  (1100 
hands),  in  Union  St  (PI.  F,  3),  and  W.  D.  is  H.  0.  WilWt  Tobacco  Factory 
in  Bast  Street,  Bedminster  (PI.  O,  6),  are  among  the  most  interesting  manu> 
factories  of  Bristol.  —  The  charming  little  *Artto^t  Vale  Cenutery,  at  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  town,  contains  the  grave   of  Robert  HaU  (d.  1831). 

The  pleasantest  approach  to  the  high-lying  suburb  of  Clifton 
(Hotels,  see  p.  114)  is  from  College  Green,  either  through  Park  Street 
(PL  E,  4)  or  over  Brandon  Hill  (PI.  D,  4 ;  260  ft ;  *View).  Or  we 
may  take  the  tramway  (p.  114)  to  the  Hotwells  at  the  foot  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  A,  4),  whence  a  Lift  ascends  to  Clifton. 

The  top  of  Brandon  Hill  is  to  be  crowned  by  the  Cabot  Memorial 
Tower  (comp.  p.  116),  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  June  24th, 
1887,  the  400th  anniversary  of  John  Cabot^s  first  sight  of  the  continent  of 
l^orth  America. 

Park  Street  ascends  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Green.  No.  10 
is  the  house  in  whioh  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  kept  a  school. 
To  the  left  dlTorges  Great  George  St.  Farther  up,  to  the  right, 
stands  the  large  and  handsome  Blind  Asylum  (PI.  E,  3 ;  open  to 
Tisitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-12  &2-4;  concert  on  the  first 
Hon.  of  each  month  at  3  p.m.).  Adjacent  is  the  Bristol  Museum 
(PI.  D,  3;  adm.  64. ;  on  Sat  and  Mon.  2<i.),  containing  a  fine  statue 
of  Eve  by  Baily,  collections  of  natural  history,  geology,  industrial 
products,  and  antiquities,  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes. 
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Behind  the  Miueuin,  in  Tyndall's  Park,  iB  Bristol  Uniiwrftitj  Oellaffe 
(PI.  D,  S),  opened  in  1870,  and  attended  l>y  students  of  both  sexes.  There 
is  a  Medical  School  affiliated  to  it.  —  To  the  K.  of  the  College  is  Bristol 
Orammar  School,  founded  in  1631. 

Beyond  the  mnseum,  Park  St.  is  prolonged  "by  Queen's  Road, 
in  whleh,  straight  in  front  of  ns,  we  soon  see  the  Victoria  Rooms 
(P1.D,  3),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style,  with  Egyptian 
details.  Opposite  it  (to  the  right)  is  tbe  FineAHs  Aoademy  (PI.  D,  3), 
containing  a  collection  of  modern  paintings  and  a  series  of  portraits 
in  pastel  (Geo.  Washington,  Maddlson,  etc.)  drawn  dnring  a  real* 
dence  in  America  by  Mr.  Sharpies.  An  annual  Exhibition  is  held 
here  in  spring  (adm.  Is. ;  Qd.  on  holidays). 

From  this  point  White  Ladies  Road,  to  the  right,  leads  straight 
to  DurdhamDovm  (nearly  i  M.),  passing  near  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PI.  0,  2)  and  the  month  of  the  long  tunnel  (p.  121)  extending 
hence  below  the  Downs  to  the  Avon.  The  nearest  way  to  (}/%  M.) 
Clifton  Down  and  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  to  the  left,  through 
Queen's  Road  (PI.  0,  3),  and  then,  at  Victoria  Square  (PI.  0,  4), 
to  the  right.  The  lofty  spire  of  Christ  Church  (PI.  B,  4),  situated  at 
the  E.  end  of  Clifton  Down,  now  serres  as  our  land-mark. 

*Cliftpn  Down  (PI.  A,  1-4 ;  235  ft.)  is  an  elevated  grass-grown 
plateau  of  limestone  formation,  dotted  with  fine  trees  and  fringed 
with  the  villas  of  well-to-do  Bristolians.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Avon,  here  flowing  through  a  deep  and  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  the  rocky  wall  of  which  is  named  *8t  Vincent's  Rocks,  In 
the  face  of  the  rocks  is  the  OianVs  Cave  (view),  formerly  used  as 
an  oratory,  now  approached  from  the  observatory  (tunnel  Qd,,  ob- 
servatory 6d.).  The  gorge  is  crossed  by  a  noble  *8uspension  Bridge 
(PI.  A,  4;  toll  Id),  with  a  single  span  of  700  ft  and  250  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water;  it  originally  spanned  the  Thames  at 
Hungerford  near  Charing  Cross,  but  was  r6-erected  in  Its  present 
position  in  1864.  On  the  height  adjoining  the  bridge  is  an  Oft- 
servatory,  containing  a  camera  obseura  and  commanding  a  lovely 
view.  On  the  "W,  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge,  a  deep  vrooded 
hollow  known  as  ^Nightingale  Valley  descends  to  the  river-gorge, 
and  both  here  and  on  the  Observatory  hill  are  extensive  traces  of 
British  earthworks,  with  later  Roman  modifications.  A  zigzag  path 
descends  to  the  Hotwells,  which  have  been  known  for  400  years 
and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  days  of  *  Humphrey  Clinker' 
and  Miss  Bumey's  'Evelina'.  The  spring  was  afterwards  lost  in  the 
Avon,  but  has  now  been  recovered  and  supplies  an  attractive  and 
commodious  new  Spa  and  Pump  Room,  opened  in  1897. 

Those  whose  time  is  limited  may  return  to  Bristol  from  the  Hotwells 
by  tramway;  but  even  the  most  hnnried  visitor  should  at  least  go  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  e^joy  the  view  up  and  down 
stream-  [The  Avon  is  a  tidal  river,  and  it  is  very  deairaM«  to  visit  the 
bridge  at  high  water,  when  its  ugly,  muddy  bed  i3  covered.]  Those  who 
have  time  should  either  cross  the  bridge  to  the  beautiful  Ltigh  Woods 
on  the  other  side  of  t^e  Avoq,  or  follow  the  route  described  below. 
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To  tlie  N.,  Olifton  Down  is  continued  by  *Durdhafn  Down 
-(BIO  ft.),  wMcli  has  been  secured  for  public  use.  By  crossing  Dnrd- 
bam  Pown  oa  tbe  liTor  side  ve  leacb  the  (^/^  H.)  Sea  W^l,  vhicb 
•eommands  a  fine  Tlew.  A  Httle  faztber  oa  kr  a  piotwesque  to^vrar, 
known  as  Cook's  Folly,  now  forming  part  of  a  tilla.  On  the- land- 
ward side  of  Durdham  Down  are  tbe  *  Zoological  Oardens  (TL  B,  2; 
adm.  6(2.).  Nearer  Clifton  is  Clifton  Coilegt  (PL  B/2),  founded  in 
1862,  now  attended  by  650  pupils,  and  ranking  among  tbe  chief 
public  schools  of  England.  Its  close  forms  one  of  the  prettiest 
cricket-grounds  in  the  country.  Near  the  College  stands  All  Saints 
(PI.  C,  2),  a  mod«m  church  by  fitreet,  noticeabU  for  the  unusual 
design  of  its  nave  and  aisles.  —  We  may  return  to  Bristol  by  the 
tramway  starting  from  St,  Johns  Church  (PI.  C,  1)  and  trayersing 
White  LadieB  Boad,  or  by  train  from  Clifton  Down  Station  (PI.  G,  2). 

ExemnloiM.  About  8Vs  K>  to  the  N.W.  of  GUfltion  lies  Hn/'t  Weston^  a 
comiiry-hoiise  on  tbe  Airon,  with  a  beauiifal  park.  Adjacent^  to  tbe  E., 
is  K^"$  Wetton  Pown^  with  a  well-defined  British  camp,  and  to  the  W., 
Penpole  Poini^  commanding  a  channing  view.  At  the  S.W.  base  of  the  latter, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aron,  is  the  Tillage  of  BhirMhampttn  (Me  below). 
About  IVf  M.  to  the  X.  of  King'a  Weston,  in  a  pleasant  dale,  is  Blaite 
Castle,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  grounds  (visitors 
admitted  on  Thurs.  after  previous  application)  command  excellent  views 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  coast  of  8.  Wales.  On  Bterite  Bill  is 
another  of  the  numerous  aneienC  etttrenchments  round  Bristol.  —  Dundry 
Cfivreh,  with  its  fine  tower,  4  H.  to  the  S.B.,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  down 
(*79(>ft.),  is  a  fine  point  of  view  and  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
view  from  Clifton  Dottn  (p.  120).  —  Among  the  more  distant  points  of 
interest  within  the  Hmits  of  a  day^s  excursion  from  Bristol  are  Chepslew 
(p.  177)  and  Tintem  Abbey  fp.  178),  Weils  (p.  123).  Glastonbury  (p.  12<^,  the 
Cheddar  Cliffs  (p.  122)»  Bath  (p.  10^),  Weston  (p.  126),  and  Clevedon  (p.  123). 

Fxox  Bbistol  to  Postisheao,  11  Vs  M.,  railway  in  V^A  hr.  (fares 
2«.,  is.  3d.,  ilVtd.),  skirting  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ayod,—  Pi>rtishsad  (Boyal 
Pier  Hotel)  is  a  small  watering-place  and  residential  suburb  on  the  Se- 
vern estuary,  with  docks  belonging  to  Bristol. 

Fbox  Bbistol  to  Avonmouth,  9^4  U.,  railway  in  Va  hr.  (fares  is,  6d., 
!«.,  9d.).  —  This  line  passes  several  suburban  stations  and  beyond  a 
tunnel,  1  H.  long  ^.  12()),  emerges  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Avon.  6V4  M. 
Am  JMiUs;  7^4  K.  Shirehampfon  <see  above).  --*  9S/4  M.  4*onm9uth  (Hotel) 
has  a  pier  and  extensive  docks  (now  belonging  to  the  city  of  Bristol). 

Fbox  Bbistol  to  Sbvebh  Tunnel  Junction  (for  8.  Wales) ,  17  M., 
«.  W.  Railway  in  ^4  hr.  (fares  is,.  2s.  6d.,  2s.).  —  The  first  stotions 
are  (1  H.)  lawrsncs  Bill  and  (P/t  M.)  Stt^^ton  Rond,  the  birtbplace  of 
Hannah  Xore^d.  1833).  Near  (2Vt  M.)  AshUy  Hill  are  the  Orphan  Asylums 
of  Oeorge  Vtiller  (see  p.  119).  Beyond  (4V4  M.)  FUton  and  (6^/2  M. j  Patchway  the 


train  passes  through  a  tunnel  «/«  M.  long  and  reaches  (SVs  X.)  Piining. 
The  train  now  nasses  beneath  the  estuary  of  thiS  Sevsm  by  means  of  the 
^BeTorn  Tunnel «  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  railway  engineering, 


opened  for  passenger  traffic  in  Dec,  1886.  The  estuary  here  is  upwards 
of  21/4  M.  wide,  but  the  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  Vft  M.  Tbe  en>wn 
of  the  arch  is  at  a  depth  below  the  bed  of  the  river  varying  from  ^  ft. 
to  100  ft.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high,  and  is  traversed 
by  tw«  lines  of  rails «  its  total  cost  was  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  — 
We  join  the  South  Wales  Railway  at  (17  M.)  Sevsm  Tunnel  Jtinetion 
(eomp.  p.  1^),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn. 

FKeic  Bbistol  vo  Fbomb,  24/i/«  IL,  O.  W.  Baflway  in  l-iV4  hr.  (fares 
U.y  2s.  (id.j  2s.).  ~  Near  (7  H.)  Pet^ford  are  the  great  stone  circles 
otBtanton  Dret»  (1  H.  to  the  W.).    From  (10  H.)  BeiUatrow  a  short  branch 
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runs  to  Camerton.  —  16  M.  Radstoek  (Waldegrare  Arms).  —  24V*  M^  Frome 
( Crown  f  George)^  a  tliriying  agricultural  and  woollen-manufacturing  town, 
possesses  a  noble  Dee.  church,  splendidly  restored  by  the  Bey.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  the  late  incumbent  (d.  1886),  who  also  erected  the  'Stations  of 
the  Gross'  in  the  niches  of  the  wall  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the  K. 
portal.  Bishop  Ken  (d.  1711)  is  buried  in  the  graxeyard,  under  the 
chancel-window.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  outside,  is  the  Bennett 
Memorial  Gross.  We  here  join  the  line  f^om  Chippenham  and  Westbury 
to  TeoTil  Ccomp.  pp.  109,  108).    Longleat  (p.  113)  lies  3  M.  to  the  8.E. 

From  Bristol  to  TautUon  and  Exeter,  see  B.  16;  to  Oloucetter^  Chelien' 
ham^  Worcetter^  Birmingham^  Derby ^  and  tJte  Norths  see  E.  24. 

16.   From  Bristol  to  Exeter. 

Wells. 

7572  M.  Great  Western  Bailwat  in  ls/4-4  hrs.  (12«.  Gd.,  8<.,  6«. 
3V2<^*)-  —  ^he  train  passes  through  a  flat  country,  with  few  views  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  suhurban  station  of  (1  M.)  Bedminattr  the  train 
affords  &  Tlew  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  Tp.  1!20)  to  the  right  and 
passes  between  Dundry  Hill  (790  ft. ;  p.  121)  on  the  left  and  Leigh 
Down  on  the  right.  5^/4  M.  FUxx-Bourton;  8  M.  Nailsea;  12  M. 
Tattony  the  junction  for  Gleyedon  and  Wells,  with  an  interesting 
chnrch,  visible  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

Oleveden  (Walton  Park:  Royal  Pier;  Brietol)^  a  small  watering-place 
4 M.  to  the  K.W.,  has  an  esplanade,  a  pier,  and  a  good  beach.  Henry  Hallam 
(d.  1868),  the  historian,  and  his  son  Arthur  (d.  1833),  the  subject  of 
Tennyson^s  *In  Memoriam*,  are  buried  in  Gleyedon  parish-church  (St.  An- 
drew's), Goleridge  lived  at  Myrtle  Cottage  here  for  some  time  after  his 
marriage  and  the  abandonment  of  his  Susquehanna  scheme  (1796).  *Clevedon 
Court,  the  ^Castlewood'  of  ^Esmond',  a  fine  old  baronial  mansion,  with  a 
facade  of  the  14th  cent.,  was  seriously  imured  by  fire  in  1882;  the  grounds 
are  open  on  Thurs.,  2-0.  Above  Glevedon  rises  Dial  Bill,  an  excellent 
point  of  view,  about  1  M.  from  which  are  the  ruins  of  Walton  (kutle. 
About  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  a  British  entrenchment  named  Cadhury  Camp 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  Gadbury  Castle ,  p.  102) ;  at  its  base  is  the 
ancient  parish-church  of  Tickenham^  dedicated  to  88.  Quiricus  and  Julietta. 

FsoM  Yattom  to  Wells,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  br.  (fares  3«.,  is, 
:^  lOd.,  1«.  5V2<20-  The  first  station  is  (IV2  M.)  Congreshwy,  with 
a  vicarage  of  the  15th  cent,  and  a  large  village-cross.  John  Locke 
(1632-1704)  was  born  at  Wrington,  2  M.  to  tbe  E.  —  8M.  Ax- 
hridge  (Lamb) ,  an  ancient  little  town ,  with  interesting  brasses 
in  its  church.  —  Near  (91/2  M.)  Cheddar  (Cheddar  Cliffs  Hotel; 
B«bth  Arms)  are  *C1ieddar  Cliffs  (400-500  ft.),  the  highest  lime- 
stone cliffs  in  the  country,  and  the  *Cheddar  Caverns,  containing  . 
interesting  stalactites  (adm.  to  each  of  the  two  principal  caves  is, ;  j^ 
Cox's  by  far  the  finer).  \ 

The  environs  of  Gheddar  comprise  many  other  charming  pointi  for 
excursions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Black  Down  (lOwft.),  the 
highest  of  the  Mendip  HilU,  3  H.  to  the  K.  The  pastures  of  the  district  are 
very  rich,  and  ^Cheddar  Gheese'  has  long  been  famous.  —  About  S^/g  M.  to 
the  8.  of  Gheddar  station  is  WedmorOy  where  King  Alfred  made  peace  with 
the  Danes  in  878.    The  interesting  church  dates  from  the  1&-I0th  centuries. 

16  72  M.  Wookey  is  the  station  for  tbe  Woohey  Hole  Cavern 
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(adm.  is.  6d,\  a  party  is.  each),  a  cnrlona  cavern,  near  whleli  large 
quantities  of  bones  (elephant,  hyxna,  etc)  have  been  found. 
y^     18  M.  Wells.  —  Hotels.  Swan,  Sadler  St.,  near  the  cathedral,  well 
spoken  of;  Stas,  High  St.  •,  Mitrb,  Sadler  St.,  B.  A  A.  is.  —  There  are 
two  Hallway  Stations  at  Wells,  the  Gr$at  Western^  and  that  of  the  Bomer-       j^ 
set  A  Dorset  Line  (comp.  p.  113).  .  ''^ 

Wells,  a  small  and  ancient  city  with  4822  inhab.,  is  prettily  "^^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a  ^^V^ 
bishop  since  the  10th  cent  (see  below)  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  cathedral-city  in  England  (Plan,  see  p.  115). 

In  Wells  the  interest  of  *the  cathedral  church  and  its  appurtenances 
is  not  only  primary  but  absorbing.  They  are  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place;  they  are  the  place  itself.  The  whole  history  of  Wells 
is  the  history  of  the  bishopriek  and  of  its  church.  It  was  never  a  royal 
dwelling-place;  it  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance;  it  was 
never  a  place  of  military  strength.  The  whole  interest  of  the  city  is 
ecelesiastiear  (Freeman's  ^History  of  the  Cathedral  Ohurch  of  Wells*). 

The  'Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is,  in  its  present 
condition,  predominantly  an  E.E.  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent. ,  and  Bishop  (Joceline  1206-42)  is  commonly  called 
the  'Fundator  Alter',  though  recent  researches  assign  a  considerable 
share  in  the  work  to  Bishop  Fitz- Joceline  (1174-91),  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors (comp.  p.  xly).  It  is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site. 
The  first  perhaps  of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  8th  cent,  by  the 
Saxon  king  Ina,  a^  a  collegiate  church  for  a  body  of  secular  clergy. 
This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  Norman  cathedral  (1185-66),  some 
fragments  of  the  masonry  of  which  still  remain.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  909  by  Edward  the  Elder,  as  the  bishopric  of  Somerset, 
and  for  a  time  the  see  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bath  (comp. 
p.  111).  The  church  as  designed  by  Bishop  Joceline  was  finished 
by  the  erection  of  the  Chapter  House  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
Thereafter  a  complete  transformation  of  the  E.  part  of  the  church 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  hand,  beginning  with  the  Lady  Chapel 

Sea.  1320),  while  the  Presbytery ^  as  it  now  stands,  dates  from  about 
350.  The  upper  part,  of  the  Central  Tower,  1.65  ft.  high,  also  be- 
longs to  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  The  Viears'  C^ose  was 
added  in  the  14th  cent  and  partly  altered  in  the  15th.  The  upper 
part  of  the  W,  Towers  and  Cloisters  are  Perpendicular.  —  Though 
comparatively  small  in  size  (388  ft  long;  82ft  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  67-78  ft.  high).  Wells  Cathedral  takes  rank  among 
the  finest  churches  in  England,  and  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  the  first  place  of  all.  The  best  general  ^Yiew  of  it  is 
obtained  from  the  Shepton  Mallet  road,  about  Y4  M.  from  the  city. 
Mr.  Freeman  asserts  that  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Wells 
has  no  rival  either  in  its  own  island  or  beyond  the  sea.  'To  most  of 
these  objects,  taken  singly,  it  would  be  easy  to  And  rivals  which  would 
equal  or  surpass  them.  The  church  itself  cannot  firom  mere  lack  of  bulk 
hold  its  ground  against  the  soaring  apse  of  Amiens,  or  against  the  windows 
ranging,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  mighty  eastern  gable  of  Ely.  The  cloister 
cannot  measure  itself  with  Gloucester  or  Salisbury;  the  chapter-house 
lacks  the  soaring  roofs  of  York  and  Lincoln;   the  palace  itself  finds  its 
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rlTftl  in  ill*  roiaed  pile  of  St.  David's.  The  peeuliar  cham  and  gloiy 
of  Wells  lies  in  the  union  and  harmonious  grouping  of  air.  It  has  pre- 
served its  iincient  buildings  and  arrangements  more  perfectly  than  any 
ether  Engllah  eathedral^  and  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  possessios 
of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.    Gomp.  the  Introduction,  p.  xliii. 

We  enter  the  Cathedral  Close  by  Brovmt^e  Gate  (tiie  ^Dean's 
^  ^J  Eye*),  In  Sadler  St,  or  by  the  Penniles$  Porch  (^Palace  Eye),  In 
the  markei-place ,  bnilt  by  Bishop  Beekington  (1448-^).  The 
chief  exterior  glory  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  beantlfal  West  Facade, 
147  ft.  wide,  and  most  elaborately  adorned  "with  areading  «nd  sculp- 
tures (600  igtires  in  all).  It  was  the  first  part  of  the  present  ehnrch 
to  be  completed,  and  has  lately  heen  restored  with  great  care  and 
tact  The  sculptures,  which  are  beliered  to  be  the  work  of  native 
arttets,  were  added  abont  1280,  almost  at  the  same  time  tSutt  Nie- 
cold  Pisano  was  reviring  the  art  of  scalptnre  in  Italy.  Beantifnl 
as  this  facade  is,  it  shares  with  the  W.  fronts  of  Lincolm  and  Ronen 
the  reproaich  of  being  architecturally  a  mere  mask,  since  the  towers 
are  really  placed  outside  of  the  aisles  of  which  they  affect  to  form 
the  ends.  The  North  Porch ^  with  its  fine  mouldings,  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  beginning  of  the  E.E.  period.  Before  entering  the 
Gathedial  we  shiould  also  notice  the  exterior  of  the  Chapter  House 
and  the  curious  gallery  running  along  the  Chain  Gate  and  connecting 
the  church  with  the  Ticaxs'  Close. 

Interior  (services  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.;  adm.  to  choir  64.).  The 
best  view  of  the  restored  interior  is  obtained  from  the  W.  end.  and 
the  general  effect  Is  rich  and  imposing.  The  Vavk,  whieh  is  19S  ft. 
long,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  it  has  the 
distinct  character  (according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  of  having  its  main  lines 
horizontal  rather  than  vertical.  Among  the  first  features  to  strilte  the 
eye  are  the  curious  inverted  arches  inserted  in  1388  to  prop  up  the  central 
tower,  and  forming  the  general  outline  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  The 
foliage  of  the  capitals  is  very  elaborate ,  and  Is  interspersed  with  birds 
and  animals.  The  triforium  is  carried  backwards  over  the  aisles.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  nave  are  two  interesting  Oh€mtri0s  of  the  16th  cent.  (Bishop 
j^  Bubw&th,  d.  1434;  Hugh  Sugar,  d.  i480),  and  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  centre, 
r  i&  9k  MfMtreW  Gallery^  also  of  the  Perp.  period.  The  stained  glass  in  the 
W.  window  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  was  mainly 
brought  from  abroad.  The  colouting  on  the  vault  is  a  modem  reproduc- 
tion from  traces  of  the  original  design.  The  stone  pulpit  was  erected  in 
^  1541-47.  —  The  Teakskpts  resemble  the  nave  in  general  character  and 
are  flanked  with  aisles.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  here  are  very  rich  and 
quaint.  The  fan-vaulting  itbove  the  cross  is  fine.  The  S.  transept  contains 
some  interesting  monuments,  including  the  remains  of  the  Perp.  chantry 
of  Bithof  Beckmgton  (d.  1464).  In  the  14.  transept,  the  W.  aisle  of  which  is 
shut  off  by  a  Perp.  screen  and  divided  into  two  chapels,  is  a  curious  old  Clocks 
wii^  flgurea  set  in  motion  at  the  hours,  originally  constructed  by  a  mo«k 
of  Glastonbury  about  1325  (works  modem  \  original  &a  3.  Kensington  Museum). 
The  *GfloxR,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Perp.  screen 
surmounted  by  the  organ,  forms  with  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel 
one  of  the  most  beautifal  ecclesiastical  interiors  in  this  country.  The 
general  style  is  Early  or  Geometrical  Decorated.  The  stalls  are  modem,  but 
the  old  misericords  have  been  preserved.  The  fine  window  at  the  E.  end 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  windows  in  the  clerestory  are  filled  with  ancient 
glass;  and  a  memorial  window  to  Bishop  Ken  (d.  1711)  was  inserted  in 
the  N.  idsle  in  1885.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  low  Sereen,  forming  the 
end  of  the  choir  proper.  The  lYe^ftery^  in  a  rich  Dec.  style,  is  connected 
with  the  Lady  CThapel  by  a  nnall  transept  containing  four  chapels.  SUhop 
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JoceHne  (p.  123)  ie  interred  in  the  eentre  of  the  ehoir,  fhongh  lii«  tomb 
liaa  bee«  dMtreyed^  and  there  are  seyeral  interestinf  monnmeiitf  of  biflhops 
asA  others  in  the  aisles  and  ehapels. 

The  apaidal  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the*LAi>T  Gsapkl, 
with  it8  ^matchless  grouping  of  slender  pillars  and  no  less  matehless  har- 
mony of  eoleur*.  It  also  belongs  to  the  early  Dec.  period,  and  the  stained 
glass,  made  np  chlef>y  of  fragments  from  other  parts  of  the  chnrch,  is  of 
eontemporarv  date.  The  Cha^t  of  Bt.  John^  or  S.E.  transept,  contains  a 
braes  of  1618  with  a  cnrioas  Latin  epitaph.  , 

The    oetagonal   "Ohaptsb    H»17bs,    with    its   beanitifal   Oeemetrieal   ^ 
window-tracery,  dates  from  about  the  year  1900,  and  ie  a  fine  example 
of  the  period.  Th«>  ribs  of  the  raulting  radiate  from  a  large  shafted  column 
in  the  centre.    The  Chapter  House  is  reached  from  the  Cathedral  by  » 
beantifal  *Blairem*9^  with  admirable  details ,  ascending  from  the  E.  aisle  -g 
of  the  If.  Transept  and  leading  also  to  the  bridge  above  the  Chain.  €tate  '^ 
(see  p.  194).   The  separation  of  the  Chapter  House  firom  the  Cloisters  is  not 
unusual  in  churches  of  the  old  or  secular  foundation.   Below  the  Chapter 
House  is  a  curious  Vndercroft  or  Orfpt  (entered  from  the  If.  choir^aifile), 
containing  rarious  antiquarian  relics. 

The  Cbntbaz.  Towbb,  ascended  by  a  staircase  from  the  S.  Transept, 
affords  an  extensive  *View.  —  From  the  8.W.  corner  of  the  same  transept 

-\we  enter  the  spacious  Perp.  (^loistbbs,  which  have  no  walk  on  the  K. 

side.    The  Chaptbb  Libbabt  is  over  the  B.  alley  of  the  cloisters. 
J         To  the  8.  ot  the  Cathedral,  beyond  the  cloisters,  is  the  picturesque 

'-f-'Bpiscopal  Palace,  built  by  Bishop  Jbeeline  (p.  129)  and  surrounded  with 
*  a  moat  and  bastiened  wall  by  Bishop  Balph  of  Shrewsbury  (1339^.   The  *^ 
most  interesting  features  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ore€U  Hall^  added  in  1274- 
92,  and  the  Dec.  Ohafl.    The  actual  residence  of  the  bishop  is  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  quadrangle.    The  vaulted  lower  floor,  originally  used  for  eel-  * 
lars,  has  been  converted  into  a  dinfaig-room  and  entrance-hall.  The  grounds 

/4  are  shown  by  the  lodge-keeper  on  application  («ometimes  also  the  crypt). 

—  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Devmerp^  a  good  example  of  r- 
a  mansion  of  the  16th  c«it.,  with  turrets,  buttresses,  and  battlements.  It 
has  suffered  considerably  from  modem  restoratton,  but  not  so  mweh  as 
the  Arehdeatonrp  (late  19th  cent.),  a  little  farther  to  the  E.,  opposite  the  N. 
porch.  Some  of  the  Can<mti*  Heme*  are  also  interesting  15th  cent,  build- 
ings. Another  important  ecclesiastical  building  at  Wells  is  the  *^7lcars* 
Oloae,  a  highly  picturesque  enclosure,  containing  a  chapel,  a  library,  a 
common  hall,  and  residences  for  several  priest  and  lay  vicars  (originally  42). 
One  house  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  as  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  Vicars'  Close  communicatee  with  the  Cathedral  by  a  unique 
Gallery  or  Bridgt  (1400),  passing  above  the  Ohi^  Gate  (comp.  p.  124). 

After  the  eatbedral  grotip  tbe  most  Interesting  building  In  Wells 
is  8t,  CutUert*8  Churchy  near  tbe  G.W.R.  station,  originally  an  E.£. 
edifice,  but  transformed  in  tbe  Perp.  period.  Tbe  W.  tower  is  par- 
tUularly  flue.    Near  this  cburcb  are  JBti&op  Bubwith'a  Almshouses. 

—  A  good  Tlew  of  the  city  Is  obtained  from  tbe  Tor  Hilly  on  tbe 
way  to  wMoii  we  pMS  the  copious  Springs  ofSt,  Andrewy  the  i^ef 
of  the  ^veUs*  thai  give  nBiDe  to  the  dty.  They  feed  the  moat  of 
the  Episcopal  Palace. 

A  braneh-Uae  rune  6.  from  Wells  1*  (Si/s  M.)  Olaatenbary  ((Hvrge^  a  *\ 
q«aint  16th  cent,  structure-;  fi^swfi,  well  spoken  of;.  Asd  Uon)^  an  ancient 

town,  renowned  in  fable  as  the  spot  where  Joseph  of  Arimatheea  founded  the  ,JV 

flrst  Christian  church  in  England,  and  as  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where  King  Ar-  >^ 

thur  aad  Qneen  Guinevere  were  buried.   In  sober  fact  *Gla$tonhunf  AHUff  f  \^X 

can  tcaee  its  foundation  back  to  the  ftOi  cent,  and  is  Hhe  one  great  in-  r 

stitution  which  bore  up  uatouched  through  the  storm  of  English  Conquest,  >L< 

^ 

t  See  mnuU  'Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey\  ^ 
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the  one  great  tie  which  binds  our  race  to  the  race  which  went  before 
us,  and  which  binds  the  church  of  the  last  1900  years  to  the  earlier  days 
of  Christianity  in  Britain'  (Freeman ;  comp.  p.  xxziv).  King  Ina  founded 
a  monastery  here  in  the  8th  cent,  and  dedicated  it  toSS.  Peter  and  Paul;  and 
in  the  10th  cent.  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  born  and  educated  at  Glastonbury, 
built  a  church  of  stone  to  the  E.  of  the  primitive  British  church  of  wattles 
and  timber.  These  two  churches  stood  side  by  side  till  the  12th  cent.; 
when  both  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  Norman  edifice  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale.  Scarcely  was  this  finished,  howeyer,  when  it 
^  was  burned  down  by  a  fire,  which  also  destroyed  the  *  Vetusta  Scelesid*, 
or  little  wicker  chapel  of  the  early  missionaries,  carefully  kept  as  a  sacred 
relic.  Henry  II.  immediately  began  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  yet  larger 
scale,  and  it  was  finished  about  a  century  after  his  death.  Its  length 
when  completed  was  628  ft.,  and  it  covered  the  entire  area  occupied  by 
t-  the  two  earlier  churches.  The  Abbey  was  suppressed  and  dismantled  by 
Henry  VIII.,  who  hanged  the  last  abbot  on  Glastonbury  Tor.  The  ruins, 
now  ia  the  grounds  of  a  priyate  house  (adm.  6d.),  were  long  used  as  the 
stone  quarry  of  the  district  and  are  thus  comparatively  scanty.  The  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  "^ Chapel  of  the  Virgin  or  St.  Joseph,  erected 
by  Henry  II.  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Yetusta  Ecelesia,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  great  church  which  he  began.  There  also  exist  a  transeptal  chapel, 
parts  of  the  8.  wall  of  the  nave  and  choir,  two  piers  of  the  great 
tower,  and  some  traces  of  the  cloisters.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  transition 
Norman  style,  but  the  crypt  below  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  a  15th  cent. 

.  addition.  The  most  important  relic  of  the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey 
JiiB  the  massive  stone  Kitchen^  with  four  large  fire-places,  probably  dating 

^from  the  14th  century.  Among  the  buildings  which  led  Mr.  Parker  to 
describe  Glastonbury  as  *a  perfect  store  of  domestic  antiquities'  are  the 
A  George  Inn  (see  p.  125),  originally  erected  as  an  inn  for  pilgrims  to  the 
abbeys  the  so-called  Tribunal^  also  in  the  High  St.;  and  the  AhboC*  Bam, 
in  Chilkwell  St.   The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  a  fine  Perp.  tower. 

b  An  Archaeological  Museum  was  founded  at  Glastonbury  in  1837.    The  site 

^of  the  Olastot^fury  Thorn ,  which  sprang  miraculously  from  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea's  staff,  and  always  blossomed  on  Christmas  Day,  is  marked  by 
a  stone  inscribed  *I.  A.  Anno  D,  XXXr.  (on  Wearyall  Hilly  to  the  right 
of  the  road  from  the  station  to  the  town).  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a 
Puritan  fanatic.  —  Agood  view  of  the  environs  is  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Olasionbury  Tor  (500  ft.).  The  tower  is  a  relic  of  an  old  pilgrims'  chapel. 
A  prehistoric  village,  covering  five  acres,  was  discovered  in  1892  ta  the 
N.W.  of  the  town.  —  Sharpham  Park  (now  a  farmhouse),  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-64)  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  From  Glastonbury 
to  Highbridge  and  Templeeombe,  see  p.  113. 

Beyond  Wells  the  railway  from  Yatton  nins  on  to  Shepton  Mallet 
(p.  113)  and  Witham  (p.  113). 


A  An 

>of 


Beyond  Yatton  (p.  122)  the  Mendip  Hills  come  Into  sight  on 
the  left.  At  (I63/4  M.)  WorU  a  short  loop-line  diverges  to  (2  M.) 
Weston-Biiper-Hare  (Royal^  pens,  from  10«.  6<2.;  QranA  Atlardie; 
Imperial^  Queen^s;  Claremont;  Railway;  Plough)  Shafteshury  Teni'- 
perance;  BeUevue  Restatarant) ,  a  fashionable  and  well-sheltered 
watering-place  with  15,86^  Inhah.,  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel 
opposite  the  islands  of  Steep  and  Flat  Holm.  The  beach  is  sandy, 
but  at  low  water  is  marred  by  the  muddy  deposits  of  the  Severn. 
The  bay,  however,  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  rowing  and 
sailing.  One  of  the  favourite  promenades  is  the  iron  pier  connect- 
ing the  mainland  with  the  rocky  islet  of  Beamback  or  Bimbeclk, 
The  esplanade  is  more  than  2  M.  In  length.  There  are  golf-links 
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near  the  town  and  a  good  swimming  bath  (6d.).  The  Museum  (adm« 
3d,)  contains  objects  discovered  at  Worleshury  Camp  (see  below). 
Among  the  numerona  pleasant  points  near  Weston-super-Mare  are  the 
well-wooded  Worksbury  or  Worle  Hill  (306  ft.),  l»^  M.  to  the  N.,  crowned 
by  an  old  camp  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view;  Uphill  Old  (^urch^ 
2  M .  to  the  S.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  affording  an  extensiTO  view ;  Wood- 
Bpring  Priory^  4  If .  to  the  17. ;  Brean  Doum^  projecting  into  the  sea  to 
the  S.,  beyond  UphiU. 

21 V4  M.  Bleadon-Uphill.  At  (243/4  M.)  Brent  Knoll  the  coni- 
cal green  hill  of  that  name  rises  to  the  left  —  We  now  cross  the 
Axe  and  reach  (27  M.)  Highbridge  and  (303/4  M.)  DunbaU. 

At  Highbridge  the  G-.  W.  Railway  intersects  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
line  from  JBvmham  (Queen's;  Clarence),  a  small  watering-place  IV2U.  to 
tbe  W.,  to  (i2  M.)  OkuUmbury  (p.  125;  fares  2«.  Id.,  U.  8d.,  is.),  £ver- 
crtech  Junction  (p.  118),  and  Tempkcombe  (p.  102). 

331/4  M.  Bridgwater  (Royal  Clarence ;  Bristol;  Railway),  an  an- 
cient town  of  12,436  inhab.,  on  the  Parrett,  6  M.  from  the  sea.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  by  Qen.  Fairfax,  in  i  646.  The  handsome  Church 
of  8t,  Mary,  dating  from  1420,  possesses  a  slender  spire,  176  ft. 
high,  and  contains  a  valuable  altar-piece  ('Descent  from  the  Cross*) 
of  the  Italian  School.  8t,  John^s  is  a  tasteful  modern  edifice.  The 
*Bath  Bricks*  manufactured  here  are  made  of  the  peculiar  slime 
deposited  by  the  river.  Paring  spring-tides  the  Parrett  is  subject 
to  a  *Bore*,  or  tidal  wave,  6-9  ft.  in  height.  Admiral  Blake  (1599- 
1657)  was  born  in  a  house  still  standing  near  the  iron  bridge. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Bridgwater  Tift  Cossington  to  Glastonbury, 
joining  the  line  from  Bnmham  (see  above)  at  Edington  Junction, 

About  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Bridgwater  lies  Btdgimoor^  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  defeated  in  1686:  the  last  fight  deserving  the 
name  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on  Enelish  ground.  —  At  Nether 
mowey,  8  H.  to  the  W.,  Coleridge  lived  in  1796-98  and  wrote  his  ^Ancient 
Mariner\  In  1797  Wordsworth  was  his  neighbour  at  Alfozden  House. 
Nether  Stowey  lies  near  the  QuoMloek  Hills,  among  which  numerous 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made. 

The  train  now  follows  the  vaUey  of  the  Tont  to  (39  M.)  Durston^ 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Yeovil  (p.  102).  [The  first  station 
on  this  branch  is  Athelney^  the  reputed  scene  of  King  Alfred's 
legendary  adventure  with  the  cakes.]  To  the  right  rise  the  Quantock 
Hills  (see  above).  The  line  church-towers  of  Taunton  soon  come 
into  sight  on  the  left. 

45  M.  Taunton  (^London;  Castle;  ^Railway;  Clarke's;  Nag's 
Head,  plain,  R.&A.  2s.  3cl.),  the  county-town  of  Somersetshire, 
is  an  ancient  and  well-built  town  with  18,026  Inhab.,  situated  in 
the  picturesque  and  fertile  vale  of  TaunAon  Deane.  The  church  of 
*8t.  Mary  Magdalen  is  a  large  and  good  example  of  the  Perp.  style, 
with  double  aisles,  a  finely  carved  roof,  and  a  fine  modern  pulpit. 
The  tower,  156  ft.  high,  is  elaborately  embellished  with  pinnacles, 
battlements,  and  carvings.  8t,  James's  Church  has  also  a  good  tower. 
The  Castle,  originally  founded  about  700  A.D.,  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  the  11th  cent,  with  additions  of  the  13th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. It  now  contains  the  interesting  museum  of  the  8omersetshire 
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Arehaieolo^k/al  SocUhf  (ft<im.  2d.)*  Tile  Great  Hall,  entered  from  the 
inner  ward,  irae  tonmeky  the  Assize  Court  f  here  Jadge  Jeffreys  held 
the  *Bloody  Assizea'  of  168f5,  when  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  death  or  the  plantations.  The  Shire  Hall  contains  busts 
of  John  Pym,  Admiral  Blake,  John  Locke,  Bishop  Ken,  Heoory 
Fielding,  and  other  famons  natives  of  Somersetshire.  In  1646  the 
town  was  gallantly  defended  hy  Adm.  Blake  against  the  Royalists. 
Among  the  other  chief  buildings  are  the  large  Independent,  Queen^s, 
and  King^$  Colleges ,  the  Barracks,  and  the  Somerset  County  Club. 

Fbom  Taunton  to  Minbhead,  2i»/4  M.,  Gt.  W.  Railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  4«.,  2$.  6rf.,  2s.  ^2^.}.  This  line  forms  tlie  direot  railway -route 
to  Exmoor  and  Ljfnton  (fiet  R.  22)  from  the  V,  —  The  trarin  diverges  from 
the  main-lime  at  (2  H.)  Norton  Fittwttrrtn  and  follews  a  beautiful  valley 
between  the  (htantock  Bilk  on  the  E.  and  the  Brendm  Billi  e*  the  W., 
which  is  also  traversed  by  a  pi4stare8que  road.  —  6M.  Bithop^s  l^dwrdy 
with  an  interesting  Perp.  church;  9  M.  Crowcombe;  ll*/*  M.  Stogwnher. 
To  the  E.  of  (15  M.)  WiUiton  is  the  mansion  of  8t.  Andries,  with  a  fine 
colUction  of  paintings  and  enrios.  >- 1^4  V,  iral<TA«f  (We»t  Someiaet  Hotel) 
is  the  Junction  of  a  short  local  line  to  Combe  Bowe.  —  19 K.  Waaihfwd  (Inn) 
is  the  station  for  *Cleeve  Ahbey,  an  interesting  Cistercian  ruin,  V4  M.  to  the 
S.  (adm.  !«.),  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  gate-house  (13th  cent.), 
part  of  the  eloisters  (i5th  cent.),  the  dormitory,  the  refectory  (tfith  eent.>, 
the  common  room,  and  the  foundations  of  the  church.  —  S^i/d  M.  Blue 
Anchor.  —  23  If .  JHtntter  (Luttrell  Arms,  a  qaaint  16th  cent,  house),  with 
a  migestic  Elizabethan  castle  (seen  to  the  left  of  the  railway),  situated 
in  »  lairge  park,  t«  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Kon.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
and  Sat.  (tickets,  Sd.  each,  at  the  inn).  Adjacent  is  Coneffar  Billy  surmount- 
ed hy  a  tewer.  The  Church  is  a  Perp.  (naye)  and  E.E.  (choir)  edifice, 
with  a  fine  Perp.  screen. 

24S/4M.  Kinehead  (Beach  Hotel,  R.  A  A,  4s.,  JSsplanade,  both  near 
the  station  and  the  shore;  Feathers,  in  the  town,  Vs  ^  from  the  sta- 
tion; Wellinffton^  Temperance)  ia  a  rising  little  watering-place  at  the  E.  base 
of  ITorth  Bill,  with  a  fair  beach,  an  esplanade,  golf-links,  etc.  It  is  a 
good  starting-point  for  exploring  Exmoor  (see  p.  164),  and  the  Exmoor  Stag 
Hounds  hold  some  of  their  meets  in  the  vicinity.  In  summer  a  coach 
plies  daily  to  (7  M.)  Porloch  and  (19  H.)  Lpnmouth  (see  p.  166),  and  another 
on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  to  Dunster  and  Dulverton  (6$.  (Id. ;  see  below). 
Among  the  pleasantest  points  in  Hbe  vicinity  are  Duneter  (2Vt  M.;  see 
p.  128),  CUeve  Abbey  (6M.;  see  p.  128),  Orewley  PoitU  (iVslC).  i^M- 
ington  Beacon  (6»^  M.),  Selteorihy  (6  M. ;  on  the  way  to  Porlock),  Orab- 
hurst  Hill,  near  Dunster,  and  the  Brendon  Bills  (see  p.  128). 

Froh  Taonton  to  Baenstapub,  44»/i  M.,  railway  in  i»/4  hr.  (7s.  dd., 
4t.  9d.,  9j.  9(1.).  This  line,  skirting  the  S.  slop«s  of  Exmoor  Forest  (p.  IfiA), 
forms  the  direct  railway  approach  to  Il/racombe  (p.  161).  —  The  first 
station  is  (2  M.)  Norton  Fitzwarren  (see  above).  —  From  (21  H.)  Dulverton 
(Oarnarvon  Arms,  at  the  station ;  *Lamb ;  Red  Lion,  ia  the  village),  which 
lies  2  K.  to  the  V.  of  the  line,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  (y/t  M.)  the  Tor  or  Tarr 
Steps,  a  rude  stone  bridge  over  the  Barle,  whence  the  pedestrian  may  go 
on  to  (19  H.)  Lynton  (p.  168).  Coach  to  Lynmouth.  see  p.  168;  to  Mine- 
head,  see  above.  From  Dulverton  a  branch-line  descends  ths  valley  of 
the  Exe  to  Bmnpton,  (12  M.)  Tiverton  (p.  129),  and  (26  M.)  Exeter  (p.  103). 
—  The  next  important  station  is  (34  M.)  Bouth  Motion  (George),  a  small 
market-town,  whence  there  iS  a  fine  drive  over  Exmoor,  vi&  l^monshath 
(p.  168),  to  (22  M.)  Lynton  (p.  166).  —  Farther  on  the  trai*  passes  CaotU 
Bill,  the  seat  oi  Earl  Fosiescue,  aad  crosses  the  Bray  by  a  viaduct  100  ft. 
high.  —  41  M.  Swimbridge,  —  Wft  M.  Barnstaple,  see  p.  161.  From  Barn- 
staple we  may  go  on  by  railway  to  ^flraeombe  (p.  16lt  through-carriages 
from  TaoAton)  or  Bidiford  (p.  16(9,  or  by  eoaeh  to  (18  M.)  Lyntois  (p. !«»{ 
&«.  64.). 

From  Taunton  to  Jlminstor  ((George)  and  Chard^  see  p.  102. 
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52  M.  WtUinffton  (Squirrel ;  King's  ArmB),  a  small  town  from 
whioli  tlie  Dnke  of  Wellington  takes  his  title.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Doion  Bills j  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  the  (1  hr.) 
Wellington  Monument,  The  train  now  passes  throngh  the  White 
Ball  Tunnelf  B/g  M.  in  length,  and  enters  the  county  of  Devon^ 
renowned  for  its  leafy  lanes  and  wooded  'combes'  or  hollows, 
for  lis  clotted  cream  and  its  elder.  —  From  (6O3/4  M.)  Tiverton  Junc- 
tion a  branoh  dWerges  on  the  right  to  (5  M.)  Tiverton  (Palmerston ; 
Angeljj  a  town  of  10,892  inhab. ,  pleasantly  sitnated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Exe  and  the  Leman  or  LoiDmanj  and  long  represented 
In  Parliament  by  Lord  Palmerston.  It  contains  a  large  Church  of 
the  15th  oent.,  the  remains  of  an  old  Castle ,  BlundeWs  Orammar 
School  (an  old  foundation),  and  a  Lace  Factory  employing  1200 
workpeople.  To  Dulverton  and  Exeter,  see  p.  128. 

63  M.  CuUompton  (White  Hart),  a  small  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, has  an  Interesting  church  of  the  16th  century.  The  line 
now  follows  the  ralley  of  the  Culm* 

751/2  M.  Xx6t«r,  see  p.  103. 

17.   From  Exeter  to  Plymouth, 
a.   Great  Western  Railway, 

03  M.  Bailwat  in  IV4-8  hrs.  (fares  8<.  9<r.,  5«.  64..  4«.  i^zd.).  This  route 
traversea  a  most  picturesque  district  and  skirts  the  S.  side  of  Dartmoor,(p.  136). 

Exeter,  see  p.  103.  —  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  we  obtain 
a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  Beyond  (41/2  M.) 
Exminster,  to  the  right,  Is  Powderham  CasUe,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
DeTon  (visitors  admitted  11-6,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  on 
previous  written  application  to  the  steward).  8^2  ^*  Starcross 
(Gourtenay  Arms),  the  station  for  Powderham,  lies  opposite  Ex- 
mouth  (p.  106). 

12  M.  Dawlish  (Eoyal ;  Albert;  London),  a  favourite  little  sea- 
bathing resort,  under  the  lee  of  the  Great  Haldon  (818  ft.) ,  with 
comfortable  bathing-arrangements. — Near  Dawlish  the  train  reaches 
the  coast  and  trends  to  the  right  To  the  left  are  some  curious 
detached  roclcs. 

16  M.  Teignmonth  (Royal,  on  the  Den,  facing  the  sea;  Lon- 
don; Queen*s),  a  large  watering-place,  prettily  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  long  bridge  of 
34  arches,  1670  ft.  long.  From  the  middle  of  the  grassy  promenade 
called  the  Den  a  handsome  pier  runs  out  into  the  sea.  Numerous 
pleasant  walks  and  drives  In  every  direction,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
being  to  the  top  of  the  LittU  Haldon  (800  ft.).  Omnibus  thrice 
daily  to  (2  M.)  Bishop's  Teignton  (Huntly  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment, 9a.  per  day,  3i.  3s.  per  week,  quiet,  well  spoken  of). 

The  line  now  skirts  the  estuary  of  the  Teign,  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  Haytor  and  Rippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor  (p.  136). 
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X  20  M.  Newton  A.bl»ot  {^Qlohe,  Commercial,  in  the  town,  Vs  ^* 
from  the  station ;  Queen^s,  near  the  station),  a  pleasant  little  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lemon,  the  junction  of  lines  to  Moreton 
Hampstead  and  to  Torquay  and  Dartmouth.  Its  two  lions  are  Ford 
House  (on  the  Torquay  road),  a  good  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style, 
and  the  Stone  on  which  William  III.  was  first  prodaimed  king 
of  England  in  1688  (in  the  centre  of  the  town).  The  Grammar 
School  is  celebrated.  A  little  to  the  W.  is  Bradley  House,  parts  of 
which  date  from  the  14th  century. 

Fkom  Newton  Abbot  to  Mobbtos  Hahpbtbad,  12  M.,  railway  in 
V2-V4  hr.  (fares  2m.,  is.  id.,  U.  O^td.}.  This  line  affords  the  most  convenient 
Vs.  approacli  to  the  E.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  136).  Tlie  first  part  of  it  follows 
4/^  tlie  valley  of  the  Teign  (pron.  Teen),  —  2^/2  M.  THgngraee;  4  M.  Heath- 
s^  field,  the  iunction  for  (21/3  M.)  Chudleigh,  Trwham,  and  (6V2  H.)  AeMon. 
^S^^  (Ohudleigh  (  Clifford  Arms)  is  frequently  visited  for  tlie  sake  of  *'  Chudleigh 
^>^  Rod  (fine  view  from  the  top),  a  bold  limestone  crag  with  two  interesting 
<iavems:  Chudleigh  Cavern  (with  stalactites ;  adm.  6d.)  and  the  Pixies"  Bole, 
Other  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  Ohudleigh.] 
I  6  M.  BoVey  Tracey  (Union;  Dolphin)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
^  to  (3  M.)  Baftor,  (4  M.)  Manaton,  etc.  The  coaches  mentioned  at  p.  105  start 
here.  Bovey  Tracey  was  long  the  demesne  of  the  Traeey  ftimily,  and  the 
parish- church  is  said  to  have  been  built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  by  Sir  William  Tracey,  one  of  the  archbishop's  murderers. 
8V2  M.  LustUigh  (Cleave  Botel),  a  romanttoally-sitnated  little  village, 
is  the  station  for  visitors  to  (1  M.)  *Lu*tleigh  Cleave,  a  rock-girt  and 
boulder-strewn  upland  valley.  On  one  of  the  enclosing  hills  is  a  pile  of 
rocks  known  as  the  IfiUcraekeri,  from  a  logan  stone  so  delicately  poised 
as  to  crack  a  nut  in  its  oscillation.  Lustleigh  is  also  the  nearest  station 
for  Manaton  (Half  Moon),  a  beautiful  little  village  21/2  M.  to  the  W.,  sur- 
rounded by  tors  (views).  Bowemum's  Nose,  1  M.  from  Manaton,  is  a 
curious  natural  formation,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  seated. 
A  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  (1  H.)  the  Becky  Fall*  and  Horsham  Steps. 
12  M.  Moreton  Hampstead  (WhUe  Hart;  White  Horse),  a  small  town 
with  1600  inhab.,  on  the  £.  skirts  of  Dartmoor,  is  visited  by  tourists  mainly 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  more  suitable  headquarters  at  Chagford ^.  137), 
6  M.  to  the  ».VT,  (omn.  twice  daily).  A  good  road  leads  firom  Moreton 
Hampstead  across  Dartmoor  to  (12  M.)  Two  Bridges  (p.  19v),  whence  we 
may  go  on  to  (SVz)  Tavistock  (p.  136),  to  (9  M).  Horrabridge  (p.  135),  or 
to  (6  MO  Princelown  (p.  136). 

Fkom  Nbwton  Abbot  to  Torquay  and  Dabtmouth,  16  M.,  Q.'W. 
Railway  in  1-11/4  hr.  (fares  2«.  6d.,  is.  8d.,  is.  B^/^d).  —  2V2  M. 
Kingskerswell ;  6  M.  Torre,  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Torquay. 
Torquay  station  is  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  town. 

6  M.  Torquay  (Plan,  see  p.  138).  —  Eotela.  *Imfkbxal  (P1.  a; 
C,  4),  a  large  establishment,  finely  situated  in  grounds  overlooking  the  sea, 
IVs  M.  from  the  station  (cab2«.);  B.  2«.  M.-ts.,  A.  1«.  Bd.,  toble  d'hdte  &«. 
6d.,  B.  2^.,  toilet  lights  Is.  6d.,  board  (B.  A  A.  extra)  lOt.  M.  —  *Tobbat 
(PI.  d*,  C,  8),  to  the  W.  of  the  harbour,  with  sea-view,  B.  A  A.  from  U.  6d. ; 
ViGTOBiA  A  Albkbt  (PI.  e;  B,  3),  Belgb&vs,  Belgrave  Boad;  Osbobmb, 
Hesketh  Crescent,  Meadfoot,  2  M.  from  the  station-,  Botal  (PI.  b).  Queen's 
(PI.  e),  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  harbour  (PI.  C,  9), 
commercial  and  family  hotels;  Wbstbbn  (PL  f;  A,  8),  at  the  railway- 
station;  Jobdan's  Tempbbance,  unpretending.  —  Numerous  Private  Hotels, 
Boarding  Houses,  and  Lodgings.  —  The  hotel  omnibuses  meet  the  prin- 
cipal trains. 

Cab  with  one  horse  for  1-3  pers.,  6<l.  per  Vs  l^*  >  for  more  than  ft  pen. 
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U,  for  the  first  Vs  X- «»«( <M*  eaeh  addit.  i/s  M.  By  time:  2«.  or  8«.  per  hr., 
i<.  or  1«.  Sd.  for  eaeh  addit.  >/>  hr.;  after  9  p.m.  (7  p.m.  in  winter)  minimum 
fares  it.  6d.  or  2«.  Luggage  np  to  112  lbs.  free  (for  the  station-cabs,  2d. 
for  each  package  carried  ontside). 

Btoam  I««Bdh  to  PttiffnUm  (p.  132)  every  Vs  '^'  ^^  summer.  —  Steamers 
and  Sailing  Yachts  make  exenraions  in  summer.  —  Bowing  Boat  it.  per 
hr.;  with  boatman,  it.  6d.  for  the  1st,  1<.  for  each  addit.  hr. 

Bathing  Machine  6d.  —  PubUc  Baths  at  the  head  of  the  Pier  (PL  G,  4). 

Theatre  in  Abbey  Road;  performances  daily  in  the  winter  season. ~ 
A  Btmd  plays  daUy  (12-1)  on  the  Strand. 

y*  Torquay,  a  town  of  modern  growth,  with  26,534  inhab.,  beauti- 
'  fully  situated  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Tor  Bay,  is  a  fayourite  refioit 
of  persons  with  delieate  chests,  on  account  of  its  mild  and  equable 
climate;  and  it  contests  with  Brighton  and  Scarborough  the  title  of 
Queen  of  English  watering-places.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
seldom  descends  to  36®  Fahr.,  while  in  summer  the  maximum  heat 
is  about  77^  The  town,  seen  to  greatest  adTantage  from  a  boat  in 
the  bay,  is  spread  over  a  number  of  small  hills,  which  rise  in  ter- 
races aboye  the  sea,  and  are  dotted  with  well-built  villas  em-  ^^ 
bosomed  in  a  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation  scarcely  paralleled  ^^^ 
elsewhere  in  England.  *It  reminds  one  of  Newport' ,  says  an  American  ^^ 
writer,' Hn  the  luxuriousness  of  its  foliage,  the  elasticity  of  its 
lawns,  and  its  masses  of  flowers'.  The  bathing  and  boating  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  environs  abound  in  charming  walks  and  drives. 
Torquay  is  an  important  yachting  station,  and  an  annual  regatta  is 
held  here  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  while  good  packs  of  harriers  and  fox- 
hounds are  within  easy  reach. 

-f.  The  ruins  of  Tor  Abbey  (PI.  A,  3 ;  12-14th  cent.),  which  may 
be  viewed  from  Torbay  Road,  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but  8t, 
Michael's  Chapel  (PI.  A,  1 ;  E.E.),  on  a  commanding  site  near  Torre 
station,  may  be  visited.  The  *Jlftfsctfm  (PI.  D,  3 ;  adm.  is.,  or  by 
member's  order),  in  the  Babbacombe  road,  contains  a  well-arranged 
collection  of  the  bones  found  in  Kent's  >  Oavern  (p.  132).  The 
Church  of  8t,  John  (PI.  C,  3),  a  modem  Gothic  edifice,  is  a  hand- 
some and  promiaeint  feature  of  the  town.  The  Harbour  and  Pier 
(adm.  id, ;  PI.  0,  4),  near  which  are  the  Torbay  Yacht  Cl/ub  and 
several  of  the  chief  hotels,  lie  about  II/2  M.  from  the  station.  At 
the  end  of  the  pier  are  the  Public  Baiha  and  Assembly  Booms  (PI.  G, 
4).  Beyond  the  Imperial  Hotel  a  public  walk,  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  bay,  leads  to  a  spot  called  the  Land's  End^  in  the 
rocks  beyond  which  is  a  natural  arch  knoyirn  as  ^London  Bridge^ 
(PL  D,  4).  The  industrial  specialty  of  Torquay  is  the  manufacture 
of  articles  in  terracotta ;  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  works  of  the  Tor- 
quay Terracotta  Co*  at  Hele  Cross,  near  Torre  station  (PI*  A,  i)}and 
the  Wateombe  Terracotta  Co,  (p.  132). 

Walks  and  Excnrsions.  From  the  Torbay  Yacht  Club  we  may  ascend 
by  Parkhill  Road  to  Daddp  HoU  Plain  (PI.  D,  4),  an  elevated  plateau 
commanding  a  good  view.  Thence  we  descend  to  the  sandy  bay  known 
as  Meadfoot  (PI.  B,  4),  on  the  hillside  above  whlfth  are  the  public  Manor 
Gardens,  Torquay  may  be  regained  via  the  picturesque  Lincombe  £)rive,«d 
which  skirts  the  1^.  side  of  the  gardens ;  or  we  may  extend  our  walk  by 
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following  the  Sea  Boad  along  the  8.  of  the  gardens  to  lUham  Lane,  which 
strikes  inland  to  Ilthatn  Ch'anae  (PI.  F,  2^^  a  farm«hoase  of  the  16Ui  cent., 
formerly  belonging  to  Tor  Abbey,  and  situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiftil 
eombe.    A  little  farther  on  we  join  the  following  exenrsioa. 

The  following  *Walk  need  not  take  more  than  a  short  half-day,  un- 
less prolonged  by  boating  or  bathing.  Starting  from  the  harbour  we  pass 
through  Torwood  St.  and  aseend  the  Babbacombe  road  (PI.  D,  E,  8) 
till  we  reach  a  point  where  a  notice-board  indicates  the  way  to  Kent's 
Cavern.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  diverge  firom  the  road  to 
the  right  (sign-post)  to  visit  Kent^s  Oavern(PI.  B,  3(  open  1<V6;  1-8  peri. 
i$.  Bd.^  each  addit,  pers.  6d0,  a  limefltone  cave  lest  interesting  for  its  extent  ^ 
or  stalagmites  than  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  bones  and  flint 
y  implements  found  here,  and  their  important  testimony  to  the  antiquity 

r*       of  man  (comp.  p.  181).  ~  We  then  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  a  sign-post  shows  the  uphill  way  to   the  left  to 
'-    ./        Ch  M.)  *Anatey'»  Cove  (PI.  F,  1).     A  noUce-board  to  the  right,  with  an 
.'^'         inscription  in  verse,  marks  the  point  where  we  leave  the  road  to  descend 
"yB      to  this  pretty   little    bay,  where  boats  and  bathing-machines  may  be 
hired.  —  We  may  now  either  cross  the  ravine  and  take  a  path  along  the 
^,        clifis,  or  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  (1  M.)  Bal>bacombe  (PI.  D,  1; 
y  J         Royal  Hotel),  where  we  descend  to  the  right  (sign-post)  to  *B*bbaeom1>e  A. 
'  /V        Bay,  another  rock-girt  bay,  where  beautiAil  eifects  of  colouring  are  pro-  ■ 
^  '^  "  duced  by  the  white  beach,  the  red  cliffs,  the  green  trees,  and  the  blue  sea. 
Boats  may  be  hired  here,  but  bathers  must  go  on  to  Oddieambe  Beaeh^ 
forming  an  additional  wing  of  Babbacombe  Bay.    Simple  refreshments 
may  be  obtained  in  the  quaint  little  Carp  Anm  Ifm»    The  *View  firom 
Babbacombe  Down  embraces  a  long  line  of  coast  in  both  directions.    At 
8t.  Marpehurch^  adjoining  Babbacombe,  is  a  handsome   modern  Boman 
Catholic  Church.   From  Babbacombe  we  may  go  on  by  boat  or  by  road  to 
(IV4  M.)  Watcambe,  with  its  OianiBock  and  its  terracotta  works ;  or  we  may 
return  direct  across  Warhwry  Hill  (PL  D,  2}  view)  to  (3  M.)  Torquay. 
To  the  W.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  through  typical  Devonshire 
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lanes  to  (IV4  M.)  Ccekinaton,  with  its  ivy-clad  church;  (4  M.)  Jfarldon^ 
the  church  of  which  (14-16th  cent.)  contains  several  monuments  of  1^ 
Gilberts  of  Compton ;  and  (6  M.)  Oompton  Oastle  (now  a  farm),  erected  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to 
(8  M.)  Berrp  Pomer&p  CattU  (p.  184),  Dartmwth  and  the  Dart  (see  below), 
TeiffmmotOh  (p.  139;  by  the  coast),  Dartmoor  (jp.  186),  etc. 

On  resamlng  the  railway -route  to  Dartmouth  we  soon  reach 
(8  M.)  Paignton  (Esplaruide,  toble-d'hote  As,  6d.;  Qeraton;  Com- 
mereial) ,  a  rapidly  growing  watering-place ,  with  an  Interesting 
church  and  an  excellent  sandy  beach.  —  lOVs  ^*  Oiurtton. 

A  branch  diverges  here  on  the  left  to  (3  H.)  Bxixhua.( Bolton ;  QMe)y 
a  small  fishing-town  noted  for  its  trawlers,  with  a  statue  of  William  III., 
erected  to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  landing  here 
in  1688.  The  roek  upon  which  William  stepped  from  his  boat  is  preserved 
on  the  pier.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  is  B§rrst  Sead.  with  traces  of  Boman 
occupation ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  not  far  trom  the  Bolton  Hotel, 
is  Brixham  or  I^ilp^s  Cavern,  second  to  Kent*s  alone  in  the  interest  and 
•>^  extent  of  its  bone  relics. 

The  railway  ends  at  (1472  ^0  Kingswear  (Royal  Dart),  whence 
passengers  are  ferried  across  the  Dart  to  — 

Dartmouth  {Castle,  opposite  the  landing-stage ;  King's  ArmSf 
Commercial,  unpretending),  a  quaint  little  seaport  of  6026  Inhab., 
with  a  roomy  and  very  picturesque  harbour,  formerly  of  much 
greater  Importance  than  at  present  It  is  mentioned  by  Ohaueer 
in  the  Prologue  to  the*  Canterbury  Tales'  (*Dertemouthe*).  The  in- 
r\erestlng  old  *  Church  of  St.  Saviours  (l4th  cent),  on  the  way  to 
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wMeh  we  pass  the  quaintly-eairved  arcade  of  the  so-called  Butter 
Walk  (1640),  contains  a  coloured  wooden  screen,  galleries  with 
-4^  the  carved  and  gilt  arms  of  the  merchant  families  of  Dartmouth, 
^  a  cnriously  carved  stone  pulpit,  a  fine  hrass  slab  to  John.Hawley 
(in  front  of  the  altar),  and  oaken  pews  for  the  Corporation.  The 
new  Start  Bay  Yackt^Ciub  Home  is  built  in  the  half-timbered  style 
of  the  17th  cent  —  A  pretty  road  leads  along  the  Dart  to  the  (1  M.) 
Castle  at  Its  mouth,  now  a  coast -battery  (fine  view  from  the  top 
of  the  castle-mound).   Adjacent  is  8t.  Petroek's  Church. 

From  Dartmouth  a  ebarming  excursicn  may  be  made  up  tlie  river 
Dart  to  (10  M.)  Tctnes  (see  below)  by  a  small  steamer  plying  daily  in  summer 
(1V«  br.  \  fare  i$.  6d.,  is.  Bd.),  As  we  leave  Dartmouth  we  pass  the  Bri> 
tannia  training-ship;  Our  first  stopping-place  is  (8  M .)  JHtti$ham^  opposite 
which  is  Greenioay  Haute,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Baleieh, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  *An> 
chor  Bock*  in  mid-stream  (marked  by  an  iron  ^anchor').  Beyond  (6Va  ^O 
Dueanncn  we  enter  the  prettiest  part  of  the  course,  the  winding  reaches 
of  Sharph^m,  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge.  —  The  landing-place  at 
Totnes  is  about  >/«  l^*  below  the  bridge  (see  below). 

A  coach  (fare  3s.)  runs  twice  daily  from  Dartmouth  via  Slapton  Sands 
and  (8  M.)  Torcrots  (Hotel)  to  (15  M .)  mngsbridge  (p.  134).  —  From  Torcross 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  coast  to  (4M.)  8iart  Point  (Lighthouse),  (5  M.) 
Prawte  Point  (Inn) ,  and  (6  M . ;  in  all  16  M.)  Baleombe  C*ifarii»e  Hotel,  on 
the  estuary,  with  gardens,  8-3'/s  gs.  per  week;  Victoria;  King^s  Arms),  a 
charming  little  watering-place  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  (ferry),  whence 
an  omnibus  {is.  6d  )  and  a  small  steamer  (4d.)  ply  to  (6V2  or  6  M.)  Kings- 
bridge  (p.  134).    A  steamer  also  plies  in  summer  to  Plymouth  (p.  138  ^  2s.). 

Continuation  op  Railway  to  Plymouth.  Beyond  Newton  Ab- 
bot the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  threads  a  tunnel,  and 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Dart,  which  it  crosses  at  Totnes. 

29 M.  Totnes  (^Seymour,  *8even  Stars,  near  the  bridge;  Castle, 
at  the  head  of  the  main  street)  is  an  ancient  little  town  of  4016  . 
^  inhab.,  'hanging  from  £.  to  W.  on  the  side  of  a  hiir  (Camden)  and  ^  - 
'    containing  numerous  quaint  old  houses  with  piazzas  and  projecting  ^^ 
gables.   From  the  station  we  ascend  to  the  castle  (see  below)  by^  ^ 
the  road  passing  a  sign-board  which  indicates  the  way  to  the  Castle 
Hotel  and  leading  through  an  old  gateway  (^North  Gate). 

Arriving  by  water  (see  above)  we  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend 
the  steep  main  street  (^Fore  Street),  passing  a  road  leading  to  the_^* 
right  to  the  station.  Beyond  the  bridge  a  monument  commemorates      i 
William  John  WilU  (d.  1862),  the  first  explorer  who  crossed  the*-/ 
Australian  oontinentk  Farther  up,  also  to  the  right  (in  the  pavement),,^  ^~-' 
is  the  so-called  ^Brutus  Stone\  the  very  stone,  according  to  hoary ^^ 
tradition,  on  which  Brutus  of  Troy  first  set  foot  on  landing  in  Brit- 
ain 1    Beyond  this  we  pass  through  the  old  East  Gate,  spanning 
the  street,  and  reach  the  *Chureh  (key  at  a  cottage  on  the  N.  side),  a  v; 
good  Perp.  building  (15th  cent),  with  a  fine  tower.    The  interior 
(restored)  contains  a  carved  stone  rood-screen,  a  good  W.  window, 
and  a  curioua  monument  (W.end)  of  Kit  Blackball  and  his  four  wives.  % 

At  the  Castle  Hotel,  a  little  farther  up  the  main  street,  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  reach  the  entrance  to  the  *Castle  (3c{. ;  ring),  the 
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grounds  enclosing  MrMch  are  open  to  the  publie.    The  only  relic 

rof  the  Castle,  a  Norman  foundation  ascribed  to  a  follower  of  the 
Conqueror ,  is  the  keep ,  consisting  of  two  circular  stages  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  like  a  larger  and  smaller  cheese.  Fine 
view  from  the  top  (to  the  W.  two  curiously  clipped  yews). 

Totnes  i«  the  nearest  railway^tation  to^BertyPomeroy  Cfaatie  (adm. 
6d.),  a  pieturesque  iyy-clad  ruin,  2V4  M.  to  the  E«  The  castle  waa  origin- 
ally erected  in  the  Norman  epoch,  but  the  oldest  existing  parts  date  from 
the  13th  century.  In  its  prime  the  mansion  was  so  extensive  that  it  *was 
a  good  day's  work  for  a  servant  but  to  open  and  shut  the  easements'. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Totnes  is  Darlington,  with  an  old  Hall.  The 
Dart  above  Totnes  is  also  pretty.  At  Little  Htmptton  is  a  well-preserved 
quadrangular  rectory  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  (1377-99).  with  a  great  hall. 

Fboh  Totnbs  to  Ashbubtom,  9Vt  K.,  railway  in  l^  hr.  (fares  Is.  7d., 
Is.,  9ytd.),  This  pretty  little  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Dart  and 
forms  an  easy  approach  to  the  8.  part  of  Dartmoor.  —  8  M.  Staverton, 
with  a  picturesque  bridge  across  the  Dart.  —  7  H.  Buek/a$tleigh  (King's 
Arms),  a  small  serge-making  town,  with  an  old  Cistercian  abbey  i*/*  X. 
to  the  N.,  on  the  river),  partly  rebuilt  in  1883  by  French  monks. 

91/2  H.  AMhhvatoxL.( London;  Golden  Lion)^  a  ^Stannary'  town  (see 
p.  186),  with  a  handsome  church,  is  a  starting-point  for  various  Dartmoor 
excursions.  The  favourite  is  that  through  the  *Buekland  Drive  and  Holne 
Chaee  (open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  to  the  K.,  a  round  of  about  10  M. 
(earr.  and  pair  16«.).  About  1 M.  above  Holne  Bridge,  on  the  Dart,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  rock  scenery  called  the  Lover^e  Leaf,  Another  pleasant  walk 
or  drive  is  that  to  (3  M .)  Buckland  Beacon^  (2  M.)  Rippon  Tor,  (Xy*  M.) 
Haiftor,  and  (s/4  M.)  Rock  Inn^  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (8  M.)  Boveg  Tra- 
eef  (p.  190)  or  (6  Jl.)  Luttleigh  (p.  130).  —  Widdeeombe  in  the  Moors,  with 
a  handsome  Perp.  church  (the  ^(3athedral  of  DartmoorOt  lies  6M.  to  the  N., 
neair  the  centre  of  tb4  moor.  Two  Bridget  (p.  137)  is  12  M.  to  the  W.  Bohu 
ann),  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-75),  lies  41/4  H.  to  the  W.  of 
Ashburton. 

Beyond  Totnes  the  line,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Dartmoor,  passes 
through  a  very  pretty  district.  Before  reaching  (36 M.)  Breni  (Oarew 
Arms)  we  penetrate  a  long  tunnel. 

From  Brent  a  branch-line  runs  to  (I2V2  M.)  lUngtbridge  (King''t  Amu; 
Albion),  a  pleasant-looking  little  town  at  the  head  of  a  small  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  climate  in  this  corner  of  Devonshire  is  so  mild  that  orangea, 
citrons,  myrtles,  and  aloes  flourish  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round. 
—  From  Kingsbridge  coaches  ran  to  (15  V.)  Detrimouth  (see  p.  138)  and 
to  (61/2  M.)  Baicombe  (p.  133;  twice  daily,  Is.  M.)s  sometimes  also  to(201i-) 
Plymouth  (p,  198).  Kingsbridge  also  communicates  with  Plymouth  by  steamer. 

38  M.  "Wtar^aton.  As  we  approach  (41 V2  M.)  Irf  Bridfr^ 
{^London;  King's  Arms),  the  pleasantest  headquarters  for  explor- 
ing S.  Dartmoor  (see  p.  136),  we  cross  a  lofty  viadnct  (110  ft. 
high),  from  which  we  enjoy  a  charming  glimpse  to  the  right  up 
the  Talley  of  the  Erme,  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  attractlTe.  From 
the  Blatehford  Viaduct,  2M.  father  on,  another  fine  view  is  obtain* 
ed  to  the  right.  Beyond  (431/2  M*)  Comwood  the  train  crosses 
another  Yiadnct  and  descends  to  r48  M^  Plympton  (Gedrge),  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92),  with  an  old  grammar 
school  (17th  cent.)  which  he  attended.  We  then  cross  the  Plym^ 
come  in  sight  of  the  fbrtlflcatlons  of  Plymouth,  pass  the  suburban 
stations  of  (51 1/2 M.)  Mutley  and  (62  M.)  North  Road,  and  enter 
the  MiU  Bay  Teiminus  at  (53  M.)  Plymouth  (see  p.  138). 
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b.  South  Western  Railway. 

62  X.  Railway  in  2^  hrs.  (fares  8«.  9(2.,  5«.  6d.,  U.  id.).  This  line 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  136). 

From  Exeter  to  (IIV2  M.)  Yeoford,  see  p.  105.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ilfracombe.  An  omnibus  plies 
dally  In  summer  from  Yeoford  to  (11  M.)  Chagford  (p.  137).  — 
16  M.  Bow,  beyond  which  Cawsand  Beacon  (1800  ft.),  an  outlying 
spur  of  Dartmoor,  is  visible  to  the  left.  Beyond  (19 V2  M.)  North 
TatDton  we  cross  the  Taw  and  pass  (22  M.)  Sampford  Courtney. 

26  M.  Okehampton  (White  Hart;  Plume  of  Feathers),  a  small 
town  on  the  N.  margin  of  Dartmoor,  with  the  remains  of  a  partly 
Norman  castle  (V4M.  to  theW.),  is  the  junction  for  Wadebridge  and 
for  Holsworthy  and  Bude,  see  R.  20).  Yes  Tor  (see  p.  138)  may  be 
ascended  hence  without  difficulty  in  about  2  hrs. 

A  coach  runs  daily,  except  Sun.,  from  Okehampton  to  Hath€rleigh, 
and  thrice  a  week  to  Chagford  (p.  187). 

Beyond  Okehampton  we  obtain  a  view  of  Its  castle  to  the  right, 
and  cross  the  Olcement  by  the  Meldon  Viaduct.  From  (3272  M.) 
Brideatfiwe  ('Briddystow')  we  may  ascend  Oreat  Links  Tor,  2  M.  to 
the  E.  of  the  station.  (The  village  is  1 1/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.) 
A  good  Dartmoor  walk  may  be  taken  from  Brldestowe  along  Tavy 
Cleave,  skirting  *a magnificent  range  of  castellated  tors',  to  Lldford. 

36  M.  Lldford  (Manor  Hotel;  Castle,  In  the  village;  Rail.  Re- 
freshment Rooms),  which  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  system 
(see  below),  is  an  ancient  place  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and 
was  formerly  a  Stannary  town  (see  p.  136).  The  old  Stannary 
Court  here  was  notorious  for  its  abuses,  and  *Lldford  Law*,  like 
*Jeddart  Justice'  (p.  466) ,  hanged  a  man  first  and  tried  him  after- 
wards. About  1/2  M-  to  the  W.  of  the  G.  W.  R.  station  is  Lidford 
Cascade,  100  ft.  in  total  height  (fee  2d.) ;  its  volume  may  be  much 
Increased  by  letting  oflf  the  water  In  the  mill-pond  above  (fee). 
The  (1  M.)  *Lidford  Gorge  (bridge)  is  among  the  finest  ravines  of 
its  kind  in  England  (path  open  on  Mon.). 

Fbom  Lidfobd  to  Launceston,  I2V2  M.,  G.  W.  Bailway  in  V2  hr.  (fares 
2».,  Is.  id.,  U.  Oyzd.).  41/2  IC.  Corf  ton,  with  the  fine  Elieabethan  mansion 
of  Sifdenfuim  and  its  noble  trees  (Va  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station)  {   8  M. 


Lifton.    Beyond   the  latter   we   enter  Cornwall    and  follow  the  winding 
irse  of  the  Tatnar.  —  i^i/s  H.  Launceston  (p.  153). 
Fbox  LroroKD  yo  VtiuovtB.  bt  thb  O.  W.  R.,  23i/s  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 


Ss.  lOd.,  2s.  6fl.,  Is.  lid.).  —  To  the  right  nses  DtsaIot  (see  p.  186).  Beyond 
(3  M.)  Mmrf-Tavf,  also  to  the  right,  is  K*Uii  College,  for  the  sons  of  naval 
officers.  —  6  M.  TwUiock,  see  p.  136. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes  the  village 
of  WhiUihureh  on  the  left  Fine  views  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  — 
10  M.  Borrdbridge  (Boborough  Arms)  is  the  station  for  Buekland  Abbey, 
a  astereian  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  which  lies  IV3  M.  to  the  S.W. 
Tbeia  are  few  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  bat  the  mansion,  which  be- 
long to  the  representatives  of  the  Drake  family,  contains  some  relics  of 
Sir  Francis.  TYk^  y^higt,  Buckland  Mmiachomm,  has  an  interesting  church. 
—  UVs  M.  TeWerton  (Bock  Hotel),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Priacetown. 

{PboIc  Telvbbtok  to  Pbxncbtown,  IQi/sM.*)  railway  (Dartmoor  RtUlteay) 
in  1^  hr.  (fares  Is.  IM.,  U.  2d^  iOi/td.).    This  line  ascends  rapidly  in  a  series 
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of  sharp  curves,  commanding  charming  Tiewi.  —  I^/k  M.  D<m$land  (Manor 
Hotel),  the  station  for  Walkhatnptony  with  its  conspicuous  Perp.  church.  The 
*Tors^  of  Dartmoor  are  visible  on  both  sides ,  while  behind  us  the  hills 
ot  Cornwall  form  the  background.  —  10>/b  X.  Friiieetowii  (1400  ft.  above 
the  sea;  *l>itekff  Hotel) ^  a  small  town  of  modem  origin,  form*  a  con- 
venient starting-point  for  excursions  in  Dartmoor  Forest  (see  below),  near 
the  centre  of  wnlch  it  lies.  The  large  Convict  Priion  here  was'  erected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  for  French  prison«rs-of-war ,  of 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  contained  9000  in  1811.  In  the  war  of  1812-U 
upwards  of  2000  American  seamen ,  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  British 
navy  against  their  country,  were  also  confined  here.  Part  of  the  adjoining 
mooriand  has  been  reclaimed  by  eonviet  labour.  Princetown  i«  about  15  M. 
from  Ghagford  or  Horeton  Hampstead  (see  p.  130).] 

Sheep**  Tor  now  comes  into  view  on  the  left.  The  line  follows  the 
windings  of  the  Plym,  Kear  (16  M.)  Bickleigh  (p.  142),  to  the  left,  is  the 
DeaereUme^  rising  above  the  confluence  of  the  Heavy  and  the  Plym.  We 
now  descend  the  pretty  Biehlelgh  Vale  (p.  142)  to  (19  M.)  Uarek  MiiU,  — 
22  M.  Mutley.  —  ^1%  M.  North  Road  (see  p.  138).  23V«  M.  Mill  Bay,  the  O. 
W.  B.  terminus  at  Plymouth, 

Beyond  Lidford  the  S.  W.  R.  runs  parallel  for  some  distance 
with  the  G.  W.  R.  To  the  right  of  (37  M.)  Brentot  station  rises 
BrerUor  (1114  ft.),  an  isolated  volcanic  cone  surmounted  by  the 
small  church  of  8t,  Michael  de  JBupc,  dating  from  the  13th  cent, 
(fine  view  from  the  churchyard;  key  of  the  church  kept  at  the 
Stag's  Head  Inn).  Farther  on  the  line  crosses  the  G.  W.  R.  The 
train  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Tavy^  which  it  descends  to  — 

42  M.  Tayistook  (Bedford,  well  spoken  of;  QueerCs  Head; 
Temperance),  a  pleasantr looking  town  on  the  Tavy ,  which  flows 
into  the  Tamar  close  by.  The  scanty  remaijis  of  TavUtock  Abhey^ 
originally  founded  in  the  10th  cent,  and  once  an  institution  of 
considerable  importance,  are  close  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  which  in- 
corporates some  parts  of  the  old  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  FarUh 
Church,  a  fine  Perp.  edifice,  restored  in  1846.  In  the  vicarage-garden 
are  three  inscribed  stones  of  the  Romano-British  period.  Tavistock 
is  the  centre  of  an  Important  mining-district,  in  which  lead,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found.  It  was  one  of  the  Stannary 
Towns  (Latin  Stannum,  tin),  or  towns  in  which  were  held  the  Tin 
Parliaments  for  deciding  all  questions  connected  with  the  tin- 
mining  of  the  district  Sir  Francie  Drake  (p.  139)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  at  Crovrndcde,  1  M.  to  the  S.;  and  a  statue  of  the 
famous  admiral ,  by  Boehm ,  has  been  erected  at  Fitzford ,  1  M.  to 
the  W.—-  Tavistock  is  also  a  sUtion  on  the  G.  W.  R.  (see  p.  135). 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  firom  Tavi«toek  to  (18  M.:  8  hr».) 
Uskeard  (p.  143;  fare  St.),  passing  GumUslake  (near  the  MorweU  Socks, 
p.  142),  St.  Ann't  Chapel  (near  Calstock,  p.  142),  and  Callinffton.  Near  the 
road,  about  4  M.  f^om  Tavistock,  is  the  Devon  Great  OomoU  IOm,  which 
formerly  yielded  1000-1200  tons  of  eopper  ore  per  month,  but  is  now 
worked  mainly  for  arsenic.  From  Calllngton  coaches  run  several  timea 
daily  to  a<ata$h  (p.  142). 

TaTistock  is  one  of  the  chief  starting-points  for  excursions  in 
Dartmoor  Forest,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  which  are 
described  below,  while  others  have  been  already  mentiuned. 

Daitmoer  Forest,  so  named  from  the  river  Bmrt^  is  a  Mgh4yiag 
moorland  district,  about  26  M.  long  from  N.  to  8.,  aad  12  M.  wide  from 
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£.  to  W.    The  mean  elevation  is  about  IGOOlt.    It  has  been  described 
aa  ^a  monstrous  lump  of  granite  covered  with  a  spCMige  of  peaty  soir, 
and  one  of  its  most  eharaeteristie  features  are  the  'Tors',  or  huge  blocks 
of  granite  that  crown  most  of  the  hills.    Ifumerous  small  streams  rise 
on  Dartmoor,  and  their  pretty  wooded  valleys  often  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  barren  scenery  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Forest.    These 
slzeamtf,   with  their  numeroue  little  falls    and  'stickles'  (rapids),  are 
generally  well  stocked  with  trout.   The  moor  also  offers  much  to  interest 
the  antiquarian,  as  it  abounds  in  menhirs,  stone  circles,  and  other  relics 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  though  many  supposed  ancient  monuments  ar^ 
now  regarded  as  cattle-pens  and  deserted  mining-«hafts  of  no  great  age. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  the  climate  in  summer  is  often  pleasant  .and    . 
inrigmrating;  but  rain  is  very  prevalent  at  all  seasons.    Dartmoor  ponies  y 
are  a  sturdy  and  sure-footed  race.     The  pedestrian  will  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  his  prowess,  but  should  be  on  his  guard  against  bogs 
and  mists.   It  is  prudent  to  keep  pretty  closely  to  the  beaten  tracks,  and  • 
a  good  map  and  pocket  compass  are  indispensable  to  all  who    are  not 
accompanied  by  a  guide.   The  Dest  carriage-roads  are  those  from  Tavistock 
to  Ivy  Bridge,  and  from  Horrabridge  to  Ohagford,  Uoreton  Hampstead,>l 
and  Ashburton,  intersecting  each  other  at  Two  Bridges  (see  below).   The 
visitor  to  Dartmoor  will  find  good  headquarters  at  Princetown  (p.  136),  Two 
Bridges  (see  below),  and  Chagford  (see  oelow),  while  Okehampton  (p.  135) 
and  Ashburton  (p.  134)  or  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  134)  are  conveniently  placed  for 
its  N.  and  S.  districts  respectively. 

One  of  the  commoner  excursions  from  Tavistock  is  to  the  top  of 
Itrentor  (p.  136),  which  lies  about  4X.  to  the  K.;  but  this  ascent  is  better 
made  from  Lidford  (p.  136).  —  Walkers  may  follow  the  ridge  from  (8  M.) 
Marf'Tcuty  (p.  136)  to  (6*^  M.)  Har«  Tor  and  (2Vs  ^0  the  Or  tat  Links  Tor 
(p.  136),  whence  they  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  (2  M.)  Bridestowe  (p.  135), 
or  go  on  over  Yes  Tor  (see  p.  138)  to  (6  H.)  Okehampton  (p.  134). 

From  Tavistock  a  road  leads  due  E.  through  Dartmoor,  soon  passing 
a  number  of  tors.  The  first  on  the  left  is  Oock"^  Tor  (1470  ft.),  beyond 
which  are  the  Staple  Tors.  Opposite  are  Feather  Tor  and  the  curiously 
shaped  Vixen  Tor.  About  1  H.  beyond  (41/4  M.)  Herritale  (Inn),  to  the  ^ 
8.  (right)  of  the  road,  are  some  interesting  stone  circles  and  avenues. 
About  this  point,  too,  we  may  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  (IV2  V •)  Great 
MU  Tor  (1760  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view.  The  Toad  to 
Princetown  (8  M.  from  Tavistock)  diverges  on  the  right  after  s/i  M.  more 
and  nasses  the  prison  (see  p.  136).  Our  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction 
to  (2>/4  M.)  Ttbo  Bridges  (Saracen's  Head),  a  pleasant  stopping-place  for  the 
pedestrian  or  angler.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Crockem  Tor,  on  which  the 
Stannary  Parliaments  (p.  136)  were  originally  held.  Not  far  off  is  Wist- 
num's  Woody  a  singular  group  of  ancient  dwarf-oaks ,  the  only  relic  of 
the  ^Forest'.  The  road  here  forks,  the  K.  arm  leading  to  Chagford  and. 
Moreton  Hampstead,  the  S.  a.rm  to  (12  M.)  Ashburton  (p.  134),  on  the  S.  E. 
margin  of  the  Forest.    The  latter  coincides  to  some  extent  with  the  course 


highest  ground  in  the  Forest.  Near  (3Va  W.)  Post  Bridge  (Temperance  j>n^ 
Hotel)  is  Clapper  Bridge^  a  picturesque  old  structure  of  granite  slabs  '^ 
over  the  Dart.  At  Merripit,  1  M.  beyond  PoaLBridge,  a  road  diverges  rf 
on  the  right  to  (5  M.)  Widdeeon^Cp.  184).  AboulTvi  M.  fartber  on,  a  ^^ 
track  on  the  right  leads  tS^fB^VUifer  Tin  Mine  and  (2  M.)  Orimspound,  »rr-yt 
curious  enclosure,  the  object  of  which  is  uncertain.  Aiter  8  M.  more  we\  J  . 
reach  Beetor,  where  the  road  to  (2V«M.)  Chagford  diverges  to  the  left.,  while  \;3  . 
that  to  0  M.)  Moreton  Hampstead  (p.  130)  continues  in  the  same  direction.    ^--^ 

Ohagford  (Moor  Park;  Globe;  Three  Crowns;  King's  Arms)  is  a  small 
town  with  iSOD  inhab.,  conveniently  situated  for  various  interesting  ex- 
oursiona  in  Dartmoor  (information  given  by  Mr.  James  Perrott).  Among 
the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  vicinity  are  Rush/ord  Castle  (l^^H.  to  the 
N. ;  modem),  Qidleigh  Castle^  a  Norman  ruin  (21/2  H.  to  the  N.W.),  and  Cram' 
brook  Castle  (a  British  camp)  and  Pingle  Bridge  (3i/»  and  4  M.  to  the  N.E.). 
A  longer  excursion  may  be  made  to  Castor  Rock,  the  Qidleigh  Antiquities, 
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and  Cramnere  Pool^  a  ronnd  of  about  18  If.  (7-8  brs. ;  guide  desirable).  Tbe 

antiquitiei  are  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  inelude  aevera)  curioiu  stone 

circles  and  aTenues,  a  Britlshj^a^bridge,  eromlecbs,  etc.  Granmere  Bool 

(drained)  is  a  lonely  b^Dbw^sorrounaed  witb  morasses,  and  not  easily 

found  witbout  belp.    Tbe  ascent  of  (kmsand  Beacon  (p.  185)  may  be  com* 

bined  witb  tbis  excursion ;  and  tbose  wbo  do  not  wisb  to  return  to  Obag- 

ford  may  make  tbeir  way  from  Granmere  Pool  to  (8  H.)  Lidford,  (9  M.) 

Two  Bridges,  or  (JS^ft  M.)  Okebampton.    From  Gbagford  omnibuses  ply 

twice  daily  to  Moreton  Hampstead,  once  to  Teoford. 

y%      From  Two  Bridges  (see  p.  137)  tbe  active  pedestrian  may  explore  ntucb 

of  tbe  most  ebaracteristic  scenery  of  Dartmoor  by  walking  due-K.  to 

^  (16  M.;  7  brs.)  Okehampton  (p.  184).     Tbe  route  leads  by  (6M.)  OtU  Bill 

K.  (1970  ft. ;  top  marked  by  a  turf  mound)  and  (2  M.)  Oremmere  Pool  (see  above)) 

'^^        and  Yes   Tor  (2050  ft.;  'p.  184),  tbe  bigbest  point  in  Dartmoor,   may  be 

N$^  included  by  a  digression  to  tbe  left.    "So  inn  is  passed  on  tbe  way. 

^From  Princetown  (p.  136)  a  pleasant  route  for  wslkers  leads  tbrougb 
tbe  8.  part  of  Dartmoor  to  (14  M.)  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  134).    Tbe  most  inter- 
i  esting  points  passed  on  tbe  way  are  tbe  (2V2  M.)  i^tm's  Oroit,  a  granite 

Ns        Keross,  7V»ft.  bigb,  (5  M.)  Brme  Pound,  and  tbe  (2V2  M.)  Three  Barrows 
^^         (1524  ft.),  a  fine  point  of  view. 

V^  Beyond  Tavistock  the  L.  S.  W.  R.  runs  considerably  to  tbe  W. 

of  the  G.  W.  R.  —  481/2  M,  Beer  Alston,  1  M.  from  CaUtoek 
(p.  142).  Beyond  (61 V55  M.)  Beer  Ferris  we  cross  the  Tavy  and  skirt 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Tamar(j^.  141).  To  tbe  right  is  tbe  Royal  Albert 
Bridge  (p.  141).  553/4  M.  8t,  Budtaut  (for  SaUash,  p.  142) ;  57  M. 
Ford ;  58  M.  Devonport  (see  p.  141).  We  then  pass  tbe  snbiirban 
stations  of  MutUy  and  North  Road  and  enter  the  Friary  Terminus  at 
(621/2  M.)  Plynumthk  —  Some  trains  go  on  to  Plymatoek  (omnibus 
to  Modbuty,  9  M.),  Oresion,  and  (10  min.)  Tumehafeh 
Y"  Plymouth.  ~  Hotels.  Dukjs  of  Cobnwall  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  opposite 
Hill  Bay  Terminus:  Boyal  (P).b)  D,8),  Millbay  Boad,  near  tbe  sUtion; 
*Gbamd  (Pi.  c)  D,  3),  finely  situated  on  tbe  Hoe,  tbe  only  hotel  witb  a 
view  of  tbe  Sound,  B.  &  A.  Ss.j  Albion  (PI.  e;  D,  3)t  Millbay  Boad^ 
GLaas  (PI.  m)  £,  2),  Bedford  6t.^  Looktek's  Hotee.  A  Bbstacbant^  West- 
MiNSTSB,  Princess  8q.,  Mount  Pleasant  (PI.  f ;  D,  3),  adjoining  tbe  Duke 
of  C!ornwall,  unpretending,  tbese  two  are  temperance  hotels.  ^Ghubb's  (PL  g{ 
E,  2),  Old  Town  St.j  Fablet's  (PI.  b;  D,  IJ),  Union  St.  —  In  Devonport: 
BoTAL  (PI.  j),  Thomas's  (PI.  k),  botb  in  Fore  St.  (PI.  A,  2).  —  In  Stone- 
hottee:  Bbunswiok.  —  Matthew'e  Rettaurantt  11  Bedford  Ht,  table-d'bdte 
/N«^        1-3  p.m.  2s,  %d, ',  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms  at  tbe  principal  stations. 


^  Gabs.  Under  1 M.,  1-2  pers.  8d.,  3-4  pera.  is.t  eacb  addit.  i/x M.  Ad.  or  6<l. 

s^  Tramways*    From  tbe  Clock  Tower  (PI.  (J,  2;  p.  140)  to  Stonehouse 

7s^  andDevoi  -....-  ~ ,,, 

O^  West  Hoe 

7^  6  or  8  mil 

%L  every  1/4 1 

^    vSv  every  20  i 
0  ^^/-^.from  Old 


and  Devonport,  every  5  or  10  min.  \  from  Belgrave  Boad  to  Badford  Boad, 
West  Hoe,  every  V«  br. ;  from  tbe  Market  to  Lower  Gompton  Boad,  every 
6  or  8  min. ;  from  tbe  Tbeatre  Boyal  to  Friary  Station  and  Laira  Bridge, 
74  br.  —  Omnibuses.    From  Millbay  Station  (PI.  D,  3)  to  Laira,  every 
and  to  Lipson,  every  Vz  br.  \  from  the  Theatre  Boyal  to  Mannamead, 
K)  min. ;  from  tbe  Clock  Tower  to  Salisbury  Boad,  every  20  min.  •, 
V        .  — from'  Old  Town  St.  to  Stoke,  every  »/«>»'•;  etc- 
^«^  C  Theatres.    Grand  Theatre,  Union  St.  (PLC,  2),  Stonehouse;  ThsiUre 

^     Royal  (PL  D,  3),  in  the  same  building  as  the  Boyal  Hotel. 

BaUway  Btotions.  1.  Millbay  Station  (PL  D,3),  terminus  of  the  6.  W. 
B.,  near  tbe  Docks  and  the  Hoe;  2.  Friary  Station  (Pi.  F,  2),  terminus  of 
the  L.  S.  W.  B..  in  the  W.  of  Plymouth;  3.  Iforlh  Road  Station  (fh  £,  1), 
in  the  K.  suburb,  a  joint  station  of  both  lines  &  4.  J>evonport  and  StosU' 
house  Station  (PL  B,  2),  belonging  to  tbe  L.S.W.B. ;  6.  Cornwall  Station 
(PL  B,  1),  of  tiie  O.W.B.,  at  Devonport;  6.  JAttley  StaHon  (PL  £,  1), 
G.W.B.,  see  above;  7.  Ford  Station,  L.S.W.B.,  see  above. 

Bteamers.    To  London  (15  s.,  11«.)  and  Southampton  thrice  weekly ;  to 
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Porimouth,  Falmduth  (5».,  l$.%  Dtiblin,  Otaigow  (26«.,  12a.  6d.>,  twice  weekly; 
to  NewhoMn  (15«.,  7«.  Bd.),  Cork  (90c.,  10«.)>  WaterfwrA^  Bi^cuA^  Bristol,  once 
weekly )  etc.  —  To  the  Cha$mel  Islands ^  see  p.  84.  —  Liners  also  call  here 
to  and  from  Atutralia  (Orient  Line).  ^eu>  Zealand,  South  Africa,  etc.  — 
SzeunioB  Steamers  (Rotoe'a,  etc.)  ply  in  summer  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  at  moderate  fares,  to  the  Breakwater,  Mt.  Edgcumbe,  Eddgetone  Light- 
house,  the  Tama/r,  the  Ytalm,  etc.  —  Vexriea  from  the  AAmiraVe  Hard 
(PI.  B,  8)  to  Cremill  (ML  Edgcumbe),'  from  Mutton  Cove  (Pl.  A,  3)  to  Cremill; 
ftouk  the  BarUcan  (PI.  E,  3)  to  Tumchapel  and  Oreston ;  from  Ferry  Road 
(PI.  A,  2}  to  TorpoifUi  Fares  Id.  or  2d.  Also,  from  North  Corner  (PI.  A,  2) 
to  SaU(u\  at  SOmin.  past  each  hour. 

Toat  Offtoe,  in  Guildhall  8q.   —  TT.  B.  Oonsnl,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Stevens. 

Chief  Attractions.  The  Hoe  (see  below);  DevonpoiH  Dockyard  (p.  141); 
Breakwater  (p.  140);  Mt.  Edgcumbe  (p.  141)  t  trip  up  the  Tamar  (p.  141); 
Eddpitone  Lighthouse  (p.  142;  for  good  sailors  only);  Barbican  (p.  140); 
Municipal  Buildings  and  Ouildhall  (p.  140);  the  Museum  (p.  140);  the 
collection  of  drawings  in  Plymouth  Library  (p.  140). 

Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  JDevonport,  tlie  *Tliree  Towns',  with 
.  a  joint  popnlatlon  of  about  190,000,  together  form  one  of  the  most 
Important  seaports  in  England,  thanks  to  the  Sound,  In  which  the 
largest  ressels  can  ride  safely  at  anchor,  and  to  the  excellent 
harboars  afforded  by  its  arms,  the  Cattewater,  or  mouth  of  the  Plynif  / 
Sutton  Pool,  and  the  Bamoaze,  or  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  Plymouth 
was  first  fortified  In  the  14th  cent.,  and  It  is  now  ft  stronghold  of  the^  . 
first  class,  its  defences  including  a  girdle  of  outlying  forts.  The 
Yarious  barracks  can  accommodate  a  garrison  of  5000  men. 

Plymouth  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  naral  and  mer-     « 
cantUe  harbours  of  Great  Britaiji,  and  it  witnessed  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  expeditions  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cook,  and  other  famous        , 
mariners.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  sailed  hence  to  encounter  the  Armada    - 
(1588),  and  here  the  Mayflower  set  sail  for  America  on  Sept.  6th,  1620 
(comp.  p.  8(9.    In  the  Ciyil  War  Plymouth  held  out  for  the  Parliament-  ' 
arians  when  all  the  rea^  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ^ 
Boyalists  and  defended  itself  successfully  during  a  sieee  of  four  years.  K 
It  was  also  the  first  large  town  to  proclaim  William  of  Orange  king.    The 
town  BOW  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Australia,  the  Cape,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  large  merchant  vessels   are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
Cattewater.     The  chief  exports  are  copper,  lead,  tin,    granite,    marble, 
ehisA-elay,  brieks,  and  fish.    Many  of  the  emi^^^aat  ships  for  Australia, 
Kew   Zealand,   and  British  North  America  start  from  Plymouth.  .  The 
Hamoaze  is  reserved  for  men-of-war. 

On  the  sea-front  of  the  town  is  the  *Hoe(Pl.  D,  E,  3),  an  elevat- 
ed promienade  commanding  An  admirable  view  of  the  Sound.  In 
the  middle  of  it  rises  a  Statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (p.  i36),  who  is  .^ 
said  to  have  been  playing  bowls  here  when  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  Armada  was  in  sight  (see  Kingsley's  ^  Westward  Ho  !\ 
chap.  xxx).  The  statue ,  erected  in  1884,  is  a  replica  of  that  at 
Tavistock  (p.  186).  Close  by  is  the  Armada  Ttreenienary  Memorial, 
erected  iu  1890.  To  the  £.  is  the  upper  part  of  Smeaton's  original 
^  Eiddystone  Lighthouse  (adm.  Id.) ,  re-erected  here  in  1882-84 
'.  (comp.  p.  143).  The  'View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive ,  in- 
cluding (on  a  clear  day)  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  14  M.  to  the  S. 
Beyond  Smeaton*s  Tower  is  the  Citadel  (PI.  E,  8),  erected  in  1670, 
and  now  somewhat  out  of  date  as  a  fortress  (view  from  the  ram- 
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parts).  Outside  its  walls  is  a  Marine  Ldboratoryy  opened  in  1888, 
with  an  aquarium  below.  Below  the  Hoe  are  a  fine  Promenade  Pier 
(adm.  2d  ;  band)  and  the  Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  *Sannd»  or  roadstead  of  Plymouth,  about  3  sq.  M.  in  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  S.  coast  of  England.  In  the 
middle  lies  the  small  fortified  8l  Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island  (PI.  0, 
D,  4).  To  the  W.  rises  Mount  Edgcumhe  (p.  141).  To  the  E. 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Mewstone,  On  the  S.  side  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  is  defended  by  the  *BreaJewatery  a  stupendous  piece  of  gra- 
nite masonry,  1  M.  in  length ,  constructed  in  1812-40  at  a  cost  of 
1,580,000^  The  top  forms  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  it  may  be 
reached  from  Plymouth  by  an  excursion-steamer  (6d. ;  landing  in 
boat  Id.)  or  by  small  boat  (about  2«.).  At  the  W.  end  is  a  small 
Lighthouse  f  the  top  of  which  affords  a  good  view  (small  gratuity  to 
the  keeper).  Just  inside  the  Breakwater  is  a  circular  fort  like 
those  at  Portsmouth  (p.  66).  The  entrance  to  the  Cattewater  (PI. 
F,  4)  is  also  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  1000  ft.  long,  projecting 
from  Mount  Batten  Point  'Kitchen  Middens*  found  here  prove 
the  existence  of  a  prehistoric  population  near  Plymouth. 

From  the  back  of  the  Citadel  we  may  descend  to  the  quaint 
bit  of  old  Plymouth  known  as  the  Barbican ,  which  lies  on  the 
edge  of  Sutton  Pool  (PI.  £,  F,  3).  The  'Dutch  auctions'  of  fish  here 
are  amusing.  On  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Custom  House  is  a  slab 
and  on  the  adjoining  wall  is  an  inscription,  placed  here  in  1891  to 
i-  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  'Mayflower*  (p.  139)  in  1620. 
'    —  Ferry  across  the  Cattewater,  see  p.  139. 

We  next  make  our  way  through  Southside  SU,  Notte  St,^  and 
St,  Andrew's  St,  to  the  Chnreh  of  8t.  Andrew  (PI.  E,  2),  dating 
from  the  16th  cent.,  and  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1874-76. 
It  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  Adjoining  the  church  is 
a  Perp.  building  named  the  Prysten  House.  —  The  church  faces 
Guildhall  Sq.,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  the  Xnnicipal  Offtees 
and  on  the  left  the  Onildhall,  two  handsome  modem  Gothic  edifices. 
The  fine  hall  in  the  latter,  148  ft.  long,  is  adorned  with  stained-glass 
window^  representing  scenes  from  the  town's  history  (including  the 
Departure  of  the  Pilgrims).  The  Mayor's  Parlour,  on  the  other  side, 
contains  a  portrait  (with  quaint  inscriptions)  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
(1646-96),  'fellow  traveller  of  the  Sunn',  who  once  sat  for  Ply- 
mouth in  Parliament  and  presented  the  town  with  the  aqueduct, 
which  supplies  it  with  water  from  Dartmoor,  24  M.  distant.  —  The 
fourth  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  Post  Office  (PI.  E,  2), 

Among  the  other  objeeta  of  interest  in  Plymouth  are  the  building 
comprising  the  Ro^al  HoM  and  the  Theatre  (PI.  D,  3),  with  an  lonie  por« 
tico)  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  2);  the  Home  of  (ke.SUtera  </ 
Mercy y  North  Boad;  the  Clock  Tower,  at  the  janetion  of  George  fit.  and 
Lockyer  St.^  the  Athenaeum  (PI.  D,  3),  eontaining  a  mnseam  and  a  gal- 
lery of  art;  the  Plymotilft  Library,  Cornwall  Str.,  near  the  Market  (PI. 
B,  2),  with  a  fine  eolleetion  of  printa  and  drawings  (Da  Vinei,  Kubens, 
Ruysdael,  Correggio,  etc.)  and  three  paintings  by  Reynolds  (open  on  Mon. ; 
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at  other  times  on  application  to  the  librarian).  ~  George  St.  Baptist  Chapel 
occapies  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  the  ^Pilgrim  Fathers'  were 
entertained  before  setting  sail. 

Stonehonse  (PI.  G,  3,  4)  is  the  seat  of  the  *Royal  WiUiam  Vic- 
tualling Yardy  a  huge  establifihment  for  the  yictualling  of  the  navy, 
constructed  in  1835  at  an  outlay  of  1,500, 000^  and  coTerlng  14  acres 
of  ground.  The  gateway  (Dumford  St.)  is  sunnounted  by  a  colos- 
sal flguie  of  William  IV.  Visitors  are  admitted  during  working 
hours  and  are  escorted  by  a  police-constable.  The  bakehouse  and 
the  cooperage  are  of  special  interest.  From  two  to  three  million 
pounds  of  salt-meat  are  always  kept  on  hand  in  this  yard,  and  the 
other  stores  are  in  like  proportions.  —  To  the  N.  stands  the  Boydl 
Naval  Hotpital(F\,C^  2),  which  has  accommodation  for  1200  patients. 
In  Dumford  St.  are  the  Roycd  Marine  Barracks  (PI  G,  3),  with  room 
for  1600  men  (handsome  mess-room) ;  and  at  the  back  of  them  are 
the  Chreat  Western  Docks. 

Devmiport  (PI.  A,B,2, 3),  situated  to  the  W.  of  Plymouth,  and 
at  a  considerably  higher  eleTation,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  naTal 
and  military  officials,  and  is  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town 
for  residences.  (Tramway,  see  p.  138,  ending  close  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Dockyard ;  boat  from  the  AdmiraVs  Hard^  PI.  B,  3,  2d.  or  3d.) 
The  *J)ockyard  (PI.  A,  2,  8)  resembles  that  at  Portsmouth  (p.  56), 
but  is  not  80  large  (visitors  admitted  at  10, 11, 2,  3,  and  4;  special 
order  requisite  for  the  Ropery) ;  it  affords  regular  employment  to 
about  3000  workpeople.  To  the  N.  of  the  Dockyard  is  the  Qun  Wharf 
(PI.  A,  2),  and  beyond  that  is  the  Keyham  Steam  Yard  (PI.  A,  1),  a 
most  imposing  establishment  with  huge  steam-docks  and  a  steam 
hammer  capable  of  striking  with  a  force  of  100  tons.  The  finest 
private  houses  are  in  Higher  Stoke.  The  blockhouse  at  the  top 
of  Stoke  HiU  commands  an  excellent  view,  and  so  does  the  top  of  the 
Devonport  Column  (PL  A,  2;  126  ft.).  Mt.  Wise  is  a  fine  promen- 
ade, with  parade-ground  and  batteries. 

Bzouxsions  from  Plymouth. 

1.  Strangers  should  not  omit  a  visit  to  *Kovnt  Edgeumbe,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Monnt  Sd^cnmbe,  wbieh  is  reaehed  by  the  ferry  from  Ad- 
miraVs Hard  (fare  2d.  or  3d.)  to  Cremill  (PI.  A,  4;  Mt.  Edgenmbe  Arms)-, 
ezeuition-cteamers  also  ply  to  Catemmd  (King's  Arms),  in  Gawsand  Bay, 
oppoaito  the  Breakwater.  The  house  itself  is  not  shown,  bnt  the  park  is 
open  to  the  pablie  on  Wad.  (on  other  days  by  special  permission  obtained 
at  the  Manor  Office,  Bmma  Place,  Stonehouse).  The  *Park^  which  ocevpies 
tho  whole  peninsula  between  the  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  contains  masni' 
flcent  trees  and  is  traversed  by  beautiftil  walks.  Camellias  and  palms 
grow  here  in  the  open  air.  The  Cfarden*  (special  order  necessary)  are 
taateluUy  laid  out  in  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  styles,  and 
lnelnd«  a  large  orangery.  A  visit  to  Mt.  Edgeumbe  requires  at  least  2  hrs. ; 
guida  to  the  ehief  points  Qs.  6d. 

2.  Bv  th€  Tamar  to  Weir  Head,  This  excursion  may  be  accomplished 
by  steamer  (return-fare  i<.  6d.;  half -a- day)  or  by  a  boat  chartered  for 
the  occasion  (a  day).  The  Tamar  ('great  water')  separates  Devon  from 
Cornwall.  Passing  through  the  ffamoaxe,  we  reach  the  actual  mouth 
of  the  Tamar,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  crossed  by  the  *Bo7al  A\^ 
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bert  Bridge  of  the  G.W.B.  line  to  Cornwall.  This  gigantic  iron  structure, 
750  yds.  long,  10. yds.  wide,  and  100  ft.  above  the  water,  was  built  by 
Brunei  in  1869  and  cost  260,000;.  The  two  chief  arches  have  each  a 
span  of  460  ft.  The  tubular  principle  (comp.  p.  293)  has  also  been  adopted 
here ,  but  the  train  runs  on  a  roadway  suspended  from  the  tubes. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  construction  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  (65  ft.),  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers  are  20  ft. 
below  the  bottom.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  bridge  lies  Saltath  (Cfreen  Dragon)^  a 
quaint-looking  fifthing-town  (2746iiihab.),  whence  visitors  may  walk  on  to 
the  bridge  Od.).  The  women  of  Saltash  are  famous  for  their  rowing,  often 
beating  the  men  at  regattas.  Ferry  to  St.  Budeetux^  see  p.  138.  Coaches  to 
Cailington^  see  p.  136.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  Tamar  again  expands,  and 
at  high  water  resembles  a  beautiful  lake.  To  the  K.W.  the  Great  MU  Tor 
(p.  137)  is  visible*  The  second  branch  to  the  right  is  the  Tavy.  To  the 
left,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tavy,  is  Landulph,  in  the  church  of 
which  is  buried  Theodore  Paleologu*  (d.  1637) ,  a  scion  of  a  famous  race. 
On  the  left,  4  M.  above  Saltash,  is  PenUUit  CeutU,  with  beautiful  grounds. 
At  Ootaheley  2V2  H.  farther  on,  the  river  is  very  narrow.  Gotehele  H«nse, 
a  Tudor  mansion,  with  a  fine  baronial  hall  and  interesting  old  tapestry  and 
furniture,  is  generally  open  to  visitors.  The  river  now  makes  a  bend  to  the 
right  and  reaches  Oalstook  (Ashburton  Hotel)  and  MorwelVutm  Quaay  (Ship 
Inn).  Time  for  tea  is  generally  allowed  at  Galstock  by  the  «teame^  Fine 
view  from  Calstock  church.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  river  begins 
here,  the  ^Horwell  Rooks  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The 
steamers  rarely  get  quite  so  far  as  Weir  Head  (about  20  M.  from  Ply- 
mouth), but  there  is  much  fine  river-scenery  farther  on,  which  may 
be  visited  by  small  boat. 

3.  To  St.  Oermant  and  Port  Eliot.,  10  M.  This  excursion  is  made  by 
boat  on  the  St.  Oermant  JUver  or  Lynher  Creeks  whi«h  diverges  from  the 
Hamoazeto  the  left,  below  Saltash.  On  the  right,  2U.  from  Saltash,  is^sma- 
ton  Caetle ,  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays. 
Opposite  (ferry  Id.)  is  Antony  Houee ,  situated  in  a  fine  park ,  and  con- 
taining a  good  collection  of  pictures  (special  permission  necessary).  Farther 
up,  the  river  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  8t.  Oexmans  (Eliot  Arms),  a.  station 
on  the  G.  W.  B.,  possesses  a  Church  (restored  in  1894)  showing  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  the  Norman  (doorway),  E.  £.,  and  Perp.  stylea. 
St.  Germans  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Cornish  bishopric,  and  the  namea 
of  12  bishops  are  preserved  in  the  church.  Close  by  is  Port  Eliot t  the 
seat  of  Earl  St.  Germans,  with  a  park  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by 
the  gardener. 

4.  To  Oretton  Quarriet  and  SaUram^  4  K.,  a  charming  small-boat 
trip  on  the  Catteieater,  Baltram  Home,  the  float  of  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  including  16  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  and  specimens  of  Titian,  Bubens ,  and  (3orreggio.  Visitors  re- 
quire an  order  from  the  Earl.  The  finely-wooded  park  is  open  to  the 
pubUe  on  Mondays.  This  excursion  may  be  combined  with  the  Ibllowing 
by  walking  from  Saltram  to  Plym  Bridge  and  Marsh  Milt  (see  below). 

6.  To  (he  Vale  of  Bickleigh.  This  excursion  is  most  conveniently  be- 
gun at  Marih  Millt  (p.  136),  whence  we  may  walk  through  the  narrow 
wooded  valley  to  (4Vs  M.)  Bickleigh  (p.  186).  The  road  through  the  vale 
is  not  open  except  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Saturdays.  To  the  right  is  Bo- 
ringdon  Soute^  lying  high  and  commanding  a  wide  view.  Beyond  Bick- 
leigh the  walk  may  be  extended  to  Bhaugh  iVior,  the  valley  of  the  CmV, 
and  the  villages  of  Mearnf  and  Sheept  Tor  (comp.  p.  136). 

6.  To  Reune  Head  and  Whiietand  Bag.  This  excursion  is  best  made 
by  taking  the  excursion  -  steamer  to  Cavtand  (p.  141),  which  is  about 
2  M.  from  Xjune  Head,  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the  peminiula 
on  which  Mt.  Edgcumbe  stands.  Whiteaand  Bay,  with  its  fine  sandy 
beach  and  background  of  cliffs  (bathing  dangerous),  extends  in  a  beautiful 
curve  from  Bame  Head  to  Looe  Itland,  Walkers  may  return  to  OremiU 
(p.  141),  either  by  the  coast  vi&  Penlee  Point  and  Cawfland  (6  M.)  or  vi& 
Millhrook  (4  H.). 

7.  To  Eddyttone  Lighthoute^   14  M.  Excursion-steamers  ply  frequently 
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to  the  Uglithouse  in  summer,  but  passengers  are  seldom  landed.  The  flrft 
lighthonse  erected  here  in  1697  was  washed  away  six  years  after  its  com- 
pletion^ the  second,  of  wood,  was  burned  down  in  1765.  The  third,  or 
Smeaton^s  Lighthouse,  a  tower  of  masonry,  90  ft-  high,  stood,  here  firom 
1757  to  1883,  but  had  then  to  be  removed,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  its 
base  (comp.  p.  199).  The  present  lighthouse,  135  ft.  in  height,  was  built 
by  Sir  J.  fi.  Douglass,  at  a  cost  of  8O,O0O{.  The  Ught-keepers  are  three 
in  number,  each  of  whom  has  a  montVs  holiday  in  summer. 

From  Plymouth  to  Trvro  and  Penzance^  see  R.  18.  —  DartmooVi 
see  p.  186. 

18.  From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Penzanco*  Falmouth. 

80  M.  43r.W.  Bailwat  in  3^4 hrs.  (fares  13«.  3d.,  8«.  4(1.,  6s.  7V3<f.).  Trains 
start  from  lEillbay  Station  (p.  138)  and  stop  again  at  the  Devonport  Station. 
The  line  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  lofty  viaducts.  —  Steamboats 
also  ply  at  intervals  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth  and  Penzance. 

The  county  of  Oomwall,  which  this  railway  traverses,  offers  much  to 
interest,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  gri^nd  rocky  scenery  of  the  coast  near 
the  Land's  End.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild;. myrtles  and  certain  kinds 
of  palms  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air,  while  orange-trees  and 
vines  only  require  the  protection  of  matting  in  winter.  The  average  tem- 
peratuze  in  winter  is  oO°,  in  summer  60°  Fahr.  The  great  economic^ 
importance  of  Cornwall  arose  from  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
silvery  but  foreign  competition  has  for  some  years  past  closed  many  mines. 
The  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  maximum  production  of  copper  ore  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon  was  reached  in  1861,  when  180,000  tons,  worth  upwards  of 
1,000,000;.,  were  brought  to  the  surface.  Nowadays,  it  has  been  said, 
one  must  go  to  Nevada  to  see  Cornish  miners.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  are  also  important.  The  Celtic  origin  of  the  inhabitants  is 
still  often  perceptible  in  their  dark  hair  and  complexions.  Their  ancient 
language,  closely  akin  and  to  Breton  Welsh,  is  now  extinct.  The  last 
person  who  spoke  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  1777  (see  p.  149)  \  but  the  Bev. 
W.  S.  Lach  Szyrma  in  his  'Short  History  of  Penzance'  states  that  he 
found  two  or  three  persons  in  Househole  who  could  count  up  to  20  in 
old  Cornish.  The  prefixes  *Tre%  *Por,  and  'Pen',  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  names,  mean  ^dwelling', 'pool',  and  'summit'  or  'head'.  Several  books 
in  Cornish  are  extant.  Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  'squab'  and  other 
pasties,  made  out  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  that  the  devil,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  proyerb,  will  not  enter  the  county  for  fear  of  being  put  into 
a  pie.  The  Prince  of  Wales  bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  has 
valuable  estates  in  the  county.  —  Geological  travellers  should  procure 
Sir  Henry  de  la  Beehe's  'Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset'. 

Soon  after  leaving  Deronport  (p.  141)  the  train  crosses  the 
Tamar  by  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  141 ;  *View),  and  reaches 
(41/2  M.)  Saltash  (p.  142).  The  line  skirts  the  Lynher,  a  scene  of 
great  beanty  at  high  tide.  91/2  M.  8t,  Germans  (p.  142);  14 V2  M. 
Meriheniot  (omn.  twice  daily  to  Looe;  7  M.  j  Is.  6d.). 

18  M.  Ligkeard  (WebVs ,  on  the  Parade;  8tag)^  a  small  to'wn 
with  8984  Inhab.,  Is  a  good  centre  for  a  few  pleasant  excursions. 

On  the  eoast,  8  M.  to  the  S.,  is  Looe  (Bhip)^  a  small  seaport,  embowered 
in  myrtles  and  other  exotics.  It  may  be  reached  by  a  narrow-gauge  line  in 
1  hr.  from  Moorsuiater,  VU  M.  to  the  W.  of  Liskeard.  The  road  (9  M.) 
skirts  a  canal  and  passes  St.  Keyne"*  Welly  the  Subject  of  a  ballad  by 
Southey.  About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Looe  lies  Polperro  (*Oliver'$  Touriet; 
Ship},  perhaps  the  quaintest  and  most  charaoteristic  of  Cornish  fishing- 
villages,  tightly  wedged  into  a  narrow  ravine,  beyond  which  we  may  follow 
the  road  to  the  W;  (no  coast-path)  to  (6M.)  Bodennick  Ferry ^  opposite Fowey 
(p.  '144).  —  To  the  N.  a  picturesque  walk  of  about  7  H.  may  be  taken  from 
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Liskeard  to  (S'/i  M.)  St.  Cher  (wHh  remains  interesting  to  the  aati- 
quarian),  the  (SVi  M  )  Hwrl9r»y  three  stone  circles,  and  the  (1  M.)  DeviPs 
Cheesewfinff  {i.e.  cheese-press),  a  curious  pile  of  granite  rocks,  90  ft.  high. 
Ahoat  1  H.  to  the  E.  of  St.  Gleer  is  Trevem^'s  Cromlech.  —  At  St.  If$af» 
(Garlyon  Arms),  5Vs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Llskerard.  is  a  fine  Perp.  church 
of  1^,  with  celebrated  stained-glass  windows  of  the  14-15th  e«nt.  (eomp. 
below).  Between  St.  Veot's  and  the  Gbeesewring  is  Dotmart  Pool,  the  lake 
into  which  King  Arthur  is  said  to  hare  thrown  ExcaKbur  (p.  196).  The 
Cornish  man-demon  Tregeagle  is  condMnned  to  empty  the  pool  with  a 
limpet-shell,  a  penalty  for  unjust  stewardship  when  in  his  human  form. 
—  Coach  from  Liskeard  to  (18  M.)  Tavistock^  see  p.  136. 

Beyond  Liskeard  the  train  erosees  the  lofty  Moorswater  Viaduot 
and  reaches  (21  M.)  DoubUboU,  Several  viaducts.  27  M.  Bodmin 
Road  (Rail.  Restaurant),  on  the  Fowey,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch* 
line  to  (ilV^M.)  Wadebridge  (p.  154;  coach  to  Padstow). 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.,  passes,  on  the  right,  Lanhydrocky 
the  seat  of  Lord  Robartes  (visitors  admitted),  and  Rtstormel  CasUe, 
built  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  reaches  (30V2  ^0  LostwithUl 
(Royal  Talbot) ,  a  small  town  on  the  Fowey.  It  is  a  good  trout- 
flshlng  centre  and  possesses  a  fine  church-steeple,  surmounted  by 
an  open-work  lantern.  The  so-called 'Pa^e  of  the  Dukes  of  Com- 
wall*  is  interesting  to  antiquarians.  —  35  M.  Pat  (Royal),  with 
silver  smelting -works  and  china-clay  works,  is  the  junction  of 
railways  to  Newquay  on  the  N.  (p.  154),  and' to  (4M.)  Fo\pey  on  the  S. 

From  Par  to  Fowet,  4  K.,  railway  in  20  min.,  vi&  St.Bkueif,  the  junc- 
tion  for  (21  M.)  Kewquay  (see  p.  154).  —  Fowey  (Foway  HoUl;  Skip;  St. 
Catharine  Bouse,  private  hotel),  pron.  ^Foy',  which  has  been  described  as 
a  ^miniature  Dartmouth',  is  a  small  seaport,  with  a  picturesque  harbour , 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey,  The  ^Gallants  of  Fowey'  in  the  14th  cent, 
are  said  to  have  helped  largely  in  the  foundation  of  England's  naval 
greatness  before  the  time  of  Drake  and  the  other  ^Sea-dogs  of  Devon'.  -^ 
To  Polperro  and  Looe,  see  p.  148. 

The  beauty  of  the  district  now  traversed  is  marred  by  numerous 
mines  and  the  white  refuse  of  kaolin,  or  china-clay,  which  is 
found  here  in  great  abundance.  40  M.  81.  Awtell  (White  Hart ; 
Globe)  is  a  busy  little  mining- town.  The  handsome  church  is  in 
good  preservation;  and  its  exterior,  together  with  the  interior 
of  St.  Neot's  (see  above),  affords  a  good  idea  of  a  Ck>rnish  medisval 
church.  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  rises  Herubarrow  Beojcon  (1030  ft. ; 
view),  which  Oarew  (1602)  calls  the  *Archbeacon  of  GomwaU' 
(^Survey  of  Oomwall' ;  p.  138).  —  47  M.  Qrampound  JBoad,  the  sta- 
tion for  (21/2^0  ProbuSf  with  a  flue  church-tower,  and  (4M.) 
Tregony,  Near  Truro  we  cross  two  long  viaducts. 

54  M.  Truro  (*Red  Lion,  B.  &  A.  3«.  6(2. ;  ^Royal)^  the  mining 
capital  of  Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  town  with  11,131  inhab.,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  pretty  creek  of  the  Fal.  In  1877  it  became  the 
sea  of  the  resuscitated  bishopric  of  Cornwall,  and  a  handsome 
£.  £.  Cathedral,  by  Pearson,  is  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Mary ,  a  part  of  which  (Perp.)  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  new  building  (S.  side  of  choir).  The  E.  end  and  transepts 
were  consecrated  in  i8lB7 ;  the  nave  has  yet  to  b.e  built.   The  Bap^ 
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tiitery  Is  a  memorial  of  Henry  Martyn  (1781-1812),  the  missionary, 
a  native  of  Truro.  —  The  *  Museum  (adm.  6d. ;  free  on  Wed.  11-5) 
contains  Gomu-British  antiquities  and  Cornish  birds.  The  Beid 
lAon  Hotels  dating  from  1671,  was  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Foote 
(1720-77),  the  actor  and  playwright. 

Among  the  interesting  points  near  Truro  are  the  grounds  of  (3  M.) 
Trsgothnan^  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Fal;  the  ancient  ruined  church  of  8t, 
Firan^  8H.  to  the  K.W..  long  hidden  by  the  sand  which  had  been  blown 
over  it,  and  believed  to  De  the  oratory  where  St.  Piranus  officiated  fai  the 
6th  .cent,  -y  and  the  Isnioc  Cross,  at  8U  ClemenVs.  IVs  U.  to  the  S.B.  Numerous 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  on  the  Fal  (to  Falmouth,  see  below),  and 
omnibuses  ply  to  Frobus,  8t.  Agnes,  etc. 

From  Tbubo  to  Falmouth,  ilVs  M.,  railway  in  90^  min.  (fares  2s., 
I4.  d4.y  U-)»  Near  (5  M.)  Perratwell  is  the  country-seat  of  Carciew,  with 
fine  gardens  containing  many  exotic  plants.  — 9  M.  Psnryn  (King's  Arms), 
at  the  head  of  Pmryn  Creek  (view  to  the  left),  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  granite  and  contains  some  tracea  of  the  once  famous  Otasney  AlA>ev» 
An  omnibus  (2«.)  plies  hence  to.  (10  K.)  HeUlou  (p.  U6). 

[A  much  pleasanter  way  of  proceeding  from  Truro  to  Falmouth  is  by 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the  Fal  every  day  in  sum- 
mer (10  Jf .,  in  IV4  hr. ;  fare  is.).  For  the  first  2  H.  ^e  descend  what 
is  known  as  Truro  Lake  or  River,  a  ramification  of  the  Fal.  On  entering 
the  Fal  proper  we  have  Tregothnan  (see  above)  to  the  left,  while  farther  on 
the  woods  of  Trelissiek  cover  the  bank  to  the  right.  The  steamer  then 
reaches  the  Carriek  Road,  or  wider  part  of  the  Fal  estuary,  passes  the 
mouth  of  Restronguet  Crsek  (to  the  right),  and  enters  Psnryn  Creek,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  Falmouth  lies.] 

Falmouth  (Falmouth,  Pendennis^  both  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula, 
near  the  station,  with  a  sea-view  both  to  the  back  and  f^nt;  *Orssn 
Bank,  IVs  V*  ^  the  K.W.  of  the  station  and  */i  U.  from  the  landing-stage, 
with  a  view  of  the  harbour,  B.  &  A.  4«.,  table  d'hdte  4s.  fid. ;  Royal,  in 
the  town,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  and  somewhat  foreign-looking  seaport 
with  il3i  inhab.,  was  formerly  an  important  mail-packet  station,  but  is 
now  chiefly  known  as  a  watering-place.  It  is  still,  however,  a  port  of  call 
for  vessels  waiting  for  orders  and  for  yachts.  U.  S.  Consul,  Howard  Fox, 
Esq.,  48  Arwenack  St.  The  scenery  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fal  is  very 
pieturesque,  and  charming  water-excursions  may  be  taken  in  Falmouth 
Harbour  (sailing -boat  2s.,  row-boat  Is.  per  hr.).  In  fine  weather  ex- 
cursion-steamers ply  to  the  Lizard,  Penzance,  etc.,  and  trips  are  also  made 
by  sailing-yachts.  Falmouth  has  bi-weekly  steamboat  communication 
with  London  (IVs  day),  Dublin,  etc.  The  bathing  is  good.  Palms  and 
other  tropical  plants  grow  here  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and 
the  visitor  should  try  to  obtain  access  to  one  of  the  lovely  private  gardens. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Falmouth  isPendenms  Castle,  an  old 
Tudor  fastness  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  (V4  M.  from  the  station).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  siege  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  still  maintained  as  a  fortress.  The  *View  from  it  is  very 
fine.  A  pleasant  drive  has  been  constructed  round  the  promontory,  passing 
below  the  castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  (steam-ferry; 
return -fare  6Vs40  is  St.  Mawes  Castle,  another  coast- defence  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  —  On  the  way  to  Pendennis  we  pass  the  remains  of 
Arwenack  House ,  the  seat  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  extinct  family 
of  the  Killigrews  (memorial  obelisk  in  front).  Excursions  may  also  be 
made  to  (2  HO  Penryn  (see  above),  at  the  head  of  Penryn  Creek,  and  to  Flush- 
ing (fenj  ^fid,,  starting  behind  the  Green  Bank  Hotel)  on  itsN.  bank,  whence 
we  may  walk  across  the  hill  to  Mylor,  on  Carriek  Boad  (see  above). 

A  coach  piles  daily  in  summer  from  Falmouth  to  Penryn  and 
(l2Vs  M. }  fare  2s,  fid.)  Helston  (see  p.  146),  where  it  corresponds  with  coaches 
for  the  (11  M.)  LUard  and  (13  M.)  Penzance  (see  p.  148).  The  direct  road 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Lizard  (18  H.)  leads  by  Gveek,  at  the  head  of  the  HeU 
ford  Estuary.,  and  through  Trelowarren  Park  (carr.  and  pair  90s. ;  driver  6s.)  $ 
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in  the  season  a  four-horse  brake  mns  by  this  route  from  Falmouth  to 
Lizard  Town  and  Kynanee  Gore  (see  p.  147).  Kear  Trelowarren  House 
is  a  very  singular  series  of  underground  chambers,  a  standing  puzzle 
to  archeeologists.  The  coast-route  (for  pedestrians;  about  26  M.)  leads 
vl&  (2  M.)  Maenporth,  (2  H.)  Mawnan  anUth,  (9  H.)  Belford  Passant  (ferry), 
(i  M.)  Manaeeani  and  (4  M.)  St.  Keveme  (Inn),  and  thence  by  the  cliffs  to 
(3Vs  ^')  Cov^racky  02  H.)  Blaek  Head,  (4  M .)  Polteteo  (serpentine  works), 
(I  H.)  Cadgwith  ($.  147),  and  (8  U.)  Lizard  Town  (p.  147).  The  direct  walk- 
ing distance  from  Helford  Passage  to  Lizard  Town,  ▼!&  iir«v/otM»,  is  10  V . 

At  (59  M.)  ChaeerDcAer  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  high  wooden 
viaduct.  In  the  distance,  to  the  N.W.,  rises  8t.  Agnes' S' Beacon 
(630  ft.). 

63  M.  Bedrath  (Tahh*B;  London)^  a  market-town  with  10,300 
inhab.,  is  a  chief  centre  of  the  tin-mining  industry.  The  Hunt 
Memorial  Museum  contains  minerals.  About  II/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  is 
Owennap  Pit^  a  grassy  amphitheatre  in  the  side  of  Cam  Marth, 
where  Wesley  used  to  preach  to  the  miners;  open-air  meetings 
of  20-30,000  Wesleyans  still  occasionally  take  place  here.  —  Near 
(66  M.)  Cam  Brea  Station^  to  the  left,  rises  Cambrea  HOI  (750  ft.), 
with  British -remains  and  a  curious  old  castle  or  house  perched  on 
the  top.  66  M.  Camhome  (Abraham's;  (Commercial),  a  mining 
town  with  14,700  inhabitants.  The  Doleoalh  Copper  Mine  here  is 
2260  ft.  deep.  —  From  (681/2  M.)  QxoinearBoad  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (8  M.)  Helston  (Angel;  Star),  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  interesting  coast-scenery  of  the  Lizard  (see  below).  Ck>aches 
run  hence  to  Falmouth  (p.  145),  to  (11  M.)  the  Lizard  (see  below; 
fare  2«.,  return  3s.  6(2.),  and  to  (13  M.)  Penzance  (p,  148;  fare  %.y 
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The  name  *Lisard  (Oomish,  Meneage)  is  given  to  the  whole 
peninsula  S.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Oweek^  at  the  head  of  Helford  River, 
to  Looe  Pool,  but  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  town  and  headland 
at  its  S.  extremity.  The  peninsula  is  an  elevated  plateau,  descend- 
ing In  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  Its  interior  is  as  unattractive  as  its 
coast  scenery  is  the  reverse.  The  rare  and  beautiful  Oomish  heath, 
Eriea  Vagans,  grows  here  in  abundance.   Tourists  usually  proceed 
direct  from  Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  and  make  the  latter  the  centre 
of  their  excursions,  but  those  with  leisure  should  spend  a  night  both 
at  Mullyon  on  the  W.  and  Cadgwith  on  the  E.  —  The  road  tiom 
Helston  to  (11 M.)  Lizard  Town  is  uninteresting.  About  halfway  the 
prettily-situated  mansion  of  Boehym  Is  passed  on  the  right.   Good 
r^      walkers,  with  time  to  spare,  will  prefer  to  follow  the  coast  (16M.), 
^       the  chief  points  of  interest  on  which  are  (3/4  M.)  Looe  Pool;  2  M, 
X.         Looe  Bar,  formed  of  pebbles  cast  up  by  the  sea  (supposed  to  be 
'•^V,,  caused  by  Tregeagle,  p.  144) ;  3V2  M.  OunwaUoe,  with  a  church 
"^        of  the  15th  cent.;  y 2^-  Poljew  Cove  (Uotel^TO^eatedy  MuUyon(Old 
i^        tnn;  King's  Arms)  lies  about  1  M.  inland.   The  Perp.  church  has 
^^        some  features  of  Interest,  including  some  remarkable  carved  oaken 
"^^^   pews.   We  return  to  the  coast  at  (S/4  M.)  Polurrian  Cove  (Polurrian 
-  '^        Hotel),  or  at  (1  M.;  2V2  M.  direct  from  Gunwalloe)  *MuUyon  Cove 
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and  Cave;  the  cave,  which  Is  entered  by  a  beautiful  natural  archway, 
may  be  penetrated  at  low  tide  for  200  ft.  (fine  yiew  from  within). 
It  was  once  a  ^eat  resort  of  smugglers.  Continuing  to  follow  the 
cliff-walk  (coast-guard  route  marked  by  white  paint),  we  pass 
the  bold  headlands  of  Pradanaek  Head  and  VeUan  Head  and  reach 
(5  M.)  *K7nanG6  Cove  (small  lodging-houses ;  refreshments),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  points  on  the  Cornish  coast.  The  serpentine 
cliffs  here  are  beautifully  veined  and  coloured,  and  numexous  pic- 
turesque rocks  are  scattered  about  the  little  bay,  with  its  floor  of 
silyery  sand.  Various  more  or  less  appropriate  names  haye  been 
given  to  the  different  features  of  the  Core,  such  as  Steeple  Bock 
and  QuU  Bock.  On  Asparagus  Island ,  the  semi-detached  pro- 
montory on  the  W.  side  of  the  Cove ,  is  the  DeviVs  BeUows ,  si 
narrow  interstice  formed  by  one  rock  overlying  another,  through 
which  the  water  is  propelled  in  clouds  of  spray  (seen  to  advant- 
age at  low  tide  only).  Adjacent  is  the  Letter  Box ^  a  curious  fissure 
in  the  rock.  The  cave  in  Asparagus  Island  is  known  as  the  DeviVs 
Throat;  those  on  the  mainland  are  called  the  Kitchen  and  Par- 
lour. Geologists  will  notice  that  the  action  of  the  sea  causes  the 
granite  to  cleave  in  cubes,  while  the  serpentine  assumes  the  most 
varied  forms.  From  Kynance  Cove  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to 
(IY4M.)  Lizard  Town,  on  theE.  side  of  the  promontory,  or  continu0 
our  walk  round  the  coast  to  the  (2V2  ^O  Lighthouses  (open  to 
visitors,  except  onMon*  and  after  the  lumps  are  lit;  fine  view),  on 
Lizard  Head,  the  most  southerly  point  in  England  (49^  57'  30"  N. 
lat).  On  the  way  we  pass  Pistol  Me€idow,  so  called  from  the  weapons 
cast  up  by  the  sea  after  the  wreck  of  a  man-of-war  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  and  the  little  harbour  of  Polpeor.  Farther  on  are 
the  columnar  Bumble  Bock  and  the  Lion^s  Den,  formed  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern  in  the  cliffs.  The  Lighthouses 
are  about  ^2  ^*  ^^<>^  Lizard  Town. 

p.  Lixard  Town  {Hi^s  Lizard  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  2«.  6d.;   tlddy's; 

'  Housel  Bay  Hotel;  MrsTBoiieT^oarding  House,  and  several  others, 
on  the  promontory,  with  sea-view),  a  small  village,  is  frequented 
as  summer-quarters.  The  bathing-place  is  at  Housel  Cove,  to  the 
£.  of  the  lighthouses.  The  church  of  the  Lizard,  the  southemnrost 
church  in  England,  is  at  Landewednack,  a  little  to  the  E.  Serpen- 
tine is  freely  used  here  as  building  material.  The  Baven  Hugo 
(or  Ogo"),  Dolor  Hugo,  and  other  caverns  on  the  £.  coast  are  best 
explored  by  boat  —  Cadgwith  (♦Star),  2^2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Lizard* 
Town,  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  DeviVs  Frying  Pan,  a 
singular  natural  amphitheatre  somewhat  resembling  the  Lion^s  Den. 
The  coast  between  Cadgwith  and  Helford  River  is  also  very  fine, 
though  not'  so  much  frequented  by  tourists  (comp.  p.  146), 

Those  who  have  eome  to  Lizard  Town  by  the  £.  coast,  and  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  recotn- 
mended  to  visit  the  Lighthouses  and  go  on  thence  to  Kynance  Cove,  M nn* 
yon  <3ove,  and  Mallyon,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  coach  from  Li- 

10* 
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zard  Town  to  Heleton,  whicli  passes  the  cross-roads  IVs  to  the  B.  (in- 
land) of  HuUyon.  This  wiU  be  in  all  a  walk  of  eVz  H.  The  coast-guard 
path  all  round  the  coast  is  tslearly  marked  by  whitewash  on  stones  and 
rocks,  at  intervals  of  iSO  yds.. or  less. 

The GoAOH RouTB  fromHelston  to  (13 M.)  Penzance  (see "below; 
fare  2«.)  calls  for  little  remarlt,  except  that  a  good  view  of  iSt.  Ml- 
chaers  Mt.  (see  below)  is  enjoyed  towards  the  end.  Walkers,  how- 
eyer,  will  find  the  coast-route  (20 M.)  interesting;  no  inn  between 
(31/2  M.)  Porthleven  and  (17  Mj  Marazlon  (see  below). 


Continuation  op  the  Ra^ilwat.  71 M.  Hayte  (White  Hart),  with 
engine-works.   73  M.  St.  Srth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 
St,  ivc8,  yik  Lelant  and  CarbiaBay  (Hotel),  the  latter  a  golflttg-resort. 
ji  St.  Ives  CTregenna  Cattle^  charmingly  situated  above  the  station,  with 

/     view,  B.  J^A.  4s.  6d.,  D.  4t.  6d.;  Portfmiiruter,  near  the  station  j  Wetten^ 
Queen'ty  in  the  town),  a  quaint  little  fishing-town  (0094  inhab.)  situated 
on  perhaps  tbe  most  beautiful  bay  in  Cornwall,   with  a  splendid  sandy 
;n.  beach.   It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  8t.  la,  an  Irish  princess  who  was 

v_^        martyred  here  about  A.  D.  450.    The  best  views  are  obtained  from  the 
S^  Treg«nna  Hotel  and  the  Battery  Bocks.    The  mean  temperature  of  St. 

Ives  in  winter  is  said  to  be  only  4°  Fahr.  less  than  that  of  Borne,  and 
it  has  become  a  favourite  bathing  and  winter  resort.  The  pilchard  fishery- 
is  proseented  here  with  great  success.  The  ehureh  is  an  interesting  Perp. 
buildinj^  with  earved  bench-ends.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  very 
ancient  church  (?  5th  cent.)  of  (41/2  H.)  Choithian^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  formerly  buried  in  the  sand.  Good  walkers  may  follow  the  coast 
from.  St.  Ives  to  (15  H.)  St.  Jutt  (p.  151)  and  (7M.)  the  Land't  End  (p.  IfiO), 
or  cross  the  country  to  (8  IE.)  Pentance  (see  below).  Or  they  may  follow 
the  coast  N.  to  Newquay  (comp.  p.  154). 

'    The  churchyard  of  St.  Hilary^  near  St.  Erth,  contains  tombstones  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  down  to  the  present  day. 

From  St.  Erth  the  train  runs  nearly  due  S.  to  (77  M.)  Matazion 
or  Market  Jew  (GedolpMn;  St.  Michaers),  a  prosaic  little  town,  by 
no  means  justifying  the  ascription  of  its  name  (^bitter  Zion*)  to  an 
early  colony  of  Jews,  who  traded  with  the  Phcenician  miners  (see 
Max  MuUera  *Are  there  Jews  in  Com  wall' ;  comp.  p.  143).  A  large 
new  Hotel  (Mounfs  Bay  Garden  Hotel)  is  projected.  — • 

Marazion  is  the  station  for  *8t.  X&ohaera  Honnt,  the  Jetit  of  the  an- 
cients, a  curious  rocky  islet,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  230  ft., 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  natural  causeway,  1/2  V*  long,  uncovered 
for  about  8  hrs.  at  low  water.  It  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  copy 
of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy.  Its  earliest  occupant,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  the  Giant  Cormoran,  slain  by  Jack  the  Giant-kiiler.  The  priory 
at  the  top  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
some  hermits  here  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Keyne  (A.  D.  490) 
was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  pilgrims.  The  eattle,  which  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family  (Lord  St.  Levan),  contains  an  interesting 
hall  and  chapel.  Fine  *yiew  from  the  square  church-tower.  There  is  a 
small  fishing-village  (St.  Aubyn  Arms)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount. 

80  M.  Penzance.  —  Hotels..  Qdeem's,  on  the  Esplanade,  B.  A  A. 
from  is.  6d.,  D.  5s.-;  *Union,  Chapel  St.,  comfortable,  B.  &  A.  4«.*,  Westsrn, 
Alverton  St.,  K.,  A.,  ft  B.'ds.;  Mount's  Bat,  private  hotel,  next  door  to  the. 
Qu«en^»V  Baijlwat,  Stab,  unpretending:  CuTKnioN,  Perkow's,  temperance 
hotels,  both  in  Union  St.  —  Cab  from'  the  station  to  the  hotels  or  pier, 
1-2  pers.  Is.,  3-4  pers.  is.  6d. 

'  Pentanre,  i.e.  *Holy  Headland',  is  a  seaport  with  13,000 inhab.. 
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beautifally  situated  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Mount'' a  Bay,  It  is  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries ,  and  also 
trades  in  copper,  tin,  china-clay,  and  granite.  Potatoes,  hrocollf 
fruit,  etc.  are  extensirely  cnltivated  in  the  environs  and  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  London.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  frost  and  snow 
are  rare  phenomena ;  but  the  annual  rainfall  (43  inches)  is  much 
above  the  average.  Market  Jew  Street  leads  from  the  station  to  the 
Market  House,  in  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
(1778-1829),  the  natural  philosopher  and  chemist,  who  was  bom 
at  Penzance.  In  Alverton  St.,  to  the  N.W.,  are  the  handsome  JP^hlic 
Buildings,  containing  a  geological  museum.  The  Library,  which 
contains  rare  Cornish  books  and  a  valuable  collection  of  prints  and 
autographs,  shares  a  building  with  the  School  of  Art,  in  Morra^  St. , 
which  leads  past  the  Morrab  Pleamre  Grounds,  The  Esplanade,  to 
the  S.,  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  tCwn,  and  the  Pier  (near  the 
station)  affords  good  promenades  and  views.  Another  fine  point  of 
view  is  Leseudjaek  Castle,  a  British  earthwork  on  a  hill  near  the 
railway-station.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  W*.  of  Penzance  is  ITewlyn, 
a  fishing- village-  and  artists'  resort,  which  has  given  name  to  a 
modern  *open  air'  school  of  painting.  On  the  way  thither  we  pass 
the  Newlyn  Art  Gallery  and  Opie  Memorial,  opened  In  1895.  The 
Chur4ih  of  St.  Peter  at  Newlyn  contains  a  reredos  after  Leonardo 
;da  Tinci.  and  a  memorial  window  to  Lord  Iddesleigh  (d.  1886)» 

Among  the  pleasant  short  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  ip 
(IVs  M.)  Bleu  Bridge^  a  small  slab-bridge  with  an  ancient  inscribed  atone* 
To  reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Three  Tuns  Hotel,  to  the  E.  of  the 
railway-station,  and  then  immediately  to  the  right.  The  third  ikuraing 
to  the  right  OA  hr.  from  the  hotel  ^  the  fourth  turning  if  we  count  a 
narrow  footpath)  descends  to  the  bridge.  —  A  visit  may  also  he  paid  on 
foot  to  (3  1I.>  Marwion  and  St,  Mithasf*  ML  (p.  148),  but  the  latter  may 
also  he  reached  in  summer  by  a  small  steamer ,  waggonette ,  or  boat 
(fare  each  way  Bcf.).  ~  Oulval  Church,  1  ]f..to  the  X.E.,  has  a  ourlons 
inscribed  'menhir'. 

Exouraions  from  Fenzanoe. 
Pe^izance  may  be  mi^de  the  traveller's  headquarters  for  ptoveral 
4ay8 ,  as  th^  district  of  the  *Land*s  End'  affords  numerous  at- 
tractive excan^ons ,  in  wbijch  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  and  the 
antlqaarian  will  each  find  his  reward.  Many  of  the  most  impcfrtant 
copper,  and:  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  are  also  within  easy  refch,  and 
the.  trayvell^r  should  not  neglect  an  ^opportunity  to  explore  one  of  /^^ 
these.   Opmp..,  however,  p.  143. 

1.    To   LAVOitNA    AND   THB    LoGAN  llOCK    BT  TKB  OOABT,    11  M.         <^  V 

This  exeucsion  may  be  recommended  to  good  walkers,  though  the         ^ 
eliff-^scenery  is  not  so  fine  as  that  nearer  the  Laiid's  End!  We  leave  \ 

the  tbwn  by  the  Esplana^b  and  pass  (1  M.)  Newlyn  (see  above).  At 
(3  M.)  Mousehole  Is  a  large* cavern,  and  a  little- inland ,  in  Paul 
Chuteh,  Is  the  tomb  of  Dolly  Pentreath(d.  1777),  usually  said  to 
be  the  last  person  >if\o  spoke  Oomlsh  (cfomp;  p.  148).    Lamoma 
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Covey  6^/2  M.  from  Penzance,  has  been  somewhat  spoiled  in  ap- 
pearance by  the  granite  quarries.  Aboat  1 Y2  ^*  inland,  near  Boleit, 
.are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle  known  as  the  Pipers  ^  Merry 
Maidens  y  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone  for  dancing  on  Sunday. 
Lamorna  is  5V2  M.  from  the  Logan  Rock  (see  below)  by  the  coast. 

2.  To  St.  Bu&yan  and  thb  Logan  Rook,  9  M.  fcarr.  about  IO9.). 
The  road  passes  (^/^  M.)  Alverton  and  diverges  (I74  M.)  to  the  left 
from  the  road  to  St.  Just  (p.  151).  It  then  passes  through  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  Trereife  (pronounced  Hreeve*)  and  crosses 
(2  M.)  Buryas  Bridge,  On  the  left  is  Tresvenniek  PiUar,  a  British 
monument,  popularly  known  as  the  'Blind  Fiddler\  The  road  to 
Sancreed  (and  St.  Just)  diverges  to  the  right  at  (2^/4  M.)  Drift, 
and«after  ^/^  M*  more  our  road  quits  the  direct  route  to  Penzance 
and  leads  to  the  left  672  M.  8t  Buryan  (Ship),  a  village  with  an 
interesting  church  of  the  i5th  cent.,  the  tower  of  which  is  con- , 
Bpicuous  far  and  wide.  The  interior  contains  a  fine  carved  screen 
and  the  churchyard  an  interesting  old  cross.  The  next  village  is 
(8V2  M.l  Trereen  (Logan  Inn),  where  tourists  quit  their  vehicles  to 
visit  (3/4  M.)  the  *Trer6en  Dinasj  a  bold  and  fantastic  rocky  head- 
land, with  the  Logan  Rock,  (A  guide,  useful  when  time  is  limited, 
may  be  obtained  here ;  fee  Is. ;  more  for  a  party.) 

The  Logan  Bock  is  a  maas  of  granite  weigMng  70  tons,  but  so  poised 
that  it  can  be  rocked  Clogged"),  though  with  some  difflcnlty  since  Ueut. 
Goldsmith,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  upset  it  in  1824  with  the  aid  of  a  boat^s 
crew.  The  task  of  replacing  it  cost  the  foolish  yonng  officer  2000/.  A  little 
climbing  is  necessary  to  reach  the  rocking  stone,  and  those  whose  heads 
are  not  perfectly  steady  may  leave  the  guide  to  show  how  it  moves.  There 
is  another  rocking-stone  on  the  promontory,  called  the  ^  Logan  Ladg^, 

The  *01iff  Scenery  between  the  Logan  Bock  and  (6  M.)  the  Land"! 
End  is  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  walkers  are  recommended  to  prolong 
their  excursion  in  this  direction  and  return  to  Peniance  by  the  road  described 
below.  The  finest  points  are  the  two  bold  promontories  of  Tol  Pedn 
Penmth  Clioled  headland  of  Penwith')  and  Pardemch,  The  cliffs  are 
100-260  ft.  high. 

^    3.  To  THB  Land's  £nd,  10  M.  (omnibus  and  brakes,  see  p.  151 ; 

carr.  10s.  Gd.,  with  a  fee  of  29.).  The  road  diverges  to  the  right  from 

that  to  St.  Buryan  (see  above)  at  a  point  3  V2  M.  from  Penzance.    To 

the  right  rises  Cam  Bran  (690  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which  Wesley 

is  said  to  have  frequently   preached  to  huge  crowds  of  miners. 

Farther  on,  ^4  M*  to  the  left,  is  the  circle  of  Boseawfn,  which  eovt" 

«^        sists  of  19  stones,  a  number  constantly  recurring  in  these  circles. 

^^        At  (6M.)  the  village  of  Crtyws-an-Wra  are  a  curious  old  circular 

"^v  dwelling  (to  the  right)  and  a  ston«  cross  (to  the  left).    Alongside 

c^^      our  road  runs  the  old  pack-horse  track.   The  small  enclosure  to  the 

N^         i^gl^t,   1  M.  beyond  Grows-an-Wra,  is  a  disused  Friends'  Burial 

Ground.    At  the  (9  M.)  village  of  Sennen  (Interesting  churdi)  the 

Inn  still  has  for  its  sign  the  'First  and  Last  Hotel  In  £^gUnd\ 

though  there  is  now  the  Land's  End  Hotel  (R.  &  A.  from  Ss.),  1  M. 

^         farther  on,  while  the  very  last  house  in  Englsnd  is  a  small  cottage, 

^^         where  tea  and  other  refreshments  may  be  obtained.    The  *Iiaiid'ft 
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End,  the  ancient  Bolerium^  the  most  "westerly  point  in  England 
(long.  6®  41'  31"  W.)  is  a  granite  promontory,  60-100  ft.  in  height. 
It  commands  a  fine  sea-Tiew,  including  the  Scilly  Islands  (p.  152), 
20  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  Longship  Boek9^  1/2  M.  from  the  point,  are 
marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  cliff  scenery  on  both  sides  is  varied 
and  imposing.  Among  the  numerous  detached  rocks  to  which  names 
have  been  given  are  the  Armed  Knight  to  the  S.  of  the  Land's  End 
and  the  Irish  Lady  to  the  N.,  by  the  S.  horn  of  Whitesand  Bay 
(numerous  shells).  The  view  in  this  direction  is  bounded  by  the 
bold  promontory  of  Cape  Cornwall  and  the  BrUor^, 

The  last  two  roates  are  combined  by  the  great  majority  of  tourista, 
who  take  one  of  the  Bra.ks8  which  start  daily  in  summer  from  Pen- 
zance for  the  Land^s  End,  going  vift  the  Logan  Bock  (13  H.)  and  return- 
ing by  the  direct  route.  They  start  about  9  a.m.  and  regain  Penzance 
about  6  p.m.,  allowing  li/z-Q  hrs.  at  the  Logan  Bock  and  2-2V2  hrs.  at 
the  Land's  End,  and  also  a  few  minutes  at  St.  Buryan  (p.  160).  The 
return-fare  is  8«.  €d.;  single  journey  3«.  A  Mail-Omnihus  also  starts  daily 
from  the  Market  House  in  Penzance  (at  9  a.m.  and  4.80  p.m.  in  summer) 
for  Sennen,  runing  vift  St.  Buryan  and  Trereen.  —  Those  who  drive 
miss  the  fine  cliff-scenery  between  the  Logan  and  the  Land's  End  (see 
p.  16()).  A  good  plan  is  to  drive  from  Penzance  to  the  Logan  Bock, 
send  the  carriage  on  to  Sennen  (see  p.  160),  walk  along  the  cliffs  to 
the  Land's  End,  and  drive  back  to  Penzance  direct  from  Sennen  (in  all 
8-10  hrs).  Those  who  can  should  arrange  to  spend  a  night  at  the  Land's 
End  for  the  sake  of  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

4.  To  St.  Just,  6V2M.,  omnibus  several  times  daily  in  Ihr.  (fare 
6d.).  The  road  itself  is  uninteresting,  but  it  passes  within  a  mile 
or  so  of  the  hut-village  of  Crellas,  the  hill-fort  of  ChUn  Castle,  and 
a  large  Cromleeh,  all  of  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  anti- 
quities in  Cornwall.  The  omnibus,  however,  does  not  allow  time  for  a 
visit  to  these.  —  St.  Just  in  Penwith^ Commercial  Inn),  a  small  mar- 
ket town,  has  an  Early  Perp.  church,  with  interesting  Irish  tracery 
and  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  tombs  in  England.  Near  it  is  an  open- 
air  amphitheatre  in  which  Cornish  miracle-plays  were  represented. 

St.  Just  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  now  disused  Bottal- 
lack  Mine,  2  H.  to  the  N.W.,  which  extends  for  400  ft.  under  the  sea  (permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  beforehand ;  make  enquiry  at  the  Penzance  hotels). 
Cape  Comuall  (see  above),  1^2  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  The 
cliff-walk  from  St.  Just  to  the  Land's  End  (T  K.)  is  fine,  though  scarcely 
equal  to  that  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Logan. 

^5.  To  St.  Itbs.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway 
as  already  described  (p.  148)  or  by  road.  The  direct  distance  is 
about  8  M.,  but  tourists  will  probably  prefer  a  more  circuitous 
route ,  so  as  to  include  a  visit  to  some  of  the  interesting  British 
remains  in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  St.  Ives. 

Among  these  are  Chytaweter,  a  hut-village,  4  H.  to  the  N.  of  Penzance; 
Mulfra  Cromlech  or  Qvoit^  6  H.  to  the  "S.W, ;  Zennor  Cromlech,  6  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  St.  Ives,  said  to  be  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind  known ;  the 
Lanyon  Cromlech,  3Vz  ^*  ^o  the  S.W.  of  the  Uulfra  Cromlech;  the  Ifine 
Maidens,  part  of  a  stone  circle,  near  Morvah,  2  U.  beyond  Luiyon;  the 
ffoted  Stone  (*][en-an-tor ;  prob.  used  for  initiations)  and  the  Written  Stone 
(*Ken  scryfa'),  also  near  Lanyon ;  and  the  beehive-hut  at  Bosphrennis,  near 
Mulfra.  To  the  S.  of  the  Nine  Maidens  is  ihe  Ding  Bong  Mine,  said  to  have 
been  worked  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
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6.  To  THE  SCIU.T  IsLBB,  40  U..  steftmer  3  or  4  times  weekly  in  Bommtfi 
in  4  hrs.  (fares  7«.,  &<. ;  return  10«.  6d.,  It.  Qd.).    This  aail  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  Cornish  coast,  but  the  sea  is  often  rough.    About  halfway  we 
pass  the  Wolf  LigMhotue.    The  shadowy  land  of  Lyomietse  — 
'•A  land  of  old  upheaven  Irotn  the  abyss 
*By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again'  — 
stretched  from  the  Scilly  Isles  to  the  mainland,   and  now  lies  submerged 
with  all  the  140  parishes,  which  the  precise  ola  chroniclers  assign  to  it 

The  BoUly  islet,  the  CasHteridet  of  the  ancients,  are  about  50  in 
number,  but  only  five  are  Inhabited  (pop.  1780).  One  of  the  most  profitable 
occupations  in  the  Islands  is  the  growing  of  the  narcissus  for  Govent 
Garden,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  beautiful  flower  are 
sent  every  spring.  The  largest  island  is  8t.  Hary's,  with  a  circnoiference 
of  9  M.  and  a  population  of  1160.  On  this  lies  the  capital,  Hugh  Town 
(Hugh  House  Hotel;  Tregarthen's  Inn),  with  i8<ar  (7a4<l0,  a  fortress  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  churchyard  contains  the  graves  of  those 
drowned  in  the  ^Schiller*  in  1875.  The  rocky  coast-scenery  is  fine,  the 
chief  points  being  Peninis,  Old  Town  Bag^  and  Gianft  Cattle.  Holy  Vale 
is  pictures(^ue.  A  good  view  of  the  group  is  obtained  from  Telegraph  Tower 
(160  ft.).  Treseo  (  Canteen  Inn),  the  second  of  the  group  in  size,  is  the  most 
interesting.  ITear  the  ruins  of  Treseo  Abbey  is  the  splendid  ^Mansion  of  the 
4ord  proprietor'  of  the  islands  (Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith),  picturesquely 
placed  on  a  rocky  height.  Its  snb-tropical  gardens  are  the  finest  in  the 
British  Isles  (fee  to  gardener).  There  is  also  a  large  cave  in  this  Island, 
named  the  P%per''M  Hole,  shown  by  the  landlord  of  the  Canteen  Inn  (fee 
for  a  party  Jb$.).  Dolphin  Chwch  is  pretty.  The  other  inhabited  islands 
are  81.  Martin\  St.  Agnes,  and  Bryher.  Samson,  the  largest  uninhabited 
island,  is  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  novel  'Armorel  of  Lyonnesse". 

Travellers  who  have  reached  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End  via 
Plymouth,  and  wish  to  return  by  the  N.  coast,  are  recommended  to 
go  bj^  railway  from  Penzance  to  Newquay,  and  thence  to  proceed 
via  Wadebrldge  to  Camelford,  the  starting-point  for  46  M.  of  the 
finest  coaching  In  England  (see  R.20).  Pedestrians  may  follow  the 
coast  the  whole  way ;  but  if  their  time  is  limited,  they  should  reserve 
their  walking  for  the  coast  to  tbe  N.  of  Newquay,  especially  from 
Ilfracombe  to  Lynmouth  and  Porlock  (pp.  163-164,  168).  Those 
who  have  already  visited  the  intermediate  points  of  interest  may 
take  the  steamer  from  Hayle  (p.  148)  to  Ilfraeombt, 

19.  From  Exeter  to  Wadebrldge  and  Hewqnay. 

The  following  railways  aflTord  the  most  direct  access  from  London  to 
K.  Cornwall.  Newquay  is  most  quickly  reached  via  the  G.W.R.,  Wade- 
bridge  vi&  the  L.8.W.  On  Sundays  there  are  no  trains  beyond  Bodmin 
Road  (see  below)  and  Okehampton  (p.  158)  on  the  respective  lines;  b«i  on 
that  day  a  coach  plies  between  Bodmin  Boad  and  Wadebrldge. 

a.  Qreai  WtsUm  Railway. 

109  M.  Railway  in  4-5V4  hrs.  (fares  18«.,  11*.  id.,  %s.  ytd.).  To  Wade- 
bridge,  90 M.,  in  3V3  hrs.  (fares  134.,  Bs.2d.,  6«.  Qd.).  Through-carriages  are 
run  from  London  (Paddington)  to  l^ewquay  (903 H.,  in  8^/4-9  hrs.;  fares  46«. 
6d.,  29s.,  23».  3(1.). 

ExeUr  (St.  David's  Station),  see  p.  103.  Thence  to  (53  M.) 
Plymouth,  see  pp.  129-134;  and  from  Plymouth  to  (80  M.)  Bodmiti 
Roadj  see  pp.  143,  144. 
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Fbom  Bodmin  Eoad  to  Wadebbtdoe,  IIV4  M.,  railway  in  Vs  ^^'  (fares 
U.  iOd  ,  1«.2<|.,  lid.).  — SVzM.  Bodmin  (Soual;  Town  Amu),  the  coanty-town 
of  Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  little  place  (5l51  inhab.),  with  a  large  church 
of  the  12-15th  cent,  (restored),  accounted  the  finest  specimen  of  a  Ck)rnish 
jnedlseval  church.  —  IIV4  M.  WadOn-idgey  see  p.  164. 

83  M.  Lostvnthiel  (p.  144).  At  (88  M.)  Par  (p.  144)  our  line 
diyerges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Penzance.  —  Beyond 
(88V2M.)  8t.  Blatey,  the  junction  for  Fowey  (p.  144),  we  aacend 
the  well-wooded  *Luxulion  Valley,  which  is  most  conyeniently 
yisited  from  (921/^  M.)  Bridges^  reached  immediately  after  we  pass 
beneath  the  Treffry  Viaduct.  —  94  M.  BugU.  961/2  M.  Victoria  is 
the  8taH;ion  for  the  Roches  Rocks.  —  To  the  left  rises  Hensharrow 
(1035  ft.).  102  M.  St.  Colunib  Road  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  St.  Columb 
Major  (p.  154).  —  109  M.  Newquay  (p.  154). 

b.  South  Western  Railway. 

100  M.  Railway  to  (88  M.)  Wadehridge  in  3-3Vs  fars.  (fares  13«.,  8«.  2d., 
6«.  6cf.) :  thence  Goaob  in  connection  with  the  express  trains  to  (17  M.)  17ew- 
quay  (2V4  hrs. ;  fare  about  3<.).  Through-carriages  are  run  from  London 
(Waterloo  Station)  to  Wadebridge  (254  M.  in  T-O'A  hrs. ;  fares  41<.  8<f., 
26» ,  20«.  lOdO. 

Exettr  (Queen  St.  Station),  see  p.  103.  Thence  to  (26  M.)  Okc 
hampion,  see  p.  135.  —  At  Okehainpton  the  Wadebridge  line 
diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Plymouth.  —  34^/2  M. 
i4«W«ri/ (820  ft. ;  Eastacombe  Hotel).   dSy 4,M.  HalwillJunctipn. 

Fhom  Halwill  Junction  to  Bode,  30  M.  Railway  to  (8  M.)  Holmorthy 
(fares  l«.8d.,  lOd.,  7^/2<l.)i  and  thence  by  coach  {2s.  Qd.)  twice  daily  to  Bude 
(p.  167),  via  Straiten  (p.  158).  Holaworthy  (Stanfiope;  White  Hart)  has  a 
church  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower.  The  HoUtoorthy  4b  Bude  Canal,  constructed 
in  1819-26,  is  interesting  from  its  inclined  planes,  ingenious  substitutes 
for  the  ordinary  Itocks.  — '  Railway  to  Bude  under  construction. 

431/2  M.  Askwtaet;  47  M.  Tower  Hill.  '^  52  M.  LauLBeston 
(King's  Arms;  White  Hart;  Railway)  ^  a.n  ancient  town  with  4345  in- 
hab.,  situated  oil  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  it  derived 
its  original  name  of  Dunhe^ed  ('hill  top*).  The  hill  is  crowned  with 
the  circular  keep  and  parts  of  the  walls  (12  ft.  thick)  of  a  CaMe, 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin,  but  now  recognised  as 
a  Norman  work  (view).  In  a  small  dimgeon,  near  the  &  gate,  George 
Fox,  the  Quaker,  was  imprisoned  in  1666.  The  church  of  St,  Mctry 
Magdalen,  lately  Testored,  is  a  handsoitae  granite  edifice  in  the  Perp. 
style,  with  curious  carvings  on  the  dutside  of  the  walls.  At  the 
White  Hart  Hotel  is  a  fine  Norman  gateway,  the  sole  relic  of  an  old 
Augustine  priory ;  and  near  the  King's  Ahusl  is  another  gateway  of 
later  date,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  town-walls. 

The  ascent  of  Brotcn  Willy  (p.  i54)  is  sometimes  made  f^om  Laun- 
cesfon  (4  hrs.).  We  follow  the  road  to  Gamelford  for  SJf..  then  diverge 
to  the^eft  and  pass^  (4  U.)  Five  Lanes  (Itkn).  About  2  H.  farther  on  we 
leave  the  road  and  cross  the  moors  to  the  W.  (right),  reaching  the  top 
in  Ihr.more.  The  descent  may  be  made  to  CamelfoM  or  Bodmin  (p.  162). 

Beyond  Xaunceston  the  railway  traverses  an  uninteresting  dis- 
trict.   56 V2  M.  Egloskerry;  60  M.  Tresmeer.   65  M.  Otterham  is  the 
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nearest  station  for  CraMngion  Haven  (lodgings),  6  M.  to  the  N. 
Farther  on  the  sea  is  seen,  to  the  right,  and  B(yw  Tot  (1296  ft.),  to 
the  left. 

69 V2  ^'  Camelford  (Quern's  Amu;  Darlingion  Arms),  which 
claims  to  he  the  Gamelot  of  Arthurian  legend  (comp.  p.  102),  is  the 
nearest  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Brown  WiUy  (1^70  ft.; 
2-3  hrs.),  the  highest  summit  in  Cornwall,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive hut  monotonous  view.  Along  with  its  N.  neighbour.  Bow  Tor 
(1296  ft.),  it  rises  about  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Bryn  Vhella,  i.e.  highest  hill. 

Cfttnelford  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  Tiniagel  and  Bot^tutU  (see 
R.  20),  to  which  an  omnibus  plies  in  about  1  hr.  in  connection  with  the 
trains.  In  summer  a  coach  runs  direct  daily  from  Camelford  vi&  Boscastle 
to  (27  H.)  Bude  (p.  157).  l^one  of  these  routes  repay  the  pedestrian. 

72  M.  Delabole  is  the  station  for  the  extensive  Delabole  Slate 
Quarries,  which  hare  been  worked  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza^^ 
beth  and  produce  150,000  tons  of  slate  per  annum.  7672^-  Port 
Isaac  Boadj  31/2  M.  from  Port  Isaac  (Inns).  78  M.  St.  Kew  Highway. 
Beypnd  several  cuttings  the  train  crosses  the  Camel. 

83  M.  Wadebridge  (Molesworth  Arms;  Commercial)  is  a  pleas- 
antly situated  little  town,  at  the  head  of  the  Camel  estuary,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  that  was  in  Carew's  time  Uhe  longest,  strongest, 
and  fayrest  that  the  Shire  could  muster'. 

A  coach  runs  8-4  times  daily  along  the  pretty  estuary  of  the  Camel  to 
(8  M.)  Padatow  (Commercial  /rm),  a  place  of  no  interest  in  itself  but  a 
^ood  starting-point  for  a  boating-excursion  alone  the  fine  rocky  coast. 

From  Wadebridge  the  train  goes  on  to  (8  M.)  Bodmin  (p.  153),  de- 
scending the  valley  of  the  Camel.  The  S.W.'  station  at  Bodmin  is  about 
1  H.  from  the  G.W.  station. 

The  Coach  from  Wadebridge  to  (17  M.)  Newquay  follows  a  some- 
what uninteresting  and  bleak  route.  9  M.  St.  Columb  Major  fRed 
Lioni,  with  an  interesting  church.  St.  Columb  Road  Station  (p.  i58) 
Ues  3  M.  to  the  S.  (omn.).  AUttle  to  the  S.E.  of  St.  Columb  Major 
is  CastU  Dinasj  the  legendary  site  of  a  hunting-seat  of  King  Arthur 
and  residence  of  the  old  Cornish  kings.  12  M.  St.  Columb  Minor 
has  a  lofty  church-tower. 

17  M.  Hewquay  {AUanUc;  Great  Western,  R.  &  A.  &«. ;  Bed  lAon, 
well  spoken  of ;  ProuVs  Private  Hotel ;  Commareial,  unpretending ; 
Beaeheroft  Boarding  Establishment,  10-16«.  per  day)  is  a  rising  little 
watering-place.  Its  bathing-beach,  or  rather  its  beaches,  consists  of 
several  miles  of  sandy  coves,  enclosed  by  tall  cliffs  and  separated  at 
highwater  by  rocky  blulEB. 

The  rockbound  coast  both  to  the  N.  and  the  8.  is  fine,  particularly  at 
*Bedntthan  Steps,  6Vs  M.  to  the  K.  From  Bedruthan  we  may  go  on  to 
(7  M.)  Paditote  (see  above),  and  thence  either  take  the  coach  to  Wadebridge  or 
cross  (ferry)  to  Rock  (Inn),  15  M.  from  Tintagel  (p.  155).  The  cliff-walk 
southwards  to  (23  H.)  Gwiihian  (p.  148)  on  St.  Ives  Bay  (p.  118)  is  also  very 
fine  and  easy)  inns  at  (7M.)  Perron  Porth,  (i  K.)  St.  Agnes,  and  (6  M.) 
Portreath. 

From  Kewquay  to  Plat*  (Pentance)  and  Foteep,  ser  p.  144. 
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20.  From  Gamelford  to  Bideford. 


46  H.  GuACHiMO  BouTB  (fare  17«.  6d.,  return  31«.)>  The  atages  are: 
1.  From  Gamelford  to  TitUagel,  Boteattie,  and  (20  M.)  Bude  (9«.  6<f.)  thrice  a 
week,  atarting  about  2  p.m.,  and  connecting  at  Bade  with  the  coach  to 
Bideford.  Tiotagel  and  Boscastle  may  also  be  reached  from  Camelford  by 
omnibns,  several  times  daily  (fare  Is.  B<i.).  —  S.  From  Bude  to  (16  M .)  Glwellp 
Cross  (6s.)  and  (26  H.)  Bid^ord  (8s.)i  thrice  weekly  (Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.). 

Trayellers  by  this  fine  ronte  may  make  their  first  halt  at  Tintagel, 
after  which  they  should  also  visit  at  least  Boscast^e  and  GloveUy.  Tin- 
tagel  and  Boscastle  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  those  who  spend  a 
night  at  either  may  easily  visit  the  other  on  foot.  Bude  is  not  so  inter- 
esting, but  the  present  coaching -arraagements  almost  necessitate  the 
spending  of  a  night  there.  From  Glovelly  there  is  daily  communication 
with  Bideford,  while  steamers  ply  frequently  to  Ufracombe. 

Camelford  J  see  p.  154.  About  2  M.  from  Camelford  the  road 
passes  the  Deldbole  Slate  Quarries  (p.  154).  6  M.  Tintagel,  or  more 
correctly  Treyena  (*Whamcliffe  Armajj  a  small  village  1/2  M, 
from  the  sea ,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  consecrated  to 
Arthurian  legend.  The  coach  stops  here  to  allow  of  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  oastle,  but  the  traveller  should  spend  at  least  one  day 
here  or  at  Boscastle.  Tintagel  Churchy  to  the  W.  of  the  village,  is 
partly  of  Saxon  origin.  To  reach  the  sea  y/e  descend  a  small 
valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  cottage  (refreshments),  where 
we  obtain  the  key  for  the  enclosure  on  the  *Island\  The  remains 
of  the  Castle,  *Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  Sea\  are  here  above  us  to 
the  left,  on  the  mainland  portion  of  Tintagel  Head^  and  are  most 
easily  reached  by  a  grassy  track  ascending  from  the  valley  at  a 
point  a  little  above  the  cottage.  The  keep,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
existing  ruins,  is  probably  of  Norman  construction,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  Saxon ,  if  not  also  a  British,  stronghold  once 
occupied  the  same  site.  Between  this  part  of  the  promontory  and 
the  so-called  island*  is  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ,  or  is  at  least  much  wider  than  of 
old.  On  the  other  side  we  see  the  rough  path  ascending  to  the  top 
of  the  Island,  to  reach  which  we  must  again  descend  to  the  little 
cove  in  which  the  cottage  stands ,  with  apparatus  used  in  loading 
boats  with  slates.  The  path  leads  to  the  locked  gate,  for  which  we  ob- 
tained the  key  (not  required  for  the  castle  itself).  The  whole  Island 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortified  area ,  and  there  are 
some  ruins  near  this  doorway.  On  the  top  of  the  plateau  are  the 
remains  of  the  foundation-walls  of  a  small  chapel,  an  old  well,  and 
a  so-called  hermit's  cave.  The  *yiew  of  the  grand  rocky  coast  from 
the  extreme  point  of  the  headland  is  very  imposing ,  extending 
from  Trevose  Head  on  the  S.  to  Hartland  Point  on  the  N.  There  is 
a  curious  'pillar  rock'  on  the  S.  side  of  the  point  The  best  view  of 
the  castle  is  obtained  from  Barron  Heady  to  the  N.  of  King  Arthur's 
Cove,  which  has  been  acquired  for  the  public  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty. 

Familiar  as  the  Arthurian  Legend  is,  the  follo^^ing  brief  abstract  of 
it,  taken  from  *An  Unsentimental  Journey  through  Comwair,  by  Mrt,  Craik, 
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may  not  be  unwelcome.  ^Utlier  Peikiragon ,  King  of  Britain,  falling  in 
love  with  Tgrayne,  wife  of  the  dnke  of  Cornwall,  besieged  them  in 
their  twin  castles  of  Tintagel  and  Terrabil,  slew  the  husband,  and  the 
same  day  married  the  wife.  Unto  whom 'a  boy  was  bom,  and  by  ad- 
vice of  the  enchanter  Herlin ,  carried  away  from  the  sea-shore  beneath 
Tintagel,  and  Confided  to  a  good  knight,  Sir  Ector,  to  be  brought  up  as 
his  Own  son,  and  christened  Arthur.  On  the  death  of  the  king',  Merlin 
produced  the  youth,  who  was  recognised  by  his  mother  Ygraynef,  and 

Sroclaimed  king  in  the  stead  of  TJther  Pendragon.  He  instituted  the 
irder  of  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  who  were  to  go  everywhere,  pun- 
ishing vice  and  rescuing  oppressed  virtue ,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
some  noble  lady.  He  married  Guinivere,  daughter  of  King  Leodegrance, 
who  forsook  him  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launeelot,  his  bravest  knight  and 
dearest  friend.  One  by  one.  his  best  knights  fell  away  into  sin,  and  his 
nephew  Hordred  raised  a  rebellion,  fought  with  him,  and  eonquered  him 
at  Camelford.  Seeing  his  end  was  near,:  Arthur  bade  his  last  faithful 
knight,  Sir  Bedevere,  carry  him  to  the  shore  of  a  mere  (supposed  to  be 
Dozmare  Pool)  amd  throw  in  there  his  sword  Excalibur,  when  appeared 
a  boat  with  three  queens,  who  lifted  him  in,  mourning  over  him.  He 
sailed  away  with  them  to  be  healed  of  his  grievous  wound.  Some  say 
that  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  a  chapel  near,  others  declare  that  he 
fttill  lives  in  fkiry  land,  and  will  reappear  in  Tatter  days,  to  reinstate  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  rule'  his  beloved  England,  per- 
fect as  he  once  tried  to  make  it,  but  in  vain.'  —  The  reader  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  referred  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  *]forte  Darthur'  and  Tenny- 
son's 'Idylls  of  the  King\ 

Fbok  Tihtaokl  to  Bobcastlk  bt  thk  *Clifps,  4>/i-6  M.  (3^  hrs.),  a 
charming  walk.  There  is  a  kind  of  path  for  most  of  the  way,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  *up  and  down'  on  the  walk,  and  the  crossing  of 
the  'Rocky  Valley'  (see  below)  is  rather  rough.  Beyond  Barras  Nose^  the 
headland  to  the  N.  of  Tintagel  Head,  we  reach  Bossinty  Cov$,  .  The  do- 
tached  rocks  off  WUkfpark  Point  are  called  the  Sisters  and  Lye  Root,  and 
farther  on  are  Long  Island  and  Short  Island.  Beyond  Bossiney  Gove 
we  reach  the  so-called  Roclty  Valley^  the  picturesque  and  somewhat  chaotic 
channel  of  a  little  stream,  which  here  enters  the  aea.  Our  path  deserts 
us  here  and  we  are  left  to  choose  our  own  line  in  crossing  the  valley; 
but  the  scenery  is  pretty  enough  to  make'  a  slight  detour  acceptable  and 
may  even  tempt  to  an  exploration  of  the  valley  up  to  the  Mill,  about 
Vs  M.  inland.  Beyond  tha  next  promontory  we  skirt  two  small  bays, 
cross  another  d^ression,  and  pass  a  slate  > quarry.  To  the  left  lies  the 
island  ofCfrotDor,  We  then  reach  the  deep  and  eioomy  Blackpit,  the  bottom 
of  which  may  be  reached  by  an  easy  path.  The  promontory  beyond  this, 
also  named  Willap«rt^  and  crowned  by  a  tower,  forms  the  8.  buttress  of 
Boscastle  Harbour,    To  reach  the  village  we  turn  to  the  right. 

Another  favourite  coast  walk  from  Tintagel  is  to  Trebancith  Sands^ 
V/t  H.  to  the  8.    Kot  far  off  is  a  fine  cave,  accessible  by  boat  only. 

The  road  from  Tintagel  to  Boscastle  (about  3  M.)  affords  only 
occasional  views  of  the  sea.  After  about  1  M. ,  beyond  Bossiney,  we 
haye  a  good  riew  to  the  left  of  the  *Rocky  VaUey,  stretching  down 
to  the  shore.  About  V4M.  farther  on,  to  the  right,  Is  a  board  indi- 
cating the  way  to  8t,  Nightort's  Kieve,  a  small  waterfall  on  the  stream 
which  lower  down  flows  through  the  Rocky  Valley. 

After  obtaining  the  key  we  follow  the  lane  'which  here  diverges  to 
the  right,  and  after  passipg  four  gates  on  the  right,  we  come  to  (IS  min.) 
a  grassy  lane  on  the  same  side.  On  reaching  the  fields  we  bend  to  tha 
left,  still  following  the  track,  cross  a  stile,  and  pass  two  white  gates, 
below  the  second  of  which  is  the  padlocked  entrance  to  the  ^all, 
prettily  embowered  in  -wood.  In  returning  we  vary  the  route  by  cross* 
ing  a  stile  between  the  padlocked  gate  and  the  second  white  door  men- 
tioned above  and  following  ftbe  path  that  descendu  along  tha  stream.     - 
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To  the  left,  ^2  ^*  farther  on,  is  the  hamlet  of  Trevalga,  beyond 
which  we  nei*  reach  (3/4  M.)  Fortabury,  Another  1/2  M.  brings  ns 
to  Boscastle  (9  Jl .  from  Oamelford). 

Bostestle,  i.e,'Bdttreaux  Caatle'  (WeUinffton,  R.  &  A.  4«.  6d., 
table-d'h6to  B.  2«.  6<«.,  table-d'h6te  P.  S«.  6d.)  is  a  qnaint  little  place, 
which  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  entrance  to  the  curiously 
tortuous  little  harbour  is  singularly  picturesque,  and  should  be 
▼tewed  from  the  promontories  on  both  sides.  To  the  right  we 
obtain  a  distant  view  of  Luntly(jp,  169),  made  conspicuous  at  night 
by  its  lighthouse.  The  coach  stops  here  long  enough  for  a  visit  to 
the  harbour. 

To  Tintagel  and  St.  Nighton't  Kieve,  see  p.  156.  —  About  IV2  M.  to  the 
E., reached  viaForrahury  (see  above),  is  Minster,  with  an  interestitig  little 
church  (key  at  Boscastle),  formerly  the  chancel  of  an  *allen*  priory  of 
Angevin  monks.  —  To  reach  *Pentargain  Cove,  with  its  tiny  waterfall,  we 
cross. the  bridge  (starting  from  the  hotel)  and  aacend  the  steep  road  to 
the  right.  In  i/s  V.  we  reach  a  board,  on  the  rigbt,  indicating  the  way 
to  a  farm-honse,  where  the  key  is  oDtained  (small  fee  expected).  The 
gate  to  unlock  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  ih»  notice-board, 
and  the  path  down  to  the  cove  is  unmistakable. 

Pentargain  Gove  may  also  be  taken  in  as  part  of  the  interesting  but 
Somewhat  long  and  fatiguing  cliff-walk  to  Bude^  a  distance  of  14  H.  63-7 
hrs.).  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  a  farm-house  at  J3t.  AJ^nny'.a  r(no 
inn),  not  quite  halfway.  All  but  very  energetic  pedestrians  will  take 
various  opportunities  of  cutting  off  the  sinuosities  of  the  coaSt. 

The  road  from  Boscastle  to  Bude  (16  M. ;  coadd  thrice  weekly, 
69. ;  carr.  and  pair  about  30d.)  passes  nothing  calling  for  special 
description.  The  view  as  we  approach  Bude,  passing  JMTar&amcZitircA 
on  the  right,  is  attractive.  Bude  or  Bude  Haven  fi^a^con;  Btide)^  a 
rising  little  watering-place,  is  a  good  starting-point  for  exploring  a 
fine  coast  and  connected  by  coaches  with  Boscastle,  Tintagel,  Camel- 
ford,  Clovelly,  Bideford,  Holsworthy,  and  Launceston.  Bude  Castle^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a  modern  mansion. 

The  finest  bits  of  the  coast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bude  are 
Compass  Point  (with  its  tower),  the  S.  arm  of  the  haven,  und  Efford 
Beacon  (view),  a  little  farther  to  the  S.  —  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
favourite  excursion  is  to  follow  the  cliffs  to  (4  H.)  the  Bvek  Pool^  and 
then  to  proceed  inland,  through  the  Combe  Valley^  to  (SVs  H.)  Kilhhampton 
(p.  153),  whenee  we  return  to  (5  H,)  Bude  vi&  (31/2  M.)  Stratton  (p.  158). 
Near  the  point  where  we  turn  inland  is  Stow,  the  site  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville's  house  (see  '' Westward  Ho").  —  Following  the  coast  from  the 
Duck  Pool  (see  above),  we  pass  (1  H .)  the  Loteer  Sharpnose,  (1 H.)  Stanburp 
Mouthy  and  (1  H.)  the  Upper  Shai-pnosty  and  reach  (^/a  M.)  Morwenatow 
(Imn),  now  a  well-known  place  through  its  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  E,  8.  Hawk' 
er  (d.  1875),  whose  Cornish  ballads  should  be  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  this  iron-bound  coast  (see  the  interesting  Life  of  him,  by  the  Rev.  8. 
Baring -Oouldf  also  BawherU  ^Footprints  of  Former  Hen  in  Comwair). 
The  church  of  Uorwenstow  is  a  most  interesting  building,  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  8t.  Morwenna,  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  structure  are  Norman.  Over  the 
doer  .of  the  vicarage  is  a. curious  rhymed  inscription.  A  little  to  the  .8.  is 
7Vmac«m&<,  a  fine  example  of  a  manor-house  of  the  16th  century.  —  On  the 
coast,  just  to  the  N.  of  Morwenstow,  is  the  lofty  Hennacliff,  whence  the 
Walk  may  be  prolonged  to  (7  H.)  Hartland  Quay  and  (2V2  M.)  Hart  land 
Pfrint  (see  p.  168)., 
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The  road  from  Bnde  to  Bideford  passes  (II/2M.)  Stratton  (^Tr^^ 
Jnn)y  a  little  to  theN.W.  of  which  is  Stamford  HiU,  where  Sir 
Beyille  Grenville  (tomb  in  Kilkhampton  Church)  defeated  the 
Parliamentarians  In  1643.  One  of  the  curious  inclined  planes  on 
the  Bude  #  Holsworthy  Catial  (p.  158}  is  within  IV2  M.  (S.  £.) 
of  Stratton.  —  Ahout  37a  M.  beyond  Stratton  we  reach  Kilkhamp- 
ton (Jwn),  with  a  partly  Norman,  partly  Perp.  *Church^  containing 
some  fine  carved  benches.  The  halfway  house  is  Weit  Country  Inn^ 
5V2  M.  farther  on.  At  (4V2  M.)  Clovelly  Cross,  16  M.  from  Bude, 
the  coach  is  met  by  a  waggonette,  which  receives  passengers  for 
(I72  M.)  Clovelly  (no  extra  charge). 

Those  who  prefer  to  walk  should  take  the  second  turning  to  the  right, 
following  the  telegraph  wires,  and  so  reach  the  New  Road  Gate  (seep.  159) 
and  the  village.  Carriages  cannot  go  farther  than  the  New  Boad  Gate,  and 
luggage  is  taken  thence  to  the  village  on  sledges  or  on  donkey-hack. 

>       Cloyelly  (^New  Inn,  halfway  down  the  street,  R.  &  A.  3«.,  table 
d'hote  88. 6d. ;  *ReTLion,  small,  at  the  pier,  B.  &  A.  38.),  decidedly 
the  quaintest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  little  village  in  all 
.  Devon,  lies  in  a  narrow  and  richly-wooded  combe,  descending  ab- 

^"V.  ruptly  to  the  sea.  It  consists  of  one  main  street,  or  rather  a  main 
"^  staircase,  with  a  few  houses  climbing  on  each  side  of  the  combe  so 
n7  far  as  the  narrow  space  allows.  The  houses,  each  standing  on  a  higher 
^_^  or  lower  level  than  its  neighbour,  are  all  whitewashed,  with  gay 
^^  green  doors  and  lattices,  and  the  general  effect  is  curiously  foreign- 
or  looking.  Clovelly  is  a  Paradise  for  artists,  and  exquisite  subjects 
for  sketches  present  themselves  at  every  corner.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  views  is  that  looking  down  the  main  street,  with 
the  sea  far  below  and  in  the  background.  The  views  from  tho 
quaint  little  pier  and  (better  still)  from  thesea ,  with  the  pier  in 
^^^^^  the  foreground,  are  also  very  striking.  "TEe^oundations  of  the 
^^  cottages  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  are  hewn  out  of  the  liv- 
ing rock.  The  New  Inn ,  which  contains  an  interesting  collection 
of  china,  is  often  full  in  summer  and  it  is  advisable  to  telegraph 
for  rooms  beforehand.  Otherwise  visitors  may  have  to  put  up 
with  the  clean  but  lowly  accommodation  of  a  fisherman's  cottage. 
Clovelly,  heing  the  only  harbour  in  Bideford  Bay,  W.  of  the  Taw, 
has  iong  been  an  important  herring -fishing  place.  Its  name  occurs  in 
Domesday,  and  some  authorities  even  maintain  that  there  was  a  Boman 
station  here  and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  ^Glausa  Vallis\ 

After  familiarising  himself  with  the  quaint  beauties  of  Clovelly, 
not  forgetting  to  explore  the  ^back-staircases',  the  tourist  makes 
his  way  to  the  ^Hobby  I>riye»  an  avenue  3  M.  in  length ,  affording 
at  intervals  charming  views  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  coast  of 
South  Wales  (adm.  6d.,  weekly  ticket  l8. ;  carr.  l8.  6c2.,  with  two 
horses  28. ;  closed  on  Sun.).  We  enter  the  drive  by  the  New  Boad 
Gate  (see  above)  and  emerge  at  the  other  end  on  the  Bideford  road, 
near  the  8th  milestone  from  Bideford.  We  may  vary  the  route  ia 
returning  by  following  this  road  to  (8/4  M.)  Clovelly  Cross  (see  above), 
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and  visiting  the  adjacent  circular  earth-works  known  as  Clovelly 
Dikfs  or  Ditchen  Hills  (extensive  view). 

Hobhy  Drive  belongs  to  the  owner  of  Clovelly  Court,  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  which  are  entered  by  Tellery  Oate,  op- 
posite the  New  R6ad  Gate  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  (adm.  6(2. ; 
closed  on  Tues.  and  Sat.,  but  open  free  on  Sun.).  The  walk  along 
the  seaward  side  of  the  park  to  (I1/4M.)  Gallantry  Bower  (390  ft.), 
affords,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  combination  of  sea  and  wood- 
land scenery  in  England.  The  *View  from  the  lofty  bluff  is  yc 
magnificent  From  GUlantry  Bower  we  descend  to  (1/2  M.)  *Mouth 
•  MiUy  a  romantic ,  rock-strewn  little  cove  at  the  end  of  a  wooded 
combe ,  through  which  we  may  return  to  the  road  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  Clovelly.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  higher  of  the 
two  tracks  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cove ;  this  leads  back  through  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Clovelly  Court  (fine  trees)  and  brings  us  out 
(bending  to  the  left)  on  a  road  near  the  house  and  church.  But 
we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream.    The  whole  round  is  about  5  M. 

In  calm  weather  Mouth  Mill  may  be  reached  by  small  boat  (about 
2«.  6d.),  an  excursion  which  reveals  Gallantry  Bower  to  ftill  advantage. 

Those  who  are  equal  to  a  very  rough  and  uncomfortable  walk, 
may  at  low  water  scramble  along  the  shingle  to  the  E.  of  Clovelly  as 
far  as  (2>/2  M.)  Buckt  Mill,  whence  a  lane  ascends  to  the  Bideford  Road. 
On  the  way  we  pass  a  curious  natural  archway  of  rock  and  one  or  two 
small  waterfalls  descending  ^rom  the  cliffs  (apt  to  disappear  in  dry  wea- 
ther), the  first  of  which  is  the  Freshwater  of  ^Westward  Ho  !^  (chap.  v.). 
According  to  a  local  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  Bucks  are  the  descendants 
of  ship-wrecked  Spaniards. 

The  road  running  due  W.  from  Clovelly  Cross  leads  to  (4  M.)  Hart- 
land  Town  (King't  Arms),  and  thence  to  (2M.)  Stoke  and  (1  M.)  Harlland 
Quay,  [A  mall-brake  runs  daily  from  Clovelly  to  Hartland  Town ;  fare  is.] 
The  church  at  Stoke,  sometimes  called  the  ^Cathedral  of  Xorth  Devon', 
is  a  handsome  edifice  with  a  lofty  Perpendicular  tower  and  a  fine  ropd- 
screen.  BariUmd  Abbey ^  1/2  ^  to  the  ».  f).  of  Stoke,  is  a  modern  man- 
sion, built  on  the  site  of  an  Augustine  monastery  and  incorporating  some 
remains  of  the  E.E.  cloisters.  The  cliff- scenery  at  Hartland  Point,  the 
extreme  N.W.  angle  of  Devon,  2  M.  to  the  X.  of  Hartland  Quay  and 
4  M.  by  road  from  Hartland  Town,  is  very  imposing.  There  is  a  light- 
house here.  A  pleasant  drive  may  also  be  made  toBlaehnouth  Mill,  on 
the  coast  */a  M.  to.  the  "S,  of  Hartland  Quay,  by  a  private  road  through 
the  groundjB  of  Hartland  Abbey  (permission  obtained  at  the  King's  Arms). 

Clovelly  is  the  nearest  point  for  a  visit  to  (17  M.)  Lundyf  (sailing- 
boat  dO-aOi.),  which  should  not  be  attempted  except  in  calm  weather. 
Mail-skjff  from  Instow,  see  p.  160*,  steamer  from  Ilfracombe,  see  p.  162. 
The  island,  which  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates  and  smugglers, 
is  SVc  H*  long  and  ^Ma  M.  broad.  It  belongs  to  a  family  named  Heaven, 
and  contains  about  fifty  inhab.,  who  occupy  themselves  in  farming  and 
in  the  lobster  and  other  fisheries.  The  Church  of  St.  Helena,  with  a  tower 
70  ft,  in  height,  was  completed  in  1897.  A  walk  round  the  island  reveals 
much  fantastie  rook  scenery,  to  many  points  of  which  appropriate  names 
have  been  jgiven.  Probably  the  best-know;n  is  the  towering  Shutter  Rock  at 
the  8.  end  of  the  island,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  one  of  the 
most  powerful  scenes  in  ^Westward  Ho!"  (chap,  xxxii).  A  good  view  is 
obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Lighthouis,  about  2V«  M.  from  the  Shutter. 


t  ^Island"  is  a  pleonasm,  as  the  *y',  t.  e.  *ey',  in  Lundy  means  island. 
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In  mmmer  CloTelly  is  frequently  visited  by  »n  excursion  "Steamer 
from  Ilfracombe ,  by  which  some  may  prefer  to  continue  their  journey  \ 
but  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  traniport  of  luggage,  as  passengers  embark 
in  small  boats.  —  Besides  the  tri-weekly  coach  ^om  Bude,  passing  Clovelly 
Cross,  GloveUy  has  daily  direct  communication  with  (11  H.)  Bide/or d  by 
a  mail-brake  (fare  3<.))  starting  from  Kew  Road  Gate. 

From  Clovelly  to  Bidbfobd*  For  this  part  of  the  route  even 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  road ;  but  whether  wallcing  or  driving 
the  traveller  should  go  by  the  lovely  Hobby  Drive  (p.  158)  fox  the 
first  3  M.  The  mail-brake  takes  this  route  in  summer,  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  catch  the  Bude  coach  at  the  London  Lodge  of  the  Hobby 
as  at  GloveUy  Cross.  The  road  for  5  M.  or  so  beyond  the  Hobby 
Qate  lacks  interest,  though  relieved  by  views  of  the  sea.  It  passes  ' 
the  hamlets  of  West  and  East  Bucks  (comp.  p.  159).  Refreshments 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Hoops  Inn,  halfway  between  Clovelly  and 
Bideford.  Beyond  (1  M.)  Fairy  Cross  and  P/4  M.)  Ford  the  road 
bpcomes  pleasantly  shaded.  Those  who  have  time  should  diverge 
to  the  left  at  a  point  about  1  M.  beyond  Ford  and  follow  the  some- 
what longer  road  via  Abbotshamy  a  village  with  a  small  but  inter- 
esting «hurclu  As  we  approach  Bideford  we  have  a  view  to  the 
left  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw, 

Bidefbrd  (^Royal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
station ;  New  Jnn,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  with  view  *,  Tan- 
ton^Sj  on  the  river,  near  the  bridge ;  Newfoundland^  unpretending ; 
Rail,  Buffet') J  a  busy  port  and  fishing-town  (7831  inhab.),  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  Torridye,  about  3  M.  above  its  estuary.  The 
*  little  white  town  of  Bideford'  (pron.  ^Biddyford'),  well  known 
from  the  description  in  ^Westward  Ho !',  contains  little  to  arrest  the 
tourist',  but  before  leaving  it  he  should  ascend  to  {74  ^O  Chud- 
leigh's  Fort  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  We  cross  the  long  bridge 
(24  arches),  built  in  the  14th  cent,  but  afterwards  widened,  and 
ascend  past  the  station,  soon  turning  to  the  left  and  passing  through 
a  farm  gate  (2d.). 

Omnibuses  (fare  1«.>  and  mail-brakes  ^.)  run  daily  from  Bideford 
Station  to  Westward  Ho  (Ropal  Hoiel^  9s.  6d.  per  day,  well  spoken  of; 
J^ble  Ridge  Hotel),  a  rising  little  watering-place,  SV*  M.  to  the  V.W., 
named  from  Kingsley's  well-known  novel.  To  the  M.  are  the  Northeam 
Burrows ,  one  of  the  best  golfing-grounds  in  Bngland.  —  Still  farther  to 
the  V.  C2V2  H0 1  at  the  point  where  the  Torridge  flows  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Taw,  lies  Appledore  (Jnn),  the  busy  little  foreport  of  Bideford. 

From  Bidefosd  to  Tobrington,  5  M.,  railway  In  12  minutes.  Torw. 
riniftoa  (Globe)  is  a  small  and  ancient  town,  where  General  Fairfax  won 
a  decisive  battle  over  the  Soyalists  in  1646. 

From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  Ufraeombe^  see  B.  21. 

21.  From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  Ilfhicombe. 

24  ir.  Railwat  in  IV4-IV4  br.  (fares  Is.,  2«.  64.,  i«-  ll>/^.)- 
Bideford  y  see  above.     The  train  descends  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Tonidge  to  (3  M.)  Instow  Ouay  (Marine  Inn) ,  a  small  watering- 
place  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  Appledore  (see 
abote).    A  mail-Bklff  plies  hence  every  alternate  Thurs.  to  iMndy 
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(p.  169 ;  fare  5«.,  letlirn  7«.  6rf.)*  —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  right       T^\ 
and  aseendF  the  S.  hank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw,  6  M,  Fremington,      C>( 
^       9  M.  Barnstaple  (Oolden  Lion^  well  spoken  of;  Fortescue  Arms ; 
Bail.  Bfmt.  RoomsJ^  locally  Barum^  a  thriving  and  well-hullt  town 
with  13,068  inhah.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Taw,  ahout 
8  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  an  important  seaport  at  an  early  period  in^^^^ 
English  history,  and  still  carries  on  a  considerahle  trade.  Its  pottery   ^ 
(*Banim  ware*]  is  celehrated.    It  possesses  three  railway-stations, 
all  connected  with  each  other:  Barnstaple  Junction  (L,  8,W,B.)y  for 
London  via  Exeter  and  Salishury,  and  for  Bideford  and  Ilfracombe ; 
Barnstaple  (0.  W,  BJ,  ^/^  M.  from  the  first,  for  London  via  Taunton 
and  Bristol,  and  for  Ilfracomhe ;  and  Barnstaple  Town  Station,  ^2  ^* 
from  the  first,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taw.   The  only  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  Parish  Church,  dating  in  part  from  the  14th  cent, 
hut  freely  restored;   the  Orammar  School,  formerly  St,  Anne's 
Chapel)  Queen  Anne's  Walk,  a  colonnade  of  last  century;  and  the 
Athenaeum,  The  Bridge,  widened  in  1834,  dates  from  the  13th  cent. 
There  are  interesting  churches  at  Pilton,  72  ^>  ^  ^^^  ^m  &^<1  ^^ 
(4  M.)  Swimhridge  (p.  128).   A  Promenade  skirts  the  river  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  town,  and  the  Bock  Park  may  also  be  mentioned. 

From  Barnstaple  to  Taunton,  see  p.  128;  to  Exeter,  see  p.  106.  — 
Coaches  also  ran  from  Barnstaple  to  (18  H.)  Lyntcn  (8  hrs.;  fare  6«.)f 
x^way  approaching  completion. 

The  nfntcombe  train  crosses  the  Taw  to  the  Town  Station  (see 
sbOTe),  and  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  It  then  turns  to 
the  right  (N.)  and  stops  at  (14  M.)  Wrafton  and  (16  M.)  Braunton, 
the  church  of  which  has  an  E.E.  chancel,  a  Perp.  tower,  and  some 
good  carved  pews.  Braunton  Burrows  lie  to  the  S.W.  —  21  M^ 
Morthoe  ^  Lee  (Fortescue  Inn).  The  village  of  Morihoe  (see  p.  163) 
lies  2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  Lee  (p.  162)  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  N.  The  train  then  descends  the  E.  side  of  the  Slade  Valley  to  — 

24  M.  nfraoombe.  —  Hoteli.  Ilvraoombb  Hotbl,  an  extensive 
building  facing  the  sea ,  with  large  swimming  and  other  baths ,  etc., 
B.  A  A.  from  it,,  table  d'hdte  B.  2«»  Qd,,  D.  6«.,  pens,  in  winter  31,  St, 
per  week)  'Botal  OiiAJibnck,  High  St.,  B.  &  A.  from  St.  Sd,,  table  d'hdte 
B.  2«.  Sd;  D.  it,  Sd,\  *Bblobavb  Pbivatb  Hotel,  near  the  Ilfracombe 
Hotel)  DuDLKT  Pbivatb  Hotbl,  near  the  Capstone  Hill,  highly  spoken  of, " 
5-iOf.  per  day,  il.  10s.  Sd.-Sl.  St.  per  week,  according  to  season;  Bbxtaknia, 
at  the  Pier;  Qubbm's,  Gbbat  Wbstbbn,  Viotobia,  all  in  High  St.  —  Hotel 
and  railway  omnibuses  meet  the  principal  trains. 

Oabs.   With  1  horse  (for  1-3  pers.)  it,  per  mile:  each  addit.  >/«  K*  ^d»\ 
each  addit.  pers.  Sd,\  with  3  horses  it,  Qd,,  9d.,  6tf.;  by  time  (1-4  pers.) 
2s.  Sd.  per  hr.  and  Is.  each  addit.  i/s  hr.  for  one-horse  cabs ;  Ss.  9d,  and    ^« 
Is.  6d,  for  two-horse  cabs.     To  Waterm<mth  Cattle  and  back  (1-4  pers.)       ^>s 
it,,  with  stay  of  1  hr.  6s.;  to  Lee  Beaeh  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,      ^^ 
1-2  pers.  6s.,  34  pers.  7s.;  to  Morthoe  Church  and  back  (1-4  pers.),  with       ^^v»^ 
2  hrs.  stay,  8s. ;  to  Conibe  Martin,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  7s.   Donkey-carriages,  Q  VJ 
lAt  M.  6<l.,  1  X.  Sd.,  each  addit.  i/s  M.  id,s  per  hr.  Is.,  each  addit.  i/s  ^r-    ^V. 
0<f.  (bargaining  desirable  for  the  longer  excursions,  to  the  Downs,  etc.).         ^ 

Bailisg  Boat!  per  hr.  for  1-4  pers.  2s.  Sd^  each  addit.  pers.  6(f.  -^ 
Bowing  Boats  10s.  Sd,  per  day,  Is.  Sd,  per  hr.  (1-4  pers.) ,  each  pers.  « 

beyond  four  6d.  extra.    Boat  to  or  from  a  steamer  8d.  Mich  person. 
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Bt««mets  ply  regularly  to  Bwantta  (6«.,  it.)  and  Bristot,  and  excursioii 
steamers  also  ply  occasionally  to  Clovelly  (return-fares  A$.  M.,  3«.),  Ltmdy 
(4«.  6(2.,  S*,)y  and  Lytmouth  (single  2<.  6d.,  return  S«.  6d.). 

Oeaehes.    To  Banutapk^  to  iro{Iaeom6«,  and  to  Com&e  Marttn  (p.  164)  •,  T 
to  Lvnton,  B.  33. 

Bathing  OoTes  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in*  Wildertmauth  Boff^  below 
.-^tlie  Tor  Walks  and  approached  by  tunnels  through  the  rock.     > 

Ilfraeombe,  pictaresqnely  situated  at  the  moutli  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in  Deron, 
with  about  7700  residents.    Its  chief  attractions  ftre  its  fine  air 


(which,  teste  Charles  Kingsley,  'combines  the  soft  warmth  of  South 
Devon  with  the  bracihg  freshness  of  the  Welsh  mountains'},  the 
picturesque  rock-bound  coast,,  and  the  numerous  pleasant  excur- 
sions that  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  Formerly  it  was  a  seaport 
of  some  consideration,  and  it  contributed  six  ressels  to  the  English 
fleet  at  a  time  (14th  cent.)  when  Liverpool  sent  only  one. 

The   only  building  calling  for  mention  is  the  prominently- 
^  situated  Parish  Church,  a  Perp.  structure  with  Norman  and  E.E. 
features.   Two  memorial  stones  outside  the  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel 
record  the  names  of  seven  local  centenarians,  — The  top  of  Capstone 
Hill  (180  ft.),  the  conical  turf-clad  bluff  to  the  E.  of  Wildersmouth 
Bay,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town.    At  its  foot  is  the 
Victoria  Promenade,  a  covered  arcade  where  a  baad  plays  and  con- 
certs are  giTen.    To  the  E.,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
Lantern  Hill,  a  similar  knoll,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  ba  andent 
chapel,  now  converted  into  a  harbour-light.   A  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  enjoyed  On  the  Pier  (IcC.),  after  which  we  may  skirt  the  S. 
side  of  the  harbour  to  Bapparee  Cove  and  ascend  the  lofty  HeUs^ 
^7  '  borough  (460  ft ;  extensive  view;  donkey  nearly  to  the  top,  !«.).         \ 
The  most  frequented  resort  near  Ilfracombe  is  the  •Tor  Wmlki,  "^ 
a  promenade  running  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  hills  to  the  W. 
of  the  town ,  and  almost  challenging  comparison  with  the  Great 
Orme  Drive  at  Llandudno  (p.  285).    The  entrance  (adm.  idS)  is 
near  the  Baths,  Northfleld  Road.   From  the  middle  of  the  Tor  Walks 
x^,     we  may  descend  to  the  pretty  little  White  Pebble  Bay ,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Tor  Point,    By  climbing  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  Tor 
•^'''     Walks  and  keeping  to  the  left  (inland)  across  the  downs,  we  can 
join  the  path  to  Lee  described  below.    ■ 

BmTirons.    Walk  to  Lbb  and  Mobthob,  bS  M.    Starting  from  High 
St.  we  follow  Ghureh  St.  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  to  a  narrow  lane  ascending  to  the  open  cMffb  (Lee 
.         Dowu).    Or  we  may  ascend  Ohurch  Hill,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  ehnreh,     ^ 
V.        and  climb  a  xigxag  path ,  at  the  top  of  whieh  we  turn  to  the  left  and      - 
J^       soon  reach  the  above-mentioned  lane  (to  the  right).  The  walk  along  the^«"- 
*i         Downs  to  (2>/2  ■.)  Lee  is  very  pleasant.    A  little  way  down  the  descent 
to  Lee  Beach  we  pass  a  stile  and  notice-board  on  the  left,  indicating 
the  nearest  way  to  *Lee  Hotel,  which  lies  in  the  valley  about  ^ft  ■.  from 
the  sea.    We  may  return  fh)m  Lee  by  the  road,  which  passes  through 
^         Blade  Yallejf,  —  Those  who  wish  to  prolong  the  walk  to  Horthoe  ascend 
the  steep  traek  to  the  W.  of  Lee  Beach,  and  soon  reach  (^^  UA  a  sign- 
post pointing  the  way  on  the  left  to  (3  M.)  Morthoe  station  (p.  161).    We 
keep  straight  on,  however,   and  pass  through  two  gates,  beyond  the 
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«e«ond  of  which  is  a  sign-post  showing  the  way  to  Bnll  Point.  At  the 
gftte  which  wo  next  pass  we  descend  to  the  left  along  the  hedgerow  and 
soon  strike  the  path  again.   On  crossing  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the 

Vcomhe  we  take  the  higher  path,  ascending  to  the  left,  which  soon  brings 
ns  to  the  (1  M.)  foad,  close  to  a  white  gate.  To  visit  O/2  X.)  Bull  Point 
Lig7Uhout€  we  pass  through  this  gate,  to  which  we  have  to  return  in 
any  case  to  pursue  our  route  to  Morthoe,  For  the  latter  we  follow  the 
road  towards  the  left,  passing  through  several  other  gates,  to  (li/z  M.) 
Hoxthoe  (CMehester  Inn)^  witik  an  E.B.  church  (Restored),  containing  the 
interesting  tomb  of  William  de  Tracey  (132!2),  generally  confounded  with 
Thomas  Becket's  murderer  (see  pp.  28,  130).  About  Vs  l^*  farther  on  is 
Bdrracane  Bay^  with  a  beach  of  shell-debris;  and  adjoining  this  are  the 
extensive  sands  of  Wollac<mllb4  Baf  (Hotel  $  coach  from  Il&acombe  and 
baek,  3«^>.  (Donkey  from  Barracane  Bay  to  Morthoe  8-6tiI.;  seat  inn  a 
vehicle  from  Morthoe  to  Morthoe  station  M,)  About  1  M.  due  W.  of 
Morthoe  is  Morte  Point,  a  savage  rocky  promontory  that  does  not  belie 
its  name^  comnkandlng  a  fine  view.  It  is  reached  by  passing  across  the 
land  of  a  fann^  who  charges  34.  for  the  privilege.  There  is  a  local 
saying  to  the  effect  that  ^Morte  is  the  place  on  earth  which  Heaven 
made  last  and  the  Bevil  will  take  firsV.  We  may  now  return  to  llfinf 
combe  by  coast,  roftd,  or  railway  (see  p.  160). 

Another  popular  short  walk  Is  to  T»o  Pot*  (790  ft.),  2Vs  M.  to  the 
S.  We  may  go  by  the  old  Barnstaple  road  along  the  ridge,  leading  8. 
from  Church  St.,  and  return  by  the  new  road  through  the  valley. 

A  third  favourite  excursion  is  the  walk  or  drive  to  (4s/4  M.)  €ombe 
Martin^  which  is  described  below  (EL,  23).  Coach  to  Berrp  Dotm,  returning 
by  Combe  Martin  and  Watermouth  (fare  3<.  6<l.).  Hele,  Berry  Narhor,  and 
WcOermcuth,  see  below.  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  OKcnnbereombe,  to 
(7  K.)  Bra$Mto»  and  BramUon  Burroics  (p.  181),  to  (6  M.)  Oeorgeham,  Bide- 
/ord^  Bamttaple  (coach  via  Braunton  9s.,  return-fare  4«.  6<l.),  etc. 

No  one  should  leave  Ilfracombe  on  his  return  towards  the  E.  without 
having  seen  Olovolly  (p.  108). 

22.  From  Ilfracombe  to  Lynton  (Lynmonth)  and 
Minehoad* 

87  M.  This  route  may  be  accomplished  either  by  road  or  by  cliff- 
path  along  the  coast.  All  tolerable  pedestrians  are  strongly  advised 
to  choose  the  latter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  walks  in 
England.  In  either  case  the  journey  should  be  broken  for  at  least 
a  night  or  two  at  Lynton  or  Lynmoufh  (p.  166).  —  During  summer 
GoAGHBB  ply  daily  from  Ilfracombe  to  (17  M.)  Lynton  (fare  4-5s.;  return 
7s.),  and  from  Lynton  to  (30  M.)  Minthoad  (6s.  6cl.)  *,  and  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  entire  journey  in  one  day.  Walkers  may  obt&in  night-quarters 
at  Ootubo  Martin,  Hunter's  Inn,  Lynton,  and  Porlock, 

a.  By  Bead. 

We  leaye  IlfTacombe  by  L&rkstone  Terrace  and  skirt  the  S.  base 
of  Heleshorough  (p.  162)  to  (1 '/a  M.)  Hele,  below  which,  to  the  left, 
is  the  pretty  little  Hele  Bay.  The  old  road  to  Lynton  here  diverges 
to  the  right,  passing  (2  M.)  Berry  Narhor,  the  birthplace  of  Bishop 
Jewel  (1622-71),  a  village  with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  manor- 
house  fnow  a  farm),  and  rejoins  the  new  road  at  (I72  M.)  Oombe 
Martin  (p.  164).  We  continue  to  follow  the  coast -road.  V/^M, 
(23/4  M.  from  Ilfracombe)  Watermouth,  a  picturesque  little  harbour, 
with  a  large  modem  castle.  By  crossing  a  small  stone  bridge  to  the 
left  we  may  visit  the  Smallmouth  Cavei ,  in  a  rocky  little  glen 
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descending  to  the  sea.  Opposite  the  ca«tle  is  an  iron  gate  admitting 
^  to  a  path  by  which  the  foot-passenger  may  cut  off  ahont  Y2  M.  After 
^^   about  1  M.  more  we  reach  Sandabay,  and  1/2  M.  farther  we  find  our- 
^v  selves  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  long  village  of  Combe  Martin  ^ 
J  '    (King's  Arms),  which  stretches  inland  for  a  distance  of  I74  M.  The  ^ 
^^  church,  partly  E,E»  and  partly  Perp.,  has  a  beautiful  Perp,  tower,  Ji 
?\   iOO  ft.  high.   The  hill  to  the  left  ii  named  the  LitiU  Hangman 
'       (755  ft.) ;  and  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  the  OrecU  Hangman  y 

\or  Ourt  Dowh  (1080  ft.).  At  the  end  of  Oombe  Martin  a  rough 
cross-country  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  Trentishoe  (p.  165)  and 
so  to  Lynton,  but  the  coach-road  ascends  to  the  right  (inland), 
^<v  affording  good  retrospects  of  the  coast  At  (41/4  M.)  Blackmore  Gate 
(formerly  a  toll-bar)  we  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  to  (I3/4  M.) 
Parraeombe  (Pox  and  Goose),  6  M.  from  Lynton,  beyond  which  we 
again  ascend  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  near  Heddon*s  Mouth. 
The  last  part  of  the  route  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  West 
Lyn ,  which  beyond  (4  M.)  Barbrook  Mill  is  very  picturesque. 
From  (3/4  M.)  Lyn  Bridge  ptnn)  the  descent  to  Lynton  is  rather 
steep.  At  the  (^/^M.)  fork  those  bound  for  Lynton  (p.  166)  keep  to 
the  left,  while  those  for  Lynmouth  (p.  166)  descend  to  the  right. 

To  continue  our  journey  to  Minehead  we  cross  the  bridge  at 
Lynmouth  and  ascend  the  long  and  steep  hill  (fine  retrospects)  to 
the  right  to  (2  M.)  Countisbury  (Blue  Ball  Inn).  About  halfway 
up,  a  path  on  the  left  diverges  to  SUlery  Sarhds.  Beyond  Conntis- 
bury  the  road  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  Exmoor  Forest 

Xannoor  Foreat,  a  tract  of  hilly  moorland,  about  90  §q,  K.  in  extent, 
in  many  respects  resembles  a  miniature  Dartmoor  (see  p.  13Q) ,  though 
the  granite  tors  of  the  latter  are  here  replaced  by  the  less  rugged  out- 
lines of  slate  and  sandstone  formations.  It  is  known  for  its  ponies ,  of 
which  the  genuine  breed  is  now  rare,  its  red  cattle,  and  its  sheep.  It  is 


9ep. 
the  only  part  of  England  where  the  red  deer  still  occurs  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  Exmoor  stag-hounds  attract  numerous  visitors  (comp.  p.  128). 
Good  fishing  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  streamlets  traversing  the  Forest. 
The  highest  point  of  Exmoor  is  Dunkery  Beacon  (see  p.  166) ,  and  many 
of  its  other  hills  attain  an  elevation  of  1200-iOOO  ft.  For  excursions  into 
or  across  Exmoor,  see  pp.  167,  168. 

About  1  M.  from  Countisbury  a  road  on  the  right  descends  to 
the  valley  of  the  Brendon  (p.  167).  To  the  left  we  have  fine  views 
over  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  background. 
Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Old  Barrow  (1135  ft.)  and  the 
entrance  to  Olenthome  (p.  169 ;  seen  below,  to  the  left),  and  then, 
at  (273  M.)  County  Gate  (1060  ft.),  we  leave  Devon  and  enter 
Somerset  To  the  right  are  Malmsmead  and  the  Badgeworthy  Qlen 
(p.  167).  A  road  on  the  same  side  diverges  to  (1/2  M.)  Oare  Church 
and  the  Exmoor  Kennels  (seen  below,  to  the  right).  On  the  right, 
31/2  M<  farther  on,  a  road  diverges  to  Oare  ford,  and  at  the  so-called 
(1  M.)  White  Stones  another  on  the  same  side  leads  to  (5M.)  Ex  ford 
(white  Horse),  an  angling  resort  on  the  Exe,  The  old  road  to 
West  Poriock  and  Porlock  (good  views)  diverges  to  the  left  about 
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1/4  M,  farther  on,  while  the  eaaler  hut  less  attractive  new  road  leads     ^  •• 
In  a  straight  direction  to  (21/2  ^  i  ^B  M.  from  Lynmouth)  — 

Porlook  (Loma  Doone ;  '^Ship^  unpretending ;  Castle) ^  a  pictur- 
esque little  village  ahout  V2  ^*  f'om  the  sea,  hetween  Porlock  Hill 
and  Bossington  Beacon,  Ahout  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  old  road,  is 
West  Porlock,  and  V2  M.  heyond  it,  on  the  coast,  is  the  little  har- 
hour  of  Porlock  Weir  (* Anchor  Inn). 

Porlock  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  (2-3  hrs.)  of  Dunkery 
B«aoon  flTOT  ft  •,  *View),  whicli  rises  about  4  M.  to  the  8.  Driving  is  practic- 
able, via  j^eMom,  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  top,  bat  the  best 
pedestrian  route  is  by  Homer  Woods  and  Cloutsham.  —  The  descent  may 
be  made  ou  the  8.W.  side  to  (SVs  M.)  Exford  (p.  164),  whence  we  may  go 
on  to  (41/8  M.)  aHmoMbaXh  (p.  168). 

Beyond  Porlock  the  road  leads  somewhat  circultously  to  (2  M.) 
UolnicoXe^  where  it  skirts  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  ^to  the 
right).  The  coach  goes  straight  on  to  (41/2  M.)  Minehead ,  hut 
carriages  should  diverge  to  the  left  and  follow  the  much  pret- 
tier road  through  Selworthy  Oreen,  The  two  roads  reunite  at  a 
point  about  21/2  M.  from  Minehead  (see  p.  168). 

J.  By  the  Coast. 

As  far  as  (474  M.)  Oombe  Martin  this  route  coincides  with  that 
just  described.  Instead,  however,  of  traversing  the  whole  length  -^ 
of  this  village ,  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  fountain,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  King's  Arms  Hotel  and  ascend  towards  Holstone  Down  '  ^ 
(1185  ft).  [We  may,  however,  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  village  y 
before  turning  to  the  left  The  roads  unite  on  the  top  of  the 
Down,  and  sign-posts  keep  us  right]  The  steep  ascent  from  Combe 
Martin  is  the  worst  hit  of  the  walk ,  and  the  view  is  limited. 
After  about  2  M.,  however,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  moor,  beyond 
which  we  have  easy  walking  and  views  of  increasing  attractiveness.  t^ 
As  we  descend  to  (3  M.  *  5  M.  from  Oombe  Martin)  Trentishoe^  we 
have  a  good  view  of  the  sea  in  front  of  us.  From  Trentlshoe  we 
descend  rapidly  to  a  beautifully-wooded  little  combe,  through 
which  we  proceed  to  (8/4  M.)  ^Hunter's  Inn  (unpretending),  charm- 
ingly situated  in  a  valley  ahout  1 M.  from  the  sea  (angling-ticket  1«. 
per  day).  From  this  point  we  may  go  on  to  (5  M.)  Lynton  by  road, 
joining  the  coach-road  (p.  164)  after  3  M.  Walkers,  however,  turn 
to  the  left  and  follow  the  path  along  the  side  of  the  combe  in 
which  the  ina  lies.  This  is  finely  wooded  at  first,  hut  changes  its 
character  completely  before  reaching  the  sea  at  (1  M.)  *Heddon'a 
Mouthy  where  the  scene  is  one  of  singular  wildness.  From  Heddon's 
Mouth  a  path  has  been  cut  along  the  cliffs  to  (1^2  ^0  *WoodaBay^ 
Qne  of  the  finest  walks  in  England.  Here  our  path  merges  in  a 
cart-track ,  and  at  the  fork  we  take  the  lower  branch  to  the  left, 
soon,  however,  again  ascending.  Beyond  Wooda  Bay  we  reach  Lee 
Bay,   and  at  its  farther  side  we  pass  through  (IY3  M.)  a  gate 
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opening  on  a  private  road  across  the  grounds  of  Lee  Abbey  ^  a 
modem  mansion,  vhieh  we  pass  on  the  left. 

The  promontory  to  tlie  K.  of  the  Ahhey  U  called  *Daty  Point,  and 
permission  to  visit  it  may  he  obtained  at  the  house.  A  legend  relates 
that  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Whichehalse ,  the  former  owners  of  Lee 
Ahhey,  here  put  an  end  to  her  grief  by  throwing  hevself  into  the  sea. 
—  To  continue  our  walk  to  Lynton  we  need  not  return  to  the  Abbey,  but 
may  make  our  way  along  the  cliffs  to  the  Valley  of  Bocks  (see  below). 

We  leave  Lee  Ahhey  gronnds  hy  another  lodge-gate  and  enter 
the  so-called  (V2  M.)  *VaUgofBo^g,  with  the  Castle  Boek  (good 
view  from  the  top)  to  lEe*left~and  the  Cheesewring  to  the  right. 
The  road  through  the  valley  leads  to  (I72  M.)  Lynton,  hut  it  is 
better  to  follow  the  cliff-path  (the  *North  WcUi),  which  diverges 
to  the  left  and  leads  round  the  rocky  mass  known  as  Bagged  Jack, 
heyond  the  Castle  Rock.  This  path  hrings  us  out  ahout  halfway 
hetween  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  the  one  lying  below  us  to  the  left 
and  the  other  ahove  us  to  the  right 

Continuation  of  the  route  to  Minehead,  see  p.  168. 
Lynton  and  Lynmouth.  —  Hotels  at  Lynton:  *  Valley  of  Bockb« 
ikble-d'hdte  5s..  B.  &  A.  it,  6d. ;  "^Oastle,  B.  A  A,  4«.,  B.  is.  6<l.,  D.  5«.,  these 
two  with  fine  views;  Cottage  Pbivatb  Hotel,  well  spoken  of,  Cbowh. — 
At  LffnmoiUh:  Bath,  well  spoken  of;  Ltndals,  B.  <fe  A.  8«.  6d.,  B.  2s.,  D.  3s. 
6d.,  pens.  8«.  (1st  Aug.  to  15th  Sept.  9«.);  *Tobs  Park,  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  B.  A  A.  As.  6<f.,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6tf.;   Ltbwouth  Privatb 
^  ^     Hotel,  with  restaurant. 
V  lA  Oliff  Bailway  (gradient  i:i'/4)   connects  Lynmouth   and  Lynton, 

N.       beginning  near  the  pier  and  ending  near  the  Valley  of  Bocks  Hotel  (i/s  min.; 
\^    return-fare  4d.).    The  railway  is  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  oars 
are  drawn  by  steel  ropes. 
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^  Lynton  and  Lynmouth ,  though  actually  as  veil  as  nominally 
distinct,  are  in  so  many  ways  complementary  to  each  other 
that  it  would  he  inconvenient  to  treat  of  them  separately. 
Lynmouth,  one  of  the  loveliest  villages  in  England,  lies  helow, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Jjyn  and  West  Lyn,  two  little  streams 
which  unite  their  waters  just  hefore  reaching  the  sea.  Lynton 
stands  400  ft  higher,  at  the  top  of  the  steep  cliff  enclosing  the 
narrow  little  valley.  Lynmouth  has  the  advantage  of  heing  close 
to  the  sea  (though  the  hathing  is  not  good),  and  is  the  natural 
starting-point  for  many  of  the  pleasantest  valley-excursions.  Lyn- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  Uner  views  and  a  much  more  open 
and  bracing  situation.  There  is  a  small  pier  at  Lynmouth,  wiUk  a 
tower  at  the  end  of  it ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  place. 

Shelley  stayed  at  Lynmouth  for  some  time  in  18i2,  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook.  The  'myrtle-twined*  cottage  he  occupied 
was  the  last  on  the  left,  looking  towards  the  sea;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt 
since  his  time. 

The  streams  near  Lynmouth  afford  excellent  trout,  salmon-peel,  and 
salmon  fishing.  Tickets  are  issued  for  various  districts  at  charges  rang- 
ing from  Is.  for  a  day  to  30-^.  for  the  season  (information  at  the  hotels). 

The  prettiest  way  from  Lynton  to  Lynmouth,  or  vice  versi  (ahout 
1/2  M.),  is  through  the  grounds  of  the  Cottage  Hotel.  Close  to  the 
Lyndale  Hotel  is  the  gate  of  "^Oienlyn  (adm.  6d.;  1-3  pers.  !«.; 
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dosed  on  Sun.)}  in  the  gioonds  of  whi«h  is  a  pretty  walk'(V2  ^0 
along  the  lover  coarse  of  the  West  Lyn.  The  mingled  rock,  wood, 
and  water  ssenery  recalls  the  Torrent  Walk  at  Dolgelley  (p.  302). 
—  Perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  two  villages  and  their  surronndings 
is  obtained  from  Summerkowe  Sill  or  Lyn  Cliff,  the  top  of  which 
is  reached  in  Vs  ^'  hy  a  path  ascending  from  Lynmouth. 

Bxeursioiui  from  Lynmouth  and  Lynton. 
1.  To  Watbbsmebt,  Bogkfokd,  and  thk  Doonb  Yallbt,  10  M.  We 
leave  Lynmouth  by  Uie  road  leading  to  the  B.,  between  the  Lyndale  Hotel 
and  a  chapel,  and  beyond  the  last  house  take  the  path  to  the  left.  This 
soon  brings  us  to  0/%  M.)  a  small  bridge  over  the  East  LyUy  which  we 
cross.  We  then  foUow  the  path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
here  runs  through  a  narrow  and  richly  wooded  glen,  with  lofty  wood- 
clad  or  rocky  hills  on  either  side  (fine  views).  After  about  iVi  M.  we  cross 
the  river  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  ]U  M.  more  reach  a  wooden  bridge, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Bast  Lyn  and  Combe  Park  Watery 
which  is  known  as  the  *Waternneet.  The  best  plan  is  to  continue  to 
ascend  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  actual  junction  (just  opposite  a 
cottage-villa  on  the  other  side)  and  pursue  the  path  a  few  yards  farther 
to  the  rustic  bridge  over  the  Combe  Park  stream.  [Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  walk  farther  may  now  return  to  Lynmouth  by  the  road,  on  the 
left  bank.]  We  then  retrace  our  steps  to  the  wooden  bridge  mentioned 
above,  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  E.  Lyn,  and  follow  the  path,  which 
continues  to  ascend  the  stream,  passing  at  Uie  back  of  the  above-mentioned 
cottage.  Farther  on,  the  path  runs  high  above  the  river,  passes  through 
Nutemhe  Woo4i  crosses  an  open  hillside,  and  re-enters  the  woods  by  a 
wooden  gate.  A  little  farther  on,  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  the 
so-called  *Long  Pooly  a  dark  and  gloomy  stretch  of  the  river,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  small  waterfall.  Eeturning  to  the  main  path  we  soon 
reach  a  bridge  crossing  to  Ci  M.  from  Watersmeet)  Rockfotd  (Inn).  We 
now  follow  the  road,  also  leading  along  the  left  bank  of  the  East  Lyn, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Brwdon  Waier^  to  (1  M.)  MilMads  (Abbey  Inn). 
The  walking  part  of  the  excursion  may  be  conveniently  shortened  by 
hiring  a  nony-carriage  (either  at  the  inn  or  at  a  house  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village)  from  Hillslade  to  Malmsmead  and  back  (6«. ;  to  Malmsmead, 
and  back  to  Lynmouth  8«.;  waiting  at  Malmsmead  included).  —  As  we 
leave  Hillslade  the  road  from  Countisbury  (see  p.  164)  joins  ours  on  the 
left,  while  opposite  begins  the  direct  pedestrian  route  over  the  moors  to 
the  (3S/4  M.)  i>oone  Valley.  2  M .  Malmamead  consists  of  a  group  of  two 
or  three  small  farmhouses,  at  which  tea  and  plain  refreshments  may  be 
obtained.  Carriages  must  be  left  here  and  the  rest  of  the  way  pursued 
on  foot.  We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Badgeworthy  Water  by  a  cartrtrack 
for  about  Vs  M^  and  then  follow  a  footpath  which  runs  along  the  stream. 
After  about  Vs  A.  more  a  stream  descending  from  the  right  into  the  Badge- 
worthy  Water  is  said  to  be  that  which  suggested  the  ^Waterslide'  in 
Mr.  Blackmore^s  well-known  novel.  Headers  of  ^Lorna  Doone'  will  be 
disappointed  if  they  expect  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
descriptions  of  the  book  and  the  actual  facts  of  nature.  The  ^Waterslide' 
is  a  very  mild  edition  of  the  One  up  which  little  John  Bidd  struggled  so 
painfully  J  and  the  *l>oone  Yalley  itself,  instead  of  being  defended  by  a 
*fenee  of  sheer  rock'  and  approached  Dy  *three  rongh  arches,  jagged, 
black,  and  terrible',  is  enclosed  by  rounded  though  somewhat  bleak  moor- 
land hills.  The  home  of  the  Doones  is  a  side-valley  opening  to  the  right 
about  Vs  K*  beyond  the  Waterslide;  and  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
tlieir  huts  may  be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  mound  which  divides  it 
into  two  branches.  Towards  the  close  of  the  i7th  cent,  this  valley  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  I>oones»  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  lived  here,  like  a 
Highland  elan  on  the  Lowland  bo'rders,  by  levying  black-mail  on  Uie 
comntry  round.    The  tradition  of  their  terrible  strength  and  emelty  is 
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si^ld  to  linger  stiU  in  the  heighbourhood ;  partioolarly  the  atory  of  tbety 
fiendish  cruelty  in  wantonly  murdering  a  sleeping  infant,  an  act  wUoh 
finally  roused  the  country  to  exterminate  the  entire  nest  of  vipers.  But 
see  ^Lorna  Doone". 

By  the  direct  road-route  via  Countisbury  (comp.  p.  164) ,  MilUlade, 
and  Malmsmead,  the  Doone  Valley  is  8V«  M.  from  Lynmouth,  and  walkers 
may  make  it  1  H.  shorter  by  passing  direct  from  Hillslade  over  the  moor 
to  Badgeworthy  (see  p.  167).  We  may  now  return  by  any  -of  the  routes 
above  indicated  ^  or  we  may  farther  vary  the  route  byfoUowing  the  road 
from  Rockford  (jp.  107)  to  G/s  H.)  Brmnien  Ohvrch  and  (S/4  M.)  Il/ord 
BiHdffeSf  near  Combe  Park  OaU.  We  are  here  about  2Vs  M.  from  Lynton 
or  Lynmouth.  The  road  straight  on  leads  to  Lyn  Bridge  (p«  164)  and  Zyn- 
tont  that  to  the  right  descends  by  the  Combe  Park  Water  to  a  point 
above  the  Watersmeet  (p.  167)  and  so  to  Lynmouth,  Bummerhouee  Hill 
may  be  included  by  a  digression  from  either  road  (sign-posts).  ^  Walkers, 
who  wish  to  see  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Ezmoor,  may  proceed  to 
the  W.  over  the  hill  between  the  Badgeworthy  valley  and  the  (3V«  M.) 
Chalk  Water  valley  and  descend  (left)  along  the  latter  stream  to  (Ivs  M.) 
Oareford  (p,  164),  which  is  2  tf.  by  road  (via  Oare)  from  tfalmsmead. 

2.  To  SiMOMSBATH,  10  M.  For  this  excursion,  which  takes  us  Into 
the  heart  of  Exmoor,  we  may  start  from  either  Lynton  or  Lynmouth. 
From  the  former  we  proceed  by  Lyn  Bridge  to  (2V«  M.)  Il/ord  Bridges 
(see  above),  while  from  the  latter  we  reach  the  same  point  by  the  road 
by  which  we  began  our  walk  to  Watersmeet.  From  llford  Bridges  we 
follow  the  road  leading  due  S.  (to  the  E.  the  road  to  Brendon,  see  above), 
and  after  Vs  K*  turn  to  the  left,  passing  Bridge  Ball,  We  next  (}U  M.) 
turn  to  the  right,  beyond  the  gate  of  Brendon  Parsonage,  and  thence 
follow  the  road  which  leads  to  the  S.,  straight  across  Exmoor  (p.  164), 
to  (6V2  H.)  Simonsbath.  The  Forest  proper  is  entered  at  CZi/z  M.)  the 
so-called  Two  Oates  (now  one  only),  where  we  pass  into  Somerset.  To 
the  left  is  the  head  of  the  JDoone  Valley  (p.  167)  ^  to  the  right  rise  Chap- 
man Barrows  (1670  ft.)  and  Exe  Head  Hill.  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  we 
cross  the  Exe,  —  2Vs  M.  Simonsbath  (In»)y  on  the  Barle^  is  named  from 
a  pool  a  little  higher  up,  which  tradition  connects  with  Sigismund,  the 
dragon-slayer.  From  Simonsbath  we  go  on  (S.E.)  by  the  Tor  Steps  to 
(16  M.)  Bulverton  (see  p.  123)  or  (due  S.)  to  (10  IL)  South  Molton  (p.  128). 
The  return-route  to  Lynmouth  may  be  varied  by  proceeding  to  the  B. 
to  (41/2  H.)  Ex/ord,  and  thence  to  the  N.  to  (6  M.)  the  White  Stones  (p.  164; 
10  H.  from  Lynmouth).  —  A  coach  pUes  thrice  a  week  from  Lynmouth 
to  Dulverton  (p.  128;  fare  6«.  e<f.). 

Other  excursions  which  no  visitor  to  Lynton-Lynmouth  should  Ml 
to  make  are  those  to  the  (1  H.)  Valley  of  Rocks^  (1  H.)  Zee,  and  (4  M.) 
Heddon's  Mouth,  and  to  (7  H.)  Glenthome  by 'the  cliff-path  (see  below). 
These  should  be  preferred  to  the  Simonsbath  route.  Short  walks  may 
be  taken  to  (2  M.)  Countisbury  via  the  Tors,  to  Hollardy  Hill,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  North  Walk  (p.  166),  to  Sillery  Sands  (p.  164),  etc. 

CoACHBs  to  Jlfraeomibe,  see  p.  168;  to  Minehead^  see  p.  163;  to  Bam-' 
staple,  see  p.  161.  —  Excubsion  Steakess  ply  in  summer  between  Lyn- 
mouth^ Ilfracombe,  and  Bristol  (p.  114). 

OONTINUATION     OF     OOA8T   RoVTB    TO   MiNBHBAD.       FlOm    Lyn- 

moutb  to  (2M.)  CountUib%¥ry  we  follow  the  road  deseribed  at  p.  164. 
Instead  of  continuing  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  village, 
we  tarn  to  the  left,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  church ,  and  follow  an 
obvious  cliff-path,  affording  lovely  riews.  To  the  left  is  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Foreland,  This  path  ends  after  less  than  1  M., 
near  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  deep  combe.  We  must  choose  our  own 
line  in  crossing  this,  and  perhaps  the  easiest,  though  not  the 
shortest  way,  is  to  keep  up  the  side  of  the  combe  to  a  point  where 
it  becomes  a  good  deal  shallower.   On  the  other  side  of  the  oomhe 
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we  strike  a  cart-track,  whicli  we  descend  to  the  left  (towards  the 
sea)  iu  tax  as  a  (V^ Mi.). gate.  Bejdiid  this  tlLe.cart-iraekcQntlnnes 
to  descend  to  Countisbury  Cove,  but  we  follow  the  higher  path  to 
the  right.  At  the  next  fork  we  take  the  lower  path  and  follow  It, 
avoiding  all  dirergences  either  up  or  down,  A^^^^  passing  nu- 
merous comhes ,  some  wooded  and  some  hare^  we  reach  a  small 
iron  gate  (4  M.  from  Gountisbipy),  marking  the  entrance  to  the 
grouiids  of  Glenthorne ,  and  a  little  later  the  footpath  passes 
through  an  archway  and  joins  the  aTenue.  This  brings  us  in  sight 
of  (^/gM.)  *01enfhonie  House  (not  shown),  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  small  plateau  orerlooking  the  sea.  Visitors  are  admitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  beautiful  little  glen,  and  those  who  do  not  fear  a 
small  addition  to  the  walk  should  follow  part  at  least  of  the  wind- 
ing avenue  leading  to  the  toad  (3M. ;  1 1/2  M.  only  in  a  straight  line). 
In  continuing  our  coast-walk  from  Glenthorne  House  we  cross 
a  small  paddock,  a  road,  and  another  field,  and  reach  a  gate  leading 
into  the  woods,  where  the  coast-path  proper  is  resumed.  At  first 
it  is  sometimes  not  clear  which  of  numerous  diverging  paths  we 
should  follow,  but  as  a  rule  we  avoid  descending  and  keep  to  the 
right.  In  a  short  time  we  reach  a  deep  wooded  combe,  which  we 
have  to  ascend  towards  the  right  for  a  considerable  distance  (partly 
in  zigzags)  before  we  reach  a  feasible  point  for  crossing.  Qn  the 
other  side  we  descend  to  the  left,  and  reach  a  cart-track  leading  to 
the  right  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  here  mostly  clothed  with  wood. 
We  keep  as  much  as  possible  at  the  same  level,  avoiding  side- 
paths  up  and  down,  till  we  reach  (4  M.  from  Glenthorne)  Culbone, 
in  a  narrow  little  combe  containing  what  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
church  in  England  (33  ft.  long  and  12ft.  wide);  refreshments  at  a 
cottage.  Pedestrians  were  formerly  allowed  to  continue  their  walk 
through  the  grounds  of  Ashley  Combe,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovelace, 
whose  first  wife  was  Lord  Byron's  daughter  Ada  (d.  1852).  This 
road,  however,  is  now  closed,  and  we  have  to  follow  the  old  road, 
which  runs  a  little  lower  down  through  the  luxuriant  woods  here 
clothing  the  steep  slopes  descending  to  the  sea.  l^/2'M.  Porlock 
Weir  (♦Anchor),  1/2  M.  beyond  which  are  West  Porlock  and  (1  M. 
farther)  Porlock  (p.  165).  This  is  the  end  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
coast  walk,  and  the  traveller  will  not  lose  much  by  completing  his 
journey  to  (672  M.)  Minehead  by  coach  (com^.  p.  166).  Those, 
however,  who  prefer  to  continue  walking,  proceed  N.E,  from  Porlock 
to  (1 M.)  Bos9ingion  Beacon.  They  then  follow  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
passing  (1  M.)  a  cairn  marking  the  highest  part  of  North  HiU. 
About  2  M.  farther  on  they  may  diverge  to  the  left  to  visit  (1/2  M.) 
Qreenaley,  and  make  their  way  thence  by  the  coast  to  (IV2  M.) 
Minehead ;  or  they  may  proceed  to  (li/2  M.)  Minehead  direct  alon^ 
the  lidge.  —  Uinehtcd,  see  p*  128. 
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28.  From  London  to  Gloncester  and  Horeford. 

Valley  of  tlie  Wye. 
144  M.   Great  Western  Bailwat  in  41/4-6V2  hrs.  (fares  24«.,  16«.,  12$,  t 
rettirn  4S«.,  3e«.  S<f.)>  to  Gloucester  (114  M.)  in  S-4V4  hra.  (fares  19«.,  12«., 
Of.  6<f.i  return  33«.  34.,  2U.). 

From  Lonck)!!  (Paddlngton)  to  (77^ /^U,') Swindon,  see  R.  16.  The 
Glouoester  line  now  rons  towards  the  N.W.  and  passes  (81  M.) 
JPurton  (p.  Uy)  and  (86V2  M.)  Minety.  -^  91  M.  KembU  Junction. 

Fbom  Kbmblb  to  Cibbfcestbk,  4Vs  M.,  railway  in  10*16  miButes.  — 
Oir9noe«ter  (Fleece;  King^e  Head)y  pronounced  CUeetery  the  CeriniiMn  of 
the  Romans,  is  an  ancient  town  with  7600  inhab.,  sitnated  on  the  Chum^ 
amid  the  Cotnoold  SiUs.  *Oar  town  of  Cicester  in  Gloncestershlre^  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  (Richard  II.,  v.  6).  It  possesses  one  of  tbe 
chief  wool-markets  of  England,  and  is  also  a  banting-Kientre  of  some  re- 
pntation.  The  Parish  Chureh^  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  is  a 
handsome  Perp.  building;  it  has  a  chapel  with  a  beautiful  fon-raulted 
roof,  numerous  brasses,  and  a  tower  184  ft.  high.  The  *OoH»ivm  Museum 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighboup- 
hood.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  well-known  Bopai 
Agricultural  College.  A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  in  Oaklejf  Park, 
belonging  to  Earl  Bathurst,  an  ancestor  of  whom  Cwho  plants  Hke  Bath- 
urst')  was  freqnently  the  host  of  Alexander  Pope^  Swift  also  writes 
of  his  visits  to  Oakley.  —  About  3  H.  to  the  W.  is  Thames  Head,  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Thames.  —  An  omnibus  runs  from  (^rencester  to  (&  M.) 
Fatr/9rd  (p.  188*,  is.  6d.).  —  From  Gireneester  to  Bwindw  and  to  (OUtUnham 
Yi&  Andov$r^<»^y  see  p.  106. 

Another  branch-line  runs  from  Kemble  Junction  to  0  H.)  Tetburp 
(White  Hart). 

We  now  enter  Gloucestershire.  Beyond  the  long  Sapperton 
Tunnel  we  emerge  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Stroudwater.  — 
99  M.  Brimicomht,  — 102  M,  Stroud  (Imperial;  Oeorge;  Railway),  a 
oloth-manufacturing  town  with  11,500  inhah.,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  — Beyond  (10^  M.)  Stonehouse,  which  is  also 
a  station  on  the  Midland  line  from  Bath  to  Gloucester  (see  p.  113), 
the  line  runs  side  by  side  with  the  Midland  Railway  for  a  short 
distance,  and  affords  fine  views  to  the  left  of  the  Welsh  hills  beyond 
the  valley  of  the  Severn.   To  the  right  rise  the  Cotswoldt. 

^    ^        Hi  M.  Olonoestev.  —  HeteU,   *Bbll,  Sonthgate  St.,  B.  *  A.  is,) 
^  New  Inn,  Northg^te  (see  p.  171) ^  Rax,  Southgate  St.*,  Wbu4Noton,  op- 

.^  posite  the  O.W.  station  ^  Fowlbb's  Tkmpebanob.  —  Railwap  Be/)reshment 

^^         Rooms. 

N  Ameritas  CoBsulMr  A«e»t,  Mr.  Arnold  H.  PaHn,  Commercial  Boad. 

Oahs  for  1-9  pers,  is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  pers.  6tf.;  per  hour  2s.  6<l. 
—  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  streets. 

Sailway  B^aftions.    The  station  of  the  &.  W.  Bullmaf  {for  London, 
Oheltenham*  South  Wales,  etc.),  in  Station  Road,  is  connected 


»^jS^  Heitford,  Gheltenham*  South  Wales,  etc.),  in  Station  Roadt 

^^^  by  a  covered  bridge  with  the  Mid.  Railway  Statitm  (for  Cheltenham,  Bir 

NV  mingham,  Bristol,  etc.). 
^  «  ^  Bteamert  (smsAl  and  crowded)  ply  in  snmmer  to  AwJMfkry  (p.  1881,  eall- 

^  ^  Ing  near  Jie$rhmrM  (p.  181),  and  through  the.  ship-canal  to  Aftefpitsss  (p.  ^1). 

^  Olouee$t€r,  the  capital  of  Gloaeestenhlre  and  the  see  of  a  htshop 

(see  p.  118),  contains  39,444  inhab.  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  on  the  site  of  the  British  Caer  Qlowe 
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('fair  city')  and  the  Roman  Olevum.  It  contains  extenslTe  railway 
carriage  and  iron  works,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  timber,  and  the  minerals  of  the  Fore$t  of  Dean 
(p.  177).  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
Ship  Canal ,  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Seyern  at  Sbarpnessi 
17  M.  lower  down,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  ^4  ^* 
long.  In  1643  the  city  successfully  resisted  the  Royalists  for  a 
month  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  In  consequence  of  this  'malig- 
nity^ its  fortiUcatlons  were  dismantled  at  the  Restoration.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  Raman  settlement  is  still  preserved  in  the  four 
main  streets,  which  meet  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  are  named  after  the  points  of  the  compass  (Nortkgattj  South- 
gate,  etc.).  Fragments  of  old  Roman  walls  may  be  seen  under 
several  of  the  houses  in  these  streets. 

^    The  ^Cathedral  (Holy  Trinity )y  a  very  handsome  and  elaborately 
adorned  building,  occupies  the  site  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  Wul- 
phere,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  about  670,  which  was 
followed  by  a  monastery  ^21),  transferred  from  secular  canons  to    '      . 
Benedictine  monks  in  iu^.   In  its  present  form  the  body  of  the  «.    f  ^ 
church  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Serlo,  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent. ;         ^4 
but  this  Norman  core  was  most  skilfully  altered  and  recased,  chiefly 
in  the  14th  cent,  and  the  general  external  appearance  of  the  edifice 
is  thoroughly  Perpendicular.  The  interiors  of  the  Nave,  Crypt,  and 
Chapter  House  are  Norman;  the  Cloisters  date  from  1361-1412;  the  ^  T 
W.  Facade  and  the  beautiful  8.  Porch  (fine  Norman  doors)  were 
added  in  1421-37 ;  the  stately  *Tower  (226  ft.  high),  with  its  beau- 
tiful tracery  and  pinnacles,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century.   The  Cathedral  suffered  considerably  in 
the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  Parliamentarians  are  said  to  have  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  cloisters  (1641).   The  whole  edifice  has  under- 
gone a  careful  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  and  Mr,  Waller.  The  ogee  arch  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  later  work  (14-16th  cent.).   The  Cathedral  is  420  ft.  long 
and  144  ft.  wide ;  height  of  nave  68  ft.,  of  choir  86  ft.  The  nave  is  * 

open  free;  the  £.  part,  including  the  crypt,  chapter-house,  and 
cloisters,  on  payment  of  6(2. ;  the  daily  services  are  at  10.30  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.    The  church  was  raised  to  cathedral  dignity  in  1641, 
having  previously  been  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  It  is 
now  associated  with  Bristol  (comp.  p.  118).   Comp.  the  handbook 
by  Waller  and  the  illustrated  account  by  Moore  (is,'), 
.         Interior.  Witb  tbe  exception  of  the  two  westernmost  bays,  tbe  arcbes 
[of  tbe  Kavb  are  aU  Kormsn.    The  massive  circular  piers  are  unusually 
lofty  0OVs  ft*)>  while  the  triforium  Operhapa  in  consequence  of  this)  is  very 
low  (comp.  p.  zzxvii).  The  yaulting  is  E.E.  (ca.  1240).  Host  of  the  stained 
glass  is  modem,  but  there  are  two  ancient  windows  (easily  distinguish- ~t 
able)  in  the  K.  aisle.    In  this  aisle  is  a  good  monument  to  tfrs.  MorleyU 
(d.  178^,  by  Flaxman;  and  there  is  a  statue  of  J>r,  Jtmer  (i749-1839)t  a  ' 
native  of  the  county  (comp.  p.  182),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave.  The  Dec. 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  S.  aisle  dates  from  about  1818.  —  In  the  Tran- 
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SBPT8  we  moetf  according  to  Mr.  Willii,  the  earliest  known  approach 
to  the  Perp.  atyle.  engrafted  on  the  Xorman  frame-work.  The  vaulting 
under  the  tower  i8  apparently  supported  by  curious  flying  arches,  which 
are  perhaps  unique.  The  reliquary  in  the  N.  transept  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  E.£.  work  in  the  church  (13th  cent.). 

JL     The  *Choib,  which  begins  one  bay  to  the  W.  of  the  central  tower,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  pure  Perp.  character.  The  form  of  the  tracery, 
the  elaborate  vaulting,  the  panelled  walls,  the  vast  E.  window,  the  rieh 
staUa,  taken  all  together,  produce  an  effect  unstarpasB.ed  perhaps  by  any 
other  choir  in  England.    Even  the  most  unobservant  visitor  will  see  at 
a  glance  how   the  choir   proper   forms   a   kind   of  Perp.    *cage^  inside 
the  original  Norman  frame,  the  screen  enclosing  It  being  carried  on  all 
sides   up    to  the   roof.     Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  toU  or  film  of 
tracery  thrown  over  the  original  walls.   Mr.  Willis  believes  that  some  of 
the  Korman  columns  were  pared  down  to  harmonise  with  the  new  design. 
The  date  of  this  (ca.  1361)  shows  that  the  Perp.  style  was  originated  and 
completed  by  the  masons  of  Gloucester.    In  the  ambulatory  cf  the  choir 
the    original  Xorman   arches    and  piers   are   left  undisguised.     The  E. 
^    ^Window  of  the  choir,  the  largest  in  England  (73  ft.  by  38  ft.),  is  filled 
with  fine  Stained  glass  of  the  14th  century.  The  window  is  actually  wider 
than  the  side-walls  that  contain  it.    The  somewhat  unusuid  feature  of  a 
window  at  the  W.  end  of  the  choir  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is 
^^mueh  higher  than  the  nave.  The  StalUf  with  grotesque  miserere  carvings, 
.      ^C  date  from  the  14th  cent. ;  the  Reredos  is  modem.    The  beautiful  Ueme 
J^         vaulting  of  the  choir  should  also  be  noticed.    Between  the  Presbytery 
T*   J^  and  the  N.  ambulatory  is  the  *  Tomb  of  Edward  IL  (murdered  at  Berkeley 
fs.  Castle  in  1327),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  canopy.  The  possession  of  the 

body  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth  Xq 
the  cathedral,  and  the  small  pulpit,  or  desk,  at  which  the  priest  stood 
A  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the   pious  pilgrims ,  still  exists  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  ambulatory.     From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  ambulatory 
T    "  projects   Ahboi    BoUler's    Chapel    (ca.   1445),    containing   the   *Tomb   of 
\Robtri  CurihoMe  (d.  1136),  Duke  of  Hormandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror,   with   a   curious   effigy   in  Irish   bog-oak.     The  corresponding 
chapel  (both  chapels  are  polygonal)  at  the  8.E.  angle  is  dedicated  to 
St.  PkiHp^  and  there  are  also  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  ambulatory  ad> 
.ioining  the  transepts.    The  one  to  the  8.,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrmo^  has 
been  restored  and  adorned  with  elaborate  coloured  decorations  by  Mr. 
.  Gambler  Parry  (comp.  p.  173).  —  We  now  ascend  to  the  Trifariwm  of 
.<4  the  choir,  reached  by  winding  stairs  in  the  W.  turrets  of  the  transepts, 
^  which  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  choir-aisles,  and  affords  access  to 
five  small  chapels  corresponding  to  those  below.     The  passage  at  its  B. 
end,  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel  (see  below),  is  known 
w\  as  the  ^Whispering  Gallery^  as  a  whisper  uttered  close  to  the  wall  at 
A        ^one  extremity  is  £stinctly  audible  at  the  other. 

The  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the  *Lax>t  Ghxpkl 

-V  (ca.  1490),  a  fine  Perp.  structure  with  old  stained  glass  (16th  cent.)  and  good 

*  Ueme  vaulting.  It  has  been  narrowed  at  the  W.  end  so  as  not  to  ohstruet 

the  light  of  the  great  E.  window  of  the  choir.   There  is  a  small  chapel  on 

each  side,  containing  the  tombs  of  two  bishops.    Above  the  chapels  are 

small  galleries,  which  mav  have  been  used  by  choristers. 

^   >i         The  *CLOi8Tax8  (1360-1410),  which  have  no  rival  in  England,  are  eik- 

tered  by  a  door  at  the  E.  end  of  the  29.  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  exquisite 

fan-vaulting  is  the  first  known  instance  of  its  kind  in  the  country.    The 

.    8.  walk  of  the  cloisters  contained  the  8criptorium  of  the  monks,  and 

At  the  N.  walk  their  Lavatory.  —  From  the  E.  walk  of  the  cloisters  wo 

enter  the  Chaptkb  Hodsb,  which  is  Norman,  except    at  the  E.  end, 

where  a  large  Perp.  window  has  been  inserted.  A  staircase  ascends  firom 

it  to  the  ^Cathedral  Libraht.  which  contains  a  copy  of  Ooverdale's  Bible 

(1636)  and  an  Anglo-8axon  MS.  of  the  10th  century. 

^         The  Gbtpt,  entered  from  the  8.  Transept,  is  mainly^  of  Norman  work- 

^  manship,  though  probably  including  relics  of  the  8axon  abbey  (p.  171), 

and  preserves  the  original  plan  of  the  E.  end  of  the  clkureh. 
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The  top  of  the  Towss  (226  ft.  \  visitors  seldom  admitted)  commands  a 
very  extensive  view.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  hangs  *Great  Peter',  a  bell 
weighing  nearly  8  tons.    The  chimes  play  at  1,  6,  and  8  p.m. 

The  triennial  musical  festivals  held  alternately  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  for  the  performance  of  oratorios 
and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music,  are  very  numerously  attended. 

To  the  K.  of  the  Cathedral  lie  some  remains  of  the  MonatUe  Buildings 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  in  which  the  see  took  its  rise  (see  p.  17l)« 
These  include  the  so-called  *Little  Cloisters'  (Perp.)  an4  several  £,E. 
arches.  Three  or  four  ancient  Oateways  to  the  cathedral -precincts  still 
remain,  the  most  interesting  being  the  West  OaU  (lHHh  cent.),  in  St.  llary''s 
Square.  The  modern  cross  opposite  the  latter  is  a  memorial  to  Mtkop 
Mooptr,  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  this  spot  in  1656.  The  new  Episcopal 
Palace  adjoins  the  monastic  remains.  The  picturesque  *Deanery,  to  the 
K.  of  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  carefully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
iB  the  old  Prior's  Lodge.  The  £.  end  of  the  fine  room  now  used  as  the 
Dean's  Library,  and  ox>ce  probably  the  Prior's  Chapel,  is  pure  Korman  of 
Oie  11th  or  early  12th  cent.;  and  the  curious  *slype'  beneath  it  is  of  the 
same  period.  The  bade  part  of  the  Deanery  is  of  timber  and  dates  from  . 
the  12th  or  18th  cent.;  it  contains  a  large  room  in  whifih  the  Gloucester  J* 
Parliament  of  Bichard  U.  (1877-99)  was  held.  * 

Gloncestei  contains  about  12  other  churches,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  8U  Jfan/  UJ^rypt  (Perp.)^  St,  Nicholas  (Perp.), 
8L  Mary  de  Lode ,  anf  isLMkhael ,  from  the  tower  of  which  the 
cnrf^  la  stll^  sounded  e^ffiiv"  erening.  Near  the  docks  are  the  ^^ 
scanty  remains  of  Llanthony  Priory,  originally  an  offshoot  from  the  '^'' 
priory  of  that  name  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  192).  The  New  Inn 
is  an  interesting  brick  and  timber  edifice ,  erected  about  1450  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Edward  II.  (p.  172). 

—  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town  is  a  Public  Park^  with  a  chalybeate^ 
spring.  The  Museum,  in  Brunswick  St.,  contains  Boman  antiquities 
ifound  in  the  neighbourhoottj-'^iEe  "fc^rns  of  the  cow  from 
Dr.  Jenner  (p.  171)  procured  his  original  stock  of  lymph, 
Southgate  St.  is  a  timber-framed  house  once  occupied  ~ 
Baikes  (1736-1811),  a  native  of  Gloucester  and  the  founder 
first  Sunday  School  in  England ;  and  there  is  another  Interesting 
old  house  in  a  passage  opposite  the  Fleece  Inn  in  WestgatS^St.  — 
Numerous  pleasant  walks  and  drires  may  be  taken  in  the  environs, 

—  The  'bore'  on  the  Severn  may  be  seen  from  Westgate  Bridge, 
or  to  greater  advantage,  about  2  M.  below  Gloucester. 

From  Gloucester  to  Bristol  and  to  Bath,  see  B.  15;  to  0iellenhum 
and  Birmingham^  see  R.  24.  Excursions  may  easily  be  made  to  the  Forest 
of  Beam  (p.  177)  and  the  VaUop  of  the  Wye  (p.  174). 

Passengers  for  Ross  and  Hereford  sometimes  change  carriages  at 
Gloucester  and  proceed  by  the  South  Wales  BaUway  (G.W.R.).  On 
quitting  the  town  we  obtain  a  good  retrospect  of  the  cathedral,  and 
afterwards  ei^Joy  a  succession  of  fine  views  of  the  valley  of  the 
Severn.  About  2  M.  from  Gloucester  we  pass  (on  the  right)  Highnam 
Church,  the  interior  of  which  was  elaborately  painted  by  the  late 
Ifr.  Gambler  Parry  (p.  172),  whose  house,  Highnam  Court,  is  seen 
on  the  same  side  farther  on.  ^—  At'(121V2  M.)  Orange  Court  our 
line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  South  Wales  (R.  26). 
Farther  on  we  pass  Blaisdon  Hill  on  the  right,  whUe  1  M.  to  the 
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left  is  Fiaxley  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley's 
'Widow'  (Mrs.  Boevy).  To  the  right,  at  (126  M.)  Longhope,  rises 
May  Hill  (1000  ft.).  127V2  M.  Micheldean  Road,  the  station  for 
(1^/2  M.)  Micheldean,  a  small  town  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  with  a  church  containing  a  flne  oaken  roof.  The  train  now 
enters  Herefordshirey  a  pleasant  cattle  -  grazing  district,  which, 
according  to  Camden  (^Britannia^)  *  would  scorne  to  he  considered 
seconde  to  any  other  county  throughout  all  England  for  fertllite  of 
soile',  adding  *that  for  three  W.W.W.  —  wheat,  wool,  water  —  it 
yieldeth  to  no  shire  in  England'.  The  traveller  should  not  omit  to 
taste  its  perry  and  cider.  To  the  left,  in  front  of  us,  rises  the  Penyard, 
132  M.  B018  (*Roydl,  near  the  church,  with  a  flne  view,  R.  &  A. 
from  4».  6d.,  B.  2-3».,  D.  3«.  6d.-5s. ;  Swan;  King's  Head),  a  pretty 
little  town  with  3675  inhah.,  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Wye, 
b  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge.  The  *Church,  a  hand- 
some  Dec.  and  Perp.  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  conspicuous  in  all 
views  of  the  town,  contains  the  tomb  (in  the  chancell  of  John  Kyrle 
(d.  1724),  the  *Man  of  Ross'  immortalized  in  Pope  s  well-known 
poem,  as  well  as  some  interesting  monuments  of^he  Redhall  family. 
Eyrie  also  planted  the  elms  in  the  Siurchyard ,  Tnd  inside  the 
church  arg,  ^c^  offshoots^  from  one  of  these  (now  dead) ,  which 
forced  their  way  oeTowTfie  wall.  The  house  (now  a  shop)  of  this 
V  eminent  philanthropist  on  500^.  a  year  is  in  the  market-place  and 
is  marked  by  his  bust.  Opposite  is  the  Town  Hall,  a  quaint  little 
^fbuilding,  supported  by  pillars  of  red  sandstone.  A  lovely  view  of  the 
Wye  is  obtained  from  the  ProspectWalk,  adjoining  the  churchyard. 

^  *Talle7  of  the  Wye.  Ross  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Lower  Wye,  the  'devious  Taga'  of  the  poet,  which  presents 
some  of  the  flnest  river-scenery  in  the  country.  The  river  also  flows 
past  l^em  AJbbey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  ecclesias- 
tical ruins,  wMle  Raglan,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  English 
castles,  is  within  easy  reach  of  its  banks.  The  Wye  flows  to  the  S. 
from  Ross,  passing  Monmouth,  and  joins  the  Severn  near  Chepstow 
(p.  177),  which  is  27  M.  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  but  about  40  M. 
by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

The  traveller  has  bis  choice  of  road,  rail,  and  river;  the  laat  route 
ia  preferable,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  digressions  on  foot.  A  boat 
with  one  boatman  from  Ross  to  Goodrich  Oastle  costs  (U.,  to  Symond's 
Tat  iOs.,  to  Monmouth  16s.,  to  Tintem  20«.,  to  Chepstow  dOt.;  with  two 
mcB  about  one-half  more.  For  boats  apply  at  the  Hope  &  Anchor  Ian. 
Boats  may  also  be  hired  at  (10>/2  X.)  Xonmouth.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  to  go  by  boat  to  Tintern  and  to  walk  thence  to  0^U  H.)  Chepstow,  as 
the  lower  (tidal)  part  of  the  Wye,  except  at  hieh  tide,  is  disfigured  by 
ugly  mudbanks.  This  walk  also  includes  the  WyndcUff  (p.  177),  con- 
sidered the  finest  single  point  in  the  valley.  Those  who  have  only  one 
day  at  their  disposal  should  visH  Svmond^sYat  aad  Tintern  by  rail,  and 
walk  from  the  latter  to  Chepstow  by  the  wyndoliff.  Xonmouth  is  the 
best  stopping-place  for  those  who  devote  two  days  to  the  trip.  *Trhe  rail- 
way skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  most  of  the  stations  are 
elose  to  its  banks.     The  times  and  fares  from  Kosa  are  as  follows:  to 
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,  Cnk  X.)  S^montTs  Forf  in  35  min.  (fares  U.  dd.,  10<f..  Ti/^tf.);  to  (13  V.) 
Monmouth  (Troy  Stetien)  in  35  min.  (2s.  2<f.,  If.  bd.Ai.  I<f0;  to  (22  M.) 
'  3Vii<«ffi  In  1  hr.--(3#.'>W>.,  2«,  4<i.,  1«.  lOd.);  to  ("2^/,  M.)  C%«p#ftw  in 
iVs-l'A  ^Y-  (^-  ^'v  ^M  2».  8x^<f.).  In  vammer  day-wciirsioft  tickets 
^ftre  Issued  at  loweir  fores.  Like  tlie  6ev«m«  tbe  Wye  Is  famed  fo«  its 
r  ^salmon  (*there  is  salmons  in  both'*),  and  the  fishery  brings  in  a  yearly  rental 
f  of  20,OOW.  The  lower  Wye  forms  the  boundary  between  Gloucestershire 
A  sad  Monmonthshiire.  The  *oOracle',  a  primitive  British  boat  made  of  hidos 
9  or  tarred  canvas  stretofaed  oyer  a  frame  of  timber  or  wi^ker^work^  may 
S  still  be  seen  on  the  Wye;  and  GUpin  ^The  Wye  Tour')  tells  of  an  ad- 
I  venturous  boatman  who  went  from  the  Wye  to  Lundy  (p.  160)  and  back 
a      in  one  of  these  frail  craft. 

*  Leating  Ross  by  boat  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  Wilton  Castle 

(12-1 6th  cent),  on  the  right  bank,  and  beyond  it  we  pass  nnder 
WiUon  Bridge,    Wilton  Castle  at  one  time  belonged  to  Thomas 
Qiiy,  who  beqne&thed  it  to  the  London  hospital  that  bears  his  name. 
About  41/2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  are  Goodrich  Courts  ^ 
a  modem  ittltation  of  «  medl»Tal  mansion,  and  *€hodrich  Cctstlej  ^ 
a  Ane  roin  dating  partly  from  the  12th  cent.  (adm»  6(2.],    It  was  at 
Goodrich  Castle  fin  1793)  that  Wordsworth  met  the  little  heroine 
of  *We  are  Seven.    Below  Goodrich  we  pass  nnder  (1  M.^  JTeme 
J^^j^  (tail.  Stat.;  Inn),   beyond  which  the  river  makes  an  im-         ^ 
mense  loop,  and  the  scenery  becomes  more  varied.    To  the  E. 
lies  the  Poreti  of  Dean  (p.  177).   At  the  end  of  the  loop ,   near 
(31/2  M.)  hydhfook  (stat  i  Qneen's  Head),  we  again  pass  under  the 
railway.  Farther  en,  at  (^/i  M.)  the  ^CoUwellBooka^  the  Wye  doubles 
back  upon  itself,   flowing  towards  the  N.  for  21/2  M.  and  then 
returning  to  within  600  yds.  of  its  former  channel.  The  tourist  may 
leave  the  beat  to  navigate  this  bend,  while  he  ascendA  *87mond'fl  4  ^ 
Yftt  (660  ft),  the  hill  at  the  neck  of  the  loop  y  commanding  an 
exquisite  view  of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  meadows,  not  nnUke  the- 
view  from  the  Maxlenbnrg  at  Alf ,  on  the  Moselle.    Close  by  is 
8y/mond^9  Yat  Station  (Saracen's  Head ;  Bocklea,  R.  &  A«  from  3s. ; 
Prospect  House  Temperance;  Symond's  Yat).  Boats  may  be  hired       { 
at  the  Rocklea  Hotel  for  excursions  to  Lady  Pofk  Cave  (adm.  6cl.),    -"^ 
etc   Symond*8  Yatls  separated  from  the  Oreat  Vowatrd  by  a  defile    ^^ 
4^  named  the  ^8laugkter\  and  both  hills  ure  crowned  with  ancient  en- 
campments.  The  river  then  flows  through  the  riohly*wooded  park 
of  the  Ley$t  and  the  valley  becomes  more  open.    Monmouth  is 
10 V2  ^*  ftom  Ross  in*a  direct  line,  and  about  twice  as  far  by  the 
river.  The  lead  misses  a  great  part  of  the  scenery.  ..     i 

^  Kdnmonth  (Beaufort  Arms;  King's  Head;  Bridge  Hotel;  Angel     fm 
Hotel),  a  town  with  6470  inhab.,  which  Gray  calls  Hhe  delight  of    ^ 
the  eye  and  the  very  seat  of  pleasure',  is  beautifully  situated  on  a    \Ji^ 
rising  ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye.   The    ^ 
old  CastUj  of  which  some  remains  still  exist,  was  the  birthplace  ^x^ 
of  Henry  y.  (1888-1422),  the  'Prince  HaV  of  Shakespeare.   ThejSFo 
room  in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  pointed  out.   On  the  old  bridge^*^ 
^  crossing  the  Monnow  is  an  Inter^tin^ffatgipai/  of  t^eJS^lLpent.,  •JT 
adjoining  wMch  is  a  small  Norman  ch!^el.  The  romancing  chron- 
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icier  Geoffrey  of  Monmoiith  (d.  1154)  was  bom  here,  and  a  build-   -y 
ing  (of  much  later  date)  is  known  as  *Gej|g[Qj^,  ^tl^dy*.    The  caps    Am 
iot  which  Monmonth  was  formerly  celebrated  (^wearing  leeks  in    m 
their  Monmouth  caps',  Henry  Y.,  iv.  7),  are  no  longer  made  here.^^ 
. — ^  There  are  two  railway-stations  at  Monmouth :  May  HiU^  near     W 
the  bridge,  and  Monmouth  Troy,  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Passengers     Ar 
for  Tintern  and  Chepstow  sometimes  haye  to  change  carriages  at     ^ 
the  latter,  the  train  going  on  to  Raglan,  Usk,  and  Pontypool  Road      1 
(see  below).  r 

The  *View  from  (SVaM.)  Eymlii  mil  (700  ft  above  the  rive?}  ascent      ^ 
1  lir.),  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  "Wye,  is  very  extensive  and  beantifol.       • 
About  1  If .  to  the  8.E.  of  this  hill  is  the  Buckstone,  a  focking-sione,  or 
^Logan  Stone'  (*View). 

Monmonth  is  a  good  centre  for  numerous  charming  excursions,  and 

tfhe  tourist  is  advised  to  interrupt  his  descent  of  the  Wye  long  enough 
at  least  for  a  visit  to  Bafrla»  (Beaufort  Arms)j  7  X.  to  the  S.W. ;  railway 
(a.  W.  B.)  in  V4  far. ;  fares  U.  2d,,  9(1.,  Id.  ^Baslaii  Oastl*  (adm.  M.), 
now  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  built  in  the  14-15th  cent.,  and  in  1646  was 
gallantly  defended  against  the  Parliamentarians  for  10  weeks  by  the 
Harquis  of  Worcester,  then  in  his  84th  year.  It  was  the  last  fortress  to 
hold  out  for  the  king.  The  second  marquis,  the  son  of  the  heroic  royalist, 
is  distinguished  for  having  invented  and  constructed  the  flrat  steam- 
%  engine,  which  was  set  up  at  Baglan  as  a  pumping  engine.    Lord  Raglan, 

the  British  commander  in  the  Crimean  War,  took  his  title  from  this  spot. 
■—  Beyond  Baglan  the  train  goes  on  to  (12  M.)  Vsk  (Three  Bakntme),  an 
ancient  place  with  an  old  church  and  castle  and  a  noted  salmon-fishery, 
and  (18  A.)  Pontypool  Road  (p.  193).  —  Other  interesting  places  near  Kon- 
mouth  are  (8  U.)  Skenfrith  Casile,  (ISVs  M.)  Orotmont  CaetU.  and  C9>/i  M.) 
WhUe  Castle, 

Below  Monmonth  the  valley  of  the  Wye  soon  again  contracts,  and 

f*  ^  is  enclosed  by  steep  wooded  hills.    The  railway  from  Monmonth  to 

Chepstow  skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way.  On  the  right  bank, 

-Q  M.  from  Monmonth,  lies  PenntUt,  near  which  is  Troy  H&use^ 

a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beanfort.    On  the  opposite  bank  are  varions 

traces  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  (4  M.) 

I       Bigaweir  we  reach  the  highest  point  where  the  flow  of  the  tide  is 

l^   perceptible.    About  2  M.  to  the  E.  is  St.  Bticnels  (p.  178).    The 

'^^    train  next  passes  (3^2  ^0  Tintern  Parva  and  Tintern  StoHony  both 

^    on  the  right,  and  after  rounding  another  loop  reaches  (1^2  M.)  the  >• 

r   ivy-clad  *Tiiitem  Abbey»  one  of  the  most  romantic  ruins  in  Eng-* 

>J^  land,  lying  in  i  gieen  meadow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  "Wye 

*;^  (adm.6d.). 

\  c^         The  abbey  was  founded  by  Cistercian  monks  in  1181,  hot  the  cburoh, 
%^     the  chief  feature  of  the  ruins,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  following  c^p» 
iV     tury.     The  building,   which  is  228  ft.  long,  is  a  fine   specimen  of  Dec. 
^     Ghothic.    The  roof  and  central  tower  are  gone,  'but  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
^'V    ture  is  still  well  preserved.     The  window-traeery  and  other  decontiOBS 
^    are  very  beautiful.    The  secular  buildings  are  much  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  431).     The  village  of  Tintern 
(Beaufort  Arms,  B.  AA.  4«.,  sometimes  over-crowded  in  summer;  George; 
Bo8b£.  Crown)  is  close  to  the  abbey.    The  railway-station  (see  above)  Is 
'^i  M.  distant  by  road. 
I    .  The  river- scenery  between  Tintern  and  (7  M.)  Ohepstow  is  ^ 
'  very  cb&%lii|,  though  it  lOSes  l&uch  of  its  attraction  at  low  tide 
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(see  p.  174).  We  skirt  the  base  of  the  wooded  Wyndcliff  (see 
below)-,  and  farther  on  pass  the  fine  rocks  known  as  the  *  Twelve 
Apostlei  (to  the  right).  As  we  approach  Chepstow  we  haye  a  good 
view  ot  the  castle. 

As,  however,  the  Wyndcliff  Is  one  of  the  points  that  no 
visitor  to  the  Wye  should  miss,  many  will  prefer  to  walk  from 
Tintem  to  (6^/4  M.)  Chepstow.  We  follow  the  road  leading  to 
the  S.  from  the  Abbey  to  (2^4  M.)  the  ^Moss  Cottage',  and  pass 
through  the  cottage  (fee  6(2.)  to  a  winding  path  which  ascends,  partly 
in  steps,  to  the  top  of  the  ♦Wyndcliff  (900  ft.).  At  the  top  we  tuin 
to  the  right  and  descend  a  little  to  reach  the  small  out-look  plat- 
form, which  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  river-scenery  iik 
Europe^  remarkable  fox  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  foliage.  The  A^ 
Severn  is  seen  in  the  distance.  In  descending  we  do  not  return  to 
the  Moss  Cottage,  but  keep  to  the  S.  (left)  at  the  point  on  the 
summit  where  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  regain  the  road  at  a  point 
73  M.  nearer  Chepstow.  After  1/2  ^-  ^oie  we  turn  to  the  left,  and 
then  follow  the  main  road  to  (2^/4  M.)  Chepstow.  On  a  Tuesday, 
however,  we  may  walk  through  *JPiercefield  Park,  from  near  the 
point  where  we  regain  the  road  to  within  3/4  M.  of  Chepstow. 


In  summer  a  coach  piles  daily  between  Tintem  Abbey  and  Chepstow 
.rtim 


^ 


(fares  U.  6<f.,  return  2s,  6d.),  starting  from  the  latter  about  11  a.m. 

Chepstow  (^Beaufort  Arms,  R.  &  A.  48. ;  George),  a  town  with 
3380  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  2^2  M.  above  its  junction  with 
the  Severn.  It  is  a  station  on  the  S.  Wales  line  from  Gloucester  to 
Cardiff  (see  p.  193).  *  Chepstow  Caslle  (adm.  6(2.),  on  a  height  com- 
manding the  river,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-l4th  cent,  and  is  an 
extensive  and  interesting  ruin,  enclosing  four  courts.  The  thinP 
court,  known  as  the  Chapel,  seems  to  have  been  the  original  Nor- 
man keep.  Martinis  Tower  was  for  20  years  the  prison  of  the  regi- 
cide of  that  name  (d.  1680;  buried  in  the  church),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  also  confined  here  in  1656.  A  good  view  of  the  castle 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  The  Ovarch  of  St.  Mary ,  near  the 
bridge,  has  a  Norman  nave  and  a  fine  Norman  W.  doorway.  Some 
parts  of  the  town-walls  and  an  old  gateway  are  stiU  in  situ. 

From  Chepstow  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Oaldicot  Castle  (adm. 
on  previous  written  application),  61/2  U.  to  the  S.W.,  and  to  Caerwent,  a 
Roman  camp  ( Venta  Silurum),  IVs  M.  to  the  K.  of  the  castle.     Freeman 
describes  Caldicot  as  surpassing  in  masonry  and  details  every  military     ^ 
building  he  had  seen,  being  fully  equal  to  the  best  ecclesiastical  work.        W 

The  Poreat  of  Dean,  the  triangular  district  between  the  Wye  and  the  ^ 
Severn,  as  far  N.  as  a  line  drawn  from  Ross  to  Gloucester,  was  formerly 
a  royal  domain  like  the  Kew  Forest  (see  p.  82) ;  and  the  crown  land  still 
amounts  to  about  25,000  acres.  It  is  now  in  great  part  a  busy  mining  dis- 
trict, producing  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ^  but  there  are  also  exten- 
sive tracts  of  picturesque  woodland,  which  repay  exploration.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  iJ.  to  S.  by  the  railway  from  Berkeley  Road  to  Lydhrook; 
and  visitors  may  conveniently  alight  at  Speech  House  Station  and  make 
the  Speech  House  Inn  (well  spoken  oO  their  headquarters.  The  Speeds^ 
House  contains  the    Verderers"   Court  (comp.  p.  8$).     The  trees  of  Ihe 
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Forest  are  chiefly  oaka  and  beeches.  Among  the  pleasantest  yoints  are 
the  Molly  Woody  close  to  the  Speech  House  ^  the  Sigh  Beeches^  2X.  to  the 
K.W.;  the  Spruce  Drive  and  Danhp  Beeches  ^  8Vs  X.  to  the  S.E.;  the 
Chreat  Oak,  i  H.  to  the  W.;  Pleasant  BHle^  Langham  Places  the  BMordean 
Hill  (865  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Forest,  and  St,  BriaveU  (p.  17Q, 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  an  interesting  church.  Visitors  interested  will 
easily  Qnd  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  colliery  or  an  iron-mine. 

Beyond  Ross  the  Hereford  line  passes  several  country-seats.  Sta- 
tions Fawley  and  Holme  Lacy,  The  grounds  of  Holme  Lacy  House 
(Earl  of  Chesterfield),  a  large  red  mansion  to  the  right,  are  open  to  the 
public  in  summer;  the  fine  gardens  on  Tues.  forenoon.  The  Wye  is 
crossed  several  times. 

^    144  M.  Hereford  (^Oreen  Dragon;   City  Arms,    commercial; 
1^        Mitre,  R.  &  A.  3d.  9(2.,  these  three  in  Broad  St. ;  Oreyhoundj  Merton^ 
%         unpretending ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms),  an  episcopal  city  with 
^       20,267  Inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  is 
%         of  very  ancient  origin.    It  was  at  one  time  strongly  fortified,  and 
%i        remains  of  the  old  walls  are  still  traceable.  The  %ee  dates  from  673, 
^k       when  it  was  detached  from  that  of  Lichfield.    The  Castle,  built  to 
«       hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  described  by  Leland  as  'one  of  the 
^flk      f ayrest,  largest,  and  strongest  castles  In  England*,  has  almost  wholly 
l(H^    disappeared ;  but  Its  name  survives  in  Castle  Oreen,  a  pleasant  prom- 
fj^*       enade  on  the  river  near  the  cathedral.  In  the  centre  of  the  Green, 
^*        which  occupies  the  site  of  the  outer  ward  of  the  Castle,  is  a  Column 
^^      to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,    Hereford  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.    The  cattle  and 
sheep  of  Herefordshire  are  highly  valued.  Hereford  was  the  birth- 
place of  David  Qarrick  (1716-79)  and  Nell  Owynne  (d.  1687). 
tf   The  •Cathedral  (88,  Mary  ^  Ethelbert),  the  fourth  church  on 
toe  same  site,  begun  in  1079  on  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor 
by  the  Welsh  (1056) ,  and  not  finished  till  1630,  naturally  shows 
an  interesting  mixture  of  architectural  styles.    The  nave,  S.  tran- 
sept, choir,  and  piers  of  the  tower  are  Norman ;  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  E.E.  (1226-46)  -,  the  N.  transept  was  rebuilt  in  1260-88;  the  N. 
porch  was  erected  about  1290.     The  central  tower  dates  from  the 
14th,  and  the  cloisters  from  the  16th  century.  The  addition  of  the 
outer  N.  porch  (about  1630)   completed  the  building  as  it  now 
stands.  The  W.  facade  was  marred  at  the  end  of  last  century  during 
the  'renovation'  undertaken  by  Wyatt  (p.  99)  in  consequence  of 
y    the  fall  of  the  W.  tower  (1786),  but  the  whole  building  was  after- 
^  wards  restored  with  success  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1866-63). 

The  daily  services  of  the  cathedral  are  held  at  10  a.m.  and 
4.30  p.m.  Visitors  are  requested  to  inscribe  their  names  In  a  book 
and  contribute  6(2.  to  the  building- expenses.  The  usual  entrance 
is  by  the  *North  Porch,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  Perp.  and  the 
inner  E.E.  (see  above).  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Cathe- 
.dral  are:  length  342  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  73  ft.,  length 
of  transepts  146  ft.,  height  64  ft. 
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Interior.    The  first  thing  to  strike  the  visitor  on  entering  the  Kays 
is  the  contrast  presented  by  its  severe  and  massive  piers  ana  arches  tp  ^ 
the  Dec.  features  of  the  exterior.    The  arches  are  adorned  with  chevron  ^ 
mouldings.    The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  poor,  dating  only  from  the  ^ 
restoration  of  last  cent,  (see  p.  178),  and  the  unsuitable  ornamentation  f* 
of  the  ceiling  is  also  modem.    The  oak  pulpit  is  Jacobean.    Among  the 
monuments  in  this  part  of  the  church  are  those  of  eShop  Booth  (16J^-36), 
in  the  K.  aisle,  and  air  Richard  Pembridge  (d.  1376),  in  the  8.  aisle.   Near 
the  latter  is  the  X orman  Font^  of  the  12th  century.  —  The  N.W.  Tbamsbpt, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Early  Dec.  style,  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  arches  of  unusual  form, 
and  elaborate  diaper  ornamentation.   The  modem  stained-glass  window  in 
memory  of  Archdeacon  Freer,  by  Bardman,  is  very  rich.     The  transept 
contains  numerous  monuments,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of 

4  BUhops  Peter  (fe  Aquahlanca  (1240-68)  and  *'Thomat  de  Cantilupe  (1276-82: 
the  last  Englishman  canonized  before  the  Reformation).  The  exterior  of 
this  transept  should  also  be  examined.  —  The  3.W.  Tbahsept  is  Norman, 
with  later  alterations,  and  some  authorities  believe  it  contains  part  of  the  ^ 
oldest  work  in  the  building.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  old  fireplace,  ^ 
an  unusual  feature  in  a  church.  Its  E.  aisle,  now  used  as  a  Vettry,  con- 
tains a  glass-case,  with  various  interesting  objects,  including  the  ^Here- 
ford  Use'  of  about  1270.  —  Above  the  crossing  rises  the  Oreat  Central 
Totoer  (166  ft.),  the  curious  work  in  the  lantern  of  which  resembles  a 
large  cage  with  bars  of  stone.  The  *Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  an  elaborate  Mttal  Screen,  executed  by  Skidmore  from  a  design  by 
Sir  O.  Qt.  Scott,  and  there  are  also  good  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles.  The  main  arches  and  triforium  of  the  choir  are  Korman,  the 
clerestory  E.  E.  The  E.  extremity  was  rebuilt  in  the  present  century. 
The  Episcopal  Throne  and  the  Stalls  date  from  the  Uth  cent.;  the  Altar, 
Sedilia,  ReredoSy  Stained  Glass  Windows,  and  Tiled  Pavement  are  modern. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  an  interesting  old  Bishop's  Chair,  dating  from  y 
the  11th  century.  Opening  off  the  K.  choir-aisle  is  Bishop  StatOfurp's 
Chantry,  a  small  chapel  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  To  the  W.  of 
it  is  a  door  leading  into  the  Cathedral  Library ,  which  was  formerly  ac- 
cessible only  by  the  gangway  across  the  large  window  in  the  N.W. 
transept  (see  above).  The  library  contains  many  volumes  of  great  interest 
and  value ,  nearly  all  of  which  are  chained  to  the  shelves.  In  the  S. 
choir-aisle  the  famous  *Sere/ord  Mappa  Mundi,  a  quaint  map  of  the  world  ^ 
executed  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  is  hung  in  its  original  frame, 
protected  by  modern  doors  of  oak.  Both  aisles  contain  the  monuments 
of  several  bishops.  —  The  choir  ends  at  the  E.  Tbansepts,  which  date  in 
their  present  form  mainly  from  the  lAth  century.   From  the  S.E.  transept 

^a  passage  called  the  Vicabs'  Cloisteb,  with  a  carved  wooden  roof,  leads 
to  the  Vicars'  College  (see  below). 

The  easternmost  arm  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Ladt  Chapel,   a  good  ^ 
example  of  E.E.,  containing,  among  others,  the  fine  tomb  of  Baron  de 
Qrandison  (d.  1368).    On  the  S.  side,  behind  a  lofty  stone  screen,  is  the 

A  Chantry  of  Bishop  Audley  (1492-1602),  who,  however,  is  buried  in  the 
*  chantry  he  built  at  Salisbury  after  his  translation  to  that  see  (p.  99).    A 

^loor  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  leads  to  the  Cbtpt,  said  to 

«Vbe  the  only  one  in  England  of  later  date  than  the  11th  century.  —  The 
^Gloistbbs  (16th  cent.)  are  entered  from  the  S.  side  of  the  nave.     In  the  « 
E.  walk  is  the  doorway  of  the  old  Ghapteb  House  ,  of  which  little  else 
remains.     The  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  traditionally 
fl^  known  as  the  'Ladye  Arbour\ 

The  College  of  Vicars  Choral,  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  is  in  the 
Perp.  style  (147D-1500).  The  Episcopal  Palace,  between  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  river,  contains  a  Norman  hall.  The  Cathedral  Orammar 
School,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral,  was  founded  in  the  14th  cent. 

After  the  cathedral  the  most  interesting  building  Is  probably 
the  so-named  *Old  House,  in  the  square  called  the  High  Town ,  •^ 
^^  12* 
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picturesque  example  of  a  half-timbered  dwelling  (16th  or  early 

^  17th  cent.),  now  used  as  a  bank.  In  St.  Peter's  Sq.,  a  little  to  the  E., 

M  is  St.  Peter's  Church,  containing  14  oaken  stalls  of  the  16th  century, 

-(The  Church  of  AU  Saints,  in  High  St,  to  the  W.,  contains  similar 

stalls  of  somewh^^JiAter  date.   Both  churches  have  lofty  spires. 

From  High  Town  (see  p.  179)  Widemarsh  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to 
(Ys  M.)  Coningshy  Hospital,  a  neat  little  building  (1614)  for  old 
soldiers  and  servants,  on  the  site  of  a  commandery  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  of  which  a  Norman  archway  still  remains.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Black  Cross  Hospital,  from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of 
Black  Friars  in  the  garden.  The  most  striking  of  these  relics  is  ^ 
the  *Preaching  Cross.  Opposite  the  Shire  Hall  is  a  Statue  of  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lciois  (1806-63),  M.P.  for  Herefordshire,  1847-52. 
^  —  Another  walk  may  be  taken,  westwards  from  High  Town  through 
High  St.  and  Eign  St.,  across  the  railway  bridge,  and  along  White- 
cross  St.  and  Whitecross  Road  to  (II/4M.)  the  White  Cross,  erected 
in  the  14th  cent,  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  Black  Death 
(1349).  To  the  left,  about  200  yds.  from  the  road,  are  the  Kennels 
of  the  North  Herefordshire  Hunt  —  A  good  view  is  obtained  from 
the  Town  Waterworks,  1 M.  to  the  S.W.,  reached  from  High  St.  by 
Broad  St.,  King  St.,  Nicholas  St.,  Barton  St,  and  Broomy  Hill.  — 
The  Museum,  in  Broad  St,  contains  local  antiquities,  fossils,  and 
birds.  —  There  are  two  railway-stations  at  Hereford:  the  Barr's 
^  Court  Station  of  the  G.W.  and  L.N.W.  railways,  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  town,  and  the  Barton  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  adjoining 
the  above-mentioned  bridge. 

Hereford  is  a  fairly  good  centre  for  excursions,  of  which  those   up 
and  down  the  Wye  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves:    In  both  directions 
1^  the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  will  meet  with  much  characteristic  English  river- 
w    scenery,  and  numerous  small  but  comfortable  inns  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  extend  the  walk  in  the  one  direction  to  Ross,  Monmouth, 
or  Chepstow  (comp.  p.  V7i  et  teq.),  ot  in  the  other  to  Hay,  Builth,  or 
Rhayader  (comp.  p.  205).  —  Among  other  places  of  interest  within  the 
compass  of  a  day's  excursion  are  Leomimter  (see  below) :  Malvern  (j^.  190} ;  ^ 
the  Black  Mtt.  (p.  192)-,  JHnedor  Bill,  a  Roman  camp  3  M.  to  the  8.  (viewjr  ^^ 
^  Holme  Lacy,  i  M.  to  the  fl.E.  (p.  178);  Kilpeck  Church,  t^k  M.  to  the  S.W., 
'  with  grotesque  Norman  sculptures  (see  p.  192) ;  St.  EthelherCe  Camp,  6  M .  to 
the  E.;  and  Tewkesbury  (p.  183). 

Fbom  Hbbeford  to  Shkewsbubt,  61  M.,  railway  in  i^lr-^h  hrs.  (8f.  A 
Qd. ,  be.  id.,  is.  dd.).   —   The   train   traverses    rich    pasture-land ,    pen-  * 
etrates  Dinmove  Hill,  *a  specula  to  see  all  the  country  about"  (Iceland),  by 
a  tunnel  (3/4  H.),  and  passes  several  unimportant  stations.  —  13  M.  Leo-fto 
minuter,  pronounced Ze«iM<«r  (Royal  Oak;  Talbot f  Rail.  R^reshmt.  Rooms),^ 
'  an  ancient  town  with  5675inhab.,  derives  its  name  from  a  priory  founded 
here  in  the  7th  century.    The   ^Church  of  83.  Peter  and  Paul  (restored 
1866-91),  one  of  the  finest  parish-churches  in  the  country,  exhibits  featorea  ^ 
of  all  the  principal  architectural  styles  from  Korman  to  Perpendicular.    It 
contains  an  ancient  ducking-stool.  Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  Clarke 
Alms  Houses  (1736 ;  rebuilt  1874)  and  the  former  Market  House  (1634),  removed 
in  1853  from  the  middle  of  the  town  to  the  pleasure-grounds  known  as 
The  Orange*    A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  New  Radnor  and  Presteign.  — 
From  (18  M.)  Woofferton  (Re&eshmt.  Booms),   where  we  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Teme,  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.  to  Tenbury,   Bewdley  (p.  IST), 
and  Kidderminster  (p.  263).    To  the  right  rises  Titlerstone  Clee  (1780  ft.). 
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2811.  Ludlow  (Feathert;  Angel),  h  "very  interesting  town  with  4460  in- 
hab.  and  many  fine  old  wooden  houses,  is  pyettily  sitoated  at  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Teme  and  the  Corve.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords 
President  of  Wales,  whose  *  Cattle,  still  magnificent  in  decay  (adm.  Qd,), 
was  bnilt  in  the  12th  century.  Hilton  here  wrote  his  ^<7omit#\  to  celebrate 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  the  office  of  Lord  Marcher; 
and  a  great  part  of  Butler's  ^Hudibrae"  was  also  written  within  its  walls. 
The  hall  in  which  *Comus'  waia  ^presented'  in  1684  is  still  in  titu,  and 
there  are  remains  of  a  circular  Norman  chapel.  The  *Ccll9ffiate  Chttreh 
of  St.  Lamrenee,  the  stately  Perp.  tower  of  which  is  conspicuous  from  the 
railway  (to  the  left),  contains  good  stained  glass  and  many  interesting  mon- 
uments. At  one  end  of  Broad  St.  is  the  Butter  Crots  and  at  the  other  is  the 
L^meg  Oate^  one  of  the  seven  original  town-gates.  Near  the  castle  is  a 
Mutevm^  with  an  extensive  collection  of  Silurian  fossils.  —  Pleasant  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  from  Ludlow  to  the  VignaU  (4  M.  \  view),  Bringe- 
wood  Chate  (3  H. ;  view),  Hap  Wood,  Dotonton  Castle,  Wigmore  Cattle, 
Stetmntcn  Laeey  (with  a  pre-Norman  church;  2V2  U.  to  the  N.),  etc. 

81  H.  Graven  Arms  (Craven  Amu;  Rail.Refreehna.Rocme)  is  the  Junc- 
tion for  the  Central  Walee  Railway  to  Llandrindod,  Swansea,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pembroke.  To  the  K.E.  (right)  another  branch  runs  to  (18  H.)  Much 
Wenlock,  (22  H.)  CoaJhrookdaU,  and  (28  M.)  Wellington  (p.  266).  Much 
Wenlock  (Oaskell  Arms;  Baven)  is  a  small  town  with  the  fine  ruins  of  a 
duniac  *Pnory,  which  was  founded  in  1060  and  exhibits  an  interesting 
mixture  of  Norman  and  €K>thic  architecture.  A  third  branch  runs  to  the 
left  to  Bishop's  Castle.  About  1  U.  to  the  8.  of  Graven  Arms  is  *Stokesay 
Castle  (18th  cent.),  surrounded  by  a  moat,  one  of  the  finest  castellated 
mansions  in  England. 

Farther  on,  the  line  runs  parallel  with  Watling  Street,  To  the  right 
are  the  Stretton  ffilU  (1676  ft.).  Beyond  (88  H.)  Church  Stretton  (Church 
Stretton  Hotel)  we  pass  three  unimportant  stations  .and  reach  — 

61  H.  Shrewsbury,  see  p.  286. 

From  Hereford  to  Malvern  and  Worcester  and  to  Newport  and  Cardiff, 
see  B.  25;  to  Brecon  and  Swansea,  see  B.  27. 

24.   From  Bristol  to  Gloucester ,  Cheltenham,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  and  Derby. 

XiDi^ND  Baixwat  (no  second  class)  to  (37i/s  H.)  Oloucetter  in  Vi-lV't  ^^* 
(fores  6s..  3«.  14.);  to  (43V2  M.)  Cheltenham  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  10<l.,  3«.7<i.); 
to  (66V3  M.)  Worcester  in  13/4-3  hrs.  (fares  8s.  8d.,  6«.  5V2<}.)i  to  Wh  M.) 
Birmingham  in  2V4-4V2  hrs.  (fares  12s.  id..  Is.  7V2(f.);  to  (180  M.)  Derby  in 
dl^lA-i*/^  hrs.  (fares  18s.,  10s.  lO^/td.).  —  Travellers  by  this  line  may  also  book 
through  to  Manchester  (6V4-4*/s  hrs. ;  24s.  id.,  13s.  Id.),  Liverpool  (5s/4-7hrs. ; 
24s.  Id.,  Ids.  9d.),  Edinburgh  (IIV4  hrs.;  66s.,  SOs.  iOyzd.),  and  Glasgow 
(ll»/4  hrs.;  66s.  6d.,  30s.  6V2rf.). 

Bristol,  see  p.  114.  —  3  M.  Fish  Ponds;  88/4  M.  StapU  Hill.  — 
At  (5  M.)  Mangotsfield  our  line  unites  with  that  from  Bath.  — 
IOV4M.  Tate,  6  M.  to  the  E.  (right)  of  which  lies  Badminton,  the 
large  house  and  park  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

From  Yate  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (71/2  M.)  Thorribury  (Swan),  with 
a  fine  cruciform  church  and  a  large  Tudor  castle,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  .1611,  but  never  finished. 

15  M.  Wickwar.  Near  (17  M.)  Cha/rfield  lies  Tortworih  Court 
(Earl  of  Ducie),  the  park  of  which  contains  the  largest  chestnut-tree 
in  England.  (66  ft.  in  circumference)  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
the  13th  century.  Oharfleld  is  the  station  for  WoUon-under-Edge, 
2  M.  to  the  E.  —  221/4  M.  Berkeley  Boad, 
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A  branch-line  diverges  benee  for  (7  M.)  Lpdnep  (p.  193)  and  tbe  De<m 
Forett  (p.  177),  crossing  tbe  Severn  by  a  magnificent  bridge  at  Sharpntn 
(p.  193).  Tbe  first  station  on  tbis  brancb  is  (2  M.)  Berkeley  (Berkeley  Arms), 
a  small  town  witb  5000  inhab.,  tbe  bzrtbplace  of  Edward  Jenner  (1749^ 
1823),  tbe  discoverer  of  vaccination.  *Berkeleff  (kutle  is  an  ancient  baronial 
castle,  witb  a  moat  and  keep,  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling  (Lord  Fitsbar- 
dinge  *,  open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.,  3-4).  It  contains  some  portraits  of  tbe 
Berkeley  family,  tbe  cabin  furniture  of  Admiral  Drake,  and  otber  interest- 
ing relics.    It  was  in  tbis  castle  tbat  Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  1327. 

24  M.  Coaly  Junction  is  the  station  for  Dursky  (Old  Bell),  a 
"wool-manufacturing  town,  wltli  a  Dec.  ohurch.  —  27  M.  Frocester 
(p.  Ivl) ;  2872  M.  Stonehouse,  junction  for  NaUsworth  and  8ttoud, 
has  another  station,  about  1  M.  distant,  on  theO.W.R.  (seep.  170). 

371/2  M.  Gloucester  (Midland  Station ;  Bfmt.  Roomg),  see  p.  170. 
—  Beyond  Gloucester,  the  cathedral  tower  of  which  Is  well  seen  to 
the  left,  we  pass  Churehdown  and  soon  reach  — 

43^2  ^>  Clieltenliam.  —  Hotels.  *Qubbn's,  in  tbe  Promenade; 
^Plough,  Higb  St.,  an  old  and  very  comfortable  bouse,  witb  tbe  largest 
stable-yard  in  England,  B.  A  A.  4«.,  D.is.\  Botal;  Fleegb,  commercial; 
Bbllbvub,  Lansdown,  private  botels. 

Restaurants.  George' t^  Higb  St. ;  LockU^  Clarence  St. ;  Cafi  ContinentaL 
Higb  St. 

Cabs.  For  1  pers.  is.  per  mile,  2  pers.  is.  6d.,  3  or  more  pers.  3s. ; 
for  eacb  addit.  1/2  H.  Bd.  —  Omnibuaea  ply  firom  tbe  railway -stations 
into  tbe  town,  and  the  botels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  tbe  principal  trains. 

Coach  daily  in  summer  to  (16  H.)  Broadtoay  (p.  188). 

Bail  way  Btation8«  Ch-ecU  Western  Station,  St.  James  Sq.,  for  Gloucester, 
London  (S^MVibrs.;  fares  19«.,  12«.,  9s.  6d.),  Oxford,  etc.;  Midland  Rail- 
way Station,  Queen^s  Boad,  for  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Birmingbam,  and  tbe 
Nortb. 

Opera  House  and  Theatre,  Begent  St.  —  Assembly  Booms,  Higb  St., 
for  balls,  concerts,  etc.  Visitors  apply  to  tbe  Committee.  —  Kusie.  Tbe  Town 
Band  performs  in  tbe  morning  and  afternoon  in  tbe  Hontpellier  Gardens 
and  otber  parts  of  the  town. 

Cheltenham,  a  frequented  and  well-built  Inland  watering- 
place  with  about  50,000  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  CheU, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Its 
springs  were  discovered  in  1716,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  visit 
of  George  III.  in  1788  that  it  became  a  faehionable  resort  The 
waters  are  chalybeate  and  saline,  and  are  considered  efficacious  for 
dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver.  The  Pump  Boom  is  in  the 
PittviUe  Gardens,  a  large  recreation-ground  to  the  N.  of  the  High 
St.,  and  there  is  also  a  spa  in  the  Montpellier  Gardens.  Among  the 
residents  are  numerous  retired  civil  servants  and  officers,  while  In 
winter  the  town  is  crowded  with  fox-hunters.  Anglo-Indians  form 
so  large  a  part  of  its  society,  that  the  town  has  been  called  ^Asla 
Minor'.  The  Cricket  Week,  held  in  August  in  the  College  Grounds, 
is  a  source  of  attraction  to  many  visitors.  Cheltenham  is  a  renowned 
educational  centre,  and  its  College,  in  the  Bath  Road,  ranks  high 
among  the  public  schools  of  England  (600  pupils).  It  possesses  a 
Museum,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  application.  There  is 
also  a  Ladies'  College,  attended  by  upwards  of  800  pupils. 

The  principal  business-street  of  the  town  is  the  High  Street^ 
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nearly  2  M.  long,  which  intersects  It  from  E.  to  W.    The  Promen- 
ade j  a  shady  avenue  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  High  St,  con- 
tains a  large  Winter  Oarden,  and  is  adjoined  by  the  MontpeUier  .. 
Oardensj  with  the  MontpeUier  Rotunda,  used  in  winter  for  halls  and 
concerts.  —  The  parish-church  of  8t,  Mary  was  erected  In  the  12- 
i5th  cent,  and  has  been  restored.   It  possesses  a  fine  rose-window 
and  a  finely  groined  N.  porch,  and  contains  a  brass  of  the  Greville 
family.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  cross  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored).  —       f 
Among  modern  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Public  Library 
and  School  of  Art,  near  the  G.  W.  R.  station,  and  the  Orammar  * 
School,  in  the  High  Street.  K 

The  euYirons  of  Cheltenham,  including  the  Cotstoold  Hills.,  afford  many    y. 
pleasant  excursions.  Among  the  places  most  visited  are  Leckhampton  Hill       i^^ 
(980  ft.;  view),  2  X.  to  the  S.;  Birdlip  (view)  and  beyond  it   Cranham       ^ 
Woodij  6  M.  to  the  8.;  Charlton  Kingt,  IVs  H.  to  the  E.;  Southam  de  la      vi 
Bere,  a  manor-house  of  the  15th  cent.,  2Vt  H.  to  the  N.  K.,  on  the  road       »^ 
to  Evesham  \  PMtUp  Manor  House^  and  Norman  Chapel,  6H.  to  theK.E. ; 
Winehcombe  (fine  church)  and  *8udeUy  Castle  (with  the  grave  of  Eatherine 
,   Parr),  41/2  H*  beyond  m>utham:   Andovers/ord  (Frog  Mill  Inn),  7  M.  to 
the  E.,  on  the  line  to  Chipping  Norton  (p.  188)*,  the  Seven  /Springt,  another 
claimant  to  be  the  source  of  the  Thames  (comp.  p.  170),  S'/s  to  the  S. ;  an^ 
the  Rom€m  Villa  at  Chedvorth^  9  H    to  the  S.  E.  —  Bailway-excursion# 
may  be  made  to  Berteley  Castle  (p.  183),  Tewtethurp  (see  below),  Gloucester 
(p.  170),  Eveeham  (p.  188),  and  Worcester  (p.  184). 

Beyond  Cheltenham  the  train  next  reaches  (47  M.)  Cleeve,  the 
station  for  Bishops s  Cleeve,  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  fine  *Ghurch  has 
a  Norman  W.  front  and  a  Transition  porch,  with  good  stone  groining. 
-—  61  M.  Ashehurch  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (2  M.)  Tewkesbury 
(see  below)  and  (13  M.)  Malvern  (p.  190),  and  of  another  to  Eves- 
ham (p.  18»)  and  Stratford-on-Avon  (see  p.  248). 

I        Tewkeabnxy  (Bwanf  Hop- Pole;  Bell),  the  Etoeessa  of  the  Romans  and     . 
Theoeebyrig  of  the  Saxons,  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  6269  inhab.,  at  ^ 
the  confluence  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of   ^ 
its  noble  abbey-church.    It  is  no  longer  famous  for  its  mustard  as  in  the    '^ 
days  when  Falstaff  averred  that  Poins's  wit  was  ^as  thick  as  Tewkesbury    v 
muatard'  (Henry  JV,,  Part  n.  11.  4).    Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  founded  in  * 
715,  and  its  *  Church,  dating  mainly  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent.,     ^i 
ranks  among  the  most  important  Norman  edifices  in  the  country.    It  has    ^^ 
been  restored  and  is  still  used.     [Visitors  are  admitted  from  9.30  a.  m.  -XI 
^^     till  dusk  or  6.80  p.m.,  and  are  expected  to  contribute  6d.  towards  the^^ 
^       Restoration  Fund;  adm.  to  the  roof,  triforium,  or  tower  ^d.  extra  for"^* 
1  pers.,  3^.  each  for  a  party.]    The  hexagonal  choir,  with  its  radiating  ^ 
^.    chapels,  is  in    the  Dec.   style ;   and  many   of  the  windows,   chantries,^- 
^■^  vaults,  and  other  details  are   either  Dec.  or  Perpendicular.     The  chief     * 
^^  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  massive  Norman  Tower  (132  ft.  high), 
J(      an  E.  £.  chapel  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N.  transept,  the  chevet  of  chapels 
vC.      at  the  E.  end,  and  the  curious  recessed  Porch  and   Window  of  the  W.  y 

^  facade,  the  composition  of  which  is  probably  unique.    The  interior,  both 
^^       of  nave  and  choir,  is  very  impressive.     The  vaulting  of  the  nave  has 
^C*      been  coloured  by  Xr.  Gambier  Parry  (p.  173),  who  has  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  decorators  of  the  ceiling  of  the  choir.   The  handsome 
^      tiled  flooring  of  the  choir  is  copied  from  ancient  patterns  found  during 
^      the  restoration.    Among  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  interesting   | 
Nk      monuments  are  the  *Despenser  Tomb  (14th  cent.),  on  the  N,  side  of  the   I 
choir;  the  Founder" s  Chapel,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  choir,  erected  over  the  | 
tomb  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  (d.  1107),  the  builder  of  the  original  Norman  | 


^ 

^ 
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church;  the  braM  below  the  central  tower,  marking  the  soppofled  grave 

of  Frince  Edward  of  WaUi,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (see  be- 

I    low) ;  the  *  Warwicl  Chapel^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  choir,  erected  by  Isabel 

•^  Despenser  about  1425;  and  the  tombs  of  numerous  Ahhots.    The  stained 

glass  in  the  choir  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  century.    The  remains  of 

the  secular  buildings  are,  with  the  exception  of  the   Oate  JETokm,  eom- 

.  paratively  uninteresting.    The  town  contains  numerous  timber  houses  of 

I   the  16-i7th  centuries.   —  The  so-called  ^Bloody  M9adcw\  >/*  V.  to  the 

I  S.  of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  14T1,  at 

^     I  which  the  Yorkists  gained  a  decisive  victory  (see  above). 

V  Tewkesbury  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  Deerhurat,  situated  on 

^        the  Sevtrn  (a  pleasant  trip  by  boat),  2V2  M.  to  the  8.,  and  possessing  a 

f  fine  pre-Norman  *  Church.   The  tower  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  pre-Nor- 

man   architecture.     An    interesting   pre-l?orman   *  Chapel  has  also   been  J( 

brought  to  light  at  an  old  farm-house,  near  the  church.    A  stone  found 

^^^^    '^vt^j.  bearing  the  date  10^  fnow  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  ^C;^  ^^ 

W        p.  233)  makes  either  thecB\irch  or  chapel  (for  authorities  differ  as  tOv^^^ 

'^        which  it  belonged  to)  the  earliest  dated  ecclesiastical  building  in  England.  ^ 


borough  we  cross  the  railway  from  Worcester  to  ETesham.  ^^^^^ 

^      65^/2  M.  Worcester.  —  Hotels.  Stab  (PI.  a;  C, 8),  Foregate  St.,  near  the    i^  I 
Foregate  station,  B.  &  A.  bt,\  Bell  (PI.  b),  TJNicoKif  (PL  e),  *Cbown,  all  in  *s^ 
Broad  St.  (PI.  G,  4);  Hop  Uabket  (PI.  d;  C,  3),  Foregate  St. ;  Gbbat  WxarEBir 
(PI.  h;  D,  3),  close  to  the  joint  railway-station. 

Gabs.  For  1-2  pers.,  per  drive  Is.,  8  pers.  Is.  6<l.,  ipers.  2«.;  luggage 
up  to  66lbs.  free,  beyond  56lbs.  Is.  per  cwt.  —  Tramways  traverse  some 
of  the  streets.  —  In  summer  a  small  Steamer  plies  to  Holt  and  other  places 
on  the  Severn. 

Bailway  Btetions.  1.  Joimt  BtaUon  (PI.  D,  8)  of  the  Great  WesternBail- 
way  and  the  Midland  Bailway,  at  Shrub  Hill,  1/2  K.  to  the  E.  of  the  centre 
of  the  city;  2,  3.  Foregate  Street  Station  (PI.  C,  3)  and  Henwicl  (PI.  A,  4), 
for  the  G.  W.  B.  trains  to  Hereford  and  South  Wales. 

Baoe-Oourse  (PI.  A,  2,  3),  by  the  river;  races  in  March,  July,  and  Nov.* 

Worcester^  an  episcopal  city  with  43,000  Inhab.,  lies  on  the 

•^   left  bank  of  the  Severn^  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  district.   Its 

^^    principal  industrial  products  are  gloYOS,  porcelain,  boots  and  shoes, 


A 


r^    principal  maustnai  products  are  giOYOS,  porcelain,  ooots  ana  snoes 
v^*  vinegar,  and  Worcester  sauce.   Its  hop>market  is  very  important. 

Worcester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready a  British  town  of  some  importance  (Caer  Ouorangonf)  when  the 
Bomans  captured  it  and  made  it  one  of  their  military  stations.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Wigoma  Ceaster,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a  soft- 
ened form.  At  first  the  town  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield, 
but  it  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  independent  see  in  680.  The 
castle  was  built  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  was  occupied  by  several  of 
the  earlier  English  sovereigns.  Worcester  was  frequently  besieged  and| 
burned  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  no  other  English 
town  of  equal  importance  has  had  a  more  chequered  history.  The  last 
and  most  celebrated  siege  was  that  of  1651,  when  Charles  II.  and  his 
Scottish  troops  were  defeated  by  Cromwell  before  the  town  after  a  very  * 

severe  struggle,  and  the  young  prince  narrowly  escaped  capture.    The  city      ^m 
motto,  *Civitas  in  Bello  in  Pace  Fidelis',  refers  to  this  period  of  loyalty.      •^ 

A  good  general  view  of  Worcester  and  its  Cathedral  is  obtained  ^ 

from  the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  (PI .  B,  4).  The  slender  spire,  which  ^ 

is  80  prominent  on  the  E.  bank,  belongs  to  the  Church  of  St  An-  ^ 
drew  (PI.  0,  4),  and  was  erected  In  the  middle  of  last  centonr. 
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*  The  •Cathedral  (PI.  C,  5),  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  lies  on  the  river,  at  the  S.end  of  the  main  thorongh- 
fare  formed  by  Foregate  St,  the  Cross,  and  High  St.   In.  plan  it  is 
a  donble  cross  with  very  short  transepts,  and  with  a  chapter-house 
and  spacious  cloisters  on  the  S.  side.    Its  length  is  450  ft;  its 
width  in  the  nave  78  ft.,  and  across  the  W.  transepts   126  ft.; 
and  its  height  60-67  ft.     In  general  characteristics  it  is  E.  E. 
and  Dec,  but  it  includes  specimens  of  all  styles  from  the  Nor-  ^ 
man  down  to  the  latest  Perpendicular.    The  present   church  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  one  built  by  8t.  Wulfstan  in  the  Hth  cent., 
of  which  the  crypt,  the  two  W.  bays  of  the  nave ,  the  interior  of 
the  chapter-house,    and  some  portions  of  the  walls  now  alone ^  ^ 
remain.    The  oldest  parts  of  the  church  as  re-erected  are  the  choir 
and  lady-chapel,  which   date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th 
century.    The  N.  side  of  the  nave  belongs  to  the  Dec,  and  the  S. 
side  to  the  early  Perp.  period;  but  they  are  very  similar  in  general 
appearance.    The  central  tower,  196  ft.  high,  was  completed  in 
1B74,  and  shows  traces  of  the  transition  from  Dec.  to  Perpendicular,  y 
The  whole  edifice  was  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
O.  O.Scott,  and  this  restoration,  though  urgently  needed  and  carried 
out  with  great  taste,  has  somewhat  impaired  the  interest  of  the  ex-  f 
tenor  by  depriving  it  of  its  air  of  venerable  antiquity.    Visitors  are 
admitted  from  9  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  9.30  to  5  in  winter;  6c2.^   ^ 
is  charged  for  adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt,  and  6d.  extra  for  the  as-  ^ 
cent  of  the  tower  (week-day  services  at  10.16  a.m.  and  4.16  p.m.J. 
The  most  famous  bishops  of  Worcester  were  Wulfstan  II.  (1062-95), 
Cantelupe  (13th  cent.),  Hugh  Latimer  (1536-39),  Prideaux  (17th   ' 
cent.),  Stillingfleet  (1689-99;  see  below),  and  Hurd  (1781-1808). 
The  usual  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  is  by  the  N.  Porch  (1386). 

The  imposing  ^Interior  bMj^n  its  magnificent  groined  roof,  extend- 
ing in   an  unbroken  line  for  430  ft.,  a  feature    that  perhaps   no  other  ^_« 
English  eathedral  can  match.    The  modem  decoration   has  been  carried*^ 
out  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  the  tiled  flooring  being  particularly   ^ 
worthy  of  notice.    The  stained  glass  is  modem.    With  the  exception  of  its    >^ 
W.  end,  the  Navb  in  its  present  form  is  later  than  the  choir,  and  there 
are  differences  of  detail  between  its  X.  and  8.  sides  (see  above),  the  ad- 
vantage lying  with  the  older  work  on  the  N.    The  unusual  arrangement  < 
of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  two  Transitional  Norman  bays  i  ' 
the  W.  end  should  be  noticed.    The  arched  recesses  in  the  wall  of  tl 
8.  aisle  prove  that  the  lower  part  of  it  is  a  relic  of  the  Norman  cathedral.     ^^ 
The  "W.  end  of  the  nave  was  completely  altered,  and  the  W.  entrance  wasC 
blocked  up  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century.    At  the  W.  end  of  the^; 
8.  aisle  is  a  mural  monument  to  Bishop  Cfauden  (d.  1662),  believed  to  be   v^ 
the  real  author  of  the  ^Eiion  BasiUie\  ascribed  to  Charles  I.  The  hand- 
some modern  Pulpit  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Lord  Dudley. 

The  W.  TsANSBPTS  contain  a  good  deal  of  Norman  masonry,  partly 
concealed  by  later  work,  of  which  the  Perp.  veil  of  tracery  in  the  8. 
arm  is  noteworthy.  The  difference  between  the  Norman  and  later  masonry 
is  easily  recognised.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  N.  arm  is  a  Norman  arch, 
*"  below  which  has  been  placed  the  monument  of  Bishop  Hough  (d.  1743), 
♦  a  master-piece  of  RoubiUae.  Bishop  Stilling/leet  (d.  1699)  is  also  buried  here. 
The  8.  arm  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  Organ,  another  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Dudley,  adapted  in  1896  to  Hope  Jones's  electro-pneumatic  system. 
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n  The  *Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  one  of  these  elaborlite 
screens  which  may  he  looked  upon  as  the  signs  -  manual  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott's  restorations  \  and  there  are  also  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles.  The  choir  dates  from  the  purest  E.  E.  period,  and  impresses  by 
its  richness  and  uniformity.  As  at  Salisbury  (p.  99),  slender  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  design.  The 
carving  of  the  bosses  and  capitals  is  very  delicate,  and  the  modem  paint- 
ing of  the  groined  roof  is  effective.  The  *8talU  date  from  1879,  and  have 
been  restored  and  supplemented  by  modem  work ;  the  misereres  are  very 
quaint.    The  Episcopal  Throne  and  the  Reredos  are  modem;  the  Pulpit 

^  dates  from  1G04.  ITear  the  centre  of  the  choir  is  the  Monument  of  King 
John  (d.  1216),  who  died  at  Newark  (p.  368)  and  was  buried  here  at  his 
own  request;  the  monument  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  -  tomb  of  the 
16th  cent.,  surmounted  by  an  effigy  of  the  13th,  said  to  be  the  earliest 
existing  effigy  of  an  English  monarch.      To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the 

•  4  Chantry  of  Prince  Arthur^  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  at  Lud- 

low Castle  (p.  18 L)  in  1502  and  was  interred  here;  the  chantry  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style.  Adjacent  are  the  monuments  of  Lord  Dudley 
(d.  18S5)  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (d.  1876).  The  S.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  adjoined 
by  an  E.  E.  chapel. 

Beyond  the  sanctuary,  forming  the  E.  termination  of  the  Cathedral,  is 
the  Ladt  Chapel,  erected  before  the  choir,  which  was  built  to  har- 
monize with  it  in  structural  and  ornamental  treatment.  On  the  8.  wall 
«^is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton's  wife,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Ken, 
with  a  quaint  epitaph,  doubtless  written  by  her  husband;  and  near  it  is 
a  fine  effigy  of  the  14th  century.  The  episcopal  effigies  in  front  of  the 
altar  are  those  of  Bishops  de  Blots  (d.  1286)  and  de  Cantilupe  (d.  1266). 
i  The  sculptured  Arcade  running  round  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  B.  Tran> 
SEPTS  is  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  N.E.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of 
Mrs.  Dighy  (d.  1820),  by  Chantrey. 

*  tf        The  ♦Crypt,  entered  from  the  8.W.  Transept,  resembles  that  of  Glou- 
'  cester  in  preserving  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  earlier  Norman  church. 

It  differs,  however,  from  that  and  other  Norman  crypts  in  the  lightness 

and  elegance  of  its  supporting  columns.    The  groined  roof  is  also  fine. 

.  The  Perp.  Cloisters,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave,  have 

y   been  carefully  restored.    In   the  N.  walk  of  the  Cloisters  is  a  tomoetone 

bearing  the  single  word  *Miserrimus\    The  somewhat  prosaic  explanation 

is  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  a  Minor  Canon,  who  was  deprived  of  his 

preferments  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  accession  of 

William  III.  Wordsworth's  well-known  sonnet  takes  a  more  romantic  view. 

^ .        From  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  we  enter  the  decagonal  'Chaptrr 

^  House,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  vaulting  borne  by  a  single  eolmmn 

in  the  centre.    The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  mainly  Norman,  while  the 

windows  are  of  later  insertion. 

From  the  top  of  the  Tower  (adm.  6d[.),  which  contains  a  set  of 
chimes,  a  fine  view,  extending  to  the  Kalvem  Hills,  is  enjoyed. 

The  Chapter  Library,  now  housed  in  the  triforium  of  the  S.  aisle 
of  the  nave,  contains  about  4000  printed  vols,  and  some  interesting  MSB. 
—  Triennial  Musical  Festivals,  see  p.  178. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory ,  irlth  which  the 
Oathedral  was  originally  connected,  the  most  Important  U  the 
^Refectory,  to  the  S.  of  the  Cloisters,  a  line  hall  of  the  14th  cent, 
120  ft.  long,  with  a  Norman  crypt  below.  It  Is  nsed  for  the  Oathe- 
dral Grammar  School,  and  has  lately  heen  restored.  The  present 
ceiling  Is  an  Imitation  of  the  original.  To  the  W.  of  the  Cloisters 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Dormitory,  and  to  the  E.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  College  Green,  are  the  ruins  of  the  OueatenSaU  (1320).  —  The^ 
principal  entrance  to  the  College  Green  Is  the  so-called  Edgar^s  ^ 
Tower  or  St.  Mary's  Oate ,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Cathedral ; 
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It  perhaps  dates  from  about  1600.  To  the  S.  of  the  College  Green 
stood  "Worcester  Castle,  of  which  no  trace  has  been  left.  •View  of 
the  Severn,  with  its  two  bridges,  and  of  the  snburbs  on  the  left 
bank,  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the  close.  The  Malvern  Hills  form 
the  background. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  river,  is  the  old 
Episcopal  Palace,  now  the  Deanery  (PI.  C,  4).  The  present  residence 
of  the  Bishop  is  HartUbury  Castle  (see  below). 
1^  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Diglis  St,  are  the  Rotal    . 

A    PoBOBiiAiN  WosKs  (PI.  C,  5),  osUblished  in  1751,  which  cover  five  T 
acres  of  ground  and  employ  over  600  hands  (visitors  admitted  from 
10  a.m.  till  dusk,  closed  12-2.15;  Gd.).    The  various  processes  of 
manufaetnre  and  the  collection  of  old  Worcester  are  very  interesting. 
Worcester  china  is  noted  for  Its  hard  enamel  finish. 

Following  the  High  Street,   which  leads  to  the  N.  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral,  we  soon  reach,  on  the  left,  the 
GuiLDHAU.(Pl.  C,  4;  open  10-6  in  summer,  10-4  in  winter),  a  sub- 
stantial building  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  it  is  adorned  with  statues  ^ 
of  various  monarchs  and  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Plenty,  ^^ 
Chastisement,  Peace,  and  Industry.  The  hall,  110  ft.  long,  contains  '^ 
two  brass  cannon,  one  of  which  was  used  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Opposite  the  Guildhall  is  the  Market  House, 

The  High  Street  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by  the  Crossj  a     i 
street  so  named  from  the  old  City  Cross,  long  since  removed,  and 
-    tbis  in  turn  is  prolonged  by  Foregate  Street^  the  principal  street  in     ^ 
the  town.    To  the  right  is  the  Hop  Market  (PI.  C,  3),  which  presents    S 
a  busy  scene  in  the  hop-season.    The  Public  Library  #  Museurn^  ^ 
L  (PI.  0,  3),  also  in  Foregate  Street,  contains  a  good  collection  of  nat-^ 
jiral  history  specimens  (open  daily,  10-8).  ^ 

Among  the  otiier  ehurckes  of  Worcester  the   most  noteworthy  ar^ 
St.  Stephen's  (heyond  PI.  B,  1),  with  a  good  interior,  and  Holy  Trinitirp 
(PI.  D,  8),  near  the  railway-station,  with  the  fine  timbei^roof  (14th  cent.)||| 
from  the  Guesten  Hall  (see  p.  186).  —  The  Commandery  (PI.  G,  4),  In  Sid-v 
bury,  originally  a  hospital,  but  now  private  property,  is  a  fine  specimen  T 
of  domestic  architecture  of  the  time   of  Henry  VIII.  —  The  house  from 
j^  which  Charles  II.  escaped  by  the  back-door,  as  his  enemies  were  entering 
at  the  front  (comp.  p.   184),   is  pointed  out,  opposite  the   Com  Market 
(PI.  C,  4).  —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Lea  A  Pei-rins"  Manv^actory  of 
'Worcester  Sauce",  to  the  Vinegar  Works  of  Hilly  Evans,  d:  Co.  (with  a  cask 
holding  114,600  gallons),  and  to  the  Glove  Md/mfaetories  of  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Foumes  Brothers. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Worcester  offer  little  to  interest  the  tourist, 
but  excursions  may  be  made  to  DroHwich  (p.  189),  Evesham  (p.  188), 
Malvern  (p.  190),  Warwick  (p. 243),  and  Stratford  (p.  248).—  From  Worcester 
to  Hereford,  see  B.  25. 

Fbou  Woboestkb  to  Shbbwsblrt,  62  K.,  G.  W.B.  in  2V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares 
8«.  6d.,  5s.  6<i.,  4s.  SVac^O-  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  To 
(6V«M.)  Sroitwioh,  see  p.  189.  —  IIV*  M.  Hortlebury,  with  Harilebvry  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  originally  built  in  the  19th  cent., 
but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  18th.  The  library  contains  the 
valuable  collection  of  Bishop  Hurd  (d.  1808),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
An  avenue  of  elms  in  the  park  was  planted  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  (1659-99). 
14  K.  Stourport  (Swan),  with  a  bridge  over  the  Severn.    17  M.  Bewdley 
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(George),  an  attrsctiTe  little  market-town  (9000  inhab.),  bM  manufactares 
of  horn,  powder-flasks,  etc.  Opposite  the  Ghweh  (18th  cent.)  are  the  Pviblic 
Library  and  Uwtum.  ()mnil)ase8.pl7  every  Vs^'*  to  Kiddermimter  (p.  263), 
3  M.  to  the  N.E.  Bewdlev  is  a  station  on  the  line  from  Kidderminster 
to  Woofferton  (p.  180).  —  2OV2  M.  Arley^  with  an  interesting  ohurch  and  a 
Roman  camp;  22*/4  M.  Highley;  26  M.  Hampton  Loade;  271/4  M.  Eardingion. 
—  29 Vs  M.  Bridgnorth  (Crown;  Royal)^  a  hnsy  carpet-making  town,  consists 
of  a  *High  Town'  and  a  'Low  Town"*,  connected  by  a  lift  as  well  as  bv 
flights  of  steps.  Only  a  fragment  remains  of  the  CaMe^  bnilt  in  the  12th 
cent,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Saxon  stronghold,  and  destroyed  in  1646. 
The  Church  of  St.  Leonard  is  almost  entirely  modern ;  it  contains  several 
1^  old  cast-iron  tombstones,  a  metal  chalice  and  paten  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  ^ 
1  sword  of  Col.  Billingsley  (slain  in  1646),  and  an  oaken  chair  once  belong- 
ing to  Bishop  Heber.  The  Town  ffcUl,  resting  upon  pillars,  was  bnilt  in 
1662  (restored  1838).  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  bom  (1728) 
in  an  ancient  timber-built  house  at  the  end  of  the  Cartway.  —  SS*/*  H. 
LMey.  861/2  M.  Coalport,  noted  for  its  pottery  and  tiles.  38Vs  H.  Irot^MdgB  * 
Broseley.  The  former  owes  its  name  to  a  bridge  over  the  Severn  con- 
structed in  1779,  said  to  be  the  first  iron  bridge  successfully  erected.  40  M. 
Buildwas,  with  a  beautiful  ruined  abbey,  founded  in  1135,  is  the  junction 
for  Kuch  Wenlock  (p.  181).  -—  62  M.  Shretttbury,  see  p.  266. 

Fbom  Woscbstbb  to  Oxfobd,  67  K.,  O.  W.  B^  in  2-8i^  hrs.  (9s.  6d., 
*  ^^  6s.,  4s.  9d.).  —  8U.  ffrjAm^.  Ipnvftnfrv  AVm«.  Three  Tans),  with  a  hand- 
J"  W%  some  abbey-church.  With  a  square  tower  of  the  14th  cent. ;  II1/2  M.  Flad- 
Jj  ^  \  buryj  also  with  a  fine  church  (Perp.).    We  then  cross  the  Avon. 
^^     M  14  K.    Bvesham   (Crown;  Northwick  Amu;  Railway)^  a  small  town  t* 
^  ^     with  6836  inhab.,  in  a  fertile  valley,    celebrated  for  its  orchards  and 
N^  market-gardens.    Here  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,    defeated 
^^  and  slew  Simon  de  Kontfort  in  1266.    Of  Bv9*ham  Ahhey^  founded  in  the 
1^     8th  cent,  nothing  now  remains  except  the  fine  *Bell  Tower  (1638)  and  J^ 
^     a  Norman  Gateway;   the  former  is   visible    from  the  train,    above  the 
trees  to  the  left,  as  we  enter  the  station.    Simon  de  Uontfort  was  buried 
In  the  abbey,    within  the  churchyard  are  the  churches  of  Bi.  Lawrence  d 
(fine  fan -vaulting)  and  All  Saints,   both  erected  by  the  monks  of  the 
abbey.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Evesham  is  the  village  of  Wickham- 
^^ford,  the  church  of  which  contains  the  flat  tomb  (near  the  altar)  of  Pene-     . 
>i%lope  Washington  (d.  1697),  bearing  the  Washington  coat-of-arms.  Broadway^ 
%*(Lygon  Amu),  a  quaint  little  place  3  K.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction.    * 
^'^with  interesting  Elizabethan  houses,   is  a  favourite  resort  of  Americv 
^birtists  and  authors.    Coaches  daily  in  summer  to  (6  M .)  Evesham  (is.)  and 
J^Q  M.)  Cheltenham  (p.  182;  a  beautiful  drive  over  the  Cotswolds;  6s.). 
^        19  K.  Honeyhotarne  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  248) 
r   and  Warwick  (p.  243).  —  26  U.  Campden,  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  man- 
sion of  the  17th  cent.,  which  was  burned  down  to  prevent  its  falling 
into   the   hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.     Near  the  town    is    Campden^ 
House,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  —  The  small  hospital  of  ^ 
(29  K.)  MoretonAn-the-  Marsh  (White  Hart)  claims  to  possess  the  chair 
used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  trial.  Near  (34  M.)  Adlestrop  we  pass,  on  the 
right.  Daylesford  Hotue,  once  the  seat  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  died  here 
in  1818  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.    The  mansion-house  at  Adlestrop, 
a  fine  Tudor  edifice,  belongs  to  Lord  Leigh. 

36  IL  Chipping  Norton  Junction,  the  station  for  a  branch  to  (4  M.) 
Chipping  Norton  (White  Hart;  Blue  Boar),  with  4222  inhab.,  has  woollen 
cloth  and  glove  factories  and  a  fine  Perp.  church.  About  2  M.  to  the  N. 
are  the  Rollright  Stones,  the  scanty  remains  of  a  stone  circle  like  Stone- 
henge.  The  branch  goes  on  to  Banbury  ^.  2^.  —  From  the  same  junction 
another  line  leads  to  the  W.  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  (see  p.  182). 
About  5  If.  from  (90  If.)  Shipton  is  Bur/ord,  with  a  fine  Perp.  church 
containing  several  interesting  chapels  (13-15th  cent.),  in  one  of  which 
Speaker  Lenthall  is  buried.  From  Shipton  or  from  (40  M.)  Aseott'isnder- 
Wyehwood,  or  (44  K.)  Charlbury,  with  a  finely-situated  church,  a  visit  may 
be  paid  to  Wyehwood  Forest,  a  fine  woodland  district.  One  mile  to  the 
8.  of  Charlbury  is  Comibury  Park. 
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Near  (SOU.)  Handborough  ihe  train  crosses  the  Evenlode,  a  tributary  of 
the  Isis,  the  course  of  which  has  been  followed  from  Moreton.  From 
(jM^ln  M.)  Yamton  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  Witney  and  Fairford 
(Bull);  the  latter  contains  a  fine  church,  with  exquisite  stained -glass 
^Windows,  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Albrecht  Durer.  —  We  now  join  the 
main  O.  W.  line,  and  soon  reach  (57  K.)  Oxford  (p.  224). 

On  leaving  Worcester  tbie  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes 
(671/2  M.)  FemhiU  Heath,    To  the  right  is  WeUwood  House,  the 
H^seat  of  Lord  Hampton.  -—  71  M.  Broitwich  (Royal  Brine  Baths  ^ 
Hotel;  Raven,  well  spoken  of;  Qeorge),  a  town  with  4021  Inhab.,  ^ 
famous  for  its  brine  springs,  whioh  have  their  source  170  ft.  below  Vv 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  contain  35-40  per  cent  of  pure  salt  The  v^ 
springs  were  known  to  the  Eomans,  and  are  now  again  frequented  ^ 
by  bathers ,  while  many  thousand  tons  of  salt  are  also  produced  ««, 
for  commercial  use.  Droitwlch  is  the  junction  of  the  G.  W.  R.  lines     ^ 
to  Shrewsbury  (p.  187)  and  to  Kidderminster  (p.  263)  and  Wolver-  ^X^ 
hampton  (p.  264).  —  75  M.  Stoke  Works,  with  rock-salt  deposits^ 
and  copious  brine-springs.    Beyond  (78  M.)  Bromsgrove  (Golden  ^%v 
Cross),  with  13,000  inhab.  and  quaint  gabled  houses,  the  train  as-^ 
cends  one  of  the  steepest  railway-inclines  In  England  (1 :  37).  — ^• 
81 1/2  M.  Bamt  Oreen  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Alcester,  Redditch  'V*      * 
(famous  for  needles),  Broom  (for  Stratford),  and  Evesham  (p.  188). 

93  M.  Birmingham  (New  St.  Station;  Rail,  RfmU  Rooms),  see  jk 

p.  258.  ^ 

The  first  stations  beyond  Birmingham  are  Saltley,  Cattle  Brom^  ' 

wick,  and  (96  M.)  Water  Orton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Walsall  ^ 

and  Wolverhampton  (see  p.  264).   From  (101  M/)  Whitacre  a  line 
runs  to  the  right  to  Nuneaton  and  Leicester  (p.  358).  ^ 

1111/2  M.  Tamwbrth  (Castle;  Peel  Arms),  a  town  with  6614  ^  a 
i^ab.,  on  the  Tame,  lies  partly  in  Staffordshire  and  partly  in  War-  ^ 
wickshire.  The  old  Castle,  bought  by  the  Corporation  in  1897,  was 
erected  by  Robert  Marmion,  a  celebrated  Norman  baron,  whose  name 
and  description  were  appropriated  by  Scott  for  his  well-known  hero. 
The  Church,  also  an  ancient  building,  contains  effigies  of  the 
Marmion  family  and  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  curious 
double  winding  staircase  in  the  tower  deserves  notice.  In  the 
market-place  is  abronze  statue,  by  Noble,  of /Sir  Robert  Peel  (d.  1850), 
who  represented  Tamworth  in  parliament.  Drayton  Manor,  the  fam- 
ily-seat of  the  Peels,  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.;  and  the  great  minister  is  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  village  of  Drayton  Bassett.  —  Tamworth 
is  also  a  station  on  the  Trent  Valley  Line  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R.  (p.  366). 

1241/2 M.  Burton-on-Trent  (Queen;  ^hite  Hart;  Station  Hotel; 
George),  famous  for  its  breweries  of  pale  ale  and  other  kinds  of  beer, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent ,  here  crossed  by  a  long 
bridge.  Pop.  (1891)  46,047.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  origin,  and 
the  churchyard  contains  some  relics  of  an  Ahhey  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  llth  century.  The  Town  HaU,  built  in  1896  at  a 
cost  of  64,0002.,  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Burton.   The 
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lions  of  the  place  are  the  hage  breweries  of  Bass  ^  Co.  and  AUsopf 
^  Co.  The  former  covers  over  200  acres  of  gronnd,  employs  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000  men,  brews  annually  1,350,000  barrels  of  ale 
and  stout,  uses  100,000  railway  trucks,  and  pays  400,000i.  a  year 
for  beer-duty.  Permission  to  visit  either  of  these  breweries  may  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  office,  where  the  traveller  inscribes 
his  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  .^ 

Prom  Burton  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  CttoxeUr  (p.  852),  the 
^  Potteries  (p.  853) ,  and  Orewe  (p.  351) ,  and  on  the  right  to  Askby-de-la- 
.,  Zouche  (p.  361),  Leicester  (p.  358),  ete. 

Near  (129  M.)  Bepton^WiUington  we  cross  the  Dove»  Bepton, 
1  M.  to  the  E.,  possesses  a  well-known  grammar-school,  established 
^  in  an  old  priory.  Below  the  ehancel  of  St.  Wystan  is  a  pre-Norman 
*Crypt,  approached  by  two  staircases  of  similar  date. 

On  the  Dove,  41/2  K.  higher  up,  lies  Ttabury  (Castle  Inn),  with  a  castle 
partly  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  used  as  one  of  the  numerous  prisons 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  parish-church  of  Tutbury  has  a  Korman 
fa^iade,  which  has  been  spoiled  by  restoration.  Near  Tutbury  alabaster 
quarries  are  worked. 

^       136V2  M.  Derby,  see  p.  357. 

25.  From  Worcester  to  Hereford  and  Newport. 

^T  -  Great  Western  Railway  to  (30  M.)  Hereford  in  1V«-1V«  br.  (fares 

^  5«.,  3».  2d.,  2«.  5V2<I.);  to  ai'A  M.)  Ifewport  in  34V4  hrs.  (fares  ll«.  2d., 

N  le,  3d.,  5«.  9V2d.). 

^  The  train  crosses  the  8evem  and  stops  again  at  (1  M.)  HenwieU 

\^  (p.  184),  the  junction  for  (13  M.)  Bromyard,  Beyond  (4  M.)  Brans- 

Ak        ford  Road  the  Malvern  Hills  come  into  view  on  the  right. — 71/2  M. 
^^       Malvern  Xtnfc;  88/4  M.  Great  Malvern;  98/4  M.  Malvern  Wells. 
^       %  Malvern.  —  Hotels.  At  Chreat  Malvern:  ^Ixpbrial,  near  the  stati^ 

with  pleasant    grounds  and  brine  baths ,  pens,  from  82.  3«.  per  week; 
*  *Abbey  ,  B..  &  A.  from  5».,  B.  from  2*.,  D.  from  is.  6d.,  plain  tea  U.  6d.  \ 

•Bellevue,  *Folet  Arms,  all  on  the  hill;  Tudor  Private  Hotel;  Bkau- 
GHAMP,  commercial,  B.  A  A.  4«.  6d.,  pens.  8<.  S«.  per  week;  Batnsk's 
HTDROPATHia;  Leicester  House  Htdropathig.  patients  kSis,^  boarders 
30<.  a  week.  Also  numerous  Boarding  Houses  (5-10«.  per  day)  and  Lodgings. 
—  At  Malvern  Wells:  Essington  Hotel;  Hormtold  Arms.  —  At  Iforth 
Malvern:  North  Malvern  Hotel.  —  At  West  Mahem:  Westiiinsteii  Akmb 
Hotel. 

Assembly  Booms  and  Gardens  in  Great  Kalvem,  with  concerts  (adm. 
6d.).  Spa  and  Pump  Room  on  the  W.  side  of  Worcester  Beacon  (adm.  6<f .). 
Oabs,  is.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  for  1-2  pers. ;  each  addit.  pers. 
6d.  Carriage  d:  Pair  4s.  per  hr..  Is.  6d.  for  each  addit.  Vs  hr.,  21s.  per 
day;  to  Worcester  and  back  8s.;  to  the  British  Camp  and  back  by  the 
Wyche  8s.;  to  Eastnor  Castle  and  back  12s. 

Malvern,  an  Inland  health-resort,  famons  for  its  bracing  air 
and  pleasant  situation,  includes  the  town  of  Oreat  Malvern  (pop. 
6100)  and  the  villages  of  Malvern  Link,  Malvern  Wells,  LittU 
Malvern,  North  Malvern,  and  West  Malvern,  all  consisting  mainly 
of  villas,  hotels,  and  hydropathic  establishments.  The  first  four 
lie  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  small  chain  10  M.  long 
and  1000-1450  ft.  high,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Severn 
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and  the  Wye ;  while  the  other  two  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  slopes 
of  the  same  range.  The  chief  centre  is  Great  Malvern,  which 
contains  the  Assembly  Booms  and  Gardens,  the  host  hotels  anft 
hoarding-honses,  and  the  principal  shops ;  hut  visitors  in  search  of 
quiet  or  economy  will  probably  prefer  one  of  the  villages.  The 
principal  springs  are  the  Chalybeate  Well  and  8t,  Ann's  Well 
(766  ft.),  at  Great  Malvern,  the  Holy  WeU  (680  ft.),  above  Malvern 
Wells,  and  the  Royal  Welly  near  West  Malvern.  Malvern  fs  a  great 
educational  centre,  the  chief  school  being  Malvern  College, 
7^  The  beautiful  *Priory  Churchy  belonging  to  a  priory  founded 
in  the  ilthcent,  is  externally  aPerp.  edifice,  with  a  tower  appar- 
ently modelled  on  that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  nave,  how- 
ever, and  part  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  are  Norman.  The  N.W. 
Poreh  was  restored  in  1895. 

Among  the  pointB  of  interest  are  Bt.  Anne's  Ghaptl  (13th  cent.);  the 

"I  tiles  at  the  back  of  the  choir;  the  old  stained-glass  windows  (the  finest 
in  St.  Anne's  Chapel) ;  the  miserCTe  c^^ings ;  the  mosaic  in  the  reredos ; 
and  some  of  the  monuments.  —  The  only  other  relic  of  the  priory  is  the 

"f  Oateway^  a  little  to  the  W.  Malvern  Priory  claims  to  be  the  monastery  of 
William  Langland,  author  of  *Piers  Plowman's  Vision',  which  begins  on 
a^Uay  momynge  on  Halueme  hulles'.  Organ  recitals  are  given  in  the  church 
on  Wed.  afternoons. 

•^    Little  Malvern  or  Malvern  Parvay  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Malvern  Wells, 
also  contains  the  Interesting  remains  of  a  Norman  church,  consist- 
*    ing  of  the  tower  and  chancel.  '" 

BxcGKsioNS.  The  Worce«ter  Beaoon  (1444  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Hal- 
^  vem  Hills,  rises  immediately  above  Qreat  Kalvem  and  may  be  ascended 
*-  by  easy  paths  in  Vs  hr.  (pony  or  mule,  about  Is.).  The  route  passes  the 
Priory  Church  and  St.  Ann's  Well.  The  'View  is  very  extensive,  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  to  the  hills  of  Brecknock  and  stretching  on  the  E.  over 
an  apparently  boundless  plain.  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Tewkesbury  are  all  within  sight. 

'Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
From  Malvern's  lonely  height.' 
The  North  Hill  (l82Bft.;  Vs  hr.),  to  the  N.  of  the  Worcester  Beacon, 
may  also  be  ascended ;  and  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.,  along  an  old 
fosse  dividing  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  to  the  (1  M.)  Wyche  (see 
below).    Beyond  the  Wyche  the  walk  may  be  continued  along  the  ridge 
^  to  WincTi  Point  (890  ft.;  British  Camp  Inn)  and  &  K.)  the  •Herefordshire 
*  Beacon  (1370  ft.),  the  top  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  strong  British 
Camp,  capable  of  holding  20,(XX)  men.    According  to  tradition,  this  was  the 
soene  of  the  capture  of  Caractacus  by  the  Romans  in  A.  D.  75. 

The  Round  ov  thb  Hills  is  a  favourite  drive  from  Great  Malvern, 
and  may  be  made  in  an  excursion-brake  plying  from  the  Bellevue  Hotel 
(Is.).  We  skirt  the  E.  slope  of  the  hills,  pass  through  the  (IVa  M.)  Wyche 
Pmt  (900  ft.),  to  the  S.  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  return  along  the 
W.  side  of  the  range  via  (li/a  M.)  West  Malvern  and  (1  M.)  North  Malvern. 
Excursion-brakes  also  ply  to  (8  M.)  Eastnor  Park,  the  collection  of 
paintings  and  armour  in  which  is  shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  and 
Fridays.  The  road  to  it  leads  by  Malvern  Wells,  Malvern  Parva,  and 
Wind's  Point  (see  above),  the  last  part  traversing  the  beautiful  park  sur- 
rounding the  castle. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Worcester,  Evesham,  Olovcesier,  Stote 
Edith  Park  (tickets  obtained  at  the  booksellers'),  Ledbury,  Tewkesbury,  etc. 

Beyond  Malvern  Wells  the  train  penetrates  the  Malvern  Hills 
by  a  long  tunnel.   11  M.  Colwall,  with  an  old  church.   Farther  on, 
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Eastnor.  Caatle  (see  p.  191)  and  an  obelisk  In  Eastnor  Park  are  seen 

^  to  the  light   Another  tnnnel,  nearly  1  M.  long,  is  then  threaded. 
^  16  M.  Ledbury  (Feathers) ,  a  busy  little  town,  manufactures  cider, 

I  perry,  sacking,  and  cordage.    The  large  Church  is  an  interesting^ 

I     r^  study  in  architectural  styles,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.   The 

^^    f  Market  JSotue  (1633)  has  a  projecting  story  supported  by  pillars  of 

^^  Spanish  chestnut.    An  ImtittUe,  opened  in  1895,  commemorates 

^  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809-61),  who  spent  her  girlhood  at^ 

^^  Hope  End,  in  the  vicinity. 

^^^  FBOii  Lbdbubt  to  Glouobstkb,  i9  U.,  a  railway  runs  in  V«~iV4  M* 

^^<  (2<.9d.,  U.  lid.,  is.7d»)  via  Dymock,  with  a  massive  ehorcli-tower  (to  the 

7^*^  left),  Newent^  and  J3ar6«r'<  Bridge,    About  2V2  M.  from  Dymock  i»  the  old 

"-•^  Norman  church  of  Kempley,  with  well-preserved  mural  paintings  of  the 

^^  12th  cent,  (in  the  chancel).  —  19  M.  OUmeester,  see  p.  170. 

19  M.  Ashperton;  22  M.  Stoke  Edith,  with  the  beautiful  park 
of  Lady  Foley ;  25  M.  Withington,  with  encaustic  tile  works. 

30  M.  Hereford,  see  p.  178.  —  341/2  M.  Tram  Inn.  About  » 
1/2  M.  from  (37  M.)  8t,  Devereux  is  the  interesting  late-Norman 
^  ^  *Church  of  Kilpeck,  with  elaborate  sculptures,  described  as  ^faeUe  - 
prineeps  amongs  its  fellows  of  the  same  type'.  —  From  (40^/2  M.) 
Poniriku  a  branch-line  runs  through  the 'Golden  Yalle/  to  (11 M.) 
Dorstone  and  (16  M.)  Hay.  The  scenery  now  improYes.  To  the  rlglU 
j;\^^mrise  the  Black  Mountains,  —  47V2M.  Pandy  is  the  nearest  railway 

station  for  LlairtiMmy  Abbey,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  ruins  consist  • 
of  the  church  and  chapter-house,  and  afford  an  interesting  example 
of  Transition  Norman  (12th  cent.),  though  part  is  as  late  as  the 
14th  century.  The  Prior's  Lodge  is  now  an  inn.  Walter  SaTage 
Landor  (d.  1864)  lived  here  for  some  years.  LkuUhotMf  Monastery, 
the  home  of  Father  Ignatius,  lies  about  4  M.  farther  up  the  valley. 
—  48V2  M.  Llanvihangel  is  6V2  M.  from  Llanthony  Abbey. 

Beyond  Llanvihangel  the  Sugarloaf  (1955  ft),  a  spur  of  the 
Black  Mts. ,  comes  into  view  on  the  right.  From  (51  M.)  Aberga- 
venny Junction  a  line  (L.  N.  W.)  diverges  on  the  right  to  Rhymney 
Bridge  (for  Cardiff),  Merthyr  Tydvil  (p.  196),  Dowlais,  etc  Good 
view  to  the  right  up  the  valley  of  the  Usk, 

b2M.AhtTgB,Ywnj(*Angel;*Greyhound;Swan),  with  7640 in- 
hab.,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk  and  the  Oavenny,  and 
enclosed  by  well-wooded  hills  (see  below).  It  occupies  the  rite  of 
the  Roman  Oobannhtm  and  possesses  the  remains  of  a  Norman  castle 
(adm.  Id.)  and  a  modernized  Benedictine  priory-church  of  the  14th 
cent ,  with  several  ancient  monuments.  Good  fishing  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  Usk  (day- tickets  for  trout  2s.  6d.,  for  salmon  5s.). 

The  Bngarloaf  (1965  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  from  Ahergavenny  in 
i^/r-S  hrs.  (pony  5s.) ;  *View  fine  and  extensive.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  W.  side  to  CrickhoweU  (p.  193).  —  The  Blorenge  (190Bft.)  i^h  hr.) 
commands  an  even  finer  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Uak,  and  Sktfrrid-Vtnfr 
(IGOO  ft.),  4  IL  to  the  N.  £.,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view. 

Abergavenny  is  a  good  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  LUuUhonjf  Abbep 
(see  above),  which  may  be  reached  direct  by  road  (iO^ft  M.;  carr.  A  pidr  there 
and  back  96t.)  or  partly  hy  rail  via  Llanvihangel  or  Pandy  (see  abova).  — 
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Another  pleasant  excnrsion  may  be  taken  up  the  finest  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Uik  to  (6V<  V.;  omn.  U.  6d.)  Oriekhowell  (Bear),  a  village  with 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Above  Grickhowell  the  Usk  valley  is  also 
picturesque,  and  walkers  or  drivers  will  be  repaid  by  following  it  to 
(00  M.)  Brecon  (p.  205).  —  Tolerable  walkers,  who  have  one  day  at  Aber- 
gavenny, should  ascend  the  Sugarloaf  and  return  vi&  Grickhowell. 

From  Abergavenny  to  Cardiff  hy  the  L.  N.W.R.  route,  see  pp.  192  and  195. 

Beyond  (641/2  M.)  Penpergwm  we  cross  the  Usk.  —  61 1/2  M. 
Fontypool  Bbad  (Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Met- 
ihyr  and  Swansea  (p.  195)  and  to  Raglan  and  Monmouth  (p.  175). 
The  industrial  town  of  Pontypool  (Grown;  Clarence)  lies  1^2  ^> 
to  the  W.  —  68  M.  Caerleon  (Angel),  on  the  Usk,  the  Isca  Silurum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  traditional  residence  of  King  Arthur. 

Near  the  church  is  an  interesting  Museum  of  Roman  antiquities  (adm. 
6d.),  the  road  opposite  which  leads  to  the  well-defined  Amphitheatre  and 
a  mound  known  as  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  Caerleon  was  at  a  very 
early  period  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  see  was  transferred  in  the 
ilfh  cent  to  St.  David's  (p.  215). 

At  (71 V4  M.)  Newport  we  Join  the  railway  described  in  R.  26. 

26.  From  Gloucester  to  Cardiff,  Swansea,  andMilford. 

Gbcat  WssTKBN  RAILWAY  to  (66  K.)  Cardiff  in  i>/2<2V4hrs.  (fares  9«.  Qd., 
6s.,  Is.  Sy2d.)\  to  (108  M.)  Swansea  in  34  hrs.  (fares  17s..  10s.  8<l.,  8«.  &d.), 
to  (170  M.)  I^ew  Milford  in  fr-7V4  hrs.  (fares  28#.  6d.,  17*.  iOd.,  14*.  Sd.). 
This  line  traverses  the  S.  part  of  Wales  (see  p.  xxx). 

From  Gloucester  to  (7^/2  M.)  Orange  Court^  see  p.  173.  Our 
line  here  diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ross  (see  R.  23), 
follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn^  and  skirts  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  177).  11  M.  Newnham  (Victoria).  To  the 
left  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  Severn  hridge  mentioned  at  p.  121. 
Beyond  (I41/4  M.)  Awre  we  cross  the  line  from  Bristol  to  Sharpness 
and  Lydbroole,  in  the  heart  of  the  Forest  of  Dean;  and  at  (19  M.) 
Lydney  (Feathers)  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Forest  change 
carriages.  —  The  train  then  crosses  the  Wye  hy  a  tubular  bridge, 
630  ft  long,  and  reaches  (271/2  M.)  Chepstow  (see  p.  177).  Ex- 
cursion through  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  see  pp.  174-177.  —  Beyond 
(32  M.)  Portskewett^  the  ruins  of  Caldicott  Oastle  (p.  177)  are  seen 
to  the  right  At  (36V4  M.)  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  our  line  unites 
with  that  from  Bristol  (see  p.  121). 

441/2  M.  VeWT^Tt  (^Westgate ;  King's  Head ;  Rail,  RfmU  Rooms), 
a  flourishing  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  with  54,707  in- 
hab.,  extensive  docks,  and  a  large  export-trade  in  iron  and  coal, 
is  also  an  important  railway -centre  for  the  mining  district  of  S. 
'VTales.  The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  date  from  the  lith  century.  The 
Church  of  St.  WooUos  has  a  good  Norman  interior  and  a  massive 
square  tower  (comp.  p.  xxxiii).  Newport  was  the  scene  of  Frost's  abor- 
tive Chartist  rising  in  1839.  Caerleon  (see  above)  lies  about  3  M. 
to  the  N.E.  —  Railway  to.  Pontypool  and  Hereford,  see  R.  26. 

Beyond  (49^/4  M.)  Marshfield  the  train  crosses  the  Rhymney  and 
enters  Olamorganshire,  the  southernmost  county  in  Wales. 
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56  M.  Cardiff.  -  Hotels.  «Pakk,  Queen  St.,  B.  &  A.  from  4«.,  D.  3tf. 
Bd.'ls.,  board  10«.  Bd,\  ■''Angel,  Castle  St.,  near  the  castle*,  Botal,  65  St. 
Mary  St.,  B.  &  A.  U»  s  Great  Westebn,  at  the  S.  end  of  St.  Kary  St., 
near  the  6.  W. B. station.  —  Queen's,  84  StMarySt.,  commercial;  Albxan- 
DBA,  near  the  Taff  Vale  Station;  BAP£B'sTEMPBSANC£,Westgate  St.,  behind 
the  Boyal;  Dock  Hotel,  unpretending.  —  Fhil?u»nn<mie  Restaurant^  St.  Ifary 
St. ;  Refireihment  Rooms^  at  the  G.  W.  B.  station.  —  Dorothy  Ca/i^  Grotvenor 
C^fi,  St.  Mary  St. 

Tramways  traverse  most  of  the 'main  streets.  —  Omaibuf  from  the  S. 
end  of  St.  Mary  St.  to  the  Docks  (fare  \d,)  and  Penarth  (id.) ;  from  High 
St.  to  Llandaff  (Sd.);  etc. 

Post  Office  in  St.  Mary  St.,  not  far  from  the  Boyal  Hotel. 

TJ.  B.  Oonsul,  Anthony  JBotffelU^  Esq..,  16  Custom  House  St. 

Steamers  ply  from  Cardiff  daily  to  Bristol;  1-d  times  weekly  to  Cork, 
Swansea,  Belfast,  and  Olasgow;  also  in  summer,  several  times  daily  to 
Weston,  and  once  daily  to  Lynmouth  and  Il/racombe.  A  small  steamer 
also  plies  from  the  Docks  to  Penarth  every  1/2  ^^-t  ^o'  two  hrs.  before  and 
two  hrs.  after  high  water. 

Railway  Stations.  Oreat  Western  Railway  Station,  at  the  S.  end  of 
St.  Mary  St.;  Taff  Vale  Station,  in  Queen  Street,  nearly  1  M.  to  the  W;; 
Rhymney  Station,  adjoining  the  UkBt\  Docks  Station  of  the  Taff  Vale  Co.| 
Clarence  Road  Station,  close  to  the  Docks,  for  Penarlh  and  Barry. 

Cardiff  (the  *Caer',  or  castle,  on  the  Taff),  a  well-built  and 
rapidly  growing  town  with  160,000  Inhah.  (2000  in  1801),  sitnated 
on  the  Taff,  2  M.  above  its  mouth,  has  the  largest  coal- shipping 
trade  in  the  world  (15,600,000  tons  in  1896)  and  also  exports  large 
quantities  of  iron  and  manufactures  from  the  S.  Wales  mineral 
Held.  It  exports  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  port  in  the  world, 
New  York  being  second.  The  magnificent  docks  (see  below)  were 
built  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whose 
spirit  aud  energy  the  town  owes  much  of  its  importance. 

The  main  thoroughfare  is  High  8t,y  leading  to  the  castle  and  the 
bridge  oyer  the  Taff,  Cardiff  Castle  (adm.  Is.  -,  tidfcets  obtained  at 
the  porter's  lodge,  inside  the  gates),  erected  in  the  11  th  cent.,  has  been 
elaborately  restored,  and  is  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  The  castle  was  the  prison  of  Robert  Ourthose,  eldest  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  who  died  here  after  nearly  30  years'  captivity.  The  ancient 
keep  (14th  cent.)  is  still  preserved ;  but  the  lofty  clock- tower  and 
other  prominent  features  of  the  exterior  and  most  of  the  inhabited 
rooms  are  modem.  The  most  interesting  of  the  frescoes  are  those 
in  the  Banquet  Hall,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Castle.  —  A 
good  Tiew  of  the  Castle-  Is  obtained  from  the  prettily  laid-out 
Sophia  Gardens,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  riyer,  which  contain 
the  scanty  ruins  of  an  old  Orey  Friars  Monastery,  The  Church  of 
St.  John,  in  Church  St,  to  the  E.  of  High  St,  was  built  in  the  13th 
cent,  but  the  fine  Perp.  tower  is  a  later  addition.  —  The  Free 
Library,  in  Working  St,  built  in  1882,  was  enlai^ed  in  1893-96, 
and  can  accommodate  600  readers;  upstairs  is  an  Art  Oallery  and 
Museum,  with  a  few  modern  paintings  (open  10-5,  except  on  Frid. ; 
on  Wed.  &  Sat  also  5-9  p.m.). 

The  *Dooks,  reached  by  crossing  the  canal  at  the  £.  end  of  St. 
Mary  St,  consist  of  four  main  basins,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
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112  acres  and  6  M.  of  qnaye.  There  are  additional  docks  at  Ptnarth 
(26  acres ;  see  below),  and  at  Barry  (90  acres),  8  M.  to  the  S.W. 
(railway  in  25  min.). 

The  8ovAh  W<de9  University  CoUege^  established  in  the  former 
Infirmary  in  Newport  Road,  is  attended  by  about  880  stndents.  The 
Technical  School  has  between  2000  and  3000  students. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Cardiff  is  to  Lla»daff  Cathedral 
(see  p.  196),  reached  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  a  pretty  field-path  (2  M .). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  estuary ,  4  U.  from  Cardiff,  lies  Penarth 
{Penarth  Botel,  on  Penarth  Head;  Marine  /fm,  in  the  town),  the  marine 
residence  and  bathing^resort  of  the  Cardiffians  (12.5(X>  inhab.) ,  with  &jx 
Esplanade  and  fine  salt-water  awimming-haths.  It  may  be  reached  by 
railway,  omnibus,  or  steamer  (comp.  p.  194).  The  commercial  part  of  the 
town  lies  on  the  1^.  side  of  the  Head,  adjoining  the  extensive  Penarth 
Docks.  Above  the  Esplanade  are  the  Windsor  Gardens  (adm.  i<2.),  affording 
pleasant  walks  and  views.  A  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  Penarth 
Head  (200  ft.),  near  the  foreign-looking  church.  Geologists  will  find  much 
.  to  interest  them  in  the  stratification  of  the  cliffs  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
Esplanade.  In  Plymouth  Boad,  facing  the  Town  ^Station,  is  the  Turner 
House  Gallery  y  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  presented  to  Penarth 
District  Ck)uncil  in  1896,  containing  several  works  by  Turner,  a  Rossetti, 
etchings  by  Whistler,  etc.  (adm.  free.  Wed.  £  Sun.  3-5). 

From  Gakdiff  to  Caebphillt  and  Bhthnbt  Bridge,  24  H.,  Bhymney 
Railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  4«.  2tf.,  2s.  lOd.,  3«.).  This  line,  which  starts  from 
the  Bhymney  Station  (p.  194) ,  forms  part  of  the  L.  K.  W.  route  to  8. 
Wales  (comp.  p.  193).  The  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  a 
dense  network  of  railways,  constructed  chiefly  for  the  mineral  traffic 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  tourists.  —  8  H.  Caerphilly  (Castle 
Inn),. on  the  Bhymney ^  is  often  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  *Oa«tle,  a 
picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of  the  13th  cent.  (adm.  3^.).  Its  system 
of  fortification  is  very  elaborate,  and  seems  to  have  included  arrangements 
by  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water.  Soon  after 
its  erection  it  eame  into  thepossession  of  the  Despensers,  the  notorious 
favourites  of  Edward  U.  (1307-1327),  and  that  monarch  once  found  shelter 
here,  just  before  his  fall.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  castle  is 
unknown.  The  ^Leaning  Tower',  at  the  S.  E.  comer  (60  ft.  high),  seems 
to  owe  its  inclination  to  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
castle  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  —  16  H«  Ystrad^  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhymney^  which  contiracts  above  Caerphilly. 

—  16  K.  Hengoed  is  the  junction  for  the  G.  W.  B.  line  from  Pontypool 
to  Swansea.  —  22  M.  Bhymney^  with  large  iron-works,  employing  7(XX)  men. 

—  At  (24  M.)  Bhymney  Bridge  we  join  the  line  from  Abergavenny  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (see  p.  193). 

From  Cabdift  to  Kbrthtr  Ttbvil,  241/2  M.,  Taff  Vale  Bailway  in 
«/4-l  hr.  (fares  4«.,  3«.,  is.  ii^hd.).  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Taff, 
the  natural  charms  of  which  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  before 
the  steady  advance  of  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  —  4V2  M>  Llandaff  Station, 
1V4  K.  to  the  B.  of  the  town  (see  p.  196).  —  From  (7  U.)  Walnut  Tree 
Bridge  Junction  (junction  of  line  to  Llantrissant,  p.  197)  we  may  visit 
(3/4  U.)  Castell  Coch  O'^d  castle"),  a  finely-situated  feudal  chateau  (13th 
cent. ;  restored)  belonging  to  tiie  Marquis  of  Bute.  Wine  is  made  every 
year  from  the  small  vineyard  below  the  castle.  —  At  (13  M.)  Neurbridge 
or  Pontypridd  Junction  a  line^  diverging  to  the  left,  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Bhondda,  the  most  important  of  the  Olamorganshire  colliery  dis- 
tricts, to  (IOV2  M.)  Treherberty  and  thence  proceeds  via  Cymmer  to  Port 
Talbot  (p.  198),  while  another,  to  the  right,  leads  to  Caerphilly  (see 
above)  and  Newport  (p.  193).  The  *  Bridge  from  which  Pontypridd  takes 
its  name  is  a  singularly  graceful  stone  bridge  spanning  the  Taff  in  a  jingle 
arch,  140  ft.  wide  and  forming  a  perfect  segment  of  a  circle.  It  was 
constructed  in  1755  by  a  stone-mason  named  Edwards,  after  two  unsuc- 
cessfol  attempts.   The  cylindrical  tunnels  in  the  ^haunches"  of  the  bridge 
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were  made  to  lighten  the  masonry  and  so  diminish  the  inward  thrast.  — 
From  (16  M.)  Aberdare  Junction  a  line  runs  to  (Ti/s  K.)  Aberdare  (with 
large  iron -works)  and  (KM/z  K.)  ffirwain  Junction  (p<  198).  —  At  (18  K.) 
Quaker''s  Yard  Junction  we  cross  the  G.  W.  E.  line  from  Pontypool  to 
Hirwain.  —  Farther  on  we  pass  under  the  Neath  Valley  Railway  (p.  198). 

341^  K.  Kerthyr  Tydvil  iCactle,  B.  &  A.  4«.(  Biuh,  near  the  station, 
both  commercial),  a  busy  but  mean-looking  and  uninviting  town  with 
about  53,000  inhabitants.  It  is  of  ancient  origin,  taking  its  name  from 
the  virgin  saint,  Tydvil  the  Martyr  (6th  cent.) ;  but  its  importance  is  wholly 
of  modem  growth,  and  three-<luarters  of  a  century  ago  it  was  an  incon- 
siderable village.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  iron-working  district  of 
8.  Wales,  and  the  night  aspect  of  the  valley  in  which  it  lies,  lit  up  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  innumerable  furnaces,  is  very  impressive.  At  the  Cy- 
fair&ifa  Iron  Works^  about  1  M.  *from  the  station,  tiie  newest  and  best 
processes  for  Smelting  iron  and  converting  it  into  steel  may  be  seen. 
Above  the  works  is  Qf/arthfa  Cattle^  the  residence  of  the  senior  partner. 
—  An  omnibus  runs  from  Merthyr  to  (2  M.)  Dotelais^  with  the  Dowlaii  Iron 
A  Steel  WorJtSy  which  are  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  Within  their 
precincts  are  some  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Morlais,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Welsh  princes  of  Brecon.  Visitors  are  courteously  ad-' 
mitted  to  either  establishment  on  application  at  the  office. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Cardiff  may  go  on  from 
Merthyr  eastwards  to  Abergavenny  (p.  192),  northwards  to  Brecon  (p.  006), 
or  westwards  to  Swansea  (p.  198). 

About  6  min.  after  leaying  Cardiff  the  train  stops  at  (58  M.) 
Ely,  the  station  for  Llaadaif  (Bed  Lion),  1  M.  to  the  right,  the 
smallest  city  in  England  (700  inhab.),  now  practically  a  snburb 
of  OardlfF  (omnihES,  see  p.  194).  It  U  interesting  as  the  seat  of 
perhaps  the  oldest  episcopal  see  in  Great  Britain,  estahlished  by 
SS.  Dubritius  and  Teilo  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  On  our  way 
from  the  station  to  the  cathedral  we  pass  the  large  castellated  gate- 
way of  the  old  Bishops 8  Palace  (destroyed  by  Owen  Glendower). 
Near  the  gateway  is  a  Cross,  on  an  ancient  base. 

The  ^Oaisedbal,  pleasantly  situated  amid  trees,  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  rising  above  the  river  Taff,  occupies  the  same  spot  as  the  ear- 
liest church  of  SS.  Dubritius  and  Teilo.  This,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  small  edifioe,  was  removed  by  Bishop  Urban 
(1107-33),  who  undertook  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  church. 
In  the  E.  E.  period  Urban's  church  was  extended  westwards  as 
far  as  the  present  W.  front,  and  the  only  remains  of  it  are 
the  Norman  arch  between  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel,  part 
of  the  S.  wall  of  the  former,  and  the  Norman  doorways  incorpor- 
ated in  the  aisle- walls.  The  Chapter  House  is  also  E.E.,  of  a  some- 
what later  date ;  the  Lady  Chapel  is  early  Dec. ;  the  Presbytery  and 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  both  in  nave  and  choir  were  rebuilt  in  the 
late  Dec.  period ;  and  the  N.  W.  tower  was  built  by  Jasper  Tudor, 
uncle  of  Henry  VII.,  while  the  S.  W.  tower  (E.  E.)  seems  to  have 
been  left  standing.  At  a  later  date  the  building  was  completely 
neglected;  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  collapsed  at  the  beginning 
of  last  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  became  an  absolute  ruin.  About 
1736-40  a  sort  of  Italian  temple  was  made  within  the  walls,  but  in 
1843  the  restoration  which  culminated  in  the  present  church  wag 
begun.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Prichard,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  S.W. 
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tower  (196  ft),  replacing  the  original  E.  E.  tower,  pulled  down  in 
1786.  —  The  cathedral  Is  175  ft  long,  and  72  ft  wide.  The  daily 
services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  the  latter  choral. 

The  Exterior  of  the  huilding,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transepts,  suggests 
a  large  parish-church  rather  than  a  cathedral.  The  W.  facade,  however, 
the  central  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  E.  E.  edifice,  is  fine,  and  has 
been  compared  to  those  of  Eipon  Cathedral  and  St  B»ni  at  Rheims.  Mr. 
Freeman  comments  on  the  satisfactory  effect  produced  by  the  perspicuity 
of  its  construction,  which  is  in  no  way  disguised  by  the  ornamentation. 

The  ^Interior,  being  open  from  end  to  end,  is  very  impressive,  ikmong 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  grand  late-Norman  *Areh  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  *Altar-piece  by  Roisettif  the  Lady 
Chapel;  the  Oiapter  House ^  which  is  of  very  unusual  form  (square,  with 
a  central  pillar) ;  the  monuments  of  Mr  David  Matthew^  standard-bearer 
of  Edward  IV.  (K.  aisle  of  presbytery)  and  air  William  Matthew  (d.  16Q8; 
K.  aisle  of  nave);  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  8t.  Teilo.  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  presbytery.  The  way  in  which  the  E.  bays  of  the  ritual  choir  are  blocked 
up  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  former  existence  of  a  pair  of  small  tran- 
septal  towers.  The  roof  throughout  is  modern;  so  also  is  the  stained  glass, 
which  includes  some  good  specimens  of  Morris.  —  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  Memorial  Cross  to  Dean  Conybeare  (d.  1867),  an  eminent  geologist. 
—  The  group  of  neat  modern  buildings  on  the  slope  above  the  cathedral 
include  the  Deanery  and  the  Canonry.  Ad^jacent  is  the  Cathedral  School^ 
founded  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

Between  Cardiff  and  Llantrissant  the  train  crosses  the  Ely 
sixteen  times.  60  M.  St»  Fagans,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Windsor, 
takes  its  name  from  an  early  missionary,  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Rome  In  A.  D.  180.  —  67  M.  Llantrissant  (Windsor  Arms), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
station ,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Cowbridge  (Bear) 
and  (11 V2  ^0  Aberthaw,  on  the  coast  (fares  2«.,  is.  6(2.,  ii^l^d.). 

Cowbridge  and  Aberthaw  are  the  nearest  railway-stations  to  (5-5^2  M.) 
Llantwit  Major ^  with  an  interesting  double  church,  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  13-14th  centuries.  It  represents,  however,  a  monastic  foundation  of 
the  6th  cent,  to  which  was  attached  a  famous  College  Cthe  first  Christian 
school  of  learning  in  Britain'),  where  Oildas,  Taliesin,  and  other  emin- 
ent Welshmen  were  educated.  The  epithet  of  'New  Church%  generally 
applied  to  the  E.  part  of  the  structure,  which  is  really  the  older,  is 
supposed  to  have  come  into  use  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  old  mon- 
astic church  became  the  *new'  parish -church.  —  Near  Llantwit  is  a 
ruined  castle  locally  known  as  the  Old  Place. 

On  the  coast,  about  2 M.  to  the  W.  of  Llantwit,  is  at.  Donate  Cattle, 
a  picturesque  castellated  mansion  of  the  16th  cent,  containing  some  fine 
wood-carving  by  Orinliug  Gibbons.  A  room  is  shown  in  which  Arch- 
bishop Usher  found  shelter  in  164646. 

75 V2  M.  Bridgend  (*  Wyndham  Arms ;  Bear,  Castle,  plain),  the 
junction  for  the  Llynfl  Valley  Railway  (to  Maesteg^,  is  a  small 
town,  with  4750  Inhab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Norman  castle. 

Visits  may  be  paid  to  Ogmore  Cattle^  a  Norman  fragment,  2V3  M.  to 
the  S.  W. ;  to  the  (2  M.)  rains  of  Ewenny  Priory,  founded  in  1146  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  ^perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  fortified  eccle- 
siastical building,  the  union  of  castle  and  monastery  in  the  same  struc- 
ture' ;  to  Coiiy  Castle  (13-14th  cent.)  and  Coity  Church  (good  window  tra- 
cery), 2  M.  to  the  ^.  B. ;  and  to  8outhemdoum  (Marine),  a  small  watering- 
place,  and  Duwraven  Castle^  a  modern  mansion  finely  situated  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  5-6  M.  to  the  S.  Dunraven  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  royal  residence  of  Caractacus.  Near  it  are  the  Nash  Clifft,  a  fine  bit  of 
coast-scenery. 
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From  (81 V2  M.)  Pyle  a  branch-line  runs  to  (81/2  M.)  Porthcawl 
(Esplanade,  well  spoken  of;  Porthcawl;  Marine),  a  rising  watering- 
place,  with  one  of  the  best  golf-courses  in  S.  Wales. 

Near  (88  M.)  Port  Talbotj  the  outlet  for  the  copper,  coal,  and 
iron  of  the  Yale  of  Afon,  are  the  fine  mansion  and  grounds  of 
Margam  Abbey ,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  of  the 
12th  century.  To  Cymmer  and  Pontypridd,  see  p.  195.  —  91 V2  M* 
Briton  Ferry^  the  port  of  Neath. 

94  M.  Neath  (*  Castle;  *Mackworth;  Vale  of  Neath  Arms),  a  town 
with  11 ,113  inhab.,  situatedat  the  mouth  of  the  Neath  and  surro>inded 
by  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.  are  the 
ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  in  1111.  The  Castle^  of  which  only 
the  entrance-gate  and  towers  remain,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  station. 

Fbom  Keath  to  Mebthtb  Ttdvil,  24  m.,  railway  in  ii/ibr.  (fares 3«.10d., 
2«.  6(2.,  it.  lid,).  This  railway  ascends  the  beautiful  "Vale  of  Neath,  with 
numerous  waterfalls,  wooded  ravines,  and  picturesque  crags.  The  finest 
falls  are  near  Pont  Neath  Vaughan  (Dinas  Hotel:  Angel),  where  the  ra- 
vines of  the  Neath,  the  Hepste,  the  Mellte,  and  the  Perddyn,  each  con- 
taining a  series  of  falls,  converge.  Pont  Xeath  lies  3  M.  above  C7  M.)  Qlyn 
Neath  (Lamb  A  Flag,  74  M.  from  the  station),  the  nearest  railway-station. 
—  16V«  M.  Hirtcain  (p.  196).  —  24  M.  Merthyr  lydvil,  see  p.  196. 

From  Neath  to  Brec<m,  see  R.  27. 

On  leaving  Neath  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  the  abbey  (a  little  farther  on)  on  the  left.  —  101  M. 
Landore  {VisM,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  the  short  line  to 
(1  M.)  Swansea,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  district  blackened  and 
desolated  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable  copper-works. 

Swansea  (Royal;  Longlands;  Cameron  Arms;  Castle;  Maek- 
worth;  Metropole,  now  building;  Orand  Temperance),  Welsh  Aber- 
tawe,  a  busy  town  of  100,000  inhab.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tawe,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Swarhsea  Bay,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
tin-plate  trade  of  England,  and  is  also  perhaps  the  most  important 
copper-smelting  centre  in  the  world. 

About  20,000  tons  of  copper  (valued  at  3-4 millions  sterling)  are  annu- 
ally produced  by  its  foundries.  No  copper  is  found  in  this  part  of  Wales, 
but  the  ore  is  brought  hither  from  Cornwall  and  foreign  countries  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  there  being  about  2&0  coal-pits 
within  a  radius  of  15  M.  This  abundance  has  also  led  to  the  erection  of 
numerous  iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin-plate,  and  other  manufactories,  while  the 
docks  are  entered  annually  by  5000  vessels  with  a  burden  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  tons.  About  2,000,000  tons  of  ttn-plates,  value  3,000,0002,  are 
exported  annually,  while  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Swansea  Omport 
and  export)  is  estimated  at  10-12  millions  sterling.  In  certain  states  of  ttie 
wind  Swansea  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  copper-works, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy  than  one  would  suppose. 

The  scanty  remains  of  the  Castle  (14th  cent)  are  hidden  among 
the  buildings  adjoining  the  Post  Office,  in  Castle  St. ;  but  a  Tlew 
of  the  fine  arcaded  parapet  (comp.  p.  213)  round  the  keep  may  be 
obtained  by  descending  the  narrow  lane  to  the  right.  In  Castle 
Square  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Swansea.  —  Near  the  Victoria 
Station  (L.  N.  W.)  and  the  extensive  Docks  is  the  Royal  Institute 
of  South  Wales,  containing  a  good  library,  an  art-collection,  and  a 
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maseum,  including  local  antiquities  and  an  Egyptian  collection 
presented  by  Gen.  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  (adm.  id.),  —  In  the 
Alexandra  Road ,  not  far  from  the  0.  W.  B.  Station ,  is  the  Free 
Library  and  Institute  of  Science  and  Art.  The  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Mary  was  rebuilt  in  1897;  the  Dec.  chancel,  the  reputed  work  of 
Bishop  Gower  (p.  21 3),  is  interesting,  and  contains  a  few  old  brasses 
and  monuments.  The  new  Mcfgrketj  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,000^, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  —  Permission  to  visit  one  of  the 
large  Copper  Works  at  Landore  is  generally  obtainable  on  previous 
application.  The  ^tapping'  of  a  blast-furnace  at  night  is  an  impos- 
ing sight. 

A  good  general  view  of  Swansea  is  obtained  from  the  hill 
named  the  Qraig ,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  G.  W.  R. 
Station.  To  reach  the  top  we  may  follow  the  steep  road  named 
Mount  Pleasant,  bearing  to  the  right  beyond  the  Chrammar  School 
and  leaving  the  Work  Bouse  to  the  left  —  Kilvey  HiU,  on  the 
opposite  (£.)  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view.  —  A 
fine  view  of  Swansea  Bay  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  W,  Pier, 
which  is  2000  ft  long. 

Stsaxsbs  ply  regularly  from  Swansea  to  Bristol  ^  OlasgoWf  Liverpool^ 
and  Belfatty  and  in  summer  to  Ilfracombe  (!2hrs.)  and  Padstotp. 

From  Swansea  to  Brecon,  see  pp.  206,  207. 


F&OM  Swansea  to  the  Mumbles  ( Southend) ,  6  V4  M. ,  Steam 
Tramway,  starting  near  the  Victoria  Station  (p.  198),  hourly  during 
the  day  (fares,  1st  cl.  7d.,  2nd  cl.  6d.,  return  9d.,  7V2i.>— The  road 
skirts  the  sands  of  Swansea  Bay  y  the  natural  beauty  of  which 
triumphs  over  many  disadvantages.  Near  Swansea  Bay  Station^ 
St  Helen's  Road,  the  steam-tramway  unites  with  the  horse-tramway 
from  Gower  St.  We  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Victoria  Park,  Swansea 
Cricket  Ground ,  Swansea  Bay  Recreation  Ground j  and  Singleton^  the 
lesidenee  of  Lord  Swansea.  On  the  left  is  a  fine  promenade  (benches) 
overlooking  the  sea.  At  (3  M.)  Black  Pill  is  the  MumhUs  Road 
Station  of  the  L.  N.  W.  Railway.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  a 
submerged  forest  —  6  M.  Oystermoulh  (see  below).  —  The  present 
terminus  is  at  (5V4  M.)  Southend^  about  i/4  M.  from  the  hotels, 
but  the  line  is  being  extended  to  Bracelet  Bay  (Hotel  projected), 
where  a  pier,  300  yds.  long,  is  approaching  completion.  Regular 
steamers  will  ply  hence  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  llfracombe,  Tenby,  etc. 
A  beautiful  marine  drive  has  also  been  carried  round  the  coast  from 
Southed  to  Bracelet  Bay  and  Langland  Bay  (p.  200). 

The  If nskbles  {^Ship  ^  Castle ;  George ;  lodgings)  is  a  small 
watering-place  which  has  developed  out  of  the  fishing- village  of 
Oystermouth  and  has  assumed  the  name  that  in  strict  parlance 
belongs  to  the  detached  rocks  off  the  S.  horn  of  Swansea  Bay.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  these  rocks 
to  projecting  breasts  (mammae).  The  oyster-beds  here  have  recently 
recovered  some  of  their  former  prosperity.  The  bathing  is  tolerable. 
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and  a  good  Yiew  of  Swansea  is  enjoyed  across  the  bay;  but,  as  there 
is  nothing  of  special  interest,  the  trayeller  had  better  sleep  at 
Lafigland  Bay  or  Caswell  Bay  (see  below ;  pony  chaise  i^.  6d.-!ls. 
6d.),  Yisiting  Oystermonth  Castle  on  the  way.  A  visit  may  also  be 
paid  to  the  Lighthouse  on  Mumbles  Head. 

The  Xambles  forms  the  nsnal  and  moAt  eonvenient  portal  to  the  *6ower 
PeBiasnU,  which  projects  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  Glamorganshire^  and 
is  about  15  H.  long  and  5-6  X.  broad,  ff  he  whole  of  this  peninsula  is  pic- 
turesque enough  to  repav  a  stay  of  several  days;  bat  the  finest  scenery, 
that  of  the  S.  coast,  may  be  fairly  explored  in  one  day's  walk.  It  is  emphat- 
ically a  district  for  the  pedestrian,  as  beyond  the  railway-termini  there  is 
no  convenient  transport  for  visitors  (omnibuses,  see  below  \  light  railway 
contemplated),  while  many  of  the  finest  points  are  inaccessible,  except  on 
foot.  Inns  are  few  and  far  between,  and  those  who  explore  the  district 
thoroughly  must  now  and  again  be  content  with  farm-house  or  coast- 
guard accommodation.  Two-thirds  of  Gower  are  occupied  by  the  English- 
speaking  descendants  of  Flemish  or  Norman  colonists,  who  have  cooped 
up  the  original  Welsh  inhabitants  in  the  K.  W.  comer  (comp.  p.  210).  The 
churches,  though  rudely  built,  possess  various  features  of  interest;  their 
towers,  resembling  those  of  Pembrokeshire  (p.  210),  combine  the  character 
of  a  campanile  and  a  stronghold.  The  student  of  mediaeval  architecture 
should  provide  himself  with  FreemMi,''t  'Notes  on  the  Architectural  Anti- 
qnities  of  Gower'  (18GQ).  The  antiquarian  will  also  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  the  peninsula. 

The  railway-stations  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  are  Llan- 
m  or  tots,  to  the  K.,  and  RlUty  ^  on  the  E.,  both  on  the  ramification  of 
the  L.  N.  W.  Railway  which  extends  hence  to  Craven  Arms  and  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  202).  Omnibuses  also  ply  between  Swansea  and  severiA 
of  the  villages  in  Gower,  generally  leaving  Gower  early  in  the  morning 
and  returning  about  6  p.m. 

The  following  round  of  about  25  M.  from  the  Mumbles,  or  20  M.  from 
Caswell  Bay,  will  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  Gower  scenery.  Ample 
time  (9-10  hrs.)  should  be  allowed  for  the  exouraion,  as  some  of  the 
walking  is  rather  rough.  —  From  the  Oystermouth  tramway-station  (see 
p.  199)  we  follow  the  road  hack  150  yds.  and  take  the  road  leading  inland 
(to  the  left),  past  Oyttermoulh  Cattl*,  a  picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of 
the  14th  cent,  (small  fee  to  the  keeper).  At  &e  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  just  beyond  tiie  school,  we  diverge  to  the  left  from 
the  direct  road  to  CasweU  Bay,  in  order  to  visit  the  pretty  little  ('A  M.) 
Langland  Bay  i*Lanfflcmd  Bajf  Hoiel^  IX  4<.{  Otbome;  RotherOade  Tem- 
perance {  lodgings),  where  there  are  a  few  viUas.  From  Langland  &  steep 
lane  leads  us  back  to  the  (>/s  M.)  main  road,  where  we  turn  to  the  lelt. 
1  M.  Oaawell  Bay  {"HoUl^  unpretending,  B.,  B.,  &  A.  6«.)  is  a  charming 
little  sandy  cove,  flanked  with  rocks.  The  bathing  here  and  at  Langlaad 
Bay  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the  strong  outward  cur- 
rents. From  the  hotel  we  follow  the  road  for  5  min.  more;  then  diverge 
to  the  left  through  the  bracken  and  gorse,  cross  a  stile,  and  descend  to 
(5  min.)  Brandy  Oow^  a  small  green  inlet  owing  its  name  to  smuggling 
traditions.  We  cross  this  cove  and  follow  the  path  leading  round  the  cliffs 
(easier  than  the  cart-track  over  the  top  of  the  promontory)  to  (1/4  hr.) 
Ptell-du  Bay  (^Poolth-dee';  Beaufort  Arms,  small),  with  its  curious  banks 
of  pebbles.  Fine  view  of  the  Pwll^du  Head ,  a  bold  mass  of  limestone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  IFrom  PwU-du  a  path  leads  inland  through  tbe 
well- wooded  BUhoptton  Valley  to  (2  M.)  Bithopston  (p.  202).]  From  the  inn 
we  ascend  a  rough  and  steep  track  to  (8-10  min.)  the  hamlet  of  High  Jten- 
nard,  where  we  toke  a  lane  to  the  right  (inland),  following  it  to  the  left 
when  it  bends  and  regaining  the  cliff-track  near  (8  min.)  a  fannhonse,  ^rith 
a  pond  in  front  of  it.  About  4  min.  beyond  the  farm  is  a  ruinous  stone  cattle- 
shed,  opposite  which  begins  a  faintly  marked  path,de8cendmg  deviouely 
to  the  left  to  Bacon  Hole^  a  cave  on  this  side  of  the  W.  promontory  of  tlie 
bay,  in  which  large  deposits  of  prehistoric  bone?  were  round  in  1850.  Tbe 
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limestone  cliff's  along  tbis  psrt  of  tKe  ooMt  are  very  fine.  We  now  return  to 
the  track  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  (though  experts ,  who  think  it  worth 
while,  may  follow  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  path  along  their  face  to 
two  other  caves)  and  in  about  10  min.  reaeh  another  stone  hut,  in  a  line 
with  which,  to  the  left,  is  Minehin  M«a4 ,  easily  recognised  by  the  knob 
of  white  limestone  at  the  top.  Below  this  knob  is  MincMn  JSTofe,  a  cave 
extending  into  the  roek  for  a  distance  of  170  ft.  The  descent  to  it,  over 
slippery  turf,  requires  caution  and  a  steady  head,  but  those  who  do  not 
care  for  this  scramUe  should  not  miss  the  *yiew  of  the  coast  from,  the 
top  of  the  promontory. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  track  over  the  head  of  the  diffs,  we  cross 
the  elastic  turf  of  P»nnard  Durrsws  and  soon  come  in  fight  of  the  large 
UniM  WorkhousBy  on  the  slope  of  Ctfa  Brgn^  In  V«  br.  we  see.  the  hamlet 
of  James  Oretn  to  the  right,  and  in  5  mhk.  more  the  ruin  of  Fermard 
Ctutle,  To  the  left  the  cliffs  here  recede,  leaving  room  for  the  sandy  bay 
of  SlUre  Cim/be,  At  low  tide  we  may  descend  to  the  beach  and  pass  through 
the  natural  archway  at  the  W.  end  of  this  bay,  but  at  high  tide  we  must 
cross  the  neck  to  reach  *  Three  CHfe  Baif%  The  origin  of  the  name  appears 
when  we  look  back  at  the  rocks  separating  it  from  Shire  Combe  Bay.  A 
small  stream  Ikere  enters  the  sea.  Three  Cliff's  Bay  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  a  flue  promontory  ealled  the  High  Tor^  which  may  be  rounded  at  low 
water.  On  the  other  side  extend  the  beautiful  sands  of  Omeiek  Bajf,  along 
which  we  can  walk  all  the  way  to  (2  K.)  the  chureh  (a  typical  example 
of  a  Gower  ehurch)  and  parsonage  of  Oxwieh,  nestling  under  the  cliffis  at 
the  W.  extremity.  Here  also  is  a  coastguard's  cottage,  where  refreshments 
and  a  bed  may  be  obtained.  Amid  the  woods  to  the  right,  as  we  cross 
the  bay,  axe  visible  the  village,  church,  and  old  castle  of  Pemrice,  The 
viUage  of  Oxwich  lies  a  little  Inland  (to  the  K.)  of  the  church,  whUe  Ox- 
wteft  Cagde  (16th  cent.),  now  incorporated  with  a  farm-house,  stands  on 
the  ton  of  the  diffii. 

[Those  who  do  not  care  to  see  the  Culver  Hole  (see  below),  or  to  go  on 
to  the  Worms  Head,  may  turn  inland  at  Oxwioh  and  raoceed  vi&  Pen-f'. 
Bitch  and  ReynolMon  to  (5Va  If.)  Arthur'e  Sione  (p.  30^.1 

From  Oxwich  we  may  aseend  the  rough  road  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  castle ,  and  then  descend  through  the  village  of  Slmde^  to  Ptn't  Eyrum 
Bay^  another  level  expanse  of  sand.  A  walk  of  */«  br.  from  Oxwioh  brings 
us  to  Port  Bynon  (Inn,  small)  where  primitive  summer-quarters  and  good 
bathing  may  be  had.  Here  a  boy  may  be  engaged  to  show  the  way  to 
Culver  HoUy  an  interesting  cavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory 
bounding  Port  Bynon  Bay  on  the  W.  From  a  point  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  an  easv  zigsag  path  winds  down  the  grassy  slope  to  (he  cave,  but  the 
last  part  of  the  descent  is  nnpleasanC  for  ladies. 

[The  walk  along  the  cliin  from  Port  Eynon  to  (8»9  X.)  the  Worms 
Head,  passing  the  Pamihmd  Caves  and  *Mewslade  Bay,  is  very  fine,  but 
would  necessitate  another  day  in  Ctower.  The  "^Worma  Head,  perhaps 
the  grandest  piece  of  rock -scenery  in  the  peninsula,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  promontory ,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  1  H.  and  quite 
detached  from  the  mainland  at  bigh*water.  Hear  the  point  is  a  curious 
^Blow  Hole%  resembling  the  Devil's  Bellows  at  Kynanee  Cove  (p.  147),  and 
making  a  sharp  whistlipg  sound  when  the  wind  or  sea  is  high.  —  Visi- 
tors to  the  Worms  may  obtain  accommodation  at  a  farm-house  at  Rhossily, 
a  village  about  1  M.  from  the  neck  of  the  headland.  Bhossily  is  6  X.  by 
road  firom  Reyn^ldetw  (p.  303),  at  wbieh  is  the  nearest  decent  inn.] 

Starttng  from  Port  Eynon  on  our  return-journey,  we  walk  across  the 
sand-hills  to  C/4  M*)  the  village  of  Horton.  which  we  see  In  front  of  us. 
Thence  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  (N.E.)  direction  to  (2M.)  Penrice 
(comp.  above),  with  Its  church,  and  beyond  it  make  a  rapid  descent,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  iron  gate  of  the  avenue  to  Penrioe  House,  To 
visit  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Penrice  Castle  (permission  necessary),  dating  in 
part  from  the  12th  cent.,  we  pass  through  this  gate,  leaving  the  grounds 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  by  the  lodge  on  the  main  road  to  Swansea. 

tThose  who  wish  to  visit  Arthur's  Stoney  the  best-known  cromlech  in 
Oower,  here  turn  to  the  left,  and  then,  at  (i/i  M.)  the  cross-roads,  where 
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there  is  a  building  ourioualy  aupported  on  stone  props,  to  the  right.  Our 
road  crosses  the  ridge  of  Ge£a  Bryn  and  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  road  from 
Beynoldston  to  Killay  (p.  2U0),  at  a  point  near  a  so-called  *Holy  Weir. 
Hence  we  proceed  to  the  left  for  Vs  ^'i  ^^d  then  leave  the  road  by  a 
grass-track  to  visit  Arthur^t  Stone  ^  which  lies ,  on  the  moor  about  Vs  M. 
to  the  right.  The  cap-stone  of  this  large  cromlech  is  14  ft.  long,  and 
weighs  25  tons.  Arthur's  Stone  is  about  i^ft  H.  from  Llanmorlms  (p.  200). 
—  In  returning  we  may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding  to  the  W.  to  (1  M.) 
Repnoldston  (* Arthur's  Stone  Hotel,  unpretending),  where  the  road  turns 
to  the  S.  and  soon  reaches  C/4  M.)  the  Swansea  read,  at  a  point  about 
11/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  that  at  which  we  quitted  it.] 

For  Caswell  Bay  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  Swansea  road 
(see  p.  201).  After  about  1  M<  we  pass  the  interesting  church  of  mehol- 
astpn  (recently  restored  at  a  eost  of  10,000i.)  on  the  right,  and  1  M.  farther 
on  reach  the  houses  of  Pwmaen,  with  the  West  Oower  Workhouse  (p.  901) 
above  us  on  the  left.  At  (74  H.)  Ptnmaen  Churchy  now  of  no  interest  through 
unskilful  restoration,  a  road  diverging  to  the  left  lead«  to  the  suBimit  of 
Cefn  Bryn  (690  ft. ;  *View).  Our  road  descends  past  Parh-U-Breo»  (Hon. 
Aubrey  Vivian),  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  a  neolithic  tumulus,  to  (1  M.) 
the  village  of  Pari  MiU^  V^  ^-  beyond  which  are  the  new  Sehoolty  the 
mouth  of  the  Ihtoa  Falfey,  and  the  small  Oawer  Irm^  a  eonvenient 
centre  for  several  excursions.  Pennard  Castle  (p.  201)  lies  about  1  X.  to 
the  S.  Beyond  the  Oower  Inn  the  road  ascends  past  Kilvrough  Bonte  to 
(IVs  M.)  a  lime-kiln  (on  the  left).  Here  we  quit  the  road -by  a  gate  on 
the  right  and  follow  a  path,  which  crosses  fields,  stiles,  and  another  road, 
to  (s/i  M.)  Kittle.  At  Kittle  we  join  the  road  whlen  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  tne  valley  and  then  ascends  steeply  to  Q/a  M.)  Biehopston  (Inn).  (Walk 
through  the  valley  to  the  sea,  see  p.  200.)  Passing  through  Bishopston,  we 
follow  the  road  for  1  M.  farther,  and  turn  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
hni,  where  it  strikes  another  road  at  right  angles.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on:  by  a  stone  wall,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  to 
(s/4  M.)  Caswell  Bay  ^.  200). 

From  the  point  at  which  we  quitted  it  (see  above),  the  road  to 
(7  M.)  Swansea  runs  to  the  N.E.  to  (3  M.)  Killay  SUaHen,  and  then  almost 
due  £.  to  (2  M.)  Sketty  and  (2  M.)  JSfwansea  (p.  198). 


After  leaying  Landore  (p.  198)  the  Ixain  penetrates  a  tunnel 
and  near  (105  M.)  Oowerton  intersects  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Cra- 
ven Arms  to  Swansea  (comp.  p.  200).  —  To  the  right,  at  (107V2  M.) 
Loughor ,  are  the  rains  of  a  Norman  castle.  We  then  cross  the 
estaary  of  the  Llwchwr  (Loughor)j  or  Burry, 

1111/2  ^*  Llan^y  (Stepney  Arma),  a  manufacturing  town  and 
mineral  port,  with  24, (KK)  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  lAan- 
dilo  (p.  208)  and  Llandovery  (p.  207).  —  Beyond  Llanelly  the 
train  quits  the  mineral  district,  and  the  scenery  Improves.  The 
line  is  carried  along  the  shore  on  an  embankment.  —  115^2  M* 
Peinftrey  and  Burry  Port,  with  large  copper-works.  —  120  M.  JRd- 
weily  (Pelican),  pleasantly  situated  on  Carmarthen  Bay,  with  a 
picturesque  ruined  castle  (14th  cent)  and  an  interesting  church 
(Dec).  —  The  train  now  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Towy.  From  (124V2  M.)  Fevryaide  (White  Lion),  a  small  seaside 
resort,  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  ruins  of  Llanatephan  CaatUy 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary. 

Walkers  may  follow  the  coast  from  Llanstephan  (ferry  dd.)  to  (19  X.) 
Tenby  (p.  210),  via  <3Va  M.)  Laughame  (pron.  'Lame'),  with  an  old  casUe, 
still  inhabited,  (4VsM.)  Pendine,  (6VsX.)  Anurotk,  and  (3U.)  Saimder^foot. 
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From  Ferryside  the  train  ascends  along  the  Towy  (yiews) 
to  (130  M.)  Carmarthen  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  the 
jiinction  for  (1  M.)  Carmarthen,  Lampeter,  and  Aherystwlth  (see 
p.  209).  We  have  a  good  yiew,  to  the  right,  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  and 
the  town  of  Carmarthen.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Towy.  139  M. 
St.  Clears  (Station  Hotel)  was  the  centre  of  the  'Rehecca  Riots*  of 
1843 ,  the  object  of  which  was  the  aholitlon  of  turnpike  -  gates. 
(The  name  is  an  allasion  to  Gen.  xxiv.  60.) 

145  M.  Whitland  (Yelverton  Arms)  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Tenby  and  Pembroke  (see  R.  29)  and  to  Cardigan. 

Fkom  Whitland  to  Cabdigan  ,  !WV«  M. ,  in  IVs  hr.  (it.  Qd. ,  3».,  2*. 
4.).  Thia  line  ascends  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  A/o»  Taf,  — 
{Vs  M.  On/mmivtih  Attm  la  the  nearest  railway -station  for  (11  X.)  StiD- 
port  (Llwyngair  Arms;  Commercial),  to  which  a  coach  plies  daily  (fare. 
2t.  Qd.).  Coach  firom  Newport  to  Fishgnard  and  Haverfordwest,  see 
below.  Crymmych  Arms  is  also  the  atarting-point  for  a  walk  along 
the  Frecel^  milt  to  (6Vs  M.)  Preeelv  Top  (1785  ft.),  ^e  highest  point 
in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Beyond  Crymmych  Arms  the  train  crosses  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  line  (690  ft.)  and  descends  (fine  views  of  the  coast) 
to  (20>/3  M.)  Boncath  and  (34  M.)  Kilgerran,  the  latter  with  a  ruined  castle 
(13th  cent.) ,  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Teifi.  —  27 Vs  M.  Cardigan  (Black  Lion)^  a  small  and 
dull  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teift^  with  84d0  inhab.  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  an  old  castle.  A  coach  runs  hence  twice  daily  through  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  Telfl,  passing  the  picturesque  ravine  at  the  HenlUm 
Falls,  to  (10  M.)  Newcastle  Emlyn  (Salutation  Hotel),  a  good  fishing-station, 
and  (19  U.)  Llandyssil  (p. 209).  The  road  running  northwards  to  (20  H.) 
New  Quay  (p.  209)  and  (23  M.)  Aherayron  (p.  209)  offers  few  attractions  to 
the  tottiist,  but  some  of  the  coast  scenery  is  fine. 

.    Beyond  Whitland  the  Precely  Hills  (see  above)  are  visible  to 
the  right.  —  160  M.  Clynderwen. 

Clynderwen  is  the  junction  of  a  short  branch- railway  (i7Vs  ^ «  f'^®'' 
Ss.  9d.,  1j.  6<l.)  to  Letterston,  about  to  be  continued  to  (6  M.-,  coach  is.) 
Fishguard  (  Wyncliffe;  Commercial;  Great  Western),  a  small  town  in  a  land- 
locked bay,  near  Strumble  ^ead^  on  Which  a  French  force  of  l^X)  men 
landed  in  1797,  only  to  be  eaptured  by  the  local  militia.  Ooodwie^  1  M. 
from  Fishguard,  is  a  small  watering-place.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  meinihirion,  cromlechs,  crosses,  and  other  antiquities.  Coach  from 
Fishguard  to  Haverfordwest ,  see  b6low.  From  Fishguard  we  may  follow 
the  coast  to  the  N.  to  (7  V.)  Newport  (coach,  see  above),  Cardigan  (see 
above),  etc. 

162  M.  Haverfordwest  (^Castle ,-  Salutationj  commercial) ,  on 
the  CUddau^  with  6179  inhab.  and  the  shell  of  an  old  castie.  The 
interesting  Church  of  8t,  Mary  contains  a  good  efflgy  of  a  pilgrim 
(16th  cent).  Near  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  &n  Augtistine  Ptiory 
(E.E.).  Haverfordwest  was  the  capital  of  the  Flemish  colony  settled 
in  Pembroke  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent  (see  p.  210). 

About  41/8  M.  to  the  8.  £.  is  *Piotan  Castle  (order  obtained  at  the 
estate-office  in  Haverfordwest) ,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  fastness  of 
a  Korman  baron  of  the  11th  cent.,  though  somewhat  marred  by  modem 
additions.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  —  Coaches  ply  from 
Haverfordwest  to  (16  M.)  St.  BavidU  (see  p.  215),  to  (15  X.)  Fishguard  (fare 
2«.  6d.;  see  above)  and  (22  M.)  Newport  (fare  3«.  6^7.;  see  above),  and 
to  O  M.)  Little  Haven  (fare  is.  6(f.). 

As  the  train  leaves  Haverfordwest  we  obtain  good  views  of  the 
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castle  and  priory  to  the  right.  At  (167  M.)  Johnston  Junction  the 
line  forks ,  one  branch  going  to  (170  M.)  Milford  and  the  other  to 
(171 M.)  New  Milford,  As  we  approach  the  former  we  see  the  scanty 
ruins  of  Pill  Priory  in  a  yalley  ta  the  right. 

Milford  (IdOrd  NeUon),  a  town  with  4070  inhah.,  lies  about 
6  M.  aboYe  the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven ,  a  splendid  harbour,  in 
which  the  whole  English  nary  could  ride  securely  at  anchor. 
It  was  formerly  a  consider&ble  seaport,  and  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Shakespeare's  ^Cymbeline' ;  but  the  attempts  of  modern 
enterprise  and  capital  to  reyiye  its  importance  haye  hitherto  re- 
sulted only  in  a  conglomeration  of  large  but  deserted  docks,  quays, 
and  lines  of  railway.  On  a  building  near  the  station  is  a  tablet 
recording,  in  amusingly  pompous  language,  the  yisit  of  George  IT. 
in  1821.  Henry  VII.  landed  here  in  1485,  as  Earl  of  Richmond, 
on  his  way  to  claim  the  crown. 

New  Milford  or  Neyland  (^South  Wales  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  from 
3s.  6(2.),  which  lies  a  little  farther  up  the  Hayen,  directly  opposite 
Pembroke  Dock  (p.  214),  is  the  terminus  of  the  G.  W.  Railway 
and  the  starting-point  of  steamers  to  Waterford  and  Cork.  Steam 
Ferry  to  Pembroke  Dock  (Hobbes  Point,  p.  214)  2d,,  return- fare  3d. 

Pleasant  boating-excursions  may  be  made  in  *Kilford  Haven,  and  ita 
various  ramifications  explored.  In  fine  weatber  a  boat  is  the  best  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  miford  to  the  other  {  but  the  road  (5  H.)  is  also 
not  unattractive.    The  Haven  is  protected  by  fortifications. 

27.  From  Hereford  to  Brecon  and  Swansea. 

Midland  Kailwat  from  Hereford  to  (38  H.)  Brecon  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  5«., 
35.  lV2<fO;  to  (78  X.)  Swansea  in  4  hrs.  (fares  il<.  id.,  (it.  b^td,).  This 
route  traverses  much  of  the  finest  soenery  in  South  Wales,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Upper  Vallep  of  the  Wye  (see  below>  may  be  combined  with  it. 

The  train  starts  from  the  Barton  Station  (see  p.  180).  Near 
(9  M.)  Moorhampton  a  well-preserved  portion  of  Offd's  Dyke  (p.  268) 
is  visible.  At  (13V2  M.)  Eardisley  a  line  diverges  to  JTm^on,  Pre- 
steign,  and  New  Radnor,  Beyond  (17  M.)  Whitney  we  cross  the  Wye 
and  pass  Clifford  Castle,  the  traditional  birthplace  of  ^Fair  Rosamond'. 

21  M.  Hay  (Crown;  Blue  Boar  J,  an  old  Norman  border-town, 
with  2000  inhab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  castle.  The  name, 
like  the  Hague  in  Holland,  means  a  hedge  or  enclosure  (French  haie}. 
The  station  here  is  in  England  (Herefordshire)  and  the  town  In 
Wales  (Breconshire).  Those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Upper  Wye 
(see  below)  on  foot  may  begin  at  Hay ;  and  a  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  taken  to  the  S.  across  the  Black  Mts.  to  (12  M.)  Llanthony 
(p.  192).  —  241/2  M.  Olashury.     Good  view  of  the  Wye  Valley. 

26  M.  Three  Cocks  Jufhction  (Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms;  Three 
Cocks  Inn,  V2^-  to  the  E.)  is  the  junction  for  the  Mid-Wales  Rail- 
way (Cambrian)  through  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye,  To  the  left 
rise  the  Bla^k  Mountains  (p.  192). 

From  Thbsb  Cocks  Juhction  to  Moat  Lahb,  48  M.,  Cambrian  Railway 
in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  6<.  id.,  4«.)-  This  line  follows  the  upper  course  of  the  Wye^ 
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the  beaatiffil  scenery  of  whicli  is,  however,  best  explored  by  the  ped- 
estrian. —  From  O  It*)  Baughrood  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Oraiff  Pull  Z>», 
or  rock  of  the  black  pit,  below  which  is  a  waterfall  25  ft.  high.  —  9>/s  M. 
Aberedw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  romantic  glen  of  the  Bdw,  with  an  old 
church.  —  UK.  Boilth  or  Buttth  Welti  (Lion;  (h'own)^  a  small  town 
with  chalybeate  and  sulphur  aprings  and  the  earthworks  of  a  castle. 
About  21/8  VL,  to  the  W.  is  Cwm  Llewelyn^  where  Llewelvn.  the  last  native 
Prince  of  Walea,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  English  in  1282.  —  At 
(16  M.)  LUchrpd  Jtmction  (Rail.  Befireshmt.  Booms)  our  line  interMcts  the 
(Central  Wales  Railway  (L.K.W.;  Builth  Road  station;  not  to  be  eonfounded 
with  the  Kid- Wales  Railway)  from  Onnen  Arm*  to  Carmarthen  B.nd  Swansea 
(comp.  p.  207).  —  20  M.  jYewfn'idge'On^Wife  (New  Inn)t  24  K.  Boldowlod. 

%i/2  K.  Bhayader  (Lion),  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Wye  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  "Cwm  Elan^  or  valley  of  the  J?/ai», 
5  K.  to  the  S.  W.,  is  a  beautiful  little  glen^  1  K.  farther  on  is  Ifant  GwylU^ 
occupied  by  Shelley  after  his  marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook.  A  large 
reservoir  has  been  formed  higher  up  the  valley,  whence  the  water  of  the 
Elan  and  the  Claerwen  is  conveyed  to  Birmingham.  ~  The  train  now 
leaves  theWve  and  runs  to  the  if.,  passing  the  flannel-making  town  (2&7i 
inhab.)  of  (SO^/t  K.)  Llanidloes  (Trewfthan  Arms),  to  (48  K.)  Moat  Lane, 
where  it  reaches  the  line  from  Shrewsbury  to  Aberystwith  (see  p.  267). 

From  Bhayader  the  walker  may  follow  up  the  Wpe  to  its  (18  K.) 
source  on  the  slope*  of  PHnlimmon  (2460  ft.),  halfway  to  Aberystwith 
(p.  270).  There  are  few  pleasanter  walking-tours  of  a  week's  duration 
in  England  than  that  afforded  by  a  descent  of  the  Wye  from  the  source  to 
the  month,  a  distance  of  130  K.  The  lower  course,  from  Boss  to  Chep- 
stow, is  described  at  p.  176  et  eeq» 

^9  M.  Talgarth  (Ashbumham  Arms).  The  Brecon  Beacons  (p.  206) 
now  come  into  view  on  the  left.  On  the  same  side  is  Llyn  Safadden 
or Llangorse  Pool,  -^  83^/2  ^*  Talyllyn  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  junction 
of  a  line  to  Dowlaia  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (p.  196).  We  now  pass 
through  a  tunnel,  on  emerging  from  which  we  have  a  line  ylew  of 
the  Uik ,  with  the  Brecon  Beacons  in  the  background.  To  the 
right,  as  we  enter  Brecon  station,  is  the  Memorial  College,  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  Nonconforming  clergy  of  1662. 

38  M.  Brecon  or  Brecknock  (Castle,  R.  &  A.  4s.;  Wellington),  the 
capital  of  BTceonakire  or  Breeknoekshiref  is  a  town  of  6794  inhab., 
charmingly  situated  In  a  depression  at  the  confluence  of  the  V$k  and  the 
Honddu,  In  the  Ely  Tower,  a  fragment  of  the  old  castle,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Oastle  Hotel,  took  place  the  famous  conference  between  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Richard  III.  The  top  commands  a  good  ylew  of  the 
Beacons.  —  The  *  Priory  Church  of  St.  John  (keys  kept  in  a  white  cot- 
tage to  the  left  of  the  entrance;  fee  6tf.),  a  good  E.E.  and  Dec. 
edifice,  with  a  masslre  tower,  has  been  well  restored  by  Sir  G.  6.  Scott 
Freeman  considers  It  the  noblest  specimen  of  a  class  of  churches 
not  uncommon  In  Wales,  where  masslTeness  of  effect  Is  produced 
by  simplicity  of  construction.  It  Is  reached  by  the  bridge  oyer  the 
Honddu,  and  on  the  way  to  it  we  pass  part  of  the  embattled  wall  of 
the  old  priory.  —  About  V2M.  beyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge,  crossing 
the  Usk,  Is  Christ  College,  with  a  good  E.  E.  chapel,  formerly  be- 
longing to  a  Dominioan  priory.  The  house  in  the  High  St  in  which 
Mrs.  Slddons  (1765-1831)  was  born  bears  an  appropriate  tablets 
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The  Priory  Walk,  on  the  Honddn,  and  the  Captain's  Walk,  on  the 
Usk,  are  two  pleasantly  shaded  promenades. 

An  admirable  view  of  Brecon  and  the  Beacons  is  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Peh-y-Orug,  a  hill  li/j  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  turn 
to  the  right  beyond  the  Castle  Hotel  and  pass  the  (V4M.)  Cemetery.  Abont 
'/{  M.  farther  on,  a  little  beyond  the  milestone,  we  take  a  path  leading 
across  a  field  to  Pen-f-Cntg  Farm;  passing  through  the  farm-yard,  we 
reach  the  open  hinside  and  in  10  min.  more  gain  the  top,  where  there 
are  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  camp.  —  Another  gooa  point  of  view 
is  Blweh  Tnmp^  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  reached  by  following  Free 
St.  from  the  station  and  passing  under  the  line. 

Another  pleasant  object  for  a  short  walk  is  aflford^d  by  the  Frwdgreeh 
Waterfalls,  we  cross  the  Llanfaes  Bridge  (p.  206),  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
town,  and  continue  in  a  straight  direction,  along  the  Llandovery  Road, 
passing  a  toll-gate,  to  (Vs  M)  a  point  where  the  road  forks.  We  turn  to 
the  left  and  beyond  (s/3  M .)  Frwdgreeh  Lodge  (on  the  left)  cross  a  bridgo, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  are  three  roads.  We  follow  that  in  the  centre 
and  reach  (S/4  M.)  the  bridge  crossing  the  stream  which  forms  the  falls, 
one  immediately  below  and  the  other  a  little  above  the  bridge.  The  falls 
are  small,  but  their  setting  is  pretty. 

The  twin  peaks  of  the  *Breeknoek  or  Brecon  Beaoona,  rising  5  ■.  to 
the  S.  of  Brecon,  are  the  highest  peaks  in  8.  Wales,  and  among  the  most 
gracefully-shaped  mountains  in  the  kingdom.  The  direct  route  firom  Brecon 
to  the  top  takes  walkers  8-4  hrs.,  but  driving  is  practicable  to  Blaengwdi 
Farm  (see  below).  As  far  as  (l>/4  M.)  the  bridge  beyond  Frwdgreeh  Lodge, 
see  above.  Here  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  ascend  to  (l^/iM.) 
Blaengwdi  Farm.  Beyond  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  >/>  V*  far- 
ther on  follow  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  which  brings  us  to  the  W.  part 
of  a  shoulder  extending  to  the  (1V3-2  hrs.)  top  of  ^Pen-y-Fon  (2910  ft.),  the 
loftier  peak.  —  An  alternative  route  from  Brecon  leads  to  the  left  at  the 
turnpike-gate,  >/>  V*  beyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge  (p.  206),  and  follows  the 
highroad  to  (2vs  V)  F^i**  Farm,  beyond  which  we  turn  to  the  right.  — 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  ascend  from  (14  M.)  forponfaii,  a  station  on  the 
Hne  to  Merthyr  (see  p.  196),  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Beacons,  and  to  descend 
by  one  of  the  above  routes.  The  Beacons,  however,  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  the  8.,  and  the  pleaaantest  part  of  this  route  is  the  descent.  — 
The  *View  from  the  top  includes  the  Black  Hts.  on  the  E.,  the  Carmarthen 
Van  on  the  W.,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Usk  and  Llaagorse  Pool  to  the  K. 

Among  other  points  for  easy  excursions  from  Brecon  are  (6  X.)  Ztea- 
gorse  Pool  (see  p.  %6),  a  great  resort  of  anglers ;  7  Caer  Bannau,  the  old 
Roman  camp  of  BanMum,  2Ys  !!•  to  the  W. ;  and  (9  M.)  Bvleh^  reached  by 
a  beautiful  walk  or  drive  through  the  Usk  valley,  or  from  (7  H.)  Taip- 
bont  station,  on  the  Merthyr  line  (p.  196). 

'  As  the  train  leayes  Brecon  we  have  another  beautifal  view  of 
the  Beacons  and  the  Usk.  40 V2  M.  Cradoc,  3/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Y 
Caer  Bannau  (see  above) ;  42  M.  Aberhran.  —  46V3  M.  Devynoek 
(Usk  and  Railway ;  Pont  Senny ;  Bull),  a  pleasantly  situated  Tillage, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Senny  and  the  Usk. 

A  drive,  traversing  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  8outh  Wales,  and 
passing  from  the  valley  of  the  Usk  to  that  of  the  I'oiry,  may  be  taken  firom 
Devynoek  to  (12x/s  H.)  Llandovery  (see  p.  207),  but  there  is  no  public  con- 
veyance. 3  M.  Trecaitle  (Black  Horse ;  Three  Horseshoes).  Farther  on,  the 
road  winds  through  the  romantic  pass  of  Otem  JHpr,  and  near  Llandovery 
it  crosses  the  little  river  Bran. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.  and  begins  to  ascend  through  a 
bleak  and  wild  valley.  The  Carmarthen  Van  rises  to  the  right.  Just 
beyond  (56^2  M.)  Penwyllt ,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  right, 
lies  Craig-y-Nos ,  the  Welsh  home  of  Adelina  Patti  (Hme.  Nico- 
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Uni),  with  a  large  winter-garden  and  a  theatre.  Near  Penwyllt  we 
cross  the  watershed  and  hegin  the  descent  into  the  yalley  of  the 
Tawe.  —  At  (60  M.)  Colbren  Junction  the  line  to  Neath  (p.  198) 
diyerges  to  the  left.  Farther  on  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the  Carmar- 
then Van  on  the  right.  —  78  M.  Swansea  (Midland  Stat.),  see  p.  198. 

28.  From  Craven  Arum  to  Llandrindod,  Llandovery, 
and  Carmarthen. 

84  H.  Centbal  Walks  Railway  (L.K.W.)  in  3-4V4  hrs.  (fares  Us. 
8rf.,  9«.,  7f.  Vtd).  —  Through-carriages  run  by  this  route,  parts  of  which 
are  very  picturesqae,  from  Hanchester  and  Liverpool  to  Swansea  and  Tenby, 
and  from  London  to  Tenby. 

Craven  ArmSf  p.  181.  —  I272M.  Knighton  (Norton  Arms ;  Swan), 
6V3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Presteign  (p.  204),  the  eonnty-town  of  Radnor- 
shire. Offa'$  Dyke  (p.  268)  passes  through  Knighton.  --  At  (15M.) 
Knueklas  we  qnit  the  yalley  of  the  Tem^  and  near  (19  M.)  Llangun^ 
Uo  cross  the  watershed  (975  ft)  between  that  river  and  the  Wye. 
—  29  M.  Penybonty  5^2  M.  from  Abbey  Cwmhir  (see  below). 

32  M.  Llandrindod  Wells  {Rock  House,  pens.  Sa.  6cl.;  Old 
Pump  House;  LUmereh;  Bridge;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  pleasant 
inland  watering-place  on  the  Ithon,  with  chalybeate  and  saline 
springs.  Spa  Grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjoiiiing  the  springs, 
and  there  is  a  small  lake  for  boating.  The  Ithon  affords  fair  angling. 

Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  Liftle  Sill  (800  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  the 
village.  Drives  may  be  taicen  to  (10  H.)  Ctomhir  Abbey  (Cistercian;  12th 
cent.),  to  (12  H.)  Bhayader  (p.  20!)),  to  (8  H.)  BuiUh  (p.  205),  etc. 

Beyond  Llandrindod  the  train  descends  to  (STi/j  M.)  BuiUh 
Road,  where  the  line  intersects  the  Mid-Wales  Railway  from  Three 
Cocks  to  Llanidloes  (p.  205).  For  BuiUh  Wells,  see  p.  205.  — 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Wye  and  ascend  again.  Just  beyond 
r89i/2  M.)  Cilmery  we  pass  the  glen  of  Cu>m  Llewelyn  (p.  205). 
441/2  M.  Llangammarch  Wells  (Lake  Hotel),  with  a  mineral  spring. 

48  M.  Llanwrtyd  WeUs  {Dol-y-Coed,  at  the  Wells,  1  M.  from 
the  station,  pens.  7-88^;  'Neuadd  Arms,  Bellevue,  in  the  yillage, 
2/3  M.  from  the  station ;  Askomel  Arms,  at  the  station),  another 
prettily-situated  little  spa,  with  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  (1000  ft.) ;  to 
0^Vs  ^0  Ah€rgMf€i§in  (Gronse  Inn),  with  a  handsome  modem  church ;  to 
IVsm  Shtm  CatWt  Canst  to  the  Nanlhir  Ravins;  and  to  nnmerous  other 
points  in  the  picturesque  environs. 

The  next  bit  of  the  route,  as  the  train  ascends  to  the  water- 
shed (830  ft.)  between  the  Wye  and  Towy,  is  somewhat  bleak  and 
uninteresting,  but  beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  Tunnel  (1000  yds.  long) 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  towards  the  S.  —  55  M.  Cynghordy. 

59V3  M.  UandOTery  (Castle,  in  the  town ;  North  Western,  at 
the  station),  a  small  town  on  the  Towy,  with  1728  inhab.  and  the 
insigniilcant  remains  of  an  old  castle.   The  largest  building  is  the 
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Welsh  Collegiate  Institute,    Llandovery  is  a  good  centre  for  excur- 
sions in  the  valleys  of  the  Towy  and  the  Bran. 

The  finest  part  of  the  *Viile  of  Towy  is  above  Llandovery,  and  may 
be  ei\joyed  by  walking  or  driving  to  (10  K.)  Yttrad/fint  though  walkers  may 
with  advantage  extend  their  explorations  a  few  miles  farther.  Kear 
Ystradffin  is  Ttem  JShon  Cattfs  Cave.  ~  The  Oarmarfhen  Yan  (2630  ft.), 
a  mountain  second  in  height  and  interest  among  those  of  South  Wales  to 
the  Brecknock  Beacons  alone,  may  be  ascended  from  Llandovery  in  4-6  hrs. 
A  carriage  may  be  taken  to  (9  M.)  Biaefutu^  a  farm  4  H.  from  the  top. 
^  From  Llandovery  to  Devynock,  see  p.  206. 

From  (637j  M.)  Llanwrda  a  plcturesqae  drive  may  be  taken  to 
(1672  M.)  Lampeter  (p,  209),  passing  (8  M.)  Turrvpsaint  and 
DolaueothiCy  with  remarkable  caves,  said  to  be  the  remains  of 
Roman  gold-mines.  —  65  M.  Llangadoek  (Red  Lion)  is  another 
starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Carmarthen  Van. 

TOM.  Llandilo  (Cawdor  Arms;  Gastle;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
a  piGturesquely-situated  little  town  rrith.  1700  inhab.,  is  a  good 
centre  for  excursions.  It  is  one  of  the  three  places  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  miraculonsly  multiplied  body  of  St.  Teilo  vras 
buried.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to 
Llanelly  and  Swansea  (see  beloir).  The  town  has  given  Its  name 
to  a  slate  formation  well  known  as  the  ^Llandilo  Flag8\ 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is  Pynevor  Oaatle,  an  interesting 
Norman  ruin  in  a  beautiful  park  (keys  kept  by  the  head-gardener.)  The 
modern  mansion  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor.  The  park  begins 
i/i  M.  from  the  town.  Spenser  places  the  cave  of  Merlin  ^amongst  the 
woody  hills  of  Dinevowr',  ^  little  space  from  the  swift  Barry'  CFtOry 
Qt(«sfie\  m.  d;.— Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Orongar  Hill  (see  below), 
Golden  Orove  (see  below),  Tallep  Abbey  (a  picturesquely  situated  ruin,  V/^lk. 
to  the  N.),  and  Castell  Carreg  Cennen  (a  finely-placed  ruined  castle  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  cent.,  4  M.  to  the  £. ). 

Fbom  Llandilo  to  Llanbllt  and  SwANSBAi  26  M.,  ridlway  in  1-i^/i  hr. 
Most  of  the  stations  are  unimportant.  —  IS  Mi  Pontardulais  is  the  jonetion 
for  the  line  (G.W.R.)  to  (7  M.)  Llanelly  (p.  202).  The  Swansea  line  ^.K.W.) 
keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llwchwr  estuary  and  crosses  the  8.  Wales 
main  line  at  (17  M.)  OowerUn^  whence  a  branch  rune  to  PmeUmdd  and 
LlamMrlaie  (p.  200).  20  M.  Killay  (p.  200).  From  (22  M.)  Mumbl9*  Road 
the  line  runs  along  Swansea  Bay  to  (26  M.)  Swansea  (Victoria  Station ;  p.  198). 

Beyond  Llandilo  the  train  continues  to  descend  the  Vale  of 
Towy.  Dynevor  Gastle  is  seen  to  the  right  To  the  left,  near 
(73  M.)  Golden  Orove,  Is  the  mansion  of  that  name,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  several  of  his  works. 
The  present  house  is,  however,  quite  modem.  To  the  ^.  rises 
Orongar  HiU,  the  subj ect  of  the  well-known  poem hy  Dyer  (d.  1758) . 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Drysllwyn  Castle ,  to  the  right. 
83  M.  Ahergwili,  with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

84  M.  Carmarthen  f*Ivy  Bush;  Boar's  Head;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms),  the  county-town  of  Carmarthenshire,  Is  an  ancient  place 
with  10,300  inhah.,  on  the  Towy.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Maridunum.  The  battlemented  wall  near  the  station  forms  part  of 
the  County  Oaol,  which  incorporates  the  remains  of  the  old  castle. 
On  the  river,  near  the  station,  is  the  Parade  Walk  (reached  from 
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•Spilmant  St  by  Farade  Road),  an  esplanade  coimmanding  a  good 
yiew  .of  /winding  Towy ,  Merlin's  fabled  haunt'.  Coracles  (see 
p.  175)  may  stlU  frequently  be  seen  on  tbe  riyer.  —  At  the  end  of 
Bpilman  St  is  the  'Church  of  8t  Peter,  a  large  and  handsome  Dec. 
building,  recently  restored.  ? 

The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Khys-ap-Thomcu  (d.  1527)  and  his  wife, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel-,  th^  memorial  of  La4f  Ann$  Vaughan.  with 
a  curions  Inscriptidn;  the  monument  (near  the  8.  door)  otBitihop  Fcurrwr^ 
who  was  bnmed  in  the  market-place  under  Queen  Mary  (1566);  and  the 
modern  tablet  to  Bir  Ri^ard  /Steele^  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (see  also  below). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
the  South  Wale»  Training  College,  and  an  obelisk  to  Qene¥alIicton 
(d.  1815). 

From  the  Parade  a  pretty  walk  known  as  Pond  Bide  leads  to  the 
(2  M.)  Gwili  river.  We  may  return  by  the  Cpnwil  road,  or  go  on  to  Br<m^ 
toydd  Amu  Station  (see  below).  —  Another  pleasant  walk  may  bo  taken 
to  (3  M.)  Llangwmor,  on  a  lofty  site  overlooking  the  Vale  of  TWy.  We 
cross  the  bridge,  follow  the'Llan4^1o  road,  keep  to  the  left  at  (}f%  M.)  the 
fork,  and  then  ascend  the  (i/s  If.)  lane  to  the  right.  The  'White  House'* 
of  Llangnilhor  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele's  death  in  1T29.  -^ 
BxcnrsionS  may  also  be  made  from  Carmarthen  to  OrMffor  Milt  (p.  30S)^ 
Dynepor  Cattle  (p.  906),  and  other  places  In  the  Towy.  valley. 

From  Carmarthen  Junction  (p.  208)  to  Swameq^  WhUland  (tor  Tenbp), 
etc.,  see  B.  26.       = 

FsoM  CjiaMAnxtan  to  Abebtstwith,  56  M .,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (Ikres 
lis..  64.,  Ss.  ^.,  it.9d,y.  This  line  traverses  an  uninteresting  district^ 
but  it  forms  the  most  direct  route  from  Swansea,.  Tenby,  etc^  to  Ab^ryst^- 
with.  As  far  as  (15  H.)  Pencader  it  belongs  to  the  d^.  W.  Railway,  but 
beyond  that  to  the  Manchxsvsb  amix  Hilpoed  Bailwat,  which  derives  its 
nai&e  froikt  Its  original  conception  as  a  link  in  a  direct  through-line  from 
Hanchester  to  Ifilford.  The  carriages  are  poor,  and  the  pace  slow^  —  The 
line- diverges  to  the  left  from' the  railway  to  Llandovery -and  aeeetadi  the 
prettyyalley  of  the  Gtoili,  d'/a  M.  BrmtofddArmt.  From  (15  U.yPMcader 
iheO.W.E.  line  runs  to  OVsM.)  LlandfitU  (Forth  Hotel  ^,  Rail.  Rdfreshmt. 
Sooma),  ^heUce  a  ooach  plies. to  Keweaistle  Bmlvn  and  Cardigan  (sae 
p.  903)  aad.  a  ear  to  New  Quay  (p.  206).  —  At  (16i/a  MO  yew  Quay  Road 
w,e  enter,  the  valley  of  the  Tei/l.     . 

'  27  M.  Xampeter  (^*Blaek  Lion^  unpretending,  B.  A  A.  2s.  9<l.),  a  clean 
little  agricultural  town:  with  1569  inhab.,  owes  muehjof  itis  prospcerity  to 
St,  Da»id^t  College,  the  oldest  of  the  Welsh  colleges  and  the  only  one:  with 
the  right  of  granting  degrees  (B.A.  and  B.D.).  It  is  now  attended  by  160 
students,  ana  there  is  a  school  in  connection  with  it  for  100  boys.  The 
library  of  40,000  vols,  is  rich  in  theological,,  historical,  aodclassieal  works', 
and  Contains  some  M8S.  A  large  horse-fsir  is  held  at  Iknnpeter  annually 
ou  Kay  8th..  —  There  is  a  British  Camp  IVs  M.  fi:om  Lampeter,  and  a 
Boman  camp  a  Uitle  farther  on.— A  good  road  leads  to  the  W.  from 
Lampeter  to  {iS  iH.)- Aberatfron  (y.  203),  and  one  tb  the  E.  to  (8V2  M.) 
Pumpte^tU  and  (21  M.)  Llandovery  (p.  207). 

•  To  the  Uft,  at  (29  M.)  Derry  Ormond.  i$  a  lofty  view-tower  on  a  hill. 
About  12  X.  to  the  8.E.  of  (84  M.)  Pont  Llanio  i»  Llanddewi-Br^,  witli 
an  interesting  ^huroh^' whare  St.  Davift  in  iaicL:  to  have  heJd  a  synod  in  the 
6th  cent,  to  take  measures  for  checking  tha  Pelagian  heresy. 

42:11.  Strata  f<ort(la,.'the  station  fat  Strata  Florida  Abbey  (l2th 
ceirt.),  which  lies  3  H.  to  the  E.  The  Ab^y,  the  name  of  whieh  is  a 
Latinised  fovm  of  I'strad  FMr,  .or  plain  of  the  Ffldr,  is  an  almpst  effaced 
ruin,  with  only  one  late-l^otman  arch  remaining.  Becent  excavations  have 
laid  bare  the  ground-plan  and  brought  to  light  some  fine  pavements,  tombs, 
and  other  interesting  architectural  details.    About  8  M.  beyond  the  Abbeys 
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in  a  hollow  Amid  bleak  and  deiolate  moorland,  are  tlie  Tei/i  Pooh,  where 
the  Teifi  Ukea  its  rise. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Teifi  and  the  Tstwith^ 
and  descends  into  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  latter.  50  X.  LlanilaTi 
with  an  interesting  ehnveh.  As  we  approach  Aberyvtwiih  we  have  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  town  to  the  left. 

56  M.  Abervstwithy  see  p.  270. 

29.  From  Whitland  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke. 

27  U.  TsNBT  AND  FEMteBOKB  RAILWAY  to  (16  M.)  Tehby  in  s/4  br.  (Cares 
8«.  id.,  2i.  Ad.,  ii.  8<f.  or  is.  4<f.)i  to  (27  M.)  Pembrok§  Dock  in  IV4-IV4  ^r. 
(fares  bt..,  3$.  9d.,  2«.  9<f.  or  2«.  Sytd.}.  —  Throngh-carriages  from  London  to 
Tenby  ind  Pembitoke  are  attached  to  the  morning-express  from  Paddington. 

Whitland  Junction ,  see  p.  203.  Tbe  tiain  now  enteis  Pem- 
brokeshire, a  county  wMcb  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  ^Little 
England  1>eyond  Wales'  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  peopled 
by«  t^0,tdescpndants  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  here  by  Henry  I. 
((in  llw;  comp.  p.  200).  To  this  day  they  have  preserred  their 
<di8^^ive  character,  and  little  or  no  Welsh  is  spoken  in  the  county 
io  .fie  S.  of  Haverfordwest  Visitors  should  also  note  the  peculi- 
^&y  massive  ehnrch-towers  that  are  characteristic  of  Pembroke- 
shire ,  and  they  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  its  numerons 
!&ne  castles.  So  many  ^Ogham'  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Pembrokeshire  (on  Caldy,  p.  210;  at  Trefl^arne,  etc.),  that  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  character  originated  here.  —  5  M.  Narberth 
(Rutzen  Arms),  a  small  market-town  with  a  ruined  castle. 

About  4  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Narberth  is  Uawhaden  Oaatle,  long  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's.  It  owes  its  ruinous  condition  to  Bishop 
Barlow,  who  stripped  the  lead  from  its  roof  (1636-49).  The  chief  future 
of  the  ruins  is  the  gateway.  —  Llawhaden  Church  is  also  interesting. 

12  M.  Saunders  foot  (Cambrian  Hotel;  Hean  Castle),  a  little 
seaport  IS/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (omn.  6d.),  is  frequented  as 
a  bathing-resort  and  has  a  good  sandy  beach.  The  environs  are 
picturesque  and  full  of  pleasant  objects  for  excursions.  On  the  way 
from  the  station  to  the  village  is  the  interesting  old  Church  of  St.  Usel. 

16  M.  Tenby.  —  Hotels.  *Botal  Oate  House,  B.  &  A.  4«.,  D.  4s.  ^ 
KoTAL  Lion-,  Coboubq.  a  comfortable  family  house ^  these  three  near  each 
other,  with  views  of  tne  sea.  —  Tudob  Tempebabcs,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  —  Boarding  Souses  and  Lodgings.  —  Hotel  omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Steamers  ply  once  weekly  all  the  year  round  between  BrisM  and 
Tenby  and  between  Tenby  and  Milford,  —  Romng  Bool  with  one  man. 
Is.  6^.  per  hr.;  9d.  each  addit.  i/s  ^''f  Sailittg  BosU,  with  two  men, 
2s.  and  is. 

Oab  with  one  horse,  first  hour  2«.  M. ;  each  addit.  1/4  br-  6(1.  \  with 
two  horses  3s.  and  V/^d. ;  per  mile  Is.  or  U.  61I.;  each  addit  ^lU.  6<f.  or  94. 

Tethby ,  a  small  town  with  4550  inhab.,  is  finely  placed  upon 
a  bold  rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  between  two  beautiful  sandy 
bays  and  towering  to  a  considerable  height  above  them.  The  sands 
are  smooth,  firm,  and  extensive,  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable, 
and  the  coast-scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  high  order.  The 
neighbourhood  is  'the  prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist',  and  even 
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those  who  haye  no  claim  to  this  title  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  Mr.  Gosse's  ^Tenby :  a  Seaside  Holiday'.  George  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Lewes  lived  and  worked  here  for  sonie  time  in  18p6. 

The  long  and  lofty  wall,  with  its  towers  and  gati^ays,  known 
as  the  ^Arehes'  and  passed  on  the  way  from  the  railway-station,  is 
a  remnant  of  the  town-fortifications  as  strengthened  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 

The  Pariah  Oiurch  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  principal  street,  is  an 
E.E.  edifice  (1256),  with  Perp.  and  modern  alterations.  Its  chief 
external  feature  is  the  lofty  spire  (150  ft). 

The  interior  eontaiiis  some  toteresting  monuments^f  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  old  tombs,  with  effigief ,  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  N .  door 
(14th  and  i&th  cent.) ;  that  of  the  wife  of  Thoma$  op  BhpM,  in  the  IT.  aisle 
of  the  ehaneel ;  and  that  of  Thomcu  WTiUe  (d.  1482),  mayor  of  Tenby,  who 
helped  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  YII.)  to  eacape  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkefbury.  A  good  effect  is  prodneed  by  the  singular  elevation  of  the 
chancel  above  the  rest  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  headland  on  which  the  town  lies  are  the  in- 
significant rains  of  Tenby  Cattle  and  a  St(Uue  of  Prince  Albert.  A 
band  plays  here  in  summer,  and  the  promenade  affords  a  good  view. 
Here,  too,  is  the  Tenby  Museum  (adm.  6(2.),  with  a  collection  illus- 
trating the  natural  history  (fine  shells)  and  geology  of  the  neigh- 
bouThood,  and  containing  some  mementoes  of  the  French  landing 
at  Fishguard  (p.  203).  —  The  real  geological  ending  of  the  pro- 
montory is  the  detached. /St  Catharine's  Rock,  on  which  is  mounted 
a  small  battery.  The  coast  on  both  sides  is  still  defended  by  mar- 
tello  towers.  —  Tenby  is  the  best  headquarters  for  exploring  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  Wales,  and  a  few  of  the  favourite  excursions  are 
given  below.  Good  walkers  should  visit  a  part  at  least  of  the  fine 
coast  between  Tenby  and  St  Govan's  Head. 

The  charming  little  oove  to  the  }!(.  of  the  point  is  known  as  Ter^p 
Roa^i^  while  the  larger  sweep  to  the  S.  is  called  the  South  JSands.  Qiltor 
Point  bounds  the  latter  on  the  S.,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
bold  rocky  coast  to  the  W.  and  of  the  island  of  CcUdy  (lighthouse).  The 
direct  route  to  it  across  the  sands  is  IVi  M.  long;  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
gentler  ascent  we  may  approach  from  the  landward  by  following  the 
railway  as  far  as  the  Black  Rock  (at  the  bridge)  and  then  bearing  to  the 
left  across  Penally  Biirrow,  leaving  the  village  of  Penalty  to  the  right. 

FsoM  Tbnbt  to  Penally.  By  the  path  along  the  railway  the  distance 
is  about  11/4  M.,  by  the  road  2  X.  The  latter,  the  ^Marsh  Road\  runs 
to  the  W.  at  first  for  about  IV4  M.,  and  then  ascends  to  the  8.  Qeft)  past 
a  white  farm-house.  At  the  next  fork  we  also  keep  to  the  left.  Penally 
(Crown  Inn)y  a  pretty  little  village,  with  a  restored  church  containing 
an  altar-tomb  of  the  18th  cent,  and  a  Norman  font,  is  one  of  the  three 
alleged  burial-places  of  St.  Teilo  (see  p.  208).  —  On  the  way  to  Penally 
we  may  digress  to  visit  the  cave  called  Hoyle*s  Mouth  (ja  light  desirable). 
We  diverge  from  the  road  to  the  right  V*  M.  beyond  the  Marsh  Bridge, 
pass  through  the  (Vs  H.)  second  gate  on  the  left,  and  ascend  by  the  in- 
distinct path  straight  up  (not  the  well-marked  track  to  the  left)  to  the 
(1  min.)  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hidden  among  the  trees. 

Fkom  Tbnbt  to  Saundbbsfoot,  8-4  M.  Good  walkers  should  go  by 
road  and  return  by  the  cliffs;  the  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
railway  (p.  210):  —  Bt  Eoad.  Just  outside  the  town,  walkers  may  save  V«  M. 
by  following  the  old  road  to  the  right,  which  rejoins  the  new  road  about 
1  M.  from  Tenby.    After  1  M.  more  we  keep  to  the  right.  —  Bv  thb 
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Clivtb,  We  follow  the  path  from  the  gas-^worka  to  (1  M.)  Water^fimeky  and 
-then  skirt  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from,  the  high 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  Monkstone  Promonfofy^  ii/4  H.  beyond  Waterwinch. 
To  Gaikew  Castle,  BVs-SVs  tf>  The  shortest  road  (61/2  K.)  leads  via 
'(I'A  ^')  Oun^e$t<mf  with  an  interesting  ohnreh^  but  the  pleasantest 
(S^/t  X.)  follows  the  BMgewry^  a  range  of  low  hills  running  parallel  with 
the,  rail  way  from  Penally  to  Pembroke.  ^Carew  Oaifla  (pron.  Carey  $ 
tidur.  9J.)  is  a  picturesque  and  fidrly- preserved  ruin,  on  a  creek  of  Mil- 
f»rd  Haven.  It  is  of  different  dates ,  the  oldest  part  being  apparently 
that  adjoining  the  gate-house  (early  12th  cent.)-  In  the  village  KCarew 
Jnn;  Castle  Inn)^  near  the  castle -entrance,  is  an  ancient  Oro$»y  14  It. 
Itigh,  supposed  to  be  Saxon  or  Danish.  The  Churchy  >/t  V*  to  the  fl.,  is 
a  Dec.  structure,  with  a  Perp.  tower.  The  nearest  railway-station  is  (4  M.) 
Lampktt  (p.  213i).  —  On.  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  on  which. Garew 
stands. is.  Uptvn  Castit,  a  smaller  and  less  interesting  ruin^ 
...  Glifv  Walk  feok  Tbnbt  to  Lti>stbp  Gavbbmbahd  Xahobbxkb,  8  X. 
<-rT-  Those  who  have  already  visited  Giltar  Point  (p.  211)  may  sate  a.  little 
by.  following  the  road  to.  Lydstep,  though  the.  walk  over  thecliffii, 
.i>assing  anoUier  bold  headland  named  Proud  Oiltarj  is  fine.  By  road  wo 
pass  through  (2  X.)  Penallp  (see  p.  211)  and  continue  to  follow,  the 
main  (lowe^  road,  passing  Qft  M.)  the  But  Barrack*  of  a  body,  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Pembroke.  Shortly  before  reaching 
(IV4K.)  the  village,  of  Lffdttep^  some-  of  the  old  cottages  in  which  have 
evidently  seen  better  days,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the 
left,  with  the  lofty  rocks  at  the  V(.  end  of  Lydstep  Bay,  and  Lydstep 
House  nestling  among  the  trees  in  ihe  corner.  At  the  for  end  of  the 
village  we  torn  to  the  left  and. descend  to  (3  min.)  the  lodge  of  Lydat^ 
House.  Passing  through  the  gate,  we.  turn  to  the  right  over  the  grassy 
hill,  and  almost  immediately  come  in  sight  ot  Lpdstep  Cove^  'with  a  cottage 
where  light  refreshments  may  be  obtained  in  summer.  The  *Cav&%i  are 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  cove;  with  the  exception  of  the  *Bmuggleri* 
.Cave\.  which  has  a  landward  entrance,  they  are  inaeoessible  except  at  low 
water  (see  tide-tables  in  the  *Tenby  Observer]).  --  We  now  make  our  way 
to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  follow  them  to  (8  X.)  Xanorbier.  There  is  a 
'.more  or  less  distinct  path  nearly  all  the  wav,  and  stiles  over  the  walls 
and  fences.  The  cliff  formations  are  very  fine,  and  the  transition  f^om 
the  limestone  to  old  red  sandstone  is  well  marked.  On  (l>/4  XO  Old 
Cattle  Head  is  a.  clearly -defined' cliff- castle.  Beyond  this  we  eontiaue 
to  follow  the  shore-line,  passing  some  curious  Fissuree  in  the  eliffs,  -formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  caves,  and  finally  descend  past  a  Oromleeh  to  (l>/«-XO 
Manorhier  Bay.  On  the  left  side  of  the  6ove,  at  a  little  diatanee  from 
^the  sea,  stands  *Kanoirbier  Oasfle  (adm.  Bd.  \  when  two  flags  are  tlying, 
-fid.),' a  large  and  good  example- of  a  feudal' stronghold,  dating  6hl%fly 
from  the  i2-14th  centuries.  The  ruined  tower  adjoining  the'gate-h'euse 
and  the  square  building  with  the  large  hall  are  supposed  to  be  early 
Norman.  Part  of  it  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  mddem  residence.-  Giraldue 
"CanOn-entidy  the  chronicler,  bom  in  the  castle  in  1146,  was  a  member 
of  the  De  Barri  family  to  which  it  then  belongedi  Manorbier  Cfimxhy  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  bay,  is  a  curiously  irregular  building,  with  a 
INorman  nave.  It  contains  a  monument  of  the  De  Barri  family  (see  above). 
The  village  of  Manorbier  (Lieil  Hotel)  lies  above  the  castle,  a  littla 
^ore  inland.  —  From  XanotfVler  good  walkers  may  continue  their  route 
along  the  coast  to  (8  X.)  SiaOpole  and  (8  X.)  St.  Omoan't  Htad  (see  p.  314}. 
The  railway-station  of  Xanorbier  (p.  213)  lies  1  X.  to  the  N.  of  the  vHli^. 
-  Excursion -brakes  ply  in  summer  from  Tenby  to*  (14  X.)  8t^1ip9X% 
CouYt,  (17i/i  K)  St.  €hwm'i  Oiapel;  vnd  GU^ft  X.)  the  Stack  FoeU  (fare 
Os.  6<I.),  but  these  plaees  may  be  moM  easily  visited  from  Pembroke.  — - 
Lamphev  Paliue  (p.  218)  may  be  reached  by  railway  or  by  drivitig  along 
the  Ridgeway  (8  X.).  •>-  A  boating  excnrsion  may  be  made  to  Caldy 
Itland  (p.  211).  —  Other  places  of  interest  within  eisy  reach  are  JfarUrth 
'    " ■    ■      "     -    '     "-" iJt' ""     ■ 


Oaede  (p*.  310),  Lkn^haden  Oaette  (p.  210),  Pembre»e  (p.  214),  and  Jf7(for«i 
Haven  (p.  204),  while  Sf.-  David^i  (p.  216)  ma    *       -  --^   -  - 
-night  there  and  takihg  the  maii-eart  (see  p.' 


Hapen  (p.  204),  while  Af.-  2>avid*i  (p.  216)  may  be  vidted  by  spending  one 
•  *'  ' 214). 
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As  the  train  leaves  Tenby  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  Giltar 
andtJaldy  Island.  Beyond  (17  M.)  Penally  (p.  211)  the  line  runs 
through  an  unattractlTe  district,  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ridge- 
way.  20  M.  Manofbitr\  the  village  (see  p.  212)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S. 
-^  ]ALt  (24  M.)  ham'phey  are  the  nilns  of  Lamphey  Palaee  (see  below), 
a  former  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  (p.  210). 

On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  &fter  100  yds.  reach 
an  iron  swing-gate  admitting  to  the  grounds  of  Lamphey  Courts  in  whiph 
the  ruins  lie.  We  follow  the  path,  which  soon  joins  the  drive,  and  pass 
through  0^  min.)  an  old  archway,  oeyond  which  we  have  a  lofty  garden- 
wall  to  our  right.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  gate  to  the  right  (not  the  door 
in  the  wall),  through  which  we  pass  and  proceed  to  another  gate,  admit- 
ting to  the  ivy-clad  ruin.  The  prhicipal  remains  are  the  Chapel^  with  a  good 
Perp.-  window,  and  the  Eall,  with  an  arcade  like  those  at  Swansea  Castle 
and  St.  David^s  Palace,  all  three  being  ascribed  to  Bishop  Gower  (1^).  — 
About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lamphey  station  is  Hodgetton.  Churchy  the 
Dec.  chancel,  of  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Oower. 

25 Yi  M.  Pembroke  (Lion;  King's  Arms,  both  near  the  castje)„ 
a  meanly-bnilt  town  with  14,978  inhab.,  consists  mainly, of  one 
street,  upwards  of  V2  ^*  long,  with  the  railways-station  at  onfe  end 
and  the  castle  at  the  other. 

The  *Ca8tl6  (adm.  6(2. ;  key  kept  by  the  saddler  nearly  opposite 
the  Lion)  is  externally  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Wales ,  but  in- 
side  is  inferior  to  Beaumarts  and  Carnarvon.  It  was  originally  built 
by  Ahiiilf  de  Montgomery  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  but  the 
buildings  of  the  outer  ward  were  not  added  till  the  14th  century. 
Henry  VII.  was  bom  at  Pembroke  Castle  in  1466.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Oateway^ 
with  its  slender  Hanking  turrets,  is  very  imposing  as  seen  from  the 
inside;  and  the  Great  Hall  has  a  fine  roof.  At  the  other  end  is  the 
massive  and  lofty  Norman  Keep^  with  a  domed  roof .  Climbers  may 
ascend  the  staircase  with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  and  will  be  repaid  by 
the  *yiew  from  the  top.  From  the  hall  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to 
a  huge  cavern  in  the  living  rock,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  castle.  A  good  view  of  the  ivy-draped  ruins  is  obtained  from 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Pembroke  Dock.  A  walk  has  also  been 
fornied  rouAd  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  skirting  the  inlet  of  MiU 
ford  Haven  on  which  it  stands  and  passing  the  mouth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cavern. 

KonktcQi  Prioby,  an  ancient  fi^onilaii  structure  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  Castle,  somewhat  resembles  Dorchester  Abbey  (p.  220). 
The  Dec.  choir,  now  roofless,  formed  the  monks^  church.  To  reach 
the  priory  from  the  castle  we  cross  Monkton  Bridge  (to  the  S.)  and 
ascend  to  the  right 

Pembroke  is  the  nearest  railway -station  to  Stackpole  Courts  8t.  Oouh 
am"*  Eeady  and  the  Stack  Rocks  (comp.  p.  214).  The  total  round,  return-^ 
ing  by  the  direct  road  from  the  last,  is  about  17  K.  Parties  should  take 
luncheon  with  them,-  as  no  inns  are  passed. . —  From  the  station  the 
road  leads  tO  the  8.,  passing  St.  Dantets  Churchy  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
to  (3  K.)  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  Stackpole  Oourt,  the  seat  of  £a^ 
Cawdor^  oontaii|ing  a  few  good  pictures  and  a  ^hitlashom*  (p.  292).   The 
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house  is  not  shoWn,  but  the  well-timbeTed  park  and  fine  gardens  are 
open  to  visitors.  [A  slight  detonr  may  he  made,  before  the  paxfc  is  entered, 
to  Cheriton  Churchy  which  lies  a  little  to  the  N.]  Beyond  the  house  oar  road 
turns  to  the  right,  and  then,  1 H.  farther  on,  to  the  left.  1  M.  Bosherston 
Churchy  with  Hn  old  bross  in  the  churchyard.  —  About  1  K.  to  the  8.  of 
Bosherston,  and  T^/s  M.  from  Pembroke,  is  *8t.  Gowan'a  or  St.  Qovan'a 
Head,  a  bold  limestone  promontory  rising  160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  a 
narrow  chasm  by  which  the  headland  is  intersected  is  perched  St.  Owean'i 
Chapel,  which  tradition  connects  with  the  Arthurian  knight  Gawain.  The 
present  chapel  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  About  i/s  V* 
to  the  W.  of  St  Oowan's  is  the  Bunisman*s  Leap,  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure 
in  the  cliff,  which  gets  its  name  from  having  been  cleared  by  a  fox-hunter, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  died  of  retrospective  alarm !  A  Kttle  farther  on 
is  Bosherston  Mere.  —  The  *8taok  Bocks,  two  columnar  masses  of  lime- 
stone, standing  about  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  mainland,  are  2^ft  H. 
farther  to  the  W.  Just  on  this  side  of  them  is  the  "^Oauldron,  a  huge  and 
magnificent  chasm,  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  natural  arch.  In  summer 
the  Stacks  are  covered  with  myriads  of  eligugs  (a  species  of  auk),  puffins, 
and  other  sea-birds.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  fine,  and  good 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  line  of  the  cliff's  to  (9  M.)  Angle  y  on  Milford 
Haven.  All  are  recommended  to  go  as  far  the  Washy  an  inlet  Vs  ^'  to 
the  W.  of  the  Stacks.  —  The  direct  road  from  the  Stack  Rocks  to  (8Vs  X.) 
Pembroke  leads  by  Warren  and  Mcnktcn  (see  p.  218). 

The  road  from  Pembroke  to  (2  H.)  Pembroke  Dock  (see  below)  crosses 
the  bridge  on  the  K.  side  of  the  castle  and  runs  in  a  K.W.  direction. 

From  Pembroke  excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Careto  (p.  312), 
Lamphtf  (p.  213),  Milford  Haven  (p.  204),  etc. 

On  leaying  Pembroke  we  haye  a  good  yiew  of  the  castle  to  the 
left  just  before  tbe  train  plunges  into  a  tunnel.  27  M.  Pembroke 
Book  or  Pater  (Bushy  not  far  from  tbe  station),  a  Philistine-looking 
town  with  8-10,000  inhab.,  depends  solely  on  its  dockyard  for 
interest  as  well  as  existence.  From  the  station  we  reach  the  (YsM.) 
entrance  by  following  the  street  leading  to  the  main  street  and  then 
turning  to  the  left.  Visitors  are  conducted  over  the  *Dockyard^ 
which  covers  90  acres  and  employs  1800  men ,  by  a  policeman 
(fee  discretionary),  but  are  allowed  more  Ume  than  at  Portsmontii 
or  Plymouth;  it  is  closed  from  12  to  1.15  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  to  Milford  Haven  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  dockyard  and  walk  along  the  wall,  passing  the  Hut  Encampment^  to 
Hdbbes  Point  itenj  2d.). 

A  fine  view  of  the  beaatifnl  *Milford  Ha^en,  the  ^blesaed  Milford*  of 
Imogen  (^Gymbeline\  iii.  2) ,  is  obtained  from  the  Barrack  Hill,  at  tha 
top  of  which  is  a  fort.    Comp.  p.  204. 

30.  From  HaTerfordwett  to  St.  David's. 

16  M.  Coach  between  Haverfordwest  and  St.  David's  twice  a  week 
(Tues.  and  Sat.),  leaving  the  former  about  2  JO  p.m.  and  the  latter  about 
7  a.m.  (fare  2s,  6d.,  outside  2s.).  A  Mail-Cabt  also  runs  daily  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  mails  (fare  5s. ;  return  7f .  6<l.). 

The  road  from  Haverfordwest  (p.  203)  to  St.  David^s  traYerses 
a  hilly,  bleak,  and  somewhat  uninteresting  district  4  M.  Keeston 
Hill  (Inn).  —  21/2  M.  Rock  Castle ,  a  conspicuous  mined  tower, 
V2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road;  it  was  built  in  the  13th  cent  by 
Adam  de  Rupe.  The  deep  valley  which  it  overlooks  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  ^Little  England'  (p.  210);  beyond  this  we  are  again  in 
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a  purely  Celtic  district.  We  now  enjoy  a  good  view  of  8t.  Bride's 
Bay,  while  the  retrospect  is  also  fine.  —  From  (2Y2  M.)  Newgale 
Bridge(lnn)  the  road  skirts  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way  to  St.  Dayid's. 
Ahoat  1^2  M.  farther,  to  the  left,  is  a  tumulus  marking  the  site 
of  Poyniz  CastUy  a  moated  grange  of  St  David's.  —  2  M.  Solva 
(Cambrian  Hotel) ,  a  pretty  little  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Solva 
river. 

16  M,  St.  David^B  {Orove,  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the  city ;  *City, 
to  the  N.),  the  ancient  Afenapia  otMenevia,  is  situated  on  the  brook 
Alan^  IV2M.  from  the  sea,  at  the  extremeW.  point  of  the  S.Welsh 
peninsula,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  strikingly  desolate  and  out-of-the- 
world  district.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  from  the 
6th  cent.,  and  is  thus  nominally  a  city,  though  in  fact  it  is  merely 
an  irregularly-built  village  with  1000  inhabitants. 

A  lane  known  as  the  'Popples'  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  main  gateway  of  the  Cathedral  Close  ^  flanked  by  an 
octagonal  tower  and  a  round  bastion,  beyond  which  we  suddenly 
obtain  a  ^Yiew  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  associated  buildings,  situ- 
ated, like  two  other  Welsh  cathedrals  (pp.  196,  291),  in  a  hollow  t. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  St.  David,  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting church  in  Wales,  is  in  its  present  form  substantially  a  Trans- 
itional Norman  building  (comp.  Introd.),  though  subse^juent  addi- 
tions and  alterations  have  stamped  a  late  Dec.  character  on  its  ex- 
terior. The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  be6n  born  among 
the  cliffs  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  (see  above),  towards  the  clo^e  of  the  5th 
century.  The  church  he  erected  has,  however,  completely  disap- 
peared. In  1180  Bishop  Peter  de  Leia  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral 
after  it  had  *beene  often  destroyed  in  former  times  by  Danes  and 
other  pyrats,  and  in  his  time  was  almost  quite  ruinated'.  The  tran- 
septs and  choir  of  Leia's  church  were  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1220  and  rebuilt  between  that  date  and  1250.  The  E.  E. 
Lady  Chapel,  completing  the  present  ground-plan,  was  added  in 
1290-1328.  Various  alterations  were  made  in  the  Dec.  period  by 
Bishop  Oower  (1328-47;  comp.  pp.  217,  213),  the  *Menevian 
Wykeham'  (comp.  p.  76),  who  raised  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  in- 
serted Dec.  windows,  and  added  a  stage  to  the  tower,  the  upper- 
most story  of  which  is  Perp.  (ca.  1520).  The  W.  front  was  rebuilt 
with  little  judgment  at  the  end  of  last  cent,  but  has,  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1862-78) 
and  his  son.  The  Lady  Chapel,  however,  is  still  roofless.  —  Arch- 
bishop  Laud  was  Bishop  of  St.  David's  from  1621  to  1626,  and  Con- 
r^op  ThMwall,  the  historian  of  Greece,  from  1840  to  1874. 


f  Fenton'i  ^Pembrokeahire'  and  the  large  work  on  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
by  the  R«o.  W.  B,  Jones  (now  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
mam^  will  be  found  at  the  Grove  Hotel. 
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As  a  wliole  jthe  Exterior  is  not  very  imposing,  thoueh  eonsiderable 
variety  of  outline  is  given  by  the  chapels  at  the  B.  end  and  the  lofty 
erection  adjoining  the  V.  transept.  The  8.  side ,  with  its  porch ,  is 
superior  to  the  V.  side,  which  ia  somewhat  disfigured'  by  heavy  buttresses  j 
rendered  needful  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  walls.  The  principal 
dimensions  are  as  follows:  total  length  290  ft.;  length  of  transepts  120  n. : 
breadth  across  nave  and  aisles  70  n. ;  height  of  nave  46  ft. ;  hieight  of 
tower  136  ft.  English  serviees  are  held  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  I  p;m. 
and  on  week-days  at  8.90  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  \  Welsh  services  on  Sun.  at 
9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  on  Wed.  at  7  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  Bouih  Pwch. 

The  'Interior  is  much  more  richly  decorated  than  the  exterior,  and 
the  predominant  reddish  colour  of  the  stone  produces  a  warm  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  general  effect  of  the  Kavb  (1176-96)  4s  extremely  strik- 
ing from  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  architecture,  and  especially 
£rom  its  great  multiplicity  of  parts :  characters  sufficiently  marked  to 
have  been  conspicuous  anywhere,  but  which  are  the  more  strongly 
forced  on  the  eye  from  their  utter  contrast  with  the  rugged  and  weather- 
beaten  aspect  of  the  church  without^  (Jones  A  Freeman),  In  this  respect 
it  differs  strongly  from  any  other  Korman  nave  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  massive  solemnity  characteristic  of  a  Korman  interior  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  variety.  The  arrangement  of  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  is  unusual,  and  their  ornamentation  very  rich  and  varied. 
The  fret-work  *Roo/f  added  in  the  Perp.  period  Cca.  IfiOO),  harmonises 
wonderfuUy  well  with  the  Norman  work  below.  The  original  builders 
contemplated  a  vaulted  roof,  and  the  shafts  to  support  it  are  still  i»  titu. 

From  the  aisles  we  enter  the  Transkpts  by  Korman  doorways  in- 
stead of  arches.  The  W.  walls  of  the  transepts  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
original  church,  while  the  rest  dates  from  after  the  accident  of  1220 
(p.  216),  with  later  alterations.  They  offer  a  good  exhibition  of  ^a  pe- 
culiar form  of  incipient  Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others 
in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.^  In  the  N.  transept  is  a  structure 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  pedestal  supporting  the  Shrine  of  Si.  Caradoc 
(d.  1124).  —  Attached  to  the  £.  face  of  the  K.  transept  is  a  singular 
building,  originally  erected  after  1230  as  a  Chapel  of  St.  2%o»um,  and  now 
used  as  the  Chapter  Houee  and  Vestry,  It  contains  a  beautiful  £.  E.  pis- 
cina. It  is  in  three  stories,  the  second  and  third  having  been  originally 
the  chapter-house  and  the  treasury. 

The  Lantern  in  the  interior  of  the  Tower  is  formed  by  four  fine 
Transitional  arches,  of  which  three  are  pointed  and  one  (to  the  W.)  cir- 
cular. The  roof  is  Decorated.  The  space  below  the  tower  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  ritual  Choir,  which  is  separated  firom  the  nave  by  an 
elaborate  Rood  Screen^  erected  Dy  Bishop  Gower  (1328-41),  who  is  buried 
in  one  of  its  canopied  recesses.  The  Stalls  and  Bishop^s  Throne  date  from 
the  second  half  ox  the  lAth  century. 

To  the  B.  of  the  ritual  choir,  and  senarated  from  it  by  a  wooden 
parclose  or  screen,  is  the  Prbsbttert  (lZA)-48),  which  is  similar  in  gen- 
eral style  to  the  nave,  except  that  the  advance  towards  the  E.E.  style 
is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  circular  arches.  The  B. 
end  contains  two  tiers  of  lancet  windows,  the  lower  of  which  are  filled 
with  mosaics,  by  Salviati  of  Kurano.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  jpresbytery 
is  the  pedestal  which  supported  the  Shrine  of  St.  David  (d.  601),  an  E.B. 
structure.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Amelm  (d.  1247),  and  in 
the  middle  that  of  Edmund  Tudor  (d.  1466),  father  of  Henry  VII. 

A^oining  the  presbytery  on  the  £.  is  Bishop  YaughanU  Oiapel.  a 
good  Perp.  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  its  W. 
wall,  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  curious  recess  witk  a  piereed 
cross.  Beneath  this  is  an  equal-armed  cross,  in  relief,  which  may  be  « 
relic  of  the  church  that  preceded  Bp.  de  Leia's  (see  p.  216).  The  chapel  is 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  a  solid  wall,  and  is  entered  from  the  aisles  of  the 
presbytery.  It  would  seem  that  the  space  between  the  £.  end  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (p. '217)  was  open  to  the 
sky,  until  appropriated  by  Bishop  Vaughan  for  this  chapel.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery  have  also  been  lengthened  towards  the  E. 
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The  Lady  Chapel  (1290-139$,  the  window -tracery  of  whieh  haa  been 
restored,  is  approached  by  a  restihule  with  a  fan-vanlted  roof.  On  the 
S.  side  of  it  is  the  tomb  of  its  foander,  Bishop  Martyn  (d.  13!^). 

To  the  N.  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  8U 
Mary's  ColUge,  baiit  by  Bishop  Houghton  (1362-89),  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  being  the  tall  slender  tower  of  its  chapel.  The  space 
between  the  college  and  the  cathedral  was  occupied  by  a  cloister 
attached  to  the  former.  -—  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Alan,  are  the  picture^ue  and  extensive  remains 
of  the  ♦Episcopal  Palace,  built  hy  Bishop  Oower  (p.  215)  about 
1 347.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  beautiful  arcaded  parapet, 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  foreshadowings  at  Swansea  (p.  199) 
and  Lamphey  (p.  213).  The  Oreai  Ball  has  a  fine  porch  and  rose- 
-Window,  and  the  Chapel  also  remains.  The  chief  Domestic  Apart- 
menis  are  on  the  £.  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  whole  place  stands 
on  a  series  of  vaulted  crypts.  Freeman  considers  it  to  be  alto- 
gether unsurpassed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own  kind. 
—  The  fortified  Wall^  enclosing  the  cathedral-precincts,  is  also 
attributed  to  Bishop  Gower,  and  may  be  traced  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  extent  The  only  remaining  gateway  is  mentioned  atp.  215i 

The  Cliffs  near  St.  David's,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  height, 
are  picturesque  and  varied  in  outline.  Among  the  most  interesting  joints 
are,  8t.  David's  Head  (JOO  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  spur  of  Cam  LUdi,  21/2  M. 
to  theN.W.,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  stone  fortifleation; 
the  mined  (Smp^I  0/  8t.  Nen,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  due  S.  of  the 
city^  and  Capel  Slinan  (2  K.  due  W.),  built  bv  Bishop  Vaughan  (1509-22), 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pilgrimage-chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Justinian,  the 
confessor  of  St.  David.  —  Off  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Remuey,  a  great 
resort  of  woodcocks  in  October.  To  the  W.  lie  the  Bishop  and  hit  Clerks^ 
a  group  of  rocka  of  which  Fenton  CBlstory  of  Pembrokeshire',  p.  126), 
quoting  Oeorge  Owen  (16th  cent.),  says  that  they  *preache  deadly  doctrine  ^ 
to  their  winter  audience,  such  poor  seafaring  men  as  are  forcyd  thether 
by  tempest;  onlie  in  one  thing  they  are  to  be  commended,  they  keepe 
residence  better  than  the  rest  of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  went  to  do\ 

31.  From  London  to  Oxford. 

a.  Great  Western  B&ilway  yik  Didcot. 
eQ^iU.  Bailwat  from  Paddington  Station  in  lV4-Shr3.  (fares  lOi.  6d., 
6f.  8<f.,  6«.  31/id.;  return  18«.6d.,  12<.).  This  is  the  quickest  route  to  Oxford. 

From  London  to  (53  M.)  Didcot,  see  R.  15.  The  Oxford  branch 
here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  of  the  G.W.R.,  tra- 
verses a  fertile  and  pleasing  district,  and  crosses  the  Thames  (or 
Isis") ,  of  which  many  beautiful  views  are  obtained.  From  (56  M.) 
Cuiham ,  with  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters ,  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  Dorchester  (see  p.  220).  We  now  recross  the  Isis,  pass 
Nuneham  Park  (p.  219),  and  once  more  cross  the  river.  —  bSy^  M. 
RadUy,  with  an  Interesting  church. 

Radley  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (21/2  M.)  Abingdon  (Crotcn  A  THstU^ 
<2ti«<A*«),  a  town  of  6067  inhab.,  with  a  busy  trade  In  com.  Few  remains 
are  left  of  the  JMey,  once  of  considerable  impottance.  Bt,  Belaiks 
Omrch  is  a  large  edifice,  with  a  fine  spire;  and  JhrisPs  Hospital,  an  old 
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aXmthoaBe,  hM  fnterMtiog  features.     Cumnor  Bali  (p.  24f),  6  X.  to  the 
IT.,  wM  originally  a  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Abiagdon. 

Beyond  Radley  the  train  again  crosses  the  Isis.  BagUy  Woods 
Are  seen  to  the  left,  and  farther  on  IffUy  is  passed  on  the  right  As 
we  approach  Oxford  we  have  a  fine  riew  of  the  city,  with  its  towers 
and  spires,  to  the  right  —  63V2  M.  Oxford^  see  p.  224. 

b.  Great  Western  Bailway  vii  Kaidenhead  and  High  Wycombe. 

63  M.  Railway  from  Paddington  Station  in  3  hrs.  (same  fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (24  M.)  Maidenhead,  see  p.  106.  The  Oxford 
line  now  tarns  to  the  N.  The  next  stations  are  Cookham  (with  a 
picturesque  charch ;  p.  222)  and  (29  M.)  Bourne  End^  where  a  short 
branch  diverges  on  the  left  to  Great  Marlow  (p.  222).  —  30  M, 
Woobum  Oreen,  with  an  interesting  church ;  31 V2  M.  Loudwater, 

34^2  M.  High  Wycombe  (Red  Lion;  Falcon),  a  town  with 
5000  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  paper  and  beechwood-chairs.  The 
Parish  Church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building.  The  Guildhall 
contains  a  portrait  by  Vandyck.  In  the  vicinity  are  a  Roman  villa 
and  a  Saxon  camp  known  as  Deaborough  Castle. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  lies  Hughmden  Manor,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
eonsfield  from  1847  till  his  death  in  1881.  The  Earl  is  buried  In  the 
▼illage-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Queen  Victoria. 

42^2  H.  Princes  Rishorough  (George),  a  small  town  amid  the 
Chiltem  HiUsj  named  from  an  old  castle  of  the  Black  Prince,  of 
which  no  trace  remains.  On  one  of  the  hUls  is  a  curious  old  CrosSy 
cut  in  the  turf,  and  said  to  commemorate  a  victory  of  the  Christian 
Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

Branch'lines  diverge  from  Bisborough  to  (9  M. ;  left)  WatUngton  and 
to  (7  M.-,  right)  Aylesbury  (p.  252). 

48  M.  Thame  (Spread  Eagle),  with  an  old  church,  where  John 
Hampden  died  in  1643.  Near  (56  M.)  WheatUy  is  Cuddesdm  Palace, 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  —  63  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  224. 

c.  London  and  North  Western  Eailway. 

78  M.   Railway   from  Buston  Station  in  2V3-2V4  ^r^'  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (47  M.)  BUichley,  see  R.  37.  The  Oxford  line 
here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  —  5572  M.  Vemey 
Junction* 

From  Vkenet  Junction  to  Banbdbt,  22  M.,  railway  in  50  min.  (fares 
3«.  iOd.,  Qs.  "Sd.,  is.  9ytd.).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (17  M .)  Buekins- 
hmn  (White  Hart;  Swan),  a  lace-maUng  town  with  3960  inhabitants.  Near 
the  town  begins  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms,  2  M.  long,  leading  to  Stowe, 
the  princely  seat  of  Earl  Temple.  The  Gomte  de  Paris  died  at  Stowe  in 
1894.  The  pleasure-gardens,  in  the  taste  of  last  century,  have  been  deser- 
vedly commemorated  by  Pope  (no  admittiuce).  —  22  M.  Baabvry,  ace 
p.  242. 

Another  line  runs  from  Vemey  Junction  to  Aylesbury  (p.  262). 

65V2  ^>  Bicester  (King's  Arms),  a  small  town  with  an  old  pri- 
ory-church ;  72  M.  iBlip  (Swan),  birthplace  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (b.  1004).  —  78  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  224. 
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32.  From  Oxford  to  London  by  the  Thames. 

A  trip  by  rowing-boat  on  the  Thamea  between  Oxford  and  London 
has  now  become  quite  a  popular  institution ,  and  in  fine  weather  is  cor- 
dially recommended  to  oarsmen.  The  scenery  all  the  way  is  full  of  charm 
and  interest.  From  London  Bridge  to  Oxford  the  distance  is  112  M.,  but 
this  may  be  advantageously  shortened  to  96  M.  or  to  69  M.  by  beginning 
or  ending  the  river -excursion  at  Bichmond  or  Windsor.  With  proper 
precautions  the  trip  is  quite  safe  for  practised  oarsmen,  and  even  for  ladies ; 
Dut  a  wide  berth  should  be  given  to  all  mill-streams,  weirs,  and  dashers*. 

Boats  may  be  hired  from  Salter,  Tims,  or  Talboys ,  of  Oxford ,  who 
let  boats  specially  for  these  excursions,  at  rates  varying  from  90s.  for  a 
canoe  or  whiff  up  to  5{.  for  an  eight-oared  boat  and  6{.  for  a  large  four- 
oared  shallop.  These  charges  are  for  one  week  (after  which  an  extra  sum 
is  paid  for  each  day),  and  include  the  sending  of  the  boat  to  London  or 
bringing  it  back  from  London.  —  Steam  and  EUetric  Launehet  may  also 
be  hired  from  Ql.  2$.  per  day  upwards;  and  ten  charging-stations  for  the 
latter  have  been  established  between  Oxford  and  Hampton. 

Locks.  There  are  33  locks  below  Oxford,  at  each  of  which  a  charge 
of  3d.  is  made  for  pair-oared  boats ,  Bd,  for  four-oared  boat«,  and  1«.  6d. 
for  laonehea,  the  payment  entitling  the  boat  to  repass  the  same  day  with- 
out farther  toll.  When  the  gates  are  closed  the  attention  of  the  lock- 
keeper  is  attracted  by  shouts  of  ^lock!  lock!"  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
locks  to  keep  the  gunwale  from  catching  on  the  sidewalls.  At  several 
of  the  looks  there  are  inclined  planes  with  rollers  for  small  boats. 

Steambbs.  In  summer  a  small  ateamer  plies  bet^nreen  Oxford  and 
Kingston,  when  the  state  of  the  water  allows,  taking  two  days  in  each 
direction  (fare  lis.  64.,  return  36s.).    The  night  is  spent  at  Henley^ 

Inns.  There  are  good  hotels  on  the  banks  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
equally  comfortable  accommodation  at  much  more  moderate  charges  may 
often  be  obtained  at  the  inns  a  little  way  back  from  the  river.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  and  at  popular  holiday-seasons,  accommodation 
should  be  secured  beforehand  by  letter  or  telegram.  Those  who  prefer 
to  ^camp  ovlV  may  hire  tents,  mattresses,  and  ground-sheets  from  the 
above-mentioned  boat-owners,  and  alsd  at  various  places  in  London.  Heavy 
luggage  should  be  sent  by  rail. 

The  following  description  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  passed  on  the  way.  Those  who  wish 
more  details  are  advised  to  purchase  TamnVi  Map  and  Guide  to  the  Thame* 
(2«.  6d. ;  cheap  edition  Is. ,  illus.  edit.  15«.),  Beynold'a  Oareman'^e  and 
Angler^s  Map  of  the  Thames  (1«,  6<f.,  coloured  2s.,  mounted  on  cloth  in 
case  4<.  6d .),  or  Diciens^s  Dictionary  of  the  Thames  (Is.).  The  first  is  most 
readily  obtained  bv  direct  application  to  Taunt  &  Co.,  9  Broad  St.,  Ox- 
ford. The  words  ^right'  and  'left'  (r. ,  1.)  are  here  used  with  reference 
to  boats  descending  the  river. 

Among  common  si^ta  on  the  Th«mes  below  Henley  are  House  BoatSy 
in  which  whole  families  sometimes  find  summer-quarters,  while  on  the 
banks  and  islands  are  often  seen  the  tents  of  camping- out  parties. 

Tbe  start  is  usually  made  from  one  of  tbe  boat-builders'  yards 
close  to  Folly  Bridge.  On  the  left  are  the  College  Barges,  and  the 
month  of  the  CherweU,  The  straight  reach  from  here  to  (2  M.)  the 
lock  at  Iffley,  with  its  interesting  church  and  mill  (p.  241),  is  the 
scene  of  the  uniyersity  boat-races  (p.  225). 

3  M.  Q.)  5and/bfd  (King's  Arms),  with  a  Norman  church.  A 
little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  beautiful  woods  of  *KiinelLam 
Coartenay  (A.  Harcourt,  Esq.),  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics  from  Ox- 
ford, and  (tette  Hawthorne)  'as  perfect  as  anything  earthly  can  be'. 

On  a  small  eminence  in  the  park  Is  a  picturesque  Conduity  which  for- 
merly stood  at  Carfax  in  Oxford.    The  avenues  on  the  river-bank,  afford- 
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ing  views  of  Oxford »  Radley,  and  Abingdon,  were  laid  out  by  *Cap- 
ability  Brown*.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park  on  fures.  and  Thars.  and 
to  the  garden  on  Tnes.  2^  p.m.,  by  tickets  obtained  on  written  application 
to  the  steward;  bat  may  land  at  any  time  on  a  portion  o.f  the  bank  re- 
served for  the  porpose. 

The  Thames  now  mns .  through  flat  meadows.  73/^  M.  (t.) 
Abingdon,  see  p.  217.  —  10  M.  Culham  Lockj  whenee  a  bridge, 
with  arches  of  four  different  shapes, .  leads  to  Sutton  Courtney,  on 
the  right.  To  the  right  of  the  following  straight  reach,  between  low 
meadows,  is  a  tree-crowned  hill,  known  as  Wittenhatn  Olnmp;  a 
little  farther  on,  the  church-spire  of  AppUford  rises  among  the  trees 
on  the  right.  About  Va  M.  below  (13  M.)  Clifton  Lock  is  (1.)  Clifton 
Hampden  (Barley  Mow) ,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  ricarage. 

16  M.  Day's  Lock ,  whence  there  is  a  pretty-  view,  embracing 
Sinodun  Hill  (r.),  on  which  is  a  Roman  camp. 

To  the  left  is  the  small  river  Thame,  abont  1 X.  from  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  VwcYk^uUir  ( Oeorge^  well  spoken  of:  FleurdeLyt ;  White  ff art),  with  abont 
1900  inhab.,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire  (p.  97). 
This  now  unimportant  village  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (of  M^eia)  from 
the  7th  cent,  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  see  was  removed 
to  Lincoln.  An  Augustine  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1140.  The  ^Ahbep 
Qhwch ,  which  Freeman  describes  as  *a  church  of  the  very  rudest  and 
meanest  order,  as  far  as  outline  and  ground-plan  are  concerned,  devel- 
oped to  abbatial  magnitude,  and  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  that 
architecture  can  lavish  upon  individual  features%  dates  in  its  pres6iit  form 
mainly  from  the  close  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  also  comprises  much  earlier 
(Norman)  and  later  work.  It  has  lately  been  restored.  The  fine  ^Jesae* 
window  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  effigies  of  the  descendants  of  David,  is 
interesting.  Visitors  to  Dorchester  are  recommended  to  leave  their  boat 
at  Day's  Lock,  as  the  Thame  is  not  very  suitable  for  rowing. 

Beyond  Day's  Lock  the  low  banks  are  picturesquely  wooded  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  riyer.  A  pretty  retrospect  of  Dorchester 
ohnrch  is  obtained  just  after  the  houses  of  ShiUingford  Q.)  come 
in  sight  in  front.  The  Swan  Inn,  at  the  Berkshire  (rj  end  of 
(I8V2  M.)  Shillingford  Bridge,  Is  a  favourite  resort,  often  ftoll. 

20  M.  Bemon  or  Benaington  Lock.  The  village  (White  Hart, 
moderate)  lies  out  of  sight,  on  the  left. 

21  M.  (r.)  Walling^ord  (Lamb;  Oeorge;  Town  Arm$,  unpre- 
tending), an  ancient  town  of  2990  inhab. ,  with  the- remains  of  an 
old  castle.  Sir  William  Blackstone  (d.  1780),  the  eminent  jurist, 
is  interred  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  —  25  M.  MouUford  (Beetle  and 
"Wedge)  is  an  angling-resort.  The  trial  eights  of  Oxford  University 
are  rowed  in  the  reach  between  this  point  and  (26^2  M.)  CUeve  Lock: 

At  (27  M.;  1.)  Goring  (Miller  of  Mansfeld)  and  (r.)  Streatley 
(Ball ;  Swan),  two  pretty  villages  united  by  a  long  biidgei  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  course  Of  the  Thames  Is  reached, 
extending  beyond  Mapledurdam  (p.  221),  Below  (Coring  the  Thames 
Valley  is  crossed  by  a  range  of  chalk-hills,  and  the  banks  are 
thickly  wooded. 

31 V2  M;.  (r.)  Panghoume  (Elephant  &  Castle ;  George),  a  pictur- 
esque little  village,  opposite  which  lies  Whitchurch,  with  a  modem 
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ohurek  inoorporating  some  Norman  remains  ^nd  containing  seyeral 
good  brasses.  A  UtUe  farther  down,  on  tke  left  bank,  is  BardwUk 
House.   Opposite  is  Purley  (not  Home  Tooke's;  comp.  p.  46). 

331/2  M.  (L)  Mapledurbam,  yrith.  Mapledurham  House,  a  fine 
EUzabetkan  mansion,  tke  home  of  Pope's  friend,  Martha  Blonnt. 
On  the  light  bank,  1:M.  below  Maplednrham  lock,  lies  TUekurst 
(Hoebnok). 

.  38  M.  (r.)  Blading »  see  p.  106.  Oarsmen  making  a  stoppage 
here  should  leave  their  boats  at  Ckiversham  Bridge  (White  Hart; 
€rown),  Just  above  the  town,  or  at  Cavtrsham  Lock,  just  below  it. 
About  3/4  M.  below  the  lock  the  KennH  Joins  the  Thames. 

4aV8  ^*  (r.)  'SofMilnp.  (White  Hai:t ;  French  Horn),  a  deUghtful 
little  Village,  with  an  ancient  stone  bridge.    The  church  contains  I 
some  interesting  brasses.  At  the  islands  a  mile  below  Sonning,  we  I 
keep  to  the  left.  —  At  8hiplake  (1.),  V2  M.  aboye  (43 Vs  ^0  SfapUdce 
Lock,  is  the  church  in  which  Tennyson  was  married. 
,  .  44M.  (t,}  .Wargtave  .(Qeoxg»  &  Dragon  j  Whijt^  Hart.;  Bull), 
a  resoBt  oi  artists,  with  a  churoh  containing  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Day,  author  of  ^Sandford  and  Mertpn'.   The  humorous  sign-board 
of  the  flrstrDamed  Inn,  painted  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  and.  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  A.B.  A.,  is  now  kept  indoors.  —7  46  M,  Marsh  Lode, 
,     47M.  (1.)  ^.wXvjiRed  Lion;  4ngel;  Royal;  Catherine  Wheel; 
White  HaH},  the  *Meooa*  of  boating  men,  and  also  much  frequent- 
ed by  anglers,  is  awellrbullt  town  of  4900  inhab.,  surrounded  with 
wooded  heights.   The  Town  Hal}  contains  a  portrait  of  George  I. 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Knelkr,  presented  by  Lady  Kneller,  who  is  buried 
in  the  church.   The  famous  regatta,  which  attracts  many  thousands 
of  visitors  Uovfi  London,  usually  takes. place  about  the  beginning 
of  July. 

.  It  waa  on  a  window  at  the  *Red  Lion'  that  Shenttone  wrote  bij 
famous  lines: 

'Whoe'er  haa  trarelled  li€i*B  dull. round, 

Where'er  hia  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn\ 

49  Mi /famMs<2on  Loci  (Flower  Pot,  at  Aston,  Vs^*  farther  on). 
'V  51  M.  (I.')  Medifner^afn  (Abbey  Hotel,  near  the  abbey),  another 
.convenient »halting-place  for  the  night.  Th^  A.bhey  was  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  but  little  of  the  old  building  now 
remains.  About  a  century  ago  it  acquired  some  notoriety  from  its 
connection  with  the  so-called  ^Medmenham  Monks'  of  John  Wilke> 
and  Francis  Dashwood,  a  club  or  society  which  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  extend  its  motto,  'Fay  ce  que  youdras*,  to  the  wildest  ex- 
-tremes  of  licence!  ' 

To  the  riglit,  at  (53  M.)  Hurley  Lock,  Is  Lady  Place,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Lovelace  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
Bovplution  of  .1688.  Beyond  (531/2  M.)  Temple  Lock^  on  the  right, 
is  Bisham  Abbey,  iii  the  Tudor.style,  o^nally  a  priory,  but  now 
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a  priyate  residence.  Queen  Elizabetli  liYed  here  for  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary.  Biiham  Churth  is  an  interesting  Nor-- 
man  struotnre. 

55  M.  (1.)  Great  Harlow  (Complete  Angler;  Crown;  Otorge 
^  Dragon;  Chequers;  Fishermaris  Retreat;  Railway,  at  the  station}, 
with  5200  inhah.,  a  well-known  fishing-station,  with  a  graceful 
suspension-bridge  and  a  lofty  church-spire.  One  of  the  houses  bears 
an  inscription  recording  that  Shelley  lived  in  it  in  1817;  his  'Re- 
volt of  Islam'  was  composed  partly  in  his  boat  on  the  Thames  and 
partly  during  walks  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  A  regAtta  is  held 
here  every  two  years ,  alternating  with  Maidenhead.  The  Quarry 
Woods  (r.),  just  below  Marlow,  are  a  favourite  spot  for  camping- 
out  parties  (permission  necessary).  —  Passing  Bourne  End  (p.  218), 
on  the  left,  we  now  soon  reach  (o9  M.;  r.)  Cookham  (Ferry;  King's 
Arms ;  Bel  &  Dragon),  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  on  the 
Thames,  with  good  fishing  (perch,  pike,  roach)  and  a  favourite  pool 
for  bathing.  In  the  church  is  a  monument,  with  bust,  to  Frtderick 
Walker,  A.R.A.  Opposite  Cookham  is  Hedsor  (Lord  Boston),  the 
grounds  of  which  are  shewn  on  application. 

1.  *Cliei9edeny  since  1892  the  property  of -Mir.  W,  W,  Aslor,  charm- 
ingly situated  amid  rocks  and  hanging  woods  (visitors  admitted  to 
the  grounds,  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  on  a^li«ation  to 
the  head-gardener).  A  little  to  the  E.  is  Dropmort ,  the  beautifnl 
grounds  of  which  (open  daily,  except  Sun.)  contain  some  magni- 
ficent pines,  the  largest  araucaria  in  England,  and  other  fine  trees. 
The  next  part  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  quiet  loveliness. 

62  M.  (r.)  Kaidenhead  i*Bay  Mead,  near  the  river;  Bear;  New 
Thames,  R,  &  A.  from  3«.  6d.,  B.  2«.-29.  6d.,  D.  from  4«.),  a  small 
town  with  10,600  inhab.,  is  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  night 
The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Taplow  (Skindle's). 

64  M.  (r.)  Bray  (George),  with  a  large  church,  containing  some 
excellent  brasses. 

The  famous  'Vicar  of  Bray'  is  said  to  have  been  Simon  Aleyn  (d. 
ifi68),  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VUI.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
£Ucabeth,  and  thrice  changed  hia  creed.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  the 
'Bray'  of  the  song  is  in  Ireland.  —  Near  Bray  is  *Ockwells,  a  fine  spec- 
imen of  a  timbered  manor-house  (15th  cent.),  with  interestiog  interior. 

On  Monkey  Island,  where  the  stream  is  very  swift,  is  an  inn, 
frequented  by  anglers.  Numerous  country-houses  on  both  banks.  — 
67  M.  Boveney  Lock,  IV2  M-  beyond  which  lie  Eton  (left)  and  — 

69  M.  (r.)  Windsor  (WAite  Hart,  R.  &  A.  4«.-7«.  6d.,  B.  1».  6a,-3»„ 
with  restaurant;  CastUy  High  St.;  Royal  Adelaide,  facing  the  Long 
Walk;  Bridge  House,  R.  from  2«.  6d,,  well  spoken  of,  Christopher, 
these  two  at  Eton),  a  town  with  19,000  inhab.,  well-known  as  the 
ancestral  residence  of  the  English  sovereigns. 

William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle  at  Windsor,  but  the  oldest  paft 
of  the  present  ""Windtor  Oastle,  which  represents  the  additions  and  ait«r- 
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ations  of  many  monarchf,  dates  from  Edward  III.  T^e  last  reatoratloii  was 
began  nnder  George  IV.  and  finished  under  Victoria  at  a  cost  of  900,0001. 
The  wards  of  the  eastle  and  the  K.  terrace  are  always  open  to  the  public ; 
the  E.  terrace  on  Sat.  and  Son.  only,  from  2  to  6  p.m.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Qaeen.  The  State  JpartmetUs  are  shown  (in  the  absenee  of  the  Queen) 
on  uon.,  Tuea.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.,  from  1st  April  to  Slst  Oct.,  11-4, 
from  ist  Nov.  to  3lst  March,  11-3  j  St.  George^ t  Chapels,  daily  except  Wed., 
12.90  io  4,  divine  service  on  8un.  U  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  on  week-days 
10.30  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  The  Albert  Chapel  is  open  dadl^r,  except  Sun.  and 
Wed.,  11  to  4  in  summer,  11  to  3  in  winter  (no  tickets).  The  worst  day 
for  a  visit  to  Windsor  is,  therefore,  Wednesday.  Tickets  of  admission  to 
the  State  Apartments  are  obtained  at  the  Lord  Chamberiain's  office  at  the 
castle.  The  Royal  Stahlee  (daily  1-3;  tickets  at  the  entrance;  smaU  fee  to 
groom  who  acts  as  guide)  are  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle.  — 
For  farther  details,  and  for  Eton  CoUege^  see  Baedeker'* e  Handbook  for  Lon- 
don. —  From  Windsor  to  London  by  railway,  see  p.  106. 

The  best  scenery  on  the  Thames  lies  between  Oxford  and  Wind- 
sor, and  many  tonrists  begin  or  end  the  excursion  here  (boat-charges 

Vs-Ve  less). 

Rounding  the  next  bend,  we  p«ss  under  the  Victoria  Bridge, 

7OV2  M.  (1.)  Datehet  (Manor  House;  Royal  Stag),  the  scene  of 
Sir  John  FalstafTs  unpleasant  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  ^Merry 
WiTes  of  Windsor'.  It  is  a  favouiakte  haunt  of  anglers.  Beyond  the 
(71 M.)  Albert  Bridge^  the  next  bend  is  avoided  by  means  of  a  *cut', 
rejoining  the  river  at  (72  M.)  Old  Windsor  Lock,  with  waterworks 
for  supplying  Windsor  Castle.  A  little  farther  down  is  the  (r.) 
BeUs  of  Ouseley  Innj  noted  for  its  ale ;  and  about  3/^  M.  farther  on 
is  Magna  Charta  Island,  where  King  John  signed  the  charter ;  the 
little  house  is  said  to  cover  the  very  stone  that  served  him  for  a 
table.  Opposite  (1.)  rises  Coopers  Hill,  celebrated  in  Denham's 
well-known  poem,  with  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College j  and 
on  Mt,  Lee  is  the  Holloway  College  for  Women,  with  a  picture 
gallery  (adm.  an  Wed.  on  application  to  the  secretary).  Below 
Cooper's  Hill  is  the  famous  field  of  Bunnimede,  where  the  Barons 
encamped  In  1216.  —  76  M.  BeU  Weir  Lode  (Anglers'  Rest), 

76  M.  (1.)  Staines  (Angel;  Pack  Horse),  with  a  substantial 
granite  bridge.  —  78  M.  Penton  Hook  Lock,  with  a  somewhat 
dangerous  weir.  —  A  little  farther  down,  on  the  left,  is  Laleham, 
where  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  lived  before  he  became  headmaster  of 
Rugby.  Matthew  Arnold  (1822-88)  was  born  and  is  buried  at  Lale- 
ham. About  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  is  St.  Anne's  Hill 
(yiewl,  with  the  summer  residence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

79 Y2  M.  (r.)  ChextBtj  (Bridge;  Crown;  Swan),  a  small  town 
with  11,300  inhab.,  1/2  M.  from  the  river,  which  4s  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Scanty  remains  of  the  old  abbey  still  exist,  and  the  house 
in  which  Cowley  the  poet  died  in  1667  is  marked  by  an  inscription. 

82  M.  Shepperton  Lock ,  opposite  which,  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
Wey,  Is  (r.)  Weybridge  (see  p.  62),  with  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
in  which  Louis  Philippe  (d.  Io50)  was  interred.  Shepperton 
(Anchor)  and  Halliford  (*Ship;  Red  Lion),  lie  on  the  left  b&nk. 

To  the  right  is  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel  (p.  62). 
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84 Va  M.  (r.)  Watton-on-Thamei  (Angler;  Swan). 

85V2  M.  0.)  Sunbury  (♦Magpie ;  Flowet  Pot),  with  a  lock. 

871/2  M.  (l,)Mampt(m  (Lion),  1 M.  from  Hampton  Gaurt  Palace. 
On  the  opposite  bank  is  Oarrick's  Villa,  where  the  f amvus  aetor  lived 
from  1754  lUl  his  death  in  1779.  Then  (881/2  M,yMouUey  Lock 
and  Hampton  Court  Bridge^  beyond  which,  the  liyer  makes  a  wide 
bend,  skirting  Hampton  Court  Park  (see  Biudekers  London"),  on 
the  left,  and  Thames  Ditton  (Swan)  and  Surbiton  on  the  right 

diy^lA,(T,') Kingston  (Sim;  Giiffln;  Southampton),  a  town  with 
27,000  inhab.  (see  Baedeker^ s  London),  The  mer  is  crossed  here 
by  a  bridge  with  flye  arches. 

93 M.  (1.)  Tfiddington,  with  a  lock.  An  almost  unbroken  line  of 
villas  extends  hence  to  (1.)  Twiekehkom  (see  Baedeker's  London), 
opposite  Eel  Pie  J^nd,  Then  on  the  right  appears  Bichmond  Hill, 
with  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel. 

96  M.  Bichmond  Bridge,  belo^  which  is  the  last  lock.  For  a 
description  of  the  Thames  hence  to  C112  M.)  London  Bridge,  see 
Baedeker's  London, 

V      Si.  Oxford. 

Bailway  Stations.'  The  stations  of  the  London  A  North  WesUm  and 
Cfreat  Wettem  Raihtayt  lie  near  each  other,  on  the  W.  side  pf  the  town. 
--  The  principal  hotels  se&d  omnibiues  to  meet  the  trains. 

Hotehi.  *Bak»olph  Hotbl,  Beaumont  St.,  near  the  Jtartyrs". Memo- 
rial, B.,  L.,  iL  k.  5«.  6d.,  B.  2«.,  D.  5*.^  CitAbehdon,  Cprnmarket  St.,  B., 
Ij,  &  A.  i».,  B.  2i.,  D.  3«.  ^d.\  Mitbe,  High  St.,  an  old-fashioned  house, 
B.^  L.,  «  A.  4«.6d.,  B.  2«.,  D.  6«.,  pens.  12«.  6(1.  —  Second  class:  Kiitg'b 
AaMAy  at  the  comer  of  Park  St.  and  Holywell  St, ;  •  *Bobbock,  ^Ooldbn 
Cboss,  Qbobob,  Cornmarket  St.}  Bailwat)  Wilbjebfobcb  Tbmpx&avob, 
Queen  St.  \  Bbcbist  Hoobe  Tempbbancb,  opposite  the  stations,  unpretend- 
ing. —  Lod9mgt  easily  procurable,  especially  >ont  of  tenn\  The  charges 
of  hotels  and  lodgings  are  raised  in  *Oommei|ioratiQn'  and  ^Eights  Week' 
(p.  228). 

Kettanrants.  The  Queen,  Queen  St. ;  Boffin,  Bom,  High  St.  (Kos.  107, 
142);  The  Orill;  Boffin,  at  the  N.  end  of  St.  Aldate's  St  —  OenfeetiMMm. 
'BoX^f»,  iTom,  see  ahove;  Coopar,.^  Magdalen,  St.    . 

Photographs.  Hill*  A  SaunderSj,  Cornmarket  St.,  opposite  the  Claren- 
don Hotel;  Tauni  A  Co.,  9  Broad  St.-,  Qillman.  107  St;  Aldate*s  St. 

Post  Offtoe  (PI.  84;  B,  G,  8),  St.  Aldate's  Si.,  near  Gariaz. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Bailway  StaHon  to  Oarfax  (Itf.),  and  ihen«e 
over  Mugdalon  Bridge  (Id.  from  Carfax)  to  the  cricket-grounds  at  Coale^ 
(3<r.).  —  2.  From  Carfax  to  the  Com  Market,  whence  one  hraneh  leads  to 
a  point  near  Medley  Lock  rwhere  the  ^Upper  Biv«r*  hegins;  fare' 2d.),  asr 
other  to  ammnertoien.  —  8.  From  Carfax,  past  Christ  Church  and  orer 
Folly  Bridge,  to  Ifew  Binkeey  (fare  Id.). 

Gab  for  not  exceeding  IV4  M.,  fbr  1  pers.  is.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. ; 
for  eaeh  addit.  Vs  ^-  ^'  ^r  each  pers;;  firom  the  stations  to  the  tttwo, 
2  pers.,  ie.  M.  -,  per  hour  for  1-2  pers.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d.  .  Far« 
and  a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.m.    Luggage  up  to  fl2lbs,  free. 

Onides,  it.  per  hour,  are  of  little  use. 

Boats  mar  be  hired  on  the  Isis,  for  the  *Lower  JUrer'  at  COirist  Church 
Meadow  (p.  231)  and  for  the  'Upper  Kiver'  at  Medley  Lock  (see  above).  The 
latter  is  frequented  mainly  by  the  less  serious  oarsman  and  the  votary 
of  ^centre-boarding'  (sailing),  while  the  lower  river  is  left  to  those  in 
training  tor  the  races.  The  Cherwell  is  also  available  tor  boating.  The 
coarse  where  all  the  college-ri^es  are  decided  extends  (h>m  /#Uy  (p.  219)  to 
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tbe  Cotleg^Bargu^  which  »re  moored  to  the  bank  %i  Gfariatcharch  Meadow. 
The  pvhuoipAl  ncea  (the  *£if  hta")  are  rowed  in  the  aiiddle  of  the  ■ummer 
term;  the  'Toi^ids^  in  the  Lent  term. 

Bafht.  3ViriK«A  ITdlAt,  Xerton  St.  (S^.-Bir.  \  swimtting-bath  it.)\  Hoi  and 
Celd  Baifki  ifid.\  at  the  BaoqnetOourte,  Holywell,  and  Museum  Terrace. 
~  Bi^er  Baths :  Uni9€r$iiy  BaihMg  Place,  on  the  tsis,  near  Olaroer'^s  Boat 
House  (towels  Sd.)\  on  the  Cherwett,  near  the  Parks  (towel»  6^). 

Mnoipal  Attractions,  OHritt  Church  Jo,  !228);  Merton  Cdllege  (p.  290): 
Christ  Church  Meadow  (p.  281):  jjroarf  Walk  (p.  281);  -ST*.  Mary's  Church 
(p.  281) ;  RadcHfe  lAhrary  (p.  !23i)  and  view  from  the  top ;  Bodleian  Li' 
hrtsry  (p.  283);  Divinity  School  ^293);  Theatre  (p.  288);  University  Museum 
(p.  ^;  Taylorian  Institute  Q^.  288);  Ifew  ColUge  (p.  284):  Maadalen  College 
(p.  ^),  with  its  beautiful  grounds;  Batliol  College  (p.  238);  All  Souls 
College  (p.  23iO;  Exeter  College  (p.  337),  with  its  garden;  St.  John*s  College 
(p.  289),  with  its  gardens;  eardens  of  Worcester,  Wadhetm,  and  Trinity 
colleges  (pp^  289,  288, 238).  A  college^hapel  service  should  be  attended  at 
Kew  College,  Magdalen,  or  Christ  Churoh;  and  the  visitor  should  also  see  a 
boat-race  and  a  cricket  or  football  match  in  the  Parks.  The  'Procession  of 
Boats'  on  the  Mon.  of  Commemoration  Week  (p.  228)  ii  a  highly  charac- 
teristic flight.  Visitors  may  wander  at  will  about  the  colleges  and  college 
gardens.  The  chisels  are  generally  open  for  2  hrs.  in  the  forenoon  and  2  hrs. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  admission  tj  them  when  closed,  as  well  as  to  the 
balls  and  libraries,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  porter  (small  fee), 

Oxford,  -with  58,000  inhab.,  the  eonnty-town  of  OxfordsliiTo^ 
an  episcopal  aee,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated vnlTersities  in  Europe,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  environs 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Thames  (often  called  In 
its  upper  course  the  Uis).  It  ijs  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
gentle  hills,  the  tops  of  which  command  a  fine  view  of  the  city, 
with  lis  domes  and  towers.  Oxford  Is  on  the  whole  more  attraciiye 
than  Cambridge  to  the  ordinary  visitor ,  who  should  therefore  visit 
Cambridge  first,  or  omit  It  altogether  if  he  cannot  visit  hoth. 

Oxford  (called  Oxene/ord  in  Domesday  Book,  but  possibly  a  oormp- 
tion  of  Ouseitfordt  or  ford  over  the  Onse  or  water)  Is  a  town  of  some 
Bntlqaity«  the  nucleus  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nunnery  of  Si. 
F»ldeswide,  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  probably  in 
the  8th  oentary.  The  earliest  documentary  occurrence  of  the  name  Oxford 
is  in  the  Aniglo^axoB  Chroniele  under  the  year  913.  In  the  lith  cent, 
the  town  was  a  plaee  of  military  Importance  and  the  scene  of  several 
tneetings  of  the  witenagemot.  The  foundation  of  the  University  is  apo- 
cryphally  ascribed  to  King  Alfred  in  973,  but  the  first  gathering  of  masters 
and  scholars,  not  attached  to  monastic  establishments,  took  place  In  the 
12th  cent.,  while  it  was  not  till  the  following  cent,  that  anything  like  colleges 
in  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word  *-  i.e.  endowed  and  Incorporated  bo- 
dies of  masters  and  students  within  the  University  ->  came  into  existence 
{comp.  below).  We  first  hear  of  theological  lectures  about  1180«  and  of  legal 
studies  a  little  later  (but  both  of  these  are* doubtful);  while  by  the  bs- 
ginning  of  the  18th  cent.  Oxford  ranked  with  the  most  important  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  About  this  period  the  University  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  attended  by  as  many  as  9000  students,  but  durins;  the  religions 
fMmbles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  number  fell  to  lOOO.  Daring  the 
Civil  War  Oxford  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  colleges 
loyally  devoted  their  plate  to  the  King^s  servlee.  Since  then  the  history 
of  the  town  has  been  blended  with  that  of  the  University,  which  in  turn 
connects  itself  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  intellectual  and  ntoral  devel- 
opment of  Eneland.  A  reminder  may  only  be  given  of  the  ^Methodist  Move- 
meat*  of  1728^16  and  the  ^Tractarian  Movement'  of  1888-45.  —  The  old 
*Town  and  Gown  Biots%  of  which  the  most  serious  (in  1864)  resulted  in 
the  death  of  fifty  students,  are  now  practicaUy  things  of  the  past. 
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*The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  plaee  like  Oxford  {  it  is  a  despair 
to  see  sneh  a  plaee  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it  would  take  a  Ufetime 
and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily'  (Iful, 
Hmotheme).  ->  Comp,  Meuewell  LtfU's  ea^cellent  ^History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford*  (1887),  Boaie"$  *Oxford'  ^Historic  Towns  Series':  1887),  BrodrieJt't 
short  'History  of  Oxford'  (1886),  ^n<f rstv  IfrngU  ^Oxford'  (1890),  or  A.  Cktrk'i 
(editor)  'Colleges  of  Oxford'  (1891). 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (see  p.  440)  have  preserved 
80  many  of  their  mediaeval  institutions  unaltered,  and  differ  so  materially 
from  the  other  universities  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
C!ontinental  Europe  and  America,  that  a  short  account  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  position  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

Each  of  the  sister-universities  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent 
Colleg$$  and  HalUyOi  which  Oxford  now  possesses  twenty-tiiree  and  Cam- 
bridge eighteen.  The  germ  of  these  colleges,  which  are  an  institution  now 
peculiar  to  England,  is  found  in  the  'hostels',  *inns\  or  'halls',  in  which 
at  an  early  period  the  students  combined  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
common  teacher  (comp.  above).  Many  of  the  colleges  have  been  richly 
endowed  by  kings  and  i>rivate  persons:  the  halls  differ  mainly  in  being 
smaller,  poorer,  and  unincorporated.  The  government  of  each  university 
consists  in  the  last  resort  of  the  entire  body  of  graduates  who  have  kept 
their  names  on  the  university  registers,  which  is  called  the  Benaie  at  Cam- 
bridge and  ConvoeaUon  at  Oxford.  Proposals  or  statutes  are,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  brought  before  a  small  representative  Council  (called  at 
Oxford  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  at  Cambridge  the  Cotmcil  of  ike  Senate)^ 
consisting  of  the  chief  university  officials,  a  few  heads  of  colleges,  and 
some  senior  members  of  Senate  or  Convocation.  At  Oxford  the  measures, 
before  being  submitted  to  Convocation,  must  receive  the  approval  or 
Gmgreffatim^,  which  consists  of  the  officials  and  resident  members  of 
Convocation.  CorresiK>nding  to  this  at  Cambridge  is  the  Electoral  RoU, 
the  fanction  of  which  is  to  elect  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  The  prin> 
cipal  executive  officials  are  the  CHaneellor,  elected  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation,  and  the  Viee-Chaneellor,  wl^o  at  Oxford  is  nominated  from  the 
number  of  the  heads  of  colleges  by  the  Chancellor,  while  at  Cambridge 
he  is  elected  'by  the  Senate.  The  former  is  a  person  of  royal  blood  or  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  -while  the  duties  of  the  office  arft 
performed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Proetor*  are  two  officers  selected 
from  the  different  colleges  in  rotation  to  preserve  order  among  the  students; 
they  are  aided  by  four  pro-proctors  and  a  number  of  subordinate  offieiala, 
popularly  known  as  BuU-dogs.  The  internal  affairs  of  each  college  are 
managed  by  a  Heady  who  bears  the  title  of  Maeter,  Prinefpal,  Provott, 
Warden^  Bettor^  or  Freeident  (at  Christ  Church,  Deaa)^  He  is  assisted  by 
Fellow*,  who  are  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  Graduates  and 
have  the  right  to  elect  the  Head.  It  is  not  generally  necessary  that  the 
Fellows  should  have  been  students  of  the  college  in  which  they  obtain 
their  fellowships,  though  at  Cambridge  this  is  usual.  The  Fellows  and  Tu- 
tors are  colloquially  known  as  Dmm. 

The  Undergraduaiet,  or  students,  now  live  either  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
where  two  or  more  rooms  are  assigned  to  each,  or  in  private  lodgings  in 
the  town,  approved  by  the  university  authorities.  They  di.ne  together  in 
the  college-halls,  attend  service  in  the  college-chapels  on  Sundays  and 
several  times  during  the  week  (except  those  who  have  conscientious 
scruples),  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  out  beyond  midnight  without 
special  reason.  The  'Non-Collegiate  Students',  Le»  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  members  of  a  college,  who  live  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  now 
form  about  Vm^  of  the  whole  number  of  undergraduates.  They  are  under 
the  eoiitrol  of  a  Censor ,  and  meet  for  lectures,  etc.,  in  a  building  pro- 
vided  by  the  university  (p.  236).  At  lectures,  dinner,  and  chapel,  throughout 
the  day  on  Sundays  (at  Cambridge),  and  after  dark  on  other  days,  the 
undergraduates  are  supposed  to  wear  an  academical  costume,  consisting 
of  a  blaek  (or  dark-blue)  gown  and  a  curious  square  cap  known  as  a 
'trencher'  or  'mortar-board'.  The  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  also  wear 
an  academical  dress,  differing  in  some  detiUls  from  that  of  the  students. 
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while  Doctors,  on  state  occMions.  are  resplendent  in  robes  of  scarlet  and 
other  brUliant  hues.  At  the  services  on  Sundays,  festivals,  and  the  eyes 
of  festivals,  Camhridge  graduates  and  undergraduates  wear  white  surplices 
instead  of  their  black  gowns.  At  Oxford,  while  Christ  Church  and  Eeble 
follow  the  Cambridge  practice,  the  use  of  the  surplice  is  generally  restricted 
to  the  Heads,  Fellows,  and  Scholars.  —  Lady  Stttdentit  see  p.  240. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  include  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
natural  science.  The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  ^terms'  at  Ox- 
ford and  three  at  Cambridse,  and  does  not  include  mueh  more  than  half 
of  the  calendar  year.  At  Oxford  all  students,  who  have  not  previously 
passed  an  equivalent  examination,  have  to  present  themselves  at  latest 
after  one  year  of  residence  for  'Besponsions'  (in  student  parlance,  ^Smalls*), 
an  examination  in  classics  and  elementary  mathematics,  entitling  them  to 
continue  their  studies  for  a  degree.  The  corresponding  examination  at 
Cambridge  is  called  the  Previous  Examination  (vulgo  'Little-go').  These 
are  followed  by  the  first  Public  Examination  or  'Moderations'  ('Mods.') 
at  OsSotH  and  by  the  General  Examination  at  Cambridge.  The  subjects 
are  classics,  mathematics  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  character,  and 
the  Oree^  Kew  Testament,  to- which  Cambridge  has  recently  added  English 
history  and  an  English  essay.  The  pass  examination  for  the  ordinary 
degree  otBMhelor  ofArtt  (B.A.)  is  known  as  the  Second  Public  Examina- 
tion or  ^Oreats'  at  Oxford.  It  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  residence.  At  Cambridge  it  consists  of  a  special  examination  in  one 
of  several  specified  branches  of  study  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  At 
Oxford  the  candidate  for  the  ordinary  degree  is  examined  in  three  selected 
subjects  from  the  following  groups:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
philosophy  (in  the  original  languages);  (3)  English.  Modern  Languages, 
Political  Economy,  and  Law;  @)  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics;  (4)  Scriptural  and  Theological  Subjects.  One  of  the  selected 
subjects  must  be  either  ancient  philosophy  and  history,  or  a  modern 
language  (French  or  German).  Those  students,  however,  who  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  academical  career  are  not  content  to  take 
merely  the  ordinary  'pass'  degree  Cpoll'  at  Cambridee;  Greek,  o{  icoXXol), 
but  proceed  to  the  'Honours'  examination.  At  Oxford  honours  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  of  eight  'schools':  Literse  Humaniores  (including  classics, 
ancient  history,  and  philosophy).  Modem  History,  Jurisprudence,  Natural 
Science,  Mathematics,  Oriental  Indian  or  Semitic)  Subjects,  Theology,  and 
English  Language  and  Literature  (added  in  1894).  Successful  candidates 
are  placed  in  four  classes  according  to  the  position  they  attain,  and  it 
requires  a  very  high  standard  of  scholarship  to  obtain  a  'first'.  The 
highest  prestige  attaches  to  those  who  have  obtained  a  first-class  in  Literffi 
Humaniores.  At  Cambridge  th£  honour-degrees  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  ten  'Triposes'  taking  the  place  of  the  Oxford  'Schools'.  The 
greatest  interest  centres  in  ti^e  examination  for  mathematical  honours, 
where  the  snecessful  candidates  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  examinations 
are  arranged  in  a  'Tripos',  of  three  classes,  called  respectively  Wranglers, 
Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes.  The  first  man  in  the  examination 
is  named  the  Senior  Wrangler.  There  is  a  farther  examination  for  which 
only  high  wranglers  ever  enter.  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  have  paid  all  the 
requisite  dues  and  fees  become  Masters  of  Arts  (M.A.)  after  three  years, 
and  are  thenceforth  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  University  Convocation  or 
Senate.  Both  universities  also  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  Law  (D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford,  LL.  D.  at  Cambridge),  Theology, 
and  Music. 

The  system  of  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  differs  from  that  of 
most  other  universities  in  the  practically  subordinate  position  occupied  by 
professorial  lectures,  which  in  most  cases  stand  practically  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  general  studies  of  the  undergraduates.  Professorial  teach- 
ing is,  however,  beginning  to  be  more  highly  valued.  The  teaching  func- 
tions of  the  colleges  were  formerly  confined  to  the  preparation  of  their 
own  students  by  tuition  for  the  examinations  ^  but  now  most  of  the  Honours 
Lectures  given  by  colleges  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 

■        ^  16*     ' 
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Most  of  the  Fellowshipt^  generally  ranging  from  2007.  to  dCOl.  a  year,  were 
formerly  granted  for  life,  provided  the  holder  remained  unmarried  and 
took  holy  orders.  Now ,  however,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  some  CPriae' 
Fellowships)  being  held  for  6-7  years  and  without  restriction  aa  to  mar- 
riage, residence,  or  profession;  while  the  tenure  of  others  is  conditional 
on  the  performance  of  tutorial  or  other  college  work.  There  arc  also 
numerous  Scholarships  for  undergraduates,  varying  in  value  from  90/.  to 
120?.,  with  free  rooms.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  extremely  wealthy,  such 
as  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge  (p.  444),  and  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen 
at  Oxford  (pp.  228,  385).  ThQ  total  revenue  of  Oxford  University  and 
Colleges  is  upwards  of  400,000/. ,  and  that  of  Cambri^e  about  260,000^ 
Oxford  has  in  its  gift  450  ecclesiastical  livings  (value  190,0001.),  and  Cam- 
bridge 370  livings  (value  upwards  of  100,000/.).  The  number  of  students  at 
each  college  or  hall  varies  from  12-20  to  600  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge  are  the  most  aristocratic  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  at  any  of  the  others.  From 
150/.  to  200/.  may  be  taken  as  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  a  resident 
undei^aduate  may  live  at  either  university  with  comfort,  though  some 
have  been  known  to  confine  their  expenses  to  100/.  Kon-cotlegiate  students 
in  private  lodgings  can,  of  course,  live  more  cheaply,  and  a  few  colleges 
(such  as  Keble  at  Oxford  and  Selwyn  at  Cambridge)  make  a  special  point 
of  economy.  The  number  of  student-clubs  Is  legion,  including  associations 
for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  music,  theatricals,  whist, 
chess,  and  various  scientific  pursuits.  The  most  important  institution 
of  the  kind  at  each  university  is  the  Union  Debating  Society  (pp.  239, 
446).  The  well-known  annual  boat-race  between  the  sister-universities 
is  described  in  Baedeker's  London,  and  the  inter-university  cricket-match 
excites  scarcely  less  interest.  Both  universities  possess  volunteer  rifle- 
corps.  The  best  time  for  a  visit  to  either  university  is  the  week  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term,  when  thousands  of  visitors  flock  to  see  the  degrees 
conferred  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  colleges.  This  period  of  mingled 
work  and  play  (the  latter  predominating)  is  named  Oommemoratifm  or 
the  Encaenia  at  Oxford,  and  Commawemeni  or  the  May  Week  (so  called, 
though  held  in  June)  at  Cambridge.  Another  pleasant  time  for  a  visit  is 
the  ^Eights  Week"*,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  term,  when  the  principal 
college  cricket-matches  and  boat-races  are  held.  The  visitor  should  avoid 
the  vacations  at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  and  in  summer ;  the  last,  known  as 
the  ^ong**,  extends  from  June  to  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  an  introduction  to  a  'Don'  will  add  greatly  to  the 
visitor's  pleasure  and  profit. 

Details  about  the  inner  arrangements  of  the  colleges  and  daily  life 
of  the  undergraduates  will  be  most  easily  found  in  the  Studenfs  iTofuf- 
books  to  (he  Universities^  Dickens's  Dictionaries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
{is.  each),  or  the  University  Calendars. 

Oxford  contains  21  colleges  and  2  halls,  with  about  50  pro- 
fessors, 30  readers  or  lecturers,  300  fellows,  besides  numerous 
tutors,  and  3000  students.  There  are  also  two  Private  Holla  under 
'licensed  masters'.  As  the  railway-statioMS  lie  in  the  least  attract- 
Ive  part  of  the  town,  the  visitor  should  drive  at  once,  by  omnibus 
or  cab,  passing  the  Castle  (p.  240),  to  Christ  Church,  with  which 
a  round  of  sight-seeing  is  conyeniently  begun. 
/  *Christ  Choroh  (PI.  14;  C,  4),  known  among  its  own  members 
y  as  the  'House'  (.^Edes  ChrUti),  was  founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  in  1524, 
on  the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  the  8th  cent.  («omp.  p.  225),  and  was 
renewed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1646.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  is  attended  by  250-300  under- 
graduates. The  'Fellows'  are  here  called  'Students'.  The  handsome 
gateway,  called  Tom  Oate^  was  begun  by  Wolsey,  but  the  nppei 
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pftii  of  the  tower  was  added  by  Wren  in  1682.  The  bell  ('Great 
Tom')  in  the  latter  weighs  7^2  tons,  and  cTery  night  at  flye  minntes 
past  nine  it  peals  a  curfew  of  101  strokes,  indicating  the  number 
of  students  on  the  foundation.  College*gates  are  closed  all  over 
Oxford  five  minutes  later.  The  Great  Quadrangle,  or  Tom  Quad, 
is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  in  Oxford. 

In  the  S.E.  comer  is  the  fine  faa-vanlted  entranee  to  the  *Ball  (adm. 
2d.)y  a  beautiful  Toom  with  a  eeiling  of  carved  oak,  115  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  asd  GO  ft.  high.  It  contafats  namerous  good  portraits,  iaolnding 
those  of  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII.  by  Solbein,  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucchero, 
John  Locke  by  Lelp,  Gladstone  by  ifWais,  Canon  Liddon,  by  Herkotner. 
two  by  Oaiw^vough,  and  three  by  Reynolds.  Good  old  glass  in  the  8.  oriel 
window.  -*  The  Kitcheak  (small  fee  to  the  cook),  the  oldest  part  of  Wol- 
•ey's  building,  ia  am  interesting  specimen  of  an  old  English  kitchen ;  it  is 
xeaehed  by  a  staircase  descending  from  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  ^Cathedral  (PI.  4)  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  originally  the 
church  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswide  (p.  226),  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  the  chapel  of  Ohrist  Church.  In  its  present  form  it  seems 
mainly  a  late^Norman  or  Transitional  building  of  the  second  half 
of  the  12th  cent,  though  some  recent  authorities  believe  that  much 
of  a  pre-Norraan  church  of  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent,  is  still 
i»  st'Hi,  pointing  to  the  junction  of  11th  cent,  and  12th  cent,  work 
at  the  N.  and  S.W.  comers  of  the  choir.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  added 
in  the  13th,  and  the  Latin  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tower  (144  ft.  high)  is  Norman,  but  the  belfry- stage  and 
t^e  octagonal  spire  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  England)  are  E,  E.  Wolsey 
removed  half  of  the  naye  to  make  room  for  his  college  quadrangle ; 
and  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands  is  the  smallest  inEngland.  Daily 
services  at  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m. ;  adm.,  free,  10-1  and  2.30-4.30. 
The  building  has  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Interior.  Th^  most  striking  feature  in  the  Kavc  is  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  arches,  which  are  double,  the  lower  ones  springing 
from  corbels  attached  to  the  massive  piers.  These  last  are  alternately  cir- 
cular and  octagonal.  The  pointed  arches  of  the  clerestory  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  E.E.  style  in  the  maiu  part  of  the  church.  The 
timber  roof  is  generally  ascribed  to  Wolsey.  The  pulpit  and  organ-screen 
are  Jacobean.  The  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  nave  are  those  of  Bishop 
Bwkeley  (d.  1768)  and  Dr.  Pusty  (d.  1883).  The  beautiful  W.  window  of  the 
8.  aisle  was  executed  by  Morris ^  from  the  design  of  Bum*- Jones,  -r-  A  good 
g^eneral  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  platform  in  the  S« 
T&4S8BFT.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  aisle  of  this  transept  is  an  old  stained-glass 
window,  from  which  the  head  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  now  replaced 
by  plain  white  glass,  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  Puritan  trooper. 
—  TheCHoia  resembles  the  nave  in  general  character,  though  probably  of 
somewhat  earlier  date.  The  beautlfal  groined  roof,  with  its  graceful 
pendants,  is  also  attributed  to  Wolsey,  but  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  considers  it 
still  earlier.  The  E.  end  is  intended  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  Iforman  arrangement.  The  "^Windows  at  the  E.  ends  of.' the 
choir-aisles  -are  also  by  Bvme'Jone$.  The  Stalls  and  the  elaborate  Epis- 
copal Throne  (a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  are  modern.  The  S. 
choir-aisle  contains  a  bust  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  (d.  1884). 

Adjoining  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Ghapbi.,  an  E.E.  ad> 
dition  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  occupying  a  very  unusual  position. 
The  E.  window  is  by  Bume- Jones.  On  the  N.  side  are  a  series  of  inter- 
esting   monuments:    Sir    George   Notetrs    (d.  1426)   and  Lady  Montacute 
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(d.  1363),  with  fine  effigies:  the  Prior'i  T&mb  (ca.ldOO);  and  th^  so-caUed 
Shrine  of  JSt.  Fridetwide  (loth  or  16th  cent.),  more  probably  a  watching* 
chamber.  On  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  Sir  George  No wers 
is  the  tablet  ot  Robert  Burton  (d.  1639),  author  of  the  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly\  with  an  inscription  by  him«elf.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  the  Dec.  Latin  Chapsl  (14th  cent.),  so  called  firom  the  daily  reading 
of  the  college-prayers  in  Latin.  The  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
the  vault-bosses  deserve  attention.  The  n6w  E.  window  has  poor  tracery, 
but  good  stained  glass  (by  Bvme-Joneef  St.  Frideswide).  —  The  E.E. 
Chaptsb  House  is  entered  by  a  fine  late-Korman  door  in  the  E.  side  of 
the  Cloisters  (Perp.),  to  the  S.  of  the  nave  (canon's  order  necessary). 

We  now  return  through  the  Great  Quadrangle,  passing  the 
Dean's  house  on  the  right,  and  enter  FeckvoaX^r  Quadranglp  (1705)1 
^  On  the  S.  side  is  the  lAhrary  (1761),  containing  a  valuable  colleetion 

^r  of  hooka  and  a  few  paintings  and  drawings  by  Italian  masters  (Kaphas, 
^  etc. ;  11-1  and  2*4,  in  vacation  9-6;  adm.  Sd.).  The  pictares  include  a 
ITativity  by  Titian,  examples  of  Giotto ,  Cimabae,  and  Margaritone,  and 
a  curious  Butcher's  Shop  by  A.  Carracci.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  also 
interesting.  In  the  entrance-hall  is  a  statue  by  CAonfrey,  and  on  the  stair- 
case are  a  bust  of  Persephone  by  JBiram  Powere  and  a  statue  of  John 
Locke  by  Ryehrack.  The  curiosities  of  the  library  (upstairs)  include  a 
letter  of  Charles  II.  and  a  Latin  exercise  book  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Queen  Anne,  with  corrections  by  his  tutor  Bishop  Burnet  (1700). 

To  the  S.  of  Tom  Quad  are  the  modem  Chrht  Oiureh  Meadow 
Buildings  J  the  great  gate  of  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ap- 
proaches to  the  Broad  Walk  and  the  river  (comp.  p.  231). 

To  the  N.  Is  Canterbury  Quad,  Here  ve  leave  the  college  by 
Canterbury  Oate,  on  the  site  of  Canterbury  College^  an  extinct  cor- 
poration of  which  Wycliffe  (d.  1384)  was  once  Warden,  and  which 
numbered  Sir  Thomas  More  (beheaded  1535)  among  its  students. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Christ  Church  are  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Locke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  the  Wesleys,  Wellington,  Peel,  Pusey, 
Liddon,  Buskin,  and  Gladstone.  This  was  also  the  Prince  of  Wales's  college. 

From  Canterbury  Gate,  King  Street  leads  to  the  £.,  with  the 

/side  of  Oriel  College  to  the  left.  To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  — 
Corpus  ChriAti  College  (PL  15;  C,  4),  founded  in  1516  by  Foxe, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  crozier  is  preserved  here.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  only  college  in  Oxford  that  did  not  melt  its  plate  for  Charles  I. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  quadrangle  is  fine, 
and  the  latter  contains  a  curious  old  sun-dial  with  a  perpetual  calendar. 
In  the  S.E.  eomer  is  the  Chapel  (with  an  altar-piece  by  Bubens),  and  be- 
side it  is  the  passage  to  the  cloisteis  and  to  the  newer  part  of  the  eoUege, 
added  in  1706.  The  Library  is  rich  in  iUnminated  MSS.  and  inennabnla. 
Bichard  Hooker  was  a  student  of  Corpus,  and  his  rooms  are  still  pointed 
out;  other  eminent  members  are  CSardlnal  Pole,  Bishop  Jewel,  Gen.  Ogle> 
thorpe  (founder  of  Gteorgia),  Keble,  Thomas  Aruold,  Chief-Justice  Cole- 
ridge, and  Thomas  Day,  author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton*. 

On  leaving  Corpus  we  turn  to  the  right  (^E.),  and,  passing  the 
chapel,  reach  the  entrance  (to  the  right)  of  -~ 

*]fertOB  College  (PI.  21;  C,  4),  the  oldest  In  the  UnWersity, 
founded  by  Walter  de  Merton  in  1264  at  Maiden  in  Surrey  but 
transferred  to  Oxford  in  1274,  and  originally  intended  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  parish-priests. 

The  *  Chapel  (10-5)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Oxford;  the  choir  was  bnilt 
by  the  founder  and  consecrated  in  1276,  while  the  ante-chapel  and  tower 
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4*t«  from  1417-24  (college  feryieea  od  Sim.  »t  8  ^.m.  and  6  p.m.,  6.45  in 
ininmer  term;  varish-serviee  at  3  p.m.).  The  maaaive  tower  i»  one  of  the 
landmarka  of  Oxford.  The  windowa  of  the  ante-chapel  are  excellent 
examples  of  early -Perpendicular.  The  chapel  eontaini  two  very  fine 
hraeaea  of  the  14th  and  IMh  cent.,  and  Jnm»»  <k  Wood  (d.  1895),  the 
chronicler  of  Oxford,  is  buried  in  the  ante-chapel.  The  Library^  built  at  *< 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  the  most  ancient  in  England  and  contains  / 
many  rare  books  and  MSS.  The  lunsr  QuadranffU  is  a  good  example  of 
the  Jacobean  style.  The  so^alled  ^Queen*s  Boom'  in  the  Wardtu't  ffouae 
commemorates  the  fact  tiiat  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  was  lodged  here  in 
1643.  Duns  Scotas,  Steele,  and  Bodley  (founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library) 
ave  among  the  most  distinguished  alumni  of  Herton,  which  has  also  con* 
tributed  lAx  archbishops  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Harvey  (discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  •,  comp.  p.  444)  was  Master.  The  garden  com- 
mands a  fine  view:  to  the  E.  is  Magdalen  Tower,  to  the  W.  the  Cathe- 
dra), in  front  CAWfi  Church  MMdow  (PL  0,  4,  5).  The  lAtter,  which  is 
,  intersected  by  the  ^Broad  Walkit  an  avenue  of  noble  elms,  may  be  reached 
by  the  lane  between  Merton  and  Corpus.  The  Broad  Walk  is  the  scene 
of  ^Shoto  Sunday^,  formerly  a  fashionable  momenade  on  the  evening  of 
the  Sunday  in  Commemoration  Week  (p.  228),  but  now  almost  wholly 
resigned  by  *Gown*  to  'Town\  A  delightful  walk  may  be  taken  from 
Christ  Church  Meadow  along  the  Isis,  passing  the  College  Bargee  (p,2SS), 
to  the.  Cherwell  and  Magdalen  College  (comp.  p.  336). 

Incoipor&ted  with  Merton  is  8t.  Alban  Hall  (PI.  37),  founded 
in  1230^  with  a  facade  of  1600.  Among  the  eminent  names  connected 
with  this  small  institution  are  Massinger,  Whateley,  and  Speakei 
Lenthall.  —  We  now  return  to  the  W.  end  of  Merton  St.,  where 
Oriel  St.  diverges  to  the  right.  In  it,  on  the  right,  stands  — 
^  Oriel  College  (PI.  23;  0,  4),  founded  in  1326,  nominally  by 
Edward  n.  but  actually  by  Adam  de  Brome.  The  present  build- 
ings date  mainly  from  1630-37 ,  and  though  destitute  of  marked 
arohiteciunU  merit  form  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  whole.  The 
library  was  erected  in  1788.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bishop  Butler, 
Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  John  Henry  Newman,  Abp.  Whateley, 
Keble,  Dr,  Thomas  Arnold,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  A.  H.  Clough, 
Thomas  Hughes,  and  Pusey  were  members  of  Oriel.  —  In  the  same 
street,  a  little  farther  on,  is  8t.  Mary  Hall  (PI.  38;  0,  3),  estab- 
lished in  1333 ;  it  is  known  in  the  undergraduate  world  as  *Skim- 
mery'.  Opposite,  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  isBt.  Xax7'f(Pl.  G,  3),^; 
the  UnlTersity  Church  (sacristan,  Swan  Court,  High  St).  The  hand- 
some spire  dates  ttom  1300,  the  choir  from  1460,  the  nare  from 
1488,  and  the  S.  porch  with  its  ourlous  twisted  pillars  (p.  Ivil), 
added  by  Dr.  Owen,  chaplain  of  Abp.  Laud ,  from  1637^  A  slab 
in  the  chancel  pavement  records  that  Amy  Robsast  was  buried  in 
the  choir  in  1560.  The  University  Sermons,  preached  here  on  Sun. 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  are  preceded  by  the  special  ^Bidding 
Prayer'  for  the  UnlTersity.  —  At  the  back  (to  the  N.)  rises  the  — 
♦Badoliffe  library  (PI.  36 ;  C,  3),  founded  in  1737  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  court-physician  to  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  The  building 
is  a  handsome  rotunda,  embellished  with  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome  resting  on  an  octagonal  base ;  Mr.  Freeman  considers  it 
^the  grandest  of  all  English-Italian  designs'.  The  books  have  been 
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femtred  to  the  UniTerslty  Maseiiin ,  and  the  bulldlBg  is  now'  used 
SLi  part  of  the  Bodleian  (10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  adm.  3cf.).  In  clear 
weather  an  admirable  ^View  of  Oxford  and  the  conntry  roimd  la 
obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  dome.  —  Opposite  the  W.  gate  of  the 
Radcliffe  Library  rises  the  old  gate-tow^  of  — 

BtMMOie  CoUege  (PL  13;  C,  3),  or  the  King's  BaU,  founded 
in  150&.  The  site  of  this  college  was  originally  oconpied  by  a  mnoh 
older  institution,  called  Brasenose  Hall,  the  name  of  which  seems 
to  haT«  been  due  to  an  andent  knocker  or  door-handle  in  the  form 
of  a  nose  of  brass.  This  knocker,  which  is  assigned  by  antiqnarfaBs 
to  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent.,  long  hung  in  a  hall  at  Stam- 
ford, to  which  a  body  of  Oxford  students  had  migrated  in  1334, 
bnt  was  brought  back  to  Oxford  in  1890.  It  seems  probahle  that  it 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Oxford  Hall  and  had  been  carried 
to  Stamford  as  a  visible  sign  of  unity.  .  In  ita  official  documents 
the  college  is  styled  *  Collegium  Aenei  Nasi'. 

The  gate  and  the  J7a/f  bave  preserved  their  original  character  unaltered. 
The  latter  contains  the  *brasen  nose'  and  some  interesting  portraits  and 
busts.  A  new  quadrangle,  including  the  Jhrinc^V9  Souse.,  w^  added  in 
18d8 ;  it  is  entered  by  a  gateway  in  the  *High'  a^oining  St.  mary's  (p.  230). 
The  Librarp  and  the  €hapel^  completed  in  1669  and  1606,  show  an  unpleaaing 
medley  of  Oothio  and  classic  forms.  The  hooka  of  Braaenote  contain  the 
names  of  Foze  (^Book  of  if artyrs') ,  Burton  ^Anatomy  of  Melancholy'), 
Ashmole  (p.  233),  Bishop  Heber,  Bev.  F.  W.  Bobertson,  Dean  Milman, 
and  the  Bev.  H.  Barham  (^Ingoldsby  Legends').  Brasenose  is  a  famous 
boating  and  athletic  college,  and  its  boat  ia  often  ^head  of  the  liver'. 

The  large  quadrangular  block  of  buildings  to  the  N.  of  the 
Radcliffe  Library  contains  the  Old  Xxaminatiom  Behools  (eomp. 
p.  236),  begun  in  1439  and  completed  in  1613-18.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  Gothic  gateway  on  the  E.  side.  The  side  of  the 
tower  faiciag  the  court  is  adorned  with  columns  of  all  the  five  Roman 
architectural  orders ,  and  with  a  statue  of  James  I. ,  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Fame.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  an  open 
parapet  and  pinnacles.  -^  Since. the  erection  of  the  New  Schools 
(p*  236),  however,  the  whole  of  this  quadrangle  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  *Bodlaian'Xibrary  (PI.  2,  0  3 ;  open  9  to  3,  4,  or  5,  accord- 
ing to  the  season;  adm.  for  a  visitor  Sd,,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  university  in  academic  dress),  which  was  ^origiBally 
established  in  1445,  opened  as  a  library  in  1488,  and  practically 
refounded  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1697-1602.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  quadrangle. 

Tha  library  conUins  a^ut  500,000  printed  volumes,  30,000  vols,  of 
HSS.,  drawings,  and  50,000  coins.  It  also  possesses  a  collection  of  models 
of  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings  and  a  Gallery  of  Portraits.  In 
the  part  of  the  reading-room  open  to  visitors  are  glass- caaas  eontaiaiag 
autographs  of  celebrated  persons,  antiquities,  curiosities  of  writing,  re- 
markable early  printed  books,  HSS.  distinguiahed  for  thetr  age  or  their 
illumination,  and  beautiful  or  singular  bindings.  In  the  portrait  gallery 
are  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  chest  and  various  hiatorical  relics. 

We  quit  the  Schools  by  the  Proseholium  or  Pig  Markety  *a  rare 
oxample  of  an  original  ambulatory',  the  latter  name  oommemoratiiig 


the  imwcorthy  lure  to  whieh  th.e  adjoiuiiig  building  was  pat  la  the 
leijgn  of  Ohailes  I.,  and  And  t>Bnelves  opposite  the  — 

♦lUviaity  SqliOol  (.PI.  3J ;  0,  3),  built  in  1445-80  on  a  scale  of 
gEfiat  magnifteence  (aee  p.  IyIj.  The  gioined  ceiling  U  lemaikable  foi 
its  beautiful  iraeery  and  pendants.  In  this  hall  the  trial  of  €ranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley  was  held  in  1555.  Paring  th^  Civil  Wars  and 
th6  OommenweaUh  it  waa,  like  the  other  Schools,  used  aa  a  store- 
honse  fbr  corn,  bnt  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent  it  wa»  restored 
by  Sir  Ch^topher  Wren.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  Convocatioxi  Eoiue, 
uaedfbr  the  conferring  of  degrees^  the  election  flf  professors,  meetings 
of  OonTooation,-  and  other  nnivendty  purposes. 

.  To  the  N.  of  the  So^ikols  rises  the  Skeldoniaa  Theatre  (PL  40, 
C  3;  porter  generally  at  hand,  3(2.),  bnilt  by  Sii  GhristepliBc  Wren 
in  16o4-69  at  the  expenjse  of  Arehbiahop  Sheldjon.  This  handsome 
ediftoe,  which  cafi  accommodate  upwards  of  3000  persona,  is  used 
for  theiEncienia,  or  annual  commemoration  of  founders,  when  prize* 
poems  and  essays  are  reoited  and  honorary  degrees  conferred.  On 
this  occasion  the  undeigra^uates  occupy  the  upper  gallery  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  frankly  as  to  the  different  recipients  of  degrees. 

The  ceiUng  ia  adorned  wiifi  paintings  by  Streater,  court-painter  to 
Charles  II.,  representing  the  triampb  of  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  the 
Sciences  over  Bnvy,  Rapine,  and  Ignorance.  Among  the  portraits  are 
thooe  of  George  IV.,  Sir  Chtistopher  Wren,  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  and 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  the  last  two  by  Gerard.  The  view 
from  the  cupola,  which  wat  added  in  1888,  resembles  that  from  the  dome 
of  the  RadeOffe  Library  (p.  232). 

'  The  Theatre  Abuts  on  Broad  St.  and  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the 
Ashmolean  Muieum  (PI.  1;  adm.  11-4,  3(2.  unless  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  the  University'),  established  by  Elias  Ashmole  in  1682. 
The  original  collection,  formed  by  a  Dtitehman  named  Tradescant,  is 
partly  in  the  UaiverSity  Muieum,  while  the  books  have  be^  placed  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  The  eoHection  of  antiquities  formed  by  Ashmole 
himself  is,  however,  still  kept  in  this  building;  among  fhese  are  ^KiDg 
Alfred^'  Jeweir,  watches  which  belonged  to  Queen  Bliiabeth  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  other  interesting  hiatoifteal  reUics.  In  the  tunh  ^oor  are 
some  of  the  Arundel  Mmrhh*t  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptural  fragments 
and  inscriptions,  formed  by  an  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  17th  century. 
iMost  of  the  inscripUons  are  in  a  room  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  Old 
SehOolSf  and  4(he  rest  of  the  sculptures  are  in  the  University  Oalleriea.] 

Also  in  Broad  St,  to  the  £.  of  the  Theatre  ,is  the  Clarendon 
BttllAing  (P).  10;  0,  d),  built  in  1713,  in  part  with  the  profits  of 
the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  University  by  his  son.  The  Glarendon 
wte  long  occupied  by  the  University  printing-press,  but  now 
contains  offices  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Univenity. 

To  the  B.  of  the  OlarendiM  buildings,  at  the  end  of  Broad  St..  and 
Holywell  St.,  is  the  Indian  Institute,  a  building  in  an  Oriental  style, 
completed  in  1896,  intended  for  students  qualifying  fof  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Its  museum  Is  open  104  in  winter  and  iU-S  in  summer.  —  In 
MciywH  St.  a  little  to  the  B.  of  the  Indian,  IndUtute,  is.  a  MimU  BMn. 

From  the  end  of  Broad  St,  Park  St  leads  N.  to  Wadkam  Col- 
1«8«  (PI.  2e,  0  8;  on  the  right),  founded  in  1613. 
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Tbe  aaU-99Wer  and  the  tintber-eelling  of  the  Ball  deierv«  laipeetioa, 
and  the  Chaptl  (see  p.  Ivii),  with  «ome  steined  glMS  of  1622,  it  also  fine. 
The  *Oardens  are  among  the  pettiest  in  Oxford.  Among  we  alumni  of 
Wadham  are  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Lord  Chancellor  Westhctry,  and  Ad- 
miral Blake.  The  Soyal  Society  (aee  Baedeker'^s  lamdm)  grew  out  of  meet- 
ings for  feientiflc  diioutsion  held  here  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
(ca.  1648).  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Positivists  (Congrere,  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Beesly)  came  f^om  Wadham. 

A  Uttle  to  the  £.  of  Wadham  is  Manaileld  OoUefe  (PI.  I^  3^  build- 
ings finished  in  1889),  a  theological  college  in  connection  with  the 
Congregationalist  body,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  more 
orthodox  Koneonfonuists  in  Oxford.  —  Adjacent  are  the  handsome  build- 
ings  (opened  in  1893)  of  Kamehester  Oellege,  a  similar  iiistitation  connected 
with  the  Unitarians,  transferred  from  London  to  Oxford. 

Farther  to  the  N.,  ttt  the  beginning  of  the  Parks,  is  the  ^Vni- 
▼ersityXiueiim  (PI.  43;  G,  D,  2),  a  modem  Gothie  biiildlng(ld67- 
60),  containing  valuable  geological,  chemical,  anatomical;  zoolog- 
ical, and  other  coIlectlonB  (open  daily,  2-4).  Awing,  added  in 
1887,  contains  the  anthropological  collections  ef  Gen.  Pitt-Rirers. 
The  chemical  laboratory  Is  well  equipped. 

/Nearly  opposite  the  Museum  is  Koble  College  (PI.  18;  0,  1, 2), 
built  In  1868-70  as  a  memorial  of  the  Rot.  John  Kehle,  author  of 
^.^the  *  Christian  Year*,  and  Intended  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  unl- 
veisity  career  to  those  whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  study  at 
the  older  and  more  expenslye  colleges.  The  buildings  are  of  yarie- 
gated  brick,  and  the  Chapel,  entered  from  the  archway  at  its  W.  end 
(open  10-12  and  2-4,  in  summer  till  5.30),  is  gorgeously  adorned 
with  mosaics.  Keble  resembles  the  Halls  in  haying  no  Fellows. 
The  Library  (2-4)  contains  Holman  Hunt^s  ^Light  of  the  World' 
and  interesting  relics  of  Keble;  In  the  Hall  are  portraits  of  Keble 
(by  Richmond),  Llddon,  Laud,  etc. 

In  front  of  Keble  Is  the  University  Park  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  one  of 
the  most  charming  recreation-grounds  In  England.  The  scene  during 
an  important  cricket-match  Is  very  bright  and  varied.  The  Univer- 
sity Observatory  stands  in  the  Park. 

From  Keble  we  now  return,  passing  Wadham  College,  to  the 
end  of  Broad  St.,  and  follow  Catherine  St,  which  leads  hence  in  a       . 
straight  direction  towards  the  S.    To  the  left  stands  Hertford  €«1-^ 
lege  (PL  32;  C,  3),  founded  in  1740  on  the  site  of  HaH  or  Bert- 
ford  HaU,  which  dated  from  about  1282.   About  1816  the  coUeg« 
collapsed,  and  from  1822  to  1874  the  buildings  were  occupied 
by  Magdalen  HaU,  In  the  latter  year  the  defunct  Hertford  College 
was  resuscitated  through  the  munillcence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring, 
M.  P.    Among  the  members  of  Hart  Hall,  Magdalen  Hall,  and 
Hertford  College  were  Selden ,  Thomas  Hobbes ,  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  Waller,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Dean  Swift,  and  C.  J.  Fox. 
—  New  College  St.  leads  hence  to  — 
ji^      *Vew  CkiUege  (Pi.  22 ;  D,  3),  which  in  spite  of  its  name  is  one  of 
'   the  oldest  and  most  Interesting  buildings  in  Oxford.  It  was  founded 
by  WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (p.  76),  in  1379,  Mid 
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a  greftt  pait  of  the  building  still  retains  its  original  appearance.  Tlie 
upper  story  of  tlie  principal  quadrangle  dates,  however,  from  1678, 
the  garden^wing  was  added  in  16S4,  and  new  buildings  were  added 
in  1880  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

The  *  Chapel^  whieh  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  building  in  England 
lerected  from  the  foundations  entirely  in  the  Perp.  style,  contains  the 
silver^gllt  crozier  of  the  founder.  The  stained- glass  windows  in  the  ante- 
chapel  and  the  upper  lights  of  the  other  windows  are  old  (14fh  cent.),'  the 
lower  lights  in  the  chapel  itself  are  partly  by  Flemish  (8.  side)  and  partly 
hy  English  (K.  side)  masters.  The  large  w.  window  was  executed  in  1777 
from  designs  by  Beynolds.  The  fine  altar-screen  was  restored  in  1789. 
The  organ  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  England.  [Divine  service  is 
held  daily  at  8  a.m.  (7.90  a.m.  in  summer)  and  6  p.m. ;  adm.  11-1  and 
2-4  free,  at  other  times  U.\  The  smaller  quadrangle,  adjoining  the  chapel, 
with  its  ^Cloisters  and  3Wer,  was  not  huUt  till  the  rest  of  the  college  was 
completed.  A  manifold  echo  may  be  awakened  here.  The  tower,  the 
last  work  of  William  of  Wykeham,  seems  to  have  been  meant  partly  as 
a  fortification.  The  beautiful  *Gardmt,  *a  fweet,  qniet,  sacred,  stately 
seclusion'  iHawthome).  afford  a  good  view  of  the  bastions  of  the  old  city- 
wall.  A  gate  in  the  dty-wall  leads  to  the  ^Slype*  (good  view  of  the  out- 
side of  the  wall)  and  to  the  range  of  new  buildings  facing  Holywell,  where 
a  stately  tow«r  is  being  erected.  Sydney  Smith,  Augustus  Hare,  and  numer* 
ous  bishops  and  archbishops  were  students  of  New  College. 

On  quitting  New  College  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  beneath  an 
archway,  and  reach  the  ancient  church  of  8t.  Peter  in  the  East 
rPL  9;  D,  3),  with  a  Noiman  ^Orypi  and  Choir  of  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  S.  wall  of  the  nave  and  its  fine  doorway  date 
from  the  same  period ;  the  pillars  and  arches  are  of  the  13th  cent. , 
the  N.  windows  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  W.  and  S.  windows  and  the 
porch  of  the  15th  century.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  is  — 

8t.  SdinnndKall  (PI.  D,  B,  4),  a  small  institution  founded 
in  1226  and  rebuilt  in  1559.  Its  quadrangle  contains  a  remarkably 
fine  wistaria.  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Metropolitan  of  India,  was  a 
student  here.  —  We  now  regain  the  High  Street,  where  we  turn 
to  the  left  (E.)  and  soon  reach,  at  the  end  of  the  street  — 
^  *8t.  Xary  Magdalen  College  (PI.  20,  D  4 ;  pronounced  Maud- 
^f'iny,  founded  by  Bishop  Way nilete  in  1458,  but  not  built  till 
1474-^1.  This  college  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford. 

We  enter  the  quadrangle  by  a  new  gateway  erected  in  1886.  In  the 
comer  to  the  right,  on  a  level  with  the  first-floor  windows,  is  an  old  stone 
pulpit,  from  which  a  University  sermon  used  to  be  preached  on  the  festi- 
val of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  left  are  part  of  old  Magdalen  Hall 
and  the  recently-built  */9<.  BwithM'*  Ctaad*  (Bodley  ^^Oarner);  immediately 
opposite  is  the  PretidenV*  Bouse.  In  a  small  court  to  the  right  is  the  so- 
called  *  Founder's  To«er\  a  graceful  ivy-clad  structure.  The  chambers  oc- 
cupied by  the  founder  were  carefully  restored  in  1867  and  contain  some 
valuable  old  tapestry,  representing  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  elder 
brother  of  Henry  VUI.,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  Chapel  (service 
daily  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.  m..  adm.  to  choir  by  ticket  from  a  Fellow:  adm. 
to  the  ante-chapel,  11-12.9(),  free)  was  successfully  restored  in  1888  and 
contains  an  elaborate  reredos  with  numerous  statues.  The  Ftrst  QtuuhrimgU 
if  avrroonded  with  eloiatert,  one  side  of  which  is  modem.  In  the  S.E. 
comer  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Hatl^  a  fine  room  with  carved 
oak  panelling  of  1641.  A  small  passage  connects  the  cloister  with  the 
Chaplai»*s  Quadrangl$^  a  small  court  affording  a  good  view  of  *MagdaiM 
Towtr,    The  latter,  erected  in  the  Perp.  style  in  1493-1506,  is  one  pf  the 
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cltiQf  arebiteetaxal  glQii^B  of  the  eityj  it  ia  said  to  hare  1»e«n  boUt  under 
the  i^uperintendence  of  Wolsey,  when  Bursar  of  the  College.  The  choir 
sings  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  top  of  this  tower  at  5  a.m.  on  May  Daly,  a 
custom  supposed  0>ut  without  sufflcient  reason)  to  kaire  originated  as  an 
annual  requiem  for  Henry  VII.  (d.  1509).  The  Librarp  contains  som^ 
yaluabie  XSS.  (including  Wolsey's  copy  of  the  Gospels)  and  early  printed 
books.  The  tasteless  Fellow**  Buildings  harmoniae  very  badly  with  the 
older  parts  of  the  college.  —  The  college  *  Grounds  should  also  be  visited ; 
AddiionU  Watk  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  essayist  when 
an '  undergraduate,  and  the  Water  Walks  along  the  Cherwell,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  are  very  beautiful  (reached  by  turning  to  the  right  in  tlie 
inner  quadrangle).  Behind  the  inner  quadrangle  is  a  paddock  containing 
deer.  —^  The  names  of  Wolsey,  Hampden,  Addison,  Professor  John  Wilson, 
Charles  Reade,  Collins,  Boundell  Palmer  (Lord  Selborne),  Prof.  Ferrier. 
Goldwin  Smith,  and  Oibbon  are  among  the  most  eminent  on  the  books 
of  Magdalen.  The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  in  1688  earned  a  memorable  place 
in  history  by  their  courageous  resistance  to  James  U.^s  unconstitutional 
interf^enoe  in  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  college.  ' 

On  leaying  Magdalen  we  see  almoat  opposite  us  the  gats 
(built  in  1632)  of  tlie  Botanic  Garden.  To  the  left  is  Magdalen 
Bridge ,  the  regular  appioaoh  to  Oxford  from  the  £.  A  little 
■^to  the  right  we  enjoy  a  capital  view  of  the  whole  length  of- the 
High  Street  or  *TheHigh',  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  flanked 
on  hoth  sides  with  a  long  array  of  picturesque  and  interesting 
buildings.  Wordsworth  has  devoted  a  sonnet  to  the  'stream^Iike 
windings  of  that  glorious  street^  Hawthorne  calls  It  Hhe  noblest 
old  street  in  England',  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  that  It  rivals 
the  High  St.  of  Edinburgh.  We  now  foUow^  it  towards  the  W., 
passing  the  back  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  nearly  opposite  which,  to 
the  left,  are  the  Kew  Examination  Sohools  (PI.  B,  4),  a  hand- 
some building  by  Jackson  (1882),  with  a  fine  entrance-hal!.  Visit- 
ors (3d.  each,  If  unaccompanied  by  a  member  of  the  Unlrersity) 
may  enter  any  of  the  Vivd  Voce  rooms  and  witness  the  examina- 
tlon:    Next  door  are  the  Buildings  of  the  Non- Collegiate  Students.      . 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Qneen's  College  fPl.  25;  -y" 
D,  3),  founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfleld,  confesso*  of  Phil-  * 
ippa,  consort  of  Edward  III.,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his 
royal  mistress.    No  part  of  the  original  building  now  remains ;  the 
present  college  dates  from  1692,  and  its  chapel  from  1714. 

The  HaM.^  a  well-proportioned  room  designed  by  Wren,  is  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  founder  and  various  benefactors  of  the. college.  The 
buttery  contains  an  old  drinking>horn,  presented  by  Queen  Philippa,  The 
LOn-ary,  which  inherited  a  bequ|Mt  of  3D,O0Oi.  in  1841,  is  the  largest  col- 
legiate library  in  Oxford.  Queen's  was  the  college  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.^  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Addison,  Wycherley,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
William  Collins,  and  Francis  Jeffrey. 

Opposite  is  XTnivertity  College  (PL  28;  0,  8),  which  claims  to 
haye  been  founded  by  King  Alfred,  but  has  no  substantial  proof  of 
an  earlier  origin  than  1249,  when  William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  number  Of  masters,  who^ 
however,  were  not  incorporated  till  1280.  University  College  is  thus 
yonnger  than  Merton  (p.  230)  as  an  incorporated  college,  though  it 
represents  the  earliest  scholastic  endowment  In  Oxford. 
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The  present  boildings  date  from  1634-74  and  1850.  The  imposing 
Gothic  front,  with  two  tower-gateways,  is  one  of  the  most  conspieaons 
ornaments  of  the  High  Street.  On  the  W.  gateway  »re  statues  of  Queen 
Anne  (ontside)  and  James  II.  (inside),  on  the  B.  gateway  are  Qneen  Mary 
and  Dr.  Badeliffe.  Shelley  was  an  undereradaate  at  University  College, 
wTiere  a  memorial  was  erected  to  him  in  1893.  The  nameJT  of  Lord"  Chan- 
cellor Eldon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury,  the  hymn-writer  Fi&ber,  Robert 
Xiowe  (Lord  8herbr6oke>,  and  I>r.  Radcliffe  are  also  on  the  books. 

♦All  Bonis  College  (PI.  11;  C,  3),  on  th©N*  side  of  High  St.,  ^ 
waft  founded  in  1437  by  Arehbishop  Ohiidiele,  to  piovide  maBses  /^ 
^01  ik»  «ottl9  Vf  iboM  wko  died  in  tbe  Hundred  Yea»*  War  vitli 
Fianoe.  The  second  quadrangle  was  added  in  1720. 

The  Oateuapy  with  its  fine  vaulted  roof,  ani  the  Firit  Quadrangle  are 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  founder.  The  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  (open  12-1  and  24),  under  the  B.  turret,  has  some  exquisite  fan 
tracery  in  the  roof;  iaaide  is  a  very  handsome  reredos.  The  New  Quad- 
rangle, on  the  K.  side  of  whioh  is  the  Librarp,  makea  a  somewhat  im- 
posing impression  in  spite  of  its  questionable  ta49te  \  it  eommtmds  a  good 
view  of  the  Kadclltfe  (p.  231).  The  library,  which  numbers  70,000  vols. 
and  naikB  next  to  the  Bodleian  in  importanee,  contains  Wt^''s  original 
designs  for  St.  Panrs;  All  Souls  ia  singular  in  hating  practically  no 
undergraduates,  though  it  has  50  fellow9hip8,  mostly  )ield  by  lawyers. 
Br.  Linacre,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Herrick,  Bishop  Heber,  Lord'  Salisbury,  and 
Blackstone  were  members  of  All  Souls.  A  eurioua  song,  apparently  of 
Jacobean  data,  is  still  aonually  aung  at  the  *gaud4'  ofAll^oal0,  comme9»- 
orating  *a  swapping,  swapping  Hallar4\  traditionally  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  the  college. 

AU  Souls  is  adjoined  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (p,  231),  beyond 
which  is  All  Saints'  Churchy  built  in  1705-8.  At  this  point  Turl 
Street ,  so  named  from  an  old  entrance  to  the  town  at  the  N.  end 
(A.  S.  thyrl^  a  hole),  diverges  to  the  right  In  It,  on  the  right,  is  -^ 

Lineoln  CoUefpe  (PI.  19;  C,  3),  founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  1429.  The  chapel,  dating  from  1631,  contains  some  good  stained 
glass  brought  from  Italy  at  that  period.  The  hall .  has  a  fine  open 
roof  of  chestnut  tlml)er.  In  the  quadrangle  to  the  right  are  two 
luxuriant  vines.  John  Wesley  and  Dr.  Radcliffe  (p.  231)  were  fellows 
'of  Lincoln,  Mark  Pattison  was  Rector,  and  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
poet,  tras  am  nudergradnate. 

In  the  same  street,  separated  from  Lincoln  College  by  a  lane.  Is 
Exeter  College  (PI.  16;  0,  3),  founded  by  Walter  of  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1814.  All  the  buildings  have  been  repeatedly 
restored,  and  several  of  them  were  erected  in  the  present  century. 

The  *  Chapel  is  a  very  suceeMful  modem  revival  of  13th  cent.  Gothic 
(adm.  1(V13  and  3^  ivee).  The  Boff,  built  in  ISIS  and  restored  in  1818, 
is  also  noteworthy.  The  Fellows'  Garden^  to  which  visitors  are  admitted 
after  1  p.m.,  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  Divinity 
School.  The  large  eheatnut  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  is  known  as  'Heber's 
Tree",  beeauae  it  o<verhung  Heber't  rooms  In  Brasenose  (see  p.  232).  Among 
the  famous  alumni  of  Exeter  are  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lyell, 
Dyee  (the  Shakespearian  commentator).  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  (the 
Egyptologist),  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  J.  A.  Fronde. 

Opposite  Exeter  College  stands  Jesug  College  (PI.  17;  0,  3), 
foiinded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dr.  Hugh  Price  in  1571,  rebuilt 
in  1621-67,  and  restored  in  1856. 
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The  Chapel  dftteg  from  1621,  and  contaiiiB  some  oaken  watiueoting  of 
that  period.  The  Ball  containa  a  fine  Jacobean  screen  and  tome  portraits, 
including  one  of  Charles  I.,  aseribed  to  Van  Dyck,  and  there  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Queen  Elisabeth  by  Zucehero  in  one  of  the  oommon-rooms. 
The  yaloable  Welsh  MSB.  belonging  to  Jesus  College  hare  been  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  (p.  !239)>  In  the  Bursary  is  a  huge  silver  puneh  bowl, 
holding  ten  gallons.  This  college  was  originally  intended  for  Welsh 
students  only,  and  divine  service  ia  still  held  in  the  chapel  in  Welsh  twice 
a  week.  It  has  been  prolific  of  Welsh  bishops  and  numbers  Beau  Kash 
and  J.  B.  G^een  among  its  alumni. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  end  of  Tarl  ^reet  and  ctms  Broad  y 
Strttt.  Here,  facing  ns,  is  the  gateway  leading  to  Trimty  College  ^ 
(PI.  27;  C,  2),  established  in  1554  on  the  site  of  a  Benedietine 
college  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Chapel,  built  in  1694  In 
the  classical  style ,  contains  a  beautiful  carved  screen  and  altar- 
piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  new  buildings  (1887)  are  by  Jack- 
son. In  the  Garden  is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  limes.  OhilUngworth, 
Selden,  Landor,  the  elder  Pitt,. Lord  Selborne,  Cardinal  Newman, 
James  Bryce,  Sir  Richard  Barton,  and  £.  A.  Freeman  are  among 
the  members  of  Trinity.  —  In  Broad  St.,  to  the  W. ,  -lies  — 

BaUiol  College  (PI.  12 ;  0 ,  3) ,  founded  by  John  Balliol,  whose 
y^  son  was  for  a  short  time  King  of  Scotland,  and  Dervorgnilla,  his 
wife.  Balliol  made  certain  payments  for  the  support  of  poor  students 
at  Oxford  soon  after  1260,  but  the  college  was  not  incorporated  till 
after  Merton  (p.  230),  and  the  charter  of  the  Lady  Derrorguilla  dates 
from  1282.  None  of  the  present  buildings  are  older  than  the  15th 
cent.,  and  the  S.  front,  with  its  massive  tower,  was  rebuilt  about  1870. 

The  Gothic  Chapel^  l>uilt  by  Butterfleld  in  1858,  supplants  one  of  the 
most  perfect  architeotural  groups  in  Oxford,  eonsiatlng  of  the  old  ehapel 
and  library.  The  Hall,  by  Waterhouse  (1876),  contains  portraits  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  Jowett,  Archbp.  Tait,  and  Bobert  Browning  (honorary  fellow). 
Balliol  is  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  its  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  very  high.  It  is  much  Ireqnented  by  Scottish  students.  The  li- 
brary eontains  some  ancient  Bibles  and  valuable  X88.  WycUffe  was  for  a 
time  Kaster  of  Balliol,  an  office  held  until  1898  by  Xr.  Jowett.  Besides 
several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  books  of  the  college  contain  the- 
names  of  Adam  Smith ,  John  Evelyn ,  Sir  William  Hamilton  (the  meta> 
physician),  Southey,  Lockhart,  Cardinal  Ifanning,  Dean  Stanley,  Xatthaw 
Arnold,  A.  H.  Glough,  and  Swinburne. 

To  the  W.  of  Balliol  rises  the  church  of  6t.  TUxj  ][agdal«n 

(PL  7;  C,  2,  3),  founded  in  1320.  The  tower  dates  from  1511-31, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  so  frequently  altered  and 
restored  that  almost  nothing  remains  of  the  original  structure.  To 
the  N.  of  the  church  stands  the  Xartjn'  Memorial  (PL  33 ;  0,  2),  vy 
designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  erected  in  1841  to  the  memory  / 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  who  were  burned  in  front  of 
BalUol  College  in  1555  and  1556.  The  monument  is  in  the  richest 
Gothic  style,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  three  martyrs,  by 
Weekes.  —  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  Memorial,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Giles 
Street  and  Beaumont  Street,  is  the  Taylor  IniUtutloii  (PL  39; 
B,  2),  built  in  1845  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  and  also 
accommodating  the  University  Galleries  (PL  42 ;  B,  2). 
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The  gftlleriea  contain  a  coUeetion  of  palntine*  and  acnlpinres,  caatf 
from  tlie  antfqne,  the  orijrinal  models  of  Chanirey^s  hnsta  and  statuea, 
0ome  fine  water-eoloara  by  Turner,  and  a  very  valuable  series  of  drawings, 
including  157  by  Baphael  and  53  by  Michael  Angelo  (open  daily,  124,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  weeks  in  the  liOng  Vacation ;  adm.  to  visitors,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  member  of  the  tTniversity  in  academic  gown,  2d.),  On  the 
groundfloor  of  the  8.W.  wing  is  the  Bnskin  Dramng  School  (open,  Mon. 
&  Thurs.  2-4,  Wed.  and  Sat.  12-4). 

Nearly  opposite,  in  St.  Giles  St.,  is  St.  John's  College  (PT.  26;  v/ 
0,  2),  founded  In  1655.  / 

The  old  quadrangle  belonged  to  the  College  of  St.  Bernard,  founded 
by  AvehWshop  Chiehele  about  1440;  the  Hall  is  of  the  suae  period,  but 
has  been  restored.  The  Chapely  conseeiated  in  1530,  was  restored  in  1843. 
From  the  first  quadrangle  a  vaulted  passage  with  delicate  fan-tracery  leads 
to  the  second  quadrangle,  built  mainly  by  Archbishop  Laud  (1631),  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  S.  and  £.  sides 
are  occupied  by  the  library.  The  oriel  windows  on  the  garden-side  are 
very  picturesque.  The*(7ard«»«  of  St.  Johh^s,  with  their  beautiful  lawns, 
are  among  the  finest  in  Oxford.  The  JAbrary  contains  several  relics  ot 
Abp.  Laud,  including  the  skuU-eap  in  which  he  was  executed  ^  also  some 
fine  MSS.  mad  early  printed  works.  Among  eminent  members  of  St.  John's 
are  Abp.  Juzon,  Dean  Hansel,  and  the  poet  Shirley. 

In  this  street  also  is  Ptuey  Houses  an  Anglican  clergy-honse, 
founded  in  1884  In  honour  of  Dr.  Pusey,  whose  library  it  contains. 
Beyond  St.  John's  the  road  forks,  the  right  branch,  Banbury  Road, 
leading  past  8t.  OiMs  Church  (PI.  6^;  C,  1),  built  about  the  year 
1200,  to  Norham  Gardens  (right;  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  see  p.  240) 
and  iVycliffe  Hall,  an  Anglican  theological  seminary,  built  in  1877. 
The  left  branch;  Woodstock  Road,  leads  to  the  Rom.  Gath.  Church 
of  St.  Aloysiua,  Somerville  Hall  (p.  240),  and  the  Radcli/fe  Infirmary 
(Pi.  35 ;  0, 1)  and  Radclifft  Observatory,  both  built  at  the  end  of  last 
century  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  (comp.  p.  231). 

Beyond  the  observatory  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  Observatory 
Street,  from  which  Walton  Street  diverges  to  the  left.  In  the  latter 
stands  the  Vnivtrsity  Press  (PI.  44;  B,  1),  built  in  1830.  Farther 
on  in  the  same  street,  opposite  the  end  of  Beaumont  St.,  Is  Wor- 
cester College  (PI.  30;  B,  2),  erected  in  1714  on  the  site  of  the 
Benedictine  foundation  of  Gloucester  College  (1283;  afterwards 
Gloucester  Hall).  One  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  is  still  adorned 
with  the  avms  of  different  Benedictine  monasteries. 

The  ehapel  presents  one  of  the  richest  Benaissanee  interiors  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  hell  containf  a  few  paintings.  The  Library  has  some  valu- 
able HSS.  The  shady  *Oardm$,  which  contain  a  small  lake,  though  less 
trim  than  some  of  the  others,  are  very  beautiful.  Lovelace,  De  Quincey, 
Bonamy  Price,  and  F.  W.  Newman  studied  at  Worcester. 

We  now  descend  Beaumont  Street,  and  at  the  chnreh  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  turn  to  the  right  into  Commatket  Street,  Here,  to  the 
left,  stands  8t.  Xiohael's  Chnroh  (PI.  8;  0,  8),  with  a  tower  - 
probably  built  by  Robert  d'Oily  (Uth  cent),  as  part  of  the  town- 
wall  ;  the  rest  of  the  church  dates  from  various  later  periods.  —  To 
the  right,  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  are  the  rooms  of  the 
UnioiL  Society  (PI.  B,  3)^  famous  as  a  debating-society  and  under- 
graduates' club,  founded  in  1823. 
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Many  of  the  most  emineiit  of  England's  parliamentary '  speakers  owe 
part  of  their  success  to  their  training  in  the  debates  of  the  'Unfon".  Xeetings 
lor  debate  are  held  every  Thnrs.  evening  daring  term.  The  premises 
include  reading,  writing,  smoking,  and  coffee  rooms,  a  library,  ana  a  large 
hall  in  which  the  debates  are  held.  The  library  Is  fcdor ned  with  ^scoes 
in  tempera  by  Bossetti ,  Morris ,  and  others  (now  much  Ysded).  Visitors 
may  be  introduced  for  a  few  days  by  a  member;  ' 

/  A  little  loortUpr  ,<m,  QornmArket  $treet  joins  Higli  Street'  at 
Carfax  (PI.  B,  3),  a  name  supposed  to  be  a  -Gormption  of  Quairfi 
Faces  or  Quatw  Voies^  or,  more  probably,  of  Quadrifurcus,  The 
picturesque  rid  conduit  that  formerly  stood  bwe  was  removed  to 
Nuneham  in  1787  (comp.  p.  219).  To  the  right  is  a  tower  of  1;he 
13th  cent.,  a  relic  of  St;  Martin's  Church  pulled  down  in  1896. 

Crossing  Carfax,  we  follow  St.  AldaJle's  Street  (pron.  St  OWs), 
which  forms  a  S.  prolongation  of  Cornmarket  Strfcet.  On  tiie  left 
stand  the  handsome  new  Miuii«ipal  Buildings  (PL  41 ;  B,  G,  3), 
opened  in  May ,  1897,  In  which  the  PwftKc  Lihtary  1«  accommod- 
ated. On  the  right  are  the  Post  Office  &tid.  the  Ctmrch' of  8t.  Ald^tte 
(PI.  5 1  By  4),  a  Dec.  edifice  of  the  14th  century.  The  Alms-Houses 
to  the  S.  of  this  church  were  fonnded  by  Card.  "Wolsey  ^nd  endowed 
^  by  Heniy  VIII.,  but  were  not  completed  till  1834.  — r  To  the  W., 
J;  behind  the  church,  lies  Peml^Toke  College  (PI.  24 ;  B,  4),  founded  in 
1624,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Broadgates  Hally  with  a  fine  modem 
hall  and  a  newly  decorated  chapel.  The  library,  enlarged  in  1890, 
contains  a  unique  collection  of  Aristotelian  wor)(s.  Among  the  stu- 
dents of  Broadgates  and  Pembroke  have  been  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
(rooms  in  the  second  story,  above  the  gateway),  Camden,  Blackstone, 
Shenstone,  Whitfield,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Francis  Beaumont,  and 
the  patriotic  Pym.  The  college  possesses  Johnson*s  china  tea-pot,  the 
desk  on  which  he  wrote  his  Dictionajry,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  him 
by  Reynolds. 

From  Carfax  Queen  Street  leads  W.  to  the  remains  of  the 
old  Castle  (PI.  B,  3;  in  New  Boad),  now  consisting  of  little  more 
than  a  Norman  tower  within  the  walls  of  the  County  Gaol.  Tbe 
Empress  Matilda  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  Stephen  in  1141 ,  but 
escaped  during  the  night  and  found  refuge  at  Wallingford  (p.  220). 

At  the  end  of  Queen  St.  is  New  Inn  Hall  St.,  leading  to  the 
N.  past  Hew  Inn  Hall  (Pl.B,  3),  closed  iii  1887,  after  having  been 
a  place  of  education,  with  short  interruptions,  since  about  ld$0. 

Oxford  possesses  three  halls  for  ladies,  the  discipline  and  taiiioti 
of  which  are  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  men^s 
colleges.  Lady  Margaret  Hall  (founded  1879)  and  8t.  Hagh?s  BUI 
(1886)  are  situated  in  Norham  Gardens  (PI.  O,  D,  1);  SomerviUe 
College  (1879),  named  in  honour  of  Mrs.  SomerviUe,  the  mathe- 
matician, is  in  Woodstock  Bead  (PI.  0,  1).  Besides  the  ladiei  on 
the  books  of  these  institutions,  there  are  a  number  of  ^unattached* 
students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady  entitled  Principal  of  tbe 
Home  Students. 
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Th«  •6bo)ai<8liip  ^  ibe  )ady-s4mdettts  i«  4ested  by  tbe  examinatioft 
pap«re  of  tba  UniverHty,  bat  ibey  bava  -a  Baparat^  elaas-list  uid  are  not 
yet  allowed  to  take  a  degree.  A  large  number  of  unWersiiy  and  college 
lecfluree  are  open  to- women,  and  tbere  are  also  special  lectures,  given  by 
members  of  tbe  university  and  also  by  lady  lebturers  and  tnfora,  aome  of 
wbom  ar6  resident  in  tbe  balls  above  mentioned.  Eacb  of  tbe  balls  sends 
representatives  to  tbe  Oonncil  of  tbe  Association  for  tbe  Education  of 
Women  in  Oxford  (Clarendon  Building,  Broad  St.),  from  tbe  secretary  of 
wbiob  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

Xzenrsioni  firom  Oxford. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  popular  is  tbat  to  Woo44ioek  and  Blenheim  y  wbicb 
may  be  reaobed  eitber  by  railway  (comp.  B.  84)  or  by  road  (earr.  and 
pair  tbere  aii4  back  20«.).  Gbooslng  tbe  second  and  pleaaanter  of  theie 
alternatives,  we  leave  Oxford  by  St.  Giles  Road  and  drive  to  the  N.W., 
via  Wolptrcote  and  BegbrookSy  beyond  wbieb  we  skirt  Blenbeim  Park,  to 
(8  M.)  Woodat«»ok  (Bear),  a  small  and  ancient  town  witb  1690in]i«b.  and; 
manufactories,  of  leatber  gloves.  Woodstock  Hanor  was  ah  early  residence 
of  the  Englisb  kings,  but  no  trace  now  remains  of  tbe  palace  built  by.. 
Henry. I..  Edward,  tbe  Black  Prince,  was  born  at  Woodstock  in  1330, 
an<^  here  Henry  II.  constructed  the  bower  in  wbicb  be  concealed  ^Falr 
Rosamond".  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the  gate-bouse  for. 
some  time  by  her  sister  Queen  Mary.  Chaucer  was  at  one  tine  a 
resident  in  Woodstock  *  and  its  name  is  also  connected  with  literature 

tby  means  of  the  romance  of  Walter  Seott.  A  little  way  beyond  tbe 
church  is  tbe  entrance  to  ^Blenheim  Park,  with  the  magnificent  palace 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Woodstock  Manor  was  presented  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  victories,  and 
parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  500,0(X)<.  to  build  a  residence.  The  park 
is  about  DM.  in  olrcumfevenee  and  is  stocked  with  deeu  Tbe  Balmce 
was  built  by  Vanbrugb,  and  is  a  good  example  of  his  heavy  though 
imposing  style  (*Lie  heavy  on  him.  Earth,  for  he  Laid  many  a  heavy 
load  on  thee"),  witb  a  Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre  and  two  projecting 
wings.  The  length  of  tbe  facade  is  nearly  400  ft.  Tbe  interior  is  richly 
adorned  witb  Upestry  and  painted  ceilings  by  Tbornhill.  The  best 
works  of  tbe  valuable  collection  of  paintings  have  been  sold,  but  tbere 
still  remain  interesting  examples  of  Repttolds,  Cfaimhorough,,  Hudtam^  and 
others.  The  Garden*  doee  very  extensive  and  attractive,  and  contain  tem- 
ples, cascades,  and  fountains  in  the  taste  Of  the  j>eriod.  The  park  is  « 
always  open  to  pedestrians,  and  tbe  bouse  and  gardens  are  shown  in 
summer  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  fieom  i3  to  2  (fee  for  eacb  Is^..  Carris«gea, 
must  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  lodge-keepers  (fee  2»,  6d.). 

About3Vt-4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Oxford,  beyond  South  ffinlteyy  tises  Booths 
Hilly  a  favourite  point  for  short  walks.  The  walk  may  be  continued  to 
Ahmtfdon  (p.  217);  or  we  may  turn  to  tibe  lesft  at  the  end,  of  Bagliy  Wood^ 
cross  the  Thames  at  Bandford  Mill ,  and  return  to  Oxford  by  Littiemore 
(of  which  Newman  was  chaplain)  and  Iffley  (p.  219).  The  last-named  village, 
which  affords  a  good  view  of  Oxford,  possesses  an  interesting  Korman 
church.    This  is  a  round  of  7-8  M. 

About  6  M.  to  tbe  W.  of  Oxford  lies  Btanion  Harcourty  the  ancient 
seat  of  tbe  Harcourt  family,  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  passing  Cwnnor 
and  (4  M.)  Bablockhythe,  where  we  cross  tbe  ^stripling  Thames*  b/  a  ferry. 
The  old  manor-house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  con- 
tains a  room  in  wbicb  Pope  spent  two  summers..  The  curious  old  kitchen, 
which  still  remains,  has  been  described  as  ^either  a  kitchen  within  a  chim-^ 
ney  or  a  kitchen  without  one\  Pope,  who  wrote  the  5tb  book  of  his  *Iliad' 
here,  has  given  a  playful  and  picturesque  account  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Near  tbe  village  are  three  large  stones  known  as  the 
DeviVi  QuoiU.  —  Cunmor  Hall  (destroyed)  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Eenll- 
worth  and  friends  of  tbe  unfortunate  Amy  Robsart.  Tbe  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  Anthony  Forster,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription ! 

Shotover  Hill  (QOD  ft.),  4  m!.  to  tbe  £.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Oxford 
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apd  its  environs.  It  was  »  favourite  resort  of  tUe  undergraduate  Shtfley. 
About  li/s  H.  farther  is  Oudde$d$n  (p.  218),  witb  the  palace  of  the  Bishop 
oi  Oxford  and  a  large  theological  college. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  9-10  M.  may  be  taken  along  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Chem^^U  to  Mip  Cp.  218),  Oddingtony  a^ad-Charlton-on-Otmoor,  The  churcb 
of  Charlton  has  a  fine  ropd-screen  of  carved  oak  (ca.  1500).  A  detour  may 
be  made  to  Water  Eaton,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  good  Elixabethan  manor- 
hjouse.  Boats  also  may  ascend  the  Cherwell  to  (9  M.)  Islip,  passing  (IVs  M.) 
Fanon'i  Pleamre,  the  University  bathing-place^  below  which  ladies  usually 
land,  rejoining  the  boat  higher  up. 

Archaeologists  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  ^British  Village',  near  Standi 
lake,  about  7  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Oxford.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  Standlake 
is  Gaunt  Aouee,  a  moated  dwelling-house  of  the  16th  century. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  fVom  Oxford  to  Dorcheeter  (p.  220), 
Wantage  and  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  (p.  108) ,  Wyehwood  Foreet 
(10^12  M.  to  the  K.W.),  etc. 

Boating  on  the  Thames  is  a  very  favourite  recreation  at  Oxford,  two 
of  the  favourite  points  for  excursions  being  I//leff  and  Ifuneham  (see  p.  219). 
Another  river-resort  is  Oodstow  Nunnery  (Trout  Irin),  2  M.  above  Oxford, 
dating  from  the  12th  cent.  •  the  ruins  are  very  scanty,  and  their  chief  in^ 
terest  arises  from  the  fact  that  Fair  Rosamond  was  educated  here.  About 
1  if.  to  the  W.  of  Oodstow  is  Wytham  Abbey y  an  Elieabethan  mansion  on  the 
site  of  an  early  religious  house.  Visitors  to  the  country  round  Oxford 
should  be  fttmiliar  with  Matthew  Arnold's  'Thyrsis'  and  ^The  Scholar  Qjrpsy'. 

The  direct  route  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  (TT  M.,  in  3-4  hrs.,  fares 
13s.,  8<.,  6s.  5(f.)  vnnBviiBletehley  (see  p.  254)  and  Bedford  (p.  362).  The 
tt^ains,  however,  are  often  slow  and  their  connection  imperfect ;  so  that 
it  is  almost  as  quick  to  go„via  London. 

34.   From  Oxford  to  Lea|iiiiiigton,  Warwick,  and 
Binuinglxaiii. 

Kenilworth. 

66  H.  6b£at  Wbstkiik  Railway  in  li/irS'A  hrs.  (fares  lis.,  7«.,  &s.  Gd,). 
Through-trains  from  London  to  Birmingham  by  this  route  (129  M.)  take 
2V44  hrs.  (fares  17s.  4d.,  11<.  10<f.,  9s.  Od.). 

Oxford,  p.  224.  —  The  first  bait  Is  at  (6V2  M.)  Kidlington, 
wheace a brftnob'line  ruuB  to  the  left  to  (372^0  Blenheim^  Wood- 
stock  (p.  240).  —  19  M.  King's  Suttoih,  with  a  fine  charch  containing 
9,11  ancient  virooden  pulpit  (branch-line  to  Cheltenham,  p.  182). 

23  M.  Baabuxy  (Red  Lion  ,*  White  Lion) ,  an  old  town  with 
12,767  inhab.,  on  the  C%efwe££,  famous  for  its  cakes  and  ale.  Ban-^ 
bury  Cross,  immortalised  in  nursery-rhyme,  has  recently  been  re- 
Sjtored.  Of  the  old.  castle  nothing  now  remains  hut  the  moat  and  a 
fragment  of  the  wall. 

-  From  Banbury  branch-lines  diverge  to  Bllsworth  (p.  254)  and  Bucking- 
ham (p.  218).  —  Among  places  of  interest  near  Banoury  are  Brotightom 
Gastle,  Wroxion  Albey^  and  Compton  Winyaiee. 

'  From  (311/2  M.)  Fenn'if  Compton  lines  diverge  to  Stratford  (p.  248) 
on  the  left  and  to  Towoester  and  Bllsworth  (p.  254)  on  tiie  right. 

The  former  passes  near  Zdgehill,  6  H.  from  Fenny  Compton  and  2  M. 
ttova  Jr<n«(on  'station,  where  the  first  battle  between  the  Royalists  and 
Parliamentarians  took  place  in  1642.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Mor- 
ton Pinkney,  on  the  line  to  Bllsworth,  is  Bulgrave,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Washington  family.  The  manor-house  was  built  by  Laurence  Wash- 
ington about  the  middle  of  the  16tb  cent,  and  bears  the  Washington  coat- 
of-arms  (comp.  p.  185)  on  the  porch.    The  distinguished  American  anti- 
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q««ry,  Mr.  Henry  WaUrf,  has  abaost  conelutively  proved  George  Washing' 
ton's  descent  from  the  Sulgrave  family. 

To  the  left  rise  the  Burton  Dasset  Hills. 

42  M.  Iieaming^Oll.  —  Hotels.  '*Beqemt,  in  the  Parade;  Clabbndok, 
Lansdowne  Place;  ^Manok  House,  Avenue  Boi&d,  near  the  stations,  with 
a  garden;  Buston  Pbivatb  Hotel,  opposite  the  Pamp  Boom  Gardens,  B. 
A  A,  3s.,  p.  2s.  M.y  BicHXQj^DviLLB  Pjuvatb  Hotel,  Avenue  Boad,  B.  & 
A.  3i.  6d.,  board  7-9«.  per  day,  hoth  well  spoken  of.  —  Gbown;  Bath; 
Gbbat  Wbstebn,  High  St.;  Avbndb,  pens,  7«.;  Gdbbnskt  Tbmpebance.  — 
Komerous  Boarding  H&usei  and  Lodging». 

.  Baths.  *Roifea  Ltiomington  Bath  de  Pump  RoomSf  Lower  Parade,  with 
swimming'haain  and  Turkish  haths;  SudsonU  Sulphur  &  Saline  Springs^ 
High  St.;  Old  Spring  Pump  Room  (Earl  of  Aylesford's),  Bath  St. ;  Oldham's 
Open-air  Swimming  Baihtf  Free  Fountain  (saline),  Bath  St.  - 

Oaha.  Per  mile  1-3  pers.  is.,  34  pers.  Is.  6(i.,  each  addit.  Vs  H.  6<f.; 
per  hour  2a.  6d.,  for  each  addit.  Vs  ^'*  !'•  Bach  article  of  luggage  car- 
rfed  outside  2d.  —  Tramway  to  Milverton  (2(1.)  and  (2  H.)  Warwick  (3<f.). 

Leamington,  or  Leamington  Priors,  a  well-built  watering-place 
with  26,930  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Leam,  a  tributary  of  the 
Avon,  wkick  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  pleasantly  Interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.  Leamington 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  chalybeate ,  saline ,  and  sulphureous 
springs  discovered  here  in  1797.  The  Boycd  Pump  Boom  (see  above) 
is  adjoined  hy  the  Pump  Boom  Garden  (free),  opposite  which  are 
the  tastefully  laid  out  *Jephson  Gardens.  Leamington  is' also  noted 
for  its  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Leamington  College. 

The  Municipal  Offices,  a  handsome  Renaissance  structure,  with 
a  campanile ,  are  situated  on  the  Parade ,  near  the  middle  of 
the  town«  The  *  Church  of  AU  Saints  U  a  modera  Perp.  building,  \ 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  of  a  somewhat  foreign  appearance. 
The  interior  contains  si  handsome  reredos.  The  church  stands  near 
the  Victoria  Bridge  (view),  over  the  *high-complexioned  Leam'. 

Among  the  best  points  for  short  walks  are  Waruriek  Cattle  (p.  344), 
2V2  M.  to  the  W.;  Cfuy's  Cliff  ($.  245),  3  M.  to  the  IT.W.  (tramway  half- 
way); and  Offchvreh  Burg:  with  a  fine  park,  3M.  to  the  K.E.  —  The  ex-  ' 
cursion  to  Kenilworthi^.  246),  5  H.to  the  H.W.,  may  be  made  by  rail- 
way (see  p.  24(0  >  but  ,is  pleasanter  by  road.  Guy's  Cliff  and  Stoneleigh 
Abbey  (p.  246)  may  be  inclutled  in  the  round.  -^  VheiteffoAy  6  M»  to  the 
S.,  has  a  Perp.  ehui^eh. 

Leamington  is^a  convenient  and  comfortable  centre  whence  to  explore 
the  Stratford  and  Warwick  district.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  Strat- 
/ord-on-Avon  (p.  24S),  either  by  railway  via  Warwick  and  Hatton  (p.  247), 
o*  by  road  (lOTM.);  to  Coventry  (p.  267),  to  Bampton  Luey,  Compton  Win- . 
yateij  Compton  Verney^  etc.  The  student  of  English  history  will  find  the 
battle-fields  of  Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  Naseby,  and  Edgehill  ail.; 
within  reach. 

Fbox  Lbaminqtoh  to  Covbntbt,  9  M.,  L.N.  W.  Railway  in  2&-30  min. 
(fttres  Is.  6(f.,  Is.,  9>/2ii.).  The  intermefliate  stations  are.(l  M.)  Milverton 
and  (b'M..')  keniJworth  (see  above).    9M.  Coventry,  sed  p.  257, 

From  Leamington  to  Rugby,  see  p.  2B6. 

Beyond  Leamington  the  ttain  crosses  the  iiv on.    " 
441/2  ^-  Warwick  {Woblpack;  Warwick  Arms,  Rl  &  A.  As.  ■ 
64.;  Vale  temperance,  14  Old  Square,  unpretending,  R.  from  Is. 
6d.;  swiminln'g-biaiths  on  the  Avon  tiear  the  church  6f  St.  Nlcho^ 
las),   a  quaint  old  town  with  i  1.900  inhab. ,'  situa1;ed  on  a  hill 
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rifting  from  the  Avon;  ItAi  a  plaoe  of  gre^t  antiquity,  haTiagbden. 
originally  a  Britisli  settlement,  afterwards  oecupied  by  the  Romans. 
Legend  goes  back  for  its  foundation  to  King  Cymbeline  and  the 
yei&r  onel  Its  present  name  is  Saxon.  Many  of  the  houses  have  re- 
tain^ their  medla&Yal  appearance,  and  two  of  the  old  gates,  the 
East  and  Weal  Qatt^  are  still  standing.  The  picturesque  ivy-clad • 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  street,  near  the  station,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St  John.  From  the  station  a  footpath 
leads  to  the  old  Prtotn^  of  8U  Stpult^rt^  now  -a  private  residence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mabt  (open 
10-1  and  2-4) ,  a  large  Perp.  edifice,  rebuilt  after  a  Are  in  1694. 
The  E.  end  escaped  destruction.  The  exterior  suffers  from  the  poor 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  rebuilt  portion ,  and  ttom  the  in- 
congruous parapet  added  to  the  roof.  The  tower  has  been  restored. 
The  side-galleries  were  removed  in  1896. 

The  interior  makes  a  macli  more  satisfactory  impression,  especially 
the  Chancel  (1394),  which  contains  two  fine  recumbent  effigies  of  the 
BeauclMimp  family  CUth  cent.)  and  some  curious  epitaphs  on  brasses  in 
front  of  the  altar.  A  mural  monument  was  erected  in  1888  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1775-1864),  a  native  of  Warwick.  In  the  Chapter  Houte^ 
to  the  14.  of  the  eheir,  is  the  tomb  of  Fulke,  Lord  (^reviUe  (d.  1038),  the 
friend  of  8ir  PhiUp  Sidney.  -^  Below  the  choir  is  ab  intereating  Norman 
Crtfpt,  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  church, 
the  *Beauehamp  Chapel  (adm.  6(f.),  a  florid  Perp.  structure  of  14B4,  re- 
calling the  Chapel  of  Henry  VU.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  the 
numerous  interesting  monuments  are  those  of  BMtard  Beauchiimp.  Sari 
of  Wpirtoiek  (d.  1499),  the  builder  of  the  chapel;  Robert  Dudley ^  Earl  of 
Leicester  (d.  1668),  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  his  wife  Lettice: 
Ambrose  Dudley ,  Eairl  of  Warwick  (A.  1589),  the  brother  of  the  last;  and 
an  infant  son  (the  ^Noble  Impe",  says  the  inscription)  of  Lord  Dudley. 
The  beauty  of  Uie  first  of  these  monuments  shows  that  there  was  at 
least  one  English  sculptoi'  of  the  time  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
his  contemporaVies,  Donatello  and  (3'hiberti. 

Above  the  Market  Hall,  not  far  from  the  church.  Is  the  Museum^ 
containing  collections  of  birds,  fossils,  and  local  antiquities  (open 
11  to  4  or  5;  adm.  6<i.,  free  on  Mon.  and  Toes.). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  High  St,  beyond  the  Warwick  Arms, 
is  the  Leycetiter  Hospital ,  established  by  Lord  Dudley  for  tweWe 
poor  brothers  in  1571,  in  a  quaint  half-timbered  building  of  earlier 
date  (open  till  7  p.  m. ;  small  fee  to  the  Brother  who  acts  as  guide). 

The  quadrangle  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  building  cont&ins  several 
interesting  relics,  such  as  a  Saxon  chair,  said  to  be  1000  years  old,  and 
a  piece  of  needle-work  by  Amy  Bobsart.  The  Spanish  cedar  beams  Of 
the  hall  look  as  white  and  fresh  as  if  set  up  last  week.  The  Bear  and 
the  Bagged  Staff,  the  cognizance  of  the  Warwick  earldom,  is  Crequehtly 
repeated,  as  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  (see  above),  and  indeed  throughout 
the  town.  The  chapel,  built  over  the  West  Gate  of  the  town  (see  above), 
is  also  older  than  Lord  Dudley's  foundation. 

On  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  Avon,  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  town,  rises  *WaTwiok  Castle;  the  ancient  and  stately    J^ 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.   The  castle ,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  feudal  residences  in  England,  prob- 
ably dates  from  Saxon  times;    but  the  oldest  portion  now  stand- 
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tng  is  the  huge  Caesar's  Tower,  nearly  150  ft.  high,  wliich 
seems  to  haye  been  biiilt  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
great  hulk  of  the  residential  part  helongs  to  l^e  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  roofs  of  the  Great  Hall  and  several  other  rooms 
were  restored  in  the  old  style  after  a  destructive  Are  iji  1871. 
The  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  castle  is  its  success- 
ful defence  by  the  Parliamentarians  dnrhig  the  Civil  War.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  castle  after  10  a.m.  by  tickets  (1«.  e^ch) 
obtainable  at  a  shop  opposite  the  gate. 

From  t1i«  Portef^i  Mdge  a,  short  ov^tue  oat  ia  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
the  Oui«r  Court ,  with  Osssar's  Tower  (sed  above)  to  the  left  and  Cfufs 
Toiur  IIAB  ffc.)  to  the  right.  The  top  at  ihe  latter  affords  an  admirable 
*VSew;  the  duBgeons  below  Csesar's  Tower  are  JUitejpesting.  The  double 
gateway  between  them  leads  to  the  beautiful  *Inn6r  Oavtt^  with  its  velvety 
t«rf.    Opposite  us  Is  the  mound  on  which  stood  the  ori^nal  keep. 

The  interior  contains  as  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  old  ur- 
mour,  and  euriosities.    In  the  €h'eat  Bali  are  the  sword  and  other  relies     / 
-of  the  legendary  Count  Quy  of  Warwick  (see  below),  the  mace  of  War-'"/' 
wick  the  ^King>Xaker\  the  helmet  olOromwell,  and  the  armour  in  which 
Lord  Brooke  was  killed  at  Lichfield.    The  windows  of  this  and  many 
-of  the  other  rooms  afford  fine  views  of  the  Avon.    Among  the- paintings 
are  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Rubens  (in  the  €HU  Drawing  J2«om); 
Charles  Lby  Van  Dfek  (in  the  Pa»$agB)\  and  several  other  portraits  by 
the  same  masters.  .  &i  the  Cedor  Drawing  Room  is  a  fine  Venetian  mirror, 
and  in  the  0iU  Drateing  Room  an  inlaid  table  of  great  value, 
.»■•*    On  issuing  from  the  interior  we  are  conducted  by  another  commis-        . 

sionnaire  to  the  Contoroatorpy  which  contains  the  famous  'Warwick  Vase,  I 

fonttd  in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli.    The  beautiful  *Furk  contains  magni-     / 
Acent  cedars  and  other  trees. 

An  admirable  *View  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  a  little  way  from  the  lodge.  ^We  can  scarcely  think  the  soeme 
rear,  saytr  Hawthorne,  *so  completely  do  those  machicolated  towers,  the 
long  line  of  battlemenis,  the  massive  buttresses,  the  high-windowed  walls, 
flhafkO  out  out  indistinct  ideas  of  the  antique  time\  —  The  view  is  per- 
haps aven  better  from  an  old  mill,  reached  by  the  road  descending 
from  the  lodge  to  the  river. 

W?trwick  Is  a  good  centre  for  excursions,  the  most  popular  of 
which  are  those  to  Kenil worth  and  Stratford,  both  reached  either 
by  road  or  railway. 

'  Boute  to  atratford,  see  p.  217.  ^  To  reach  Kehilworlh  by  railway  we 
join  the  L.IT.W.  line  at  Hiiverton  or  Leamington  (see  p.  249)*,  the  rail- 
way-station at  Kenilworth  is  */a  M.  from  the  castle. 

FjioM  Wabwick  to  Ken II. worth,  by  road>  5M.}  carr.  with  one  horse 
there  and  back  9s.  6<7.,  with  two  horses  20«.,  including  the  driver's  fee. 
A  pleaaant  round  may  be  made  ,by  returning  via  Stoneleigh  Abbey  and 
Leamington  (carr.  for  the  round  15«.,  with  two  horses  26*.),  —  The  road  / 
leads  to  the  K.,  and  soon  reaches  (IV4  M.)  *Ouy'»  Cliff,  the  seat  of  Lord  ^^ 
Algernon  Percy,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  / 
The  name  is  derived  from  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (see  above),  whose 
feats  in  slaying  the  Dun  Cow  an^  other  monsters  form  part  of  English 
legendary  lore.  On  tl^e  river,  a  little  below  the  house,  is  a  cave  in  which 
be  is  said  to  have  lived  as  an  anchorite  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  daily  receiving  alms  from  the  Countess  Felice,  who  did  not  recognize 
her  husband  in  his  disguise.  At  his  death,  however,  he  revealed  himself 
to  her,  and  the  two  were  buried  together  in  the  cave  in  Guy's  Cli^.  l^ear 
the  cave  is  a  small  chapel.  The  house  contains  somO  interesting  paint- 
ings, including  several  by  Bertie  Or eatheid^  son  of  a  former  owner  of  Guy's 
Cliff,  a  highly-gifted  young  artist  who  died  in  1804  at  the  age  of  22.  Mrs. 
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;SiddQB8  lived  at.  Guy's  Cliff  for  some  time  before  her  marriage,  ae  eott- 
panion  to  the  Mrs.  Greatheed  of  the  time.  —  A  few  yards  down  the  road 
which  diverges  to  the  right  a  little  heyond  the  above-mentioned  glade, 
hy  a  picturesque  old  mill  said  to  be  of  Saxon  date ,  a  beautiful  view  of 
Guy's  Cliff  House  is  obtained.  —  About  i/i  M.  farther  on  ^  to  the  left,  is 
BUseklow  Bill,  on  which  is  a  monument  to  Pier*  Oavutonj  the  unfor- 
tunate favourite  of  Edward  II.,  who  was  slain  here  in  1312.  —  In  Vs  K. 
more  we  have  a  pretty  view,  to  the  left,   of  Wootton  Covrt.     We  soon 

.  reach  (1/2  M.)  the  village  of  Leek  WooUen. 

About  IV2  M.  farther  on  are  the  first  houses  of  Kenilvm'th  {King's  Arms 
Inn ,  see  below ;  Abbey  t  Castle,  opposite  the  castle,  indifferent),  a  small 
straggling  town  with  4170  inhabitants.  The  castle  is  about  1  H.  farther 
on.  The  King's  Arms  Inn  contains  the  room  tn  which  Walter  Scott  made 
his  first  sketch  of  ^Kenilworth'.  *Kenilworth  Oastle,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  baronial  ruins  In  England,  was  originally  founded  by 
GeofiVey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  of  Henry  I.,  about  1130.  In  the  13th 
cent,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  was  main- 
tained for  six  months  by  his  son  against  the  royal  forces  (1266).  In  1302 
Kenilworth  came  by  marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  added  largely  to 
it.    The  castle  afterwards  became  royal  property,  and  in  1563  was  pre- 

-  sented  by  Queen  Elisabeth  to  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Lei- 
cester spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
building,  and  in  1575  entertained  his  royal  patroness  here  in  the  magnificent 
style  immortalised  by  Scott.  Cromwell  gave  the  osstle  to  some  of  his  of- 

.  ficers,  who  demolished  the  stately  pile  for  the  sake  of  its  materials  and 
scattered  its  costly  collections.  After  the  Restoration  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  who  still  retidn  it.  Perhaps  no  other 
English  castle  has  had  more  varied  points  of  contact  with  English  history, 
from  the  stormy  and  semi-barbarous  times  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  down 
through  the  pompons  and  courtly  luxury  of  the  EUaabethan  period,  to  the 
iconoclastic  days  of  the  Protectorate;  while  under  the  touch  of  the  *Magi- 
cian  of  the  ITorth'  it  has  renewed  its  youth  in  our  own  era,  and,  ruin 
though  it  be,  is  more  familiar  and  present  to  contemporary  thought  than 
almost  any  occupied  manirilon  in  the  country. 

We  enter  (adm.  64.)  by  a  small  gate  to  the  X.W.  of  Leieetter's  Gate- 
house (now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling),  and  passing  along  the  wall 
turn  to  the  right  and  obtain  a  view  of  the  main  part  of  the  building. 

.The  part  nearest  us  (to  the  right)  is  the  Ifemum  Keep  or  Oaeear''*  Tomer ^ 
which  seems  to  have  had  three  or  four  stories)  the  walls  are  15-16  ft. 
thick.  Beyond  this,  to  the  W.,  is  a  vacant  spftce  formerly  occupied  by 
the  JTt/cAen,  crossing  which  we  reach  (at  the  N.W.  angle)  the  Strong  or 
Mervyn'e  Tower ^  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  (ea.  186!^;  the  ^small  octangular 
chamber'  on  the  second  floor  is  that  assigned  by  Walter  Scott  to  Anav 
Bobsart.    The  Plecutmee^  of  which  it  'commanded  a  delightfU  view',  is 

.now  an  orchard  and  vegetable  garden.  The  grotto  in  which  Amy  was 
discovered  by  the  Queen  adjoined  the  Swan  Totaer^  at  the  apex  of  the 
Pleasance.  At  right  angles  to  Mervyn's  Tower  is  the  ^Banqueting  Hall^ 
also  built  by  'time-honoured  Lancaster',  with  two  fine  oriels  at  its  S.  end. 
The  three  apartments  next  in  order,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 
known  as  the  White  Hall^  the  Pretence  Chamiber.  and  the  Prief  QumH^er^ 
and  also  date  from  the  Lancastrian  period.  The  large  pile  at  the  end, 
with  Tudor  windows,  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in  spite 
of  its  comparative  youth  needs  support  which  the  If  orman  keep  disdains. 
The  buildings  just  described  form  the  Inner  Court;  and  the  outer  line 
of  defence,  with  the  Stectn^  Lunn's,  Water,  and  Mortimer  Towerty  may  also 
be  traced.  The  Oreat  Lake  lay  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  outer  wall;  and 
the  Tilt 'Yard  lay  outside  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
enclosure.  The  Chapelt  ^  those  of  the  original  Korman  building  and  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  have  disappeared.    Comp.  the  Plan. 

If  time  permit,  we  may,  before  leavine  Kenilworth,  visit  the  ParithChureh^ 
with  some  iTorman  details,  and  the  adjacent  fragmentaiy  rains  of  Kenil- 
worth Priory^  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  (see  above). 

About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  Kenilworth  is  Btoneleigh  Abboyi  the  seat  of 
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Lord  Leigh,  a  Urge  manBion  erected  last  century.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Cisterciaii  abbey,  of  which  a  gateway  (1 6th  cent.)  remains,  and  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  paintings  and  some  fine  wainscoting  (state 
rooms  shown  to  visitors).  Fiqe  oaks  In  the  park.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  K.W. 
of  Warwick,  4  M.  from  Kenilwortii  aad  3Vt  M.  ^om  Kingswood  (see 
below),  is  Wroxhally  a  modern  mansion,  incorporating  some  remains  of 
a  priory  of  the  13th  century.    The  church  is  also  interesting. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Warwick  to  Leamington  (p.  343), 
Edgthill  (p.  343),  Coventry  (p.  257),  etc. 

Beyond  Warwick  the  train  qnlt«  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  — 
49  M,  Hatton ,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on  -Avon  (see 
helow).  •—  53  M.  Kingvwood ;  56*72  M.  Knowle^  with  an  Idiot  Asyl- 
um and  a  handsome  church ;  68V2  ^*  Solihull  (George),  a  prettily 
situated  village  with  an  Interesting  restored  chnrch,  In  the  Dec.  and 
Perp.  styles.  The  train  then  passes  two  or  three  other  small  sta- 
tions and  traverses  the  mannfactnring  suburbs  of  Birmingham. 

66  M.  Birmingham  (Snow  Hill  Station),  see  p.  25a 

36.  From  Warwick  to  Stratford-on-Avoh. 

W/9  M.  RaziwAT  in  ]/t  hx.  (fares  2«.  3d.,  it.  5<j.,  is.  li/s  d.).  Oarrlages  are 
sometimes  ckanged  at  Batten.  —  Warwick  is  8  H.  from  Stratford  by  the 
road  on  the  rigbt  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  10  M.  by  the  pleasanter  road  on 
the  left  bank.    Gabsiaob  with  one  horse  8-IO1.,  with  two  horses  15-30<. 

Stratford  mav  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Fenny  Compton  (p.  343), 
Boneybcnme  (p.  188),  and  Broom  Junction  (p.  189).     . 

a.  By  Raihoay, 

From  Warwick  to  (41/2  M.)  Hatton^  see  above.  —  Our  train 
here  diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the  main  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Bir- 
mingham. —  61/2M.  Claverdon ;  10 M.  Btatlty^  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  (7  M.)  AlcesUr  (p.  189);  II72  M.  Wilmcott,  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother. 

141/3  M.  Stratford'On^Avon^  see  p.  248.  Beyond  Stratford  the 
railway  Is  continued  to  Honeyhoume  (p.  188). 

4.  By  Road. 

We  leave  Warwick  by  the  road  leading  past  the  Leycester 
Hospital  (p.  244),  and  at  first  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon* 
At  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  left,  soon  seeing  to  the  right  the  spire  of 
the  fine  new  chnrch  of  Sherhowme.  At  (2  M.)  Barford,  which  has  a 
beautiful  little  Oothie  church  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  we  cross  the  river, 
and  about  l*/2  M.  farther  on  we  pass  the  village  of  Waaptrton 
(to  the  right) ,  with  a  restored  church.  —  About  1/2  M^»  beyond 
Wasperton  our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  highroad ,  and 
reaches  (1  M.)  Charlecote  and  the  N.  extremity  of  Charleeote  Park 
(see  p.  250;  view  of  the  house  to  the  right).  The  road  now  skirts 
tiie  E.  side  of  the  park  and  then  turns  to  the  right  and  skirts  its 
S.  side.    After  1  M.  we  pass  the  lodge-gate  at  the  8.W.  angle  of 
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Gharlecote  Park.  The  prettjr  yillage  of  Aliyetton  Ues  among  tiees  to 
the  right,  1  M.  farther  on,  in  a  loop  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
road  fo,rm8  the  chord.  3/4  M.  Tiddington^  with  some  quaint  old 
houses.  After  IY4M.  more  we  reach  the  bridge  leading  across  the 
Avon  to  Stratford.  —  The  direct  route  from  Warwick  to  Stratford 
(8  M.)  follows  the  right  hank  of  the  Avon ,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river. 

Uratford-on-Avon  (Red  Horse^  see  p.  t250;  Shahespwre  Hotel, 
with  rooms  named  after  Shakespeare's  pUys,  R.  &  A.  4a.  6(2., 'table 
d'h6te  58. ;  Oolden  Ljon,  Bridge  St ;  Temperance ,  next  door  to  the 
Red  Horse;  Falcon,  Fountain  Temptfance,  Old  Red  Xio«i,  un- 
pretending; RaU,  Rfmt,  Roomi)  is  a  clean  and  well-built  litUe 
country- town  of  about  9000  inhab.,  with  wide  and  pleasant  streets 
containing  numerous  quaint  half-timbered  houses.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  Ssion  charter  of  the 
8th  century.  Though  not  without  importance  as  an  agricultural 
centre ,  it  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
dramatist  born  here  in  1564,  whose  name  and  form  have  been  im- 
ported, in  one  shape  or  another,  into  the  tjrade*mark  of  almost 
every  saleable  article  in  the  town.  About  30,000  pilgrims  (one- 
fourth  Americans)  annually  pay  for  admi£sion  to  Shakespeare's 
House,  while  many  thousands  of  other  visitors  aIso  flock  to  the  town 
in  summer.  Visitors  are  recommended  to  obtain  (gratis)  from  Mr. 
Edward  Fox,  1  High  St.  (the  Shakespeare-Quiney  House,  p.  250), 
a  large-scale  plan  of  Stratford,  indicating  the  various  spots  associat- 
ed with  Shakespeare. 
i  *ShakeBp6ar6'8  House,  in  which  the  poet  was  born  on  April 
23rd,  1564,  is  in  Henley  St.;  it  is  now  national  property,  and  is 
kept  in  scrupulously  good  order.  It  is  shown  daily  (except  Sun.} 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (adm.  6(2. ;  museum  6d.  extra).  The  house 
has  undergone  various  vicissitudes  since  Shakespeare's  day,  but  the 
timber  framework,  the  floors,  most  of  the  internal  walls,  and  the  cel^ 
lars  remain  substantially  unaltered,  and  the  restoration  in  1857 was 
directed  towards  a  reproduction  of  the  building  as  it  stood  in  1564. 

Imteriob.  The  small  chamber  facing  the  street,  on  the  first  floor, 
has  been  consecrated  by  tradition  as  that  in  which  the  poet  was  bom.  The 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  the  inscribed  names  of  visit- 
ors; but  these  were  concealed  with  whitewash  for  many  years.  The 
signatures  of  Walter  Scott  (scratched  on  the  window),  Byron,  Thackeray, 
Tennyson ,  Kean,  and  Dickens  are,  however,  still  pointed  out  in  the  birth- 
room.  17o  new  names  are  now  allowed  to  be  added.  The  back-room  on 
the  upper  floor  contains  a  very  interesting  old  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
(the  ^Stratford  Portrait'),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Glopton  family 
(see  below),  and  showing  the  poet  in  the  same  dress  as  in  the  bust  at  the 
church  (p.  249).  Below  the  Kitchen,  on  the  groundfloor,  is  a  dark  Cellar^ 
one  of  the  few  rooms  that  has  not  been  changed  since  the  poet's  boy- 
hood. —  The  rooms  to  the  right  on  the  groundfloor  are  itted  up  as  a 
Shakespeare  Museum,  and  contain  a  most  interesting  collection  of  portraits, 
early  editions,  and  other  relics  of  the  great  dramatist,  including  his  school* 
desk  and  signet-ring.  —  The  Oarden  at  the  back  of  the  house  ooatalns  .a 
selection  of  the  trees  and  flowers  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 
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Fzom  Henley  St.  -ve  may  now  pMw  through ^tpA  tSlfr«ee,  where,  <m 
the  Tight,  Is  a  picturesque  half-timhered  house,  hearing  the  date 
1596,  once  the  home  of  the  Harrard  family,  of  which  the  founder 
of  tbe  famons  Ammcan  university  was  a  scion.  At  the  comer  of 
Chapel  Street  Is  the  Tov;n  Hall,  on  the  outside  of  which  Is  a  statue 
.of  Shakespeare,  presented  hy  David  Garrick;  inside  are  portraits  of 
Shakespeare  hy  WiUon  and  Garrick  hy  Qainsbotouf^h  (fee  optional).      Z' 

At  thfe  other  end  of  Chapel  St.,  also  to  the  left,*  is  Hew  Place,— K 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  resided  on  his  return 
to  Stratford  in  later  life,  and  where  he  died  on  April  2Brd,  1616^ 

In  tlie  middle  of  last  century,,  the  boose,  said  to  have  been  bu^t  by 
Sir  Hugh  Cldpton  about  1490,  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Bev,  Francis 
Oastrell,  who  raaei  It  to  the  ground  in  17G6t,  owing  to  a  quan«l  about  the 
rates,  having  cut  down  the  poet's  mulberry-tree  in  1766  to  save  himself  from 
the  importunities  of  visitora!  The  a^oining  house,  now  also  called  Vew 
Flaoe  (adm.  6d.)  coniaius  another  but  less  interesting  Sh(itke^9are  Mu- 
ieuniy  through  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gardens  With  the  foundationt 
of  Shakespeare's  house,  an  old  well,  and  a  scion  of  the  mulberry.  —  Be- 
hind (entr.  from  Chapel  Lane)  are  the  ^ew  Place  PubUe  Oar^M  (open  all 
day,  free  in  summer  *,  Sun.  2-'6). 

Opposite  New  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  Lane  and  Church 
St.,  stands  the  Quild^Cha^el,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  (see 
above)  and  still,  like  the  parish-church  and  the  grammar-school,  N/ 
externally  much  the  aame  as  in  the  poet's  days.  It  is  adjoined  hy 
the  old  Ouild  Hall,  where  Shakespeare  may  often  have  seen  the 
performances  of  strolling  players ;  while  the  upper  story,  substan- 
tially unchanged  but  restored  in  1892,  is  the  Orammar  School  in 
which  he  was  educated,  founded  in  the  14th  century. 

At  the  end  of  Church  St.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road 
named  Old  Town  to  the  *GhiurelL  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  charmingly  -. 
.situated  amid  tiroes  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon.  The  central  tower  ' 
dates  from  the  12th  cent,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire  of 
later  date.  The  nave  and  transepts  rank  next  in  age>  and  the  church 
was  completed  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  addition  of  the  clerestory 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel.  Traces  of  an  earlier  church  have 
recently  been  exposed  in  the  N.  transept.  The  church  (adm.  6(2.) 
was  restored  in  189Q-d2^ 
^  The  imposing  ^Interior  contains  many  monuments  of  interest;  but 
Hhe  mind  reftues  to  dwell",  as  Washington  Irviag  says  in  his  well- 
Icnown  sketch,  ^on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakespeare. 
His  idea  pervades  the  place;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mau- 
soleum. The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other  traces  of  him  may  be  false  or 
dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty".  The 
<7rar«  X>f  the  poet  is  on  the  K.  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is  covered  by  a 
slab  bearing  .an  oft*cnioted  inscription.  On  the  wall  above  is  the  familiar 
Butt ,  executed  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death  by  Oerard  Johnson.  The 
original  colouring  has  heeil  reproduced*  The  adjacent  stainod-glass  win- 
dow, representing  tiM  Seven  Ages,  was  erected  with  the  contributions 
of  American  visitors.  ~^'  Another  memorial  Window,  presented  by  Ameri- 
cans, was  unveiled  in  the  6.  transept  in  1896.  The  main  subject  is  the 
Incarnation ;  in  the  £.  side^Ught  are  figures  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
tTi6  A.D.),   Charles  I.,  and  Archbp.    Laud,   with   the  Death   of  Laud 
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below;  in  the  W.  side-ligM,  Atnerigo  Vetpucet,  Goltimbufl,  tmd  WUliani 
Peim,  witb,  the  Landing  of  tbe  Pilgrim  Fathers  below.  The  design  idso 
includes  figures  of  John  de  Stratford,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  in  1333, 
St.  Eric,  first  transatlantic  bishop  (in  Greenland),  and  Bp.  Seabnry,  first 
bishop  of  Connecticut.  — »  Close  to  Shakespeare's  tomb  are  those  of  his 
wife,  Anne  ffatkawav  (d.  1623);  his  daughter,  Susan  Hall  (d.  1649);  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hatl'j  and  Thomaa  Nash,  the  first  husband  of  his  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth.  —  Among  the  other  monuments  are  sereral  of  the 
Clopton  Family,  and  the  altar-tombs  tit  Dean  BaUall  {A  1491),  th«  restorer 
of  the  ohaacel,  and  John  (hmbs,  the  money-lender,  —  The  font  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  christened,  the  register  containing  the  entries  of  his 
baptism  and  funeral,  and  an  old  chained  Bible  (1611)  are  shewn  to  visitors 
at  the  W.  end  of  tbe  church. 

-+  The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Building  (6d.),  situated  on  the  Avon, 
^  a  little  aboYe  the  church,  at  the  end  of  Chapel  Lane,  was  erected 
in  1879,  in  red  brick  and  stone,  whic&  time  is  gradually  bringing 
into  harmony  with  its  venerable  surroundings.  It  includes  a  Theatre, 
in  which  annual  memorial  performances  are  held  in  April  and 
occasional  performances  in  winter,  a  gallery  of  Shakespearian  paint- 
ings, and  a  library  of  rare  Shakespearian  books.  Visitors  should 
ascend  the  tower  for  the  'View  of  Stratford.  In  the  adjoining 
grounds  is  the  Shakespeare  Monument  j  presented  in  188B  by  the 
sculptor,  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  On  the  top  is  a  colossal  seated  figure 
of  the  poet,  and  round  the  base  are  figures  of  Lady  Macbeth  (re- 
presenting Tragedy),  Prince  Hal  (History),  Falstafif  (Comedy),  and 
Hamlet  (Philosophy).  —  Higher  up  is  the  *great  and  sumptuous 
Bridge  upon  the  Avon*,  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  (p.  249).  It 
commands  a  charming  •View  up  and  down  the  river. 

In  Bridge  Street,  which  leads  from  the  bridge  into  tbe  town,  is 
the  Red  Horse  Hotel,  containing  the  room  in  which  Washington  Ir- 
ving wrote  his  delightful  paper  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  chair  he 
sat  in  and  the  poker  with  which  he  meditatively  poked  the  Are  Are 
still  shown  as  *<jeoffrey  Crayon's  Thronie  and  Sceptre'.  -^  The  house 
at  the  comer  of  Bridge  St.  and  High  St.  was  occupied  by  the  poet's 
younger  daughter,  Judith  Shakespeare  (Mrs.  Quiney),  for  36  years. 
—  At  the  end  of  Wood  St.,  the  E.  continuation  of  Bridge  St.,  is  a 
Fountain  and  Clock-Tower,  presented  in  1887  by  an  American. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stratford  is  Shottery,  which  is  best  reached 
by  a  footpath,  starting  either  from  Evesham  Place,  or  from  a  poiat  near 
the  G.  W.  B.  Station.  *'Anne  HeOhaway's  Cottage  is  stUl  standing  here  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  as  when  Shakespeare  courted  his  future 
wife.  It  was  purchased  for  the  nation  in  1893  for  3000/.  It  is  still  occupied 
by  a  descendant  of  the  Hathaway  family  (Krs.  Baker).  It  contains  an  old 
settle,  a  carved  bedstead,  some  'ever-lasting  linen  sheets',  uid  other  relict 
of  900  years  since.  In  iront  of  the  cottage  is  a  small  garden,  gay  with 
old-fashioned  flowers.  —  From  Shottery  the  walk  may  be  contiaued  to 
iMddmgtm,  where  Shakespeare  was  married,  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  Tbe  church 
has,  however,  been  entirely  rebuilt  after  a  fire. 

An.  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  Oharleeete,  the  mansion  where, 
according  to  the  story,  Shakespeare  was  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas 
Luey  for  deernstealing ,  still  occuvied  by  a  eoUateral  descendABt  »nd 
namesake  of  that  worthv  *  Justice  Shallow'.  Visitors  may  drive  through 
the  fine  park  and  are  admitted  to  the  house  (Is.)*  whkh  eontaias  a  good 
eollaction  of  old*paintlaga,  antique  furniture,  and  many  objects  of  Sh«k«^ 
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spMrian  iaterert.  We  eroM  tbe  bridge  over  tbe  Avon,  tarn  to  the  left, 
paM  through  Tiddingtcn  and  Aiv$ito»  (comp.  p.  248),  and  reaeh  0,y%  M.) 
the  lodge-gate  of  Gharlecote.  Passing  through  the  gate  by  the  footpath 
and  crossing  the  park,  which  is  still  well-stocked  with  deer,  we  soon 
come  in  sight  of  tne  house,  an  extensive  red  brick  building  of  the  Elisa- 
bethan  period.  Visitors  unprovided  with  a  permit  should  not  cross  the  small 
etream  flowing  past  the  house.  To  the  left  is  visible  the  spire  of  Hamp- 
ton Lucy  Chweh^  a  handsome  structure  by  Bickman  and  Scott,  which  may 
be  reached  by  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  park  at  the  other  end.  — 
CharUeote  Chvrch  (comp.  p.  347)  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Lucy 
family,  including  one  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (p.  250),  with  a 
fine  epitaph,  ascribed  to  the  knight  himself,  which  should  go  far  to 
prove  that  Sballow,  if  indeed  meant  for  Sir  Thomas,  is  a  caricature  of 
the  original.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1852,  the  old  Lucy  chapel  and 
vault  being  incorporated  with  the  new  structure. 

All  lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  is  most  suggestive  and 
interesting  in  the  quaint  little  villages  around  Stratford;  and  longer  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  to  Warvrick  (p.  243),  Leamington  (p.  248),  Kenil- 
worth  (p.  246),  Evttham  (p.  188),  EdgeMU  (p.  34$,  etc. 

36.  From  London  to  Vorney  Jnnetion  vift  Harrow 
and  Aylesbnry. 

60  U.  Bail  WAT  from  Baker  Btreet  Station  in  3  hrs.  (fares  7«.  lOd., 
5«.  iOd.,  8«.  lldl).  To  (10  K.)  Harrow  in  23-80  min.  (Is.  4if.,  U,  &!.);  to 
(38  K.)  Apleeburv  IVs  hr.  (fares  &s.  iOd.^  U.  4<l.,  2s.  lid.).  This  Une  is  an 
extension  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Bailway. 

Tbis  route  coincides  with  the  first  portion  of  the  new  direct  rotite  from 
London  {MairyUhome  8tatUm;  p.  1)  to  Nottingham^  now  under  construction, 
via  QutkinUm  Rpad  (see  p.  263). 

From  London  to  (10  M.)  Harrow,  see  Baedeker's  London. 

10  M.  Hsrraw-on-fhe-Hill  (King's  Head;  Bailway  Hotel).  The 
large  Public  School  here,  founded  by  John  Lyon,  yeoman,  in  1571, 
is  scarcely  second  to  Eton,  and  bas  numbered  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Sheridan,  Spencer  Perceval,  Viscount  Palmerston,  and 
numerous  other  eminent  men  among  its  pupils.  The  older  portion 
of  the  school  is  In  the  Tudor  style.  The  chapel,  library,  and  speech 
room  are  all  quite  modem.  The  panels  of  the  great  scbool-room  are 
covered  with  the  names  of  the  boys,  including  those  of  Byibn, 
Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The  number  of  scholars  is  now  about  630. 
Harrow  Church  has  a  lofty  spire,  whicb  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The  cbuzchyard  commands  a 
most  extensive  *yiew.  A  flat  tombstone,  on  which  Byron  used  to 
lie  when  a  boy,  is  still  pointed  ont.  Harrow  also  has  a  station  on 
the*  L.N.W.  line  (p.  263).  —  I2V2  M.  'Pinner  (Queen's  Head,  a 
quaint  'Queen  Anne'  building),  a  prettily  situated  little  town.  A 
little  to  the  W.  lie  BuisUp  Park  and  Beaervoir.  —  About  3  M.  to 
the  S.W.  of  (14V2  M.)  Nortkwood ,  with  its  numerous  an^urban 
▼illas  and  an  exoelleat  golf-eourse,  lies  Harefieldy  the  scene  of  Mil- 
ton's ^Areades*. 

18  M.  BMkmaauKWOirtlif  Victoria;  Swan)y  a  small  paper-making 
town  (7000inhab.)  on  the  Chess^  near  its  conflnence  with  the  Colne^ 
is  a  good  centre  for  exearslons.  Large  quantities,  of  water-cresa  are 
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grpinra  h«Te  for  the  London  market  To  tiie  S.E.,  on  the  other  tide 
of  the  Colne,  lies  Moor  Park  (Lord  Ebnry),  with  its  fine  timber. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  quit  the  railway  here  and  proceed  to  (9"/t  M .) 
Chesham  on  foot  throagh  the  *YaUey  of  the  Chess.  We  torn  to  the  right 
on  leaving  the  station,  pass  under  the  railway  arch,  ascend  a  few  steps 
immediateiy  to  the  left,  cross  the  railway  by  a  foot-b.ridge,  and  enter 
Rickmamworth  Park,  with  its  fine  old  trees.  The  walk  acros*  the  park 
brings  us  in  25  min.  to  a  road,  which  we  cross  obliquely  (to  the  left)  to 
a  meadow-path  leading  to  (1/4  hr.)  the  highroad  to  Chenies,  at  a  point  near 
the  village  of  Chwrlty  Wood  O/sM.  from  the  station,  see  below).  About 
IV4  M.  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right  (sign-post)  for  (>/«  M.)  the  pictur- 
esque and  neatly  built  village  of  OheniesC*5ed/ord  Inn)*  The  *Mortuaty 
C?ixva  attached  to  the  church  here  contains  the  tomba  of  the  Russells  from 
1556  to  the  present  day,  forming  an  almost  unique  instance  in  England  of 
a  family  burial-place  of  this  kind  (admission  only  by  order  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum  Abbey).  The  finest  mon- 
ument is  that  of  *Annc,  (Countess  of  Bedford  (d.  1558),  the  builder  of  the 
chapel.  Lord  William  Russell  (beheaded  in  1683),  Lord  John  Russell  (1792- 
1878),  and  Lord  Ampthill  (d.  1884)  are  buried  here.  Adjoining  the  church 
is  a  fragment  of  the  old  manor-house.  Matthew  Arnold  and  J.  A.  Froude 
frequently  visited  Chenies  for  tbe^  sake  of  ang^ng  in  4he  CjMp.  —  To 
reach  Chesham  we  follow  the  lane  between  the  church  and  the  manor- 
house,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  along  a  path  through  wood  on  the  slope 
of  the  valley  of  the  Chess.  View  of  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Latimers 
(Lord  Chesham),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  After  about  1/4  hr.  we 
pass  through  two  gates.  20  min.  Lane,  leading  to  the  left  to  Chalfont  Road 
station  (see  below).  In  10  min.  more  we  descend  to  the  right  to  the  road 
and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  (2  If .)  Cheiham  (see  below). 

Perhaps  no  walk  in  England  of  equal  length  combines  more  literary 
interest  and  rural  charm  than  that  from  RifHcmahsworth  to  (18  X.)  Slough 
(p.  106)  via  (6  M.)  Chal/ont  8i,  Gikt  (see  below)-,  6^4  M.  Jordam,  with 
the  graves  of  Elwood  (Milton's  secretary),  William  Peon,  hif  wife,  and 
five  of  his  children ;  81/2  M.  Beticonsjleld,  with  a  house  (named  Qregoriu\ 
onee  occupied  by  Edmund  Waller  (d.  1687)  and  Edmvnd  Burke  (d.  1797); 
12  M.  Burnkam  Beeches;  and  U6  K.)  Sloke  PogeSy  the  churchvard  of  which 
is  the  scene  of  Qray's  famous  elegy.  The  walk  is  described  in  detail  in 
Bcudeker't  London, 

20  M.  Chorky  Wood  and  (^22  M.)  Chalfont  Road  are  each  about 
172  M.  from  Chenies  (see  abore).  They  are  also  nearly  eqni distant 
(3-3Va  M.)  from  the  charming  little  village  of  Chalfont  St,  QiUs, 
The  cottage  here  In  which  Milton  flnished  'Paradise  Lost'  and  began 
Taradise  Regained'  (1665*68)  has  been  left  unchanged  since  tke 
poet's  time  and  contains  a  few  relics  (adm.  6(2. ,  a  party  ^d.  each). 

A  short  branch -line  runs  from  Chalfont  Road  to  (5  M.)  Oheaham  (Orotcn; 
6eorge)y  a  quaint  old  town  with  8000  inhab.,  mainly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ftaraiture  and  other  articles  In  beech- wood,  ericket-bats, 
tennis-rackets,  wooden  spades,  French  hoops,  etc.  Ducks  and  water«cresB 
are  also  extensively  produced.    Fine  view  from  the  Park. 

26  M.  Amerihom  (Griffin;  Crown),  with  2500  inbab.,  is  anolhor 
seat  of  the  beechwood-ehaii  industry,  Sii/s  M.  Qftai  Mksendem. 
35Vt  M.  Wendover  (Red  Lion;  Shoulder  of  Muttoti>  an  old  market 
tovn,  with  anE.£.ehurch,  has  manufactures  ef  straw-plait  and  pil- 
low-lace.  37  M.  Stoke -MandevilU.  —  38  M.  Ayleftboxy  (Oeorge; 
Crown;  Kitifs  Bead),  the  county -town  of  Bsekinghflaishiro,  is  a 
great  agricnltiiral  centre,  famous  for  its  duoka  and  milk.  Thd  E.  £. 
Ckurdi  of  81,  Mary  contoins  ehoir- stalls  of  the  15tk  eent  and  a 
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14th  iteni.  Ladf  Chapel  with  jtn  eaTlier  cryipt,  —  A  Female  Convict 
Jhi$oni  to  supersede  that  at  Woking  (p.  74)  was  bmlt  near  Aylesr. 
b«Ty  in  1895;  it  is  the  only  coiiTlct^pirlson  for  women  in  England^ 
and  oan  aecommodate  300  prisoners. 

FMm  Ayleifouvy  a  line  rvunt  E.  to  ChedMn^t^n  (p.  354).  To  RUt>oroughy 
8ee  p.  218. 

-  About  4  M.  ttoittk  (40  M,)  Wcuideadan  Manor  is  the.  modem 
mansion  of  Waddesdon^  the  seat  of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild. 
—  41  M.  Q^ainton  Road. 

A  braach-lin^.  nuM  honee  to  (T  M.).  BriUy  a  small  towa  with  an  inter- 
esting Church  (restored  1880)  «nd  the  remaine  of  a  Palactt  said  to  iiave 
been  occupied  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Qualnton  Road  is  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  new  route  (under 
constraetion)  of  the  Central  Bailway  Co.  to  Nottingham  (p.  4SS),  via  Jtugby, 
Leicester,  aad  Loughborongli. 

45  H.  Grandborough  Road,  —  47  M.  Winslow  Mood.  —  50  M. 
Yemey  JuncAion  (p.  21d)» 

37.  From  London  to  BirmiBgham 

rik  Bug1>y  and  Ceventry. 

113 II.  L.17.  W.  Bailwat  (Euston  Station)  in  ^l^/t  hrs.  (fares  17«.  id., 
lis.  lOd.f  9s.  bd,y,  LuncbBon-basliets  may  be  obtained  at  Euston  and  the 
other  chief  stationa.    The  country  traversed  is  somewhat  monotonpas. 

Beyond  Camden  Town^  with  the  prineipal  depot  of  the  North 
Western  Railway,  and  Chalk  Farm ,  the  train  t&readd  the  Ptimro86 
Hill  Tunnel,  1160  yds.  long.  Near  (3  M.)  KiUmrn  is  another  tun- 
nel, after  which  we  see  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetery  (see  Baedeket's  Lon- 
don^ on  the  left.  —  5V2  ^-  Willesclen/JSatX  Rfmt.  Rooms)^  an 
important  railway-junction ,  passed  daily  by  700  trains.  Beyond 
(8  M.")  Sudbury  a  riew  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  Harrow  on-the-Hill. 

lli/2  M.  Harrow;  the  station  Is  1  M.  from  the  town  of  Barrow- 
on'^the-HiU  (p.  261)*  A  short  btanoh-line  runs  hence  to  Stanmore^ 
■^  Near  (131/2  M.)  Pinner  (p.  261),  to  the  right,  are  the  r<id  brick 
buildings  of  the  Commeiseial  Tratxllen'  Schools,  Beyond  Pinner  we 
notice  the  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  locometiyes  supply 
themselTes  with  water,  without  slackening  speed,  from  ttoughs 
laid  down  between  the  rails.  —  16  M.  £ii«^ey.  -->  17V2  M.  Watford 
(Clarendon;  Maldon)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Colne^  among 
the  woods  of  Coisiobuiry  (Earl  of  Essex)  and  the  Qrove  (Earl  of 
Clarendon).  A  pretty  public  walk  crosses  the  park  of  th.e  former, 
but  neither  house  is  shown.  To  the  right  are  the  buildings  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum.  Watford  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (7  M.) 
St.  Albans  (p.  .864),  and  of  another  to  (4  M.)  Riekmanaworth 
(p.  251).  •—  We  now  pass  through  another  tunnel,  upwards  of  1  M. 
long,  and  croes  the  Grand  Junction. Canal*  —  24 V2  ^*  Boxmoory 
the  station  for  Bemel  HemjfstMd,  —  28  M.  Berkhampstead;  in  the 
pretty  valley  to  the  left  lies  the  town  of  Great  Berkhampatead  (King's 
Arms),  birthplaee  of  the  poet  Cowper  (1731-1800),  with  the  remains 
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df  a  c&8tle  and  a  Dec.  ohvch.  We. soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  ChU-* 
tern  HillSy  whloli  giye  name  to  the  ^Stewardship  of  the  ChUtem 
Hundieds')  a  nominal  office  conferred  upon  members  of  parliament 
wishing  to  resign  their  seats.  —  32  M.  Tring  (Rose  &  Crown)  is 
an  ancient  town  with  a  handsome  church,  2  M.  from  the  station. 

The  mansion  of  Tring  Park  (Lord  Rothschild)  was  built  by  Wren. 
Visitors  are  courteontly  admitted  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild's  excel- 
lent Zoologioal  Mu$eum  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  1-4  (Frid.  also 
10-12)  in  summer,  and  3-6  (Wed.  4-7)  in  winter.  —  Several  families  of 
kangaroos  have  been  successfully  acclimatized  in  Tring  Woods. 

About  2Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Tring  is  Drayton  B0aHehampt  where  the 
^Judicious  Hooker'  was  rector  (1685),  when  visited  by  Cranmer  and  Sandys, 
as  narrated  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Beyond  Tring  the  train  trayerses  the  Ohiltern  Hills  by  a  deep 
catting  and  enters  Buckinghamshire.  36  M.  Oteddir^ton  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Aylesbury  (p.  262).  —  40V2  M.  Lei^ton  is 
the  station  for  Lei^Aton  £u2sar(2(^ Beau  Desert*;  Swan),  a  small 
town  V2  ^>  to  the  W.,  with  an  E.  E.  church  and  a  market- cross. 

About  SV2  V.  to  th^  S.  (1  H.  from  Cheddington)  is  Mtntmore,  a  seat 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  ^it  is  like  a  Venetian 
palace  doubled  in  size,  and  all  Europe  has  been  n^isacked  to  fill  it  with 
appropriate  furniture^  (access  sometimes  obtained  on  written  application). 

Fbox  Lbighton  to  Ddnstablb  and  Lvton,  111/2  M.,  railway  in  >/«-!  hr. 
(fares  is.  lOd.,  is,  2dr.,  llV2<i.)-  —  6  H.  Dnnstahle  (Bugarlotnf;  Red  Lion; 
Saraew*t  Bead) ,  a  town  with  4600  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  straw 
bonnets  and  baskets.  Dunstable  larks  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
London.  The  Priory  Church  (restored)  is  a  fine  ITorman  building,  dating 
in  part  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (1100-86).  Charles  I.  slept  at  the  Red 
Lion  Inn  here  when  on  his  way  to  Naseby.  —  11V<  H.  Luton,  see  p.  964. 

From  Leighton  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Wobum  C'Bedford  Arma), 
7  M.  to  the  N.,  with  an  ivy-clad  church.  Wbbum  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  built  in  1747  on  the  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  art  (Frid. ,  104,  by  order  obtained  at  the  Park. 
Farm  office).  The  large  deer-park  and  pleasure-grounds  are  also  very  fine. 

47  M.  BUtehhey  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lineft  to 
Oxford  (p.  ^m)  on  the  left,  and  to  Bedford  (p.  862)  and  Gam- 
bridge  (p.  440)  on  the  right.  Wobum  (see  aba7e)  Is  about  5  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Bletchley.  —  52  M.  Wo^verf on  (Yietoria ;  RaiL  Rfmt. 
Rooms),  on  the  Ouse^  with  the  carriage -building  works  of  the 
L.N.  W.R.,  employing  over  2000  hands,  Is  the  JuneticHi  for  (4  M.) 
Newport  Pagnell  (Anchor;  Swan),  a  small  lace  and  paper-makings 
town,  with  a  large  church.  A  steam-tramway  runs  from  WolTerton 
to  (2M.)  Stoney  Stratford  and  Deamhanger,  The  train  then  ciosses 
Wolverton  Viaduct  and  enters  the  well -wooded  county  of  North- 
ampton. At  (60  M.)  Boade  the  line  forks,  the  trunk-line  mnalng 
straight  to  Rugby,  while  a  loop-line  runs  to  the  right  yII  North- 
ampton, rejoining  the  main  line  just  before  Rugby. 

The  first  station  on  the  main  line  beyond  Roade  is  (68  M.) 
Blisworth  (Hotel),  the  junction- of  a  llnd  to  Toweester  and  Strata 
ford-on-Avon  (comp.  p.  242),  of  another  to  BaiUmry  (p.  242), 
and  of  a  short  one  to  Northampton  (p.  255).  Beyond  Blisworth 
the  train  crosses  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  soon  after  threads  « 
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tuanel  500  yds.  lon^.  TO'  M.  Weedom,  «ith  extensiye  barMcks,  a 
powder-magazine,  and  a  laige  military  depot,  Is  tlie  junction  of  a 
line  to  Davtntry.  The  line  here  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Roman  road  known  as.  Watling  Street,  Beyond  (76  M.)  Welton  is 
the  KiUhy  Tunnel,  1 V3  M.  long,  on  emerging  from  which  the  line 
enters  Warwickshire  and  is  rejoined  by  the  loop-line  above  mention- 
ed.  Rugby  (see  p.  256)  is  reached  almost  immediately  afterwards. 


Leaving  Roade  (see  p.  254)  by  the  loop-line,  we  pass  through 
a  cutting  and  a  short  tunnel  and  soon  reach  — 

66  M.  Kortluunptoa*  —  Hotels.  Gjaosas,  George  Row;  Peagogk, 
in  the  Maxket  Place;  Oband,  Gold  8t. ;  Anobl,  Pjlodgb,  Bridge  St.  —  Raih 
RfvU.  Roim». 

Gabs.  From  the  railway -stations  into  the  town,  with  luggage, 
1-3  pers.  !«.,  3  pen.  U.  64.,  4  pera.  2«.;  beyond  the  borough,  U,  per  mile* 

Railway  Btatiena.  Cattle  Station  ^  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  for 
the  L.K.  W.  trains;  Bridffe  8t,  ataHcn  (L.K.  W.),  for  trains  to  Peter- 
borough; Midland  J  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  trains  to  Bedford. 

Northampton,  the  capital  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  is  a  well- 
built  town  with  70,872  inhab.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nene, 
and  widely  known  for  its  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of  numerous  par- 
liaments in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1460  the  Lan- 
castrians were  defeated  near  Northampton ,  and  Henry  VI.  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  busiest  parts  of  Northampton  are  the  Drapery  and  the  large 
Market  Square.  Among  the  buildings  adjoining  the  latter  are  the 
Gothic  TownHallf  begun  in  1861  and  enlarged  in  1889,  containing 
a  statue,  by  Ghantrey,  of  Spencer  Perceval ,  who  was  assassinated 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812;  the  Com  Ex- 
change; and  the  ohurch  of  AH  Saints ,  with  a  tower  of  the  14th 
cent,  ist  Petei^s  Church,  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  is  an  Inter- 
esting Norman  structure  (p.  xxxlx).  The  remains  of  the  <Ad.VastU, 
built  in  the  11th  cent.,  are  scanty.  The  Oastle  Hill  Chapel  con- 
tains a  tablet  to  Dr,  Doddridge,  the  Nonconformist  theologian,  who 
ministered  here  for  22  years.  The  old  Sospital  of  St,  John  (founded 
1138),  in  Bridge  St.,  also  deserves  attention.  In  Ablngton  St.  are 
the  Post  Office  and  the  large  modem  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame;  in  Ablngton  Square  is  a  terracotta  statue  of  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  (1833-90),  M;  P.  for  Norttiampton  1880-90.     • 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Northampton  is,  however,  the 
*Church  of  St  Sepulchre,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Simon  de 
Liz  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  few  round 
churches  of  England  (comp.  pp.  446,  451).  This  church,  which 
lies  to  the  N.  pf  the  town,  contains  numerous  E.E.  additions,  in- 
cluding a  flue  spire,  and  has  been  restored  by  Scott. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Notthampton  U*  Queen  Eleanor's  Orosty  the 
best  survivor  of  thOiSe  which  Edward  I.  erected  at  every  point  where  the 
body  of  his  wife  rested  on  its  way  to  interment  in  Westminster.     Not 
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fttr  off  is  Delapri  Abbey,  ok  the  site  of  an  6ld  Olunlac  reUgioiui  lioiiie.t— 
▲Itliorp,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  5  V.  to  the  K.W.  of  Korthamvton, 
contains  some  good  pictures  (fine  family-portraits  hy  Reynolds^  Van  l)yck, 
Kneller^  Lily,  etc.);  the  famous  library  is  now  In  Manchester  (p.  342).  ITear 
Althorp  is  Hartutcn^  an  interesting  escperiment  in  eo-operative  faxmimg. — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  EarV9  Burton  apd  Ca$tle  AtVby  (se^  be)Dw)» 

Fbom  Nokthampton  to  MabketHabbobodgh,  18 M.,  railway  in  V«-*A^'' 
(fares  2«.  9<f.,  U.  lOd.,  Is.  bVzd.).  The  kennels  of  the  celebrated  Pytchley 
Hunt  are  at  (o  If.)  iBrtoisortA,  which  possesses  a  large  ehurqh,  perhaps  fotmed  - 
out  of  a  Boman  building  (p.  xxxv).  —  18  M.  Market  Harhorough,  see  p.  861. 

Fbom  Nobthampton  to  Fbtbbbobough,  42  M.,  railway  in  1V4-1V«  br. 
(fares  74.,  4s.  ^.,  8s.  TV^d 0-  —  Aboat  %  V.  to  :th«  S.  of  (8  M.)  AOihy  is  Cattle 
Ashhy^  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  gardens  9f  which  are 
open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  (house  on  Tues.).  Yardley  Chase,  the  park  be- 
longing to  it,  has  a  circumference  of  7  H.  Ash^y  is  aiso^  the^  station  fox 
(11/4  M.)  EarVe  Barton,  famous  for  its  church  with  a  pve-If omian  tower 
(p.  xxxvi).  Whiston,  near  Ashbv,  has  an  interesting  church  (tee  p.  lii). 
— 12  M.  WetUngborough,  see  p.  961.  —  16VsH.  Highmn  Fwftre  (Green  Dragon), 
1  M.  from  the  station,  was  the  birthplace  of  Abp.  CMehele  (iS62>i44a)  and 
contains  a  handsome  church,  a  school,  a  college,  and  other  buUdiogs  evaeted 
by  him.  -^  22  M.  Thrap*ten,  the  junction  of  lines  to  Huntingdon  and  Kettering* 
(p.  361).  -^  3(^/211.  OuimUs  (Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  JITenSvWith  an^B.E., 
Dec,  and  Perp.  church.  At  Fotheringay,  SVsM-  to  the  K,.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  tried  and  executed.  The  castle  was  destroyed  oy  James  I.,  but 
the  interesting  Perp.  church  refmains.  Warmington,  2  M.  to  the  6.  B.  of 
Fotheringay,  has  a  good  E.E.  church  (p.  xhr).  From  (87  M.)  Wemtfin-d  a 
branch  runs  to  atam/ord  (p.  369).  —  43Va  M.  Peterborough^  see  p.  86j^ 

From  Korthampton  to  Bedford,  see  p.  363. 

Beyond  NortbAmpton  the  Rugby  train  passes  stat.  Althorp  Park 
(see  above).  To  the  left  is  Oreat  Bringtqn  Church,  containing  some 
brasses  of  the  Washington  family  (comp.  p.  242).  Beyond  KiUhy 
we  rejoin  the  main  line  (comp.  p.  265). 


83  M.  Bugby  {Royal  Oeot^;  Horseshoes  i  Laurmee  Sherige's; 
Rail,  Rfmt  Booms;  cab  to  the  town,  1-2  pers^  1|.,  each  addit, 
pexs.  6d.),  a  town  with  11,262  inhab,,  1  M.  from  th^  fltation,  if  an 
important  railway-junetion  (the  'Mugby  Junotion'  of  Dickem)i  It 
appears  in  Pomesday  Book  >s.  ^Rocheberrle'  and  in  Elizabeth's 
time  as  ^Bokebie'.  The  famouB  School,  founded  by  Laarenoe  Sheriffe 
in  1667,  and  provided  with  endowments  which  now  bring  in  7000(.  a 
year,  is  attended  by  60  foundationers  and  350-400  other  boys.  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  head- master  here  from  1828  to  1842  and  is 
buried  in  the  chapel.  The.  soene  of  ^Tom  Brown's  School  Da/i'  Is 
laid  at  Rugby.  8t,  Andrew^ s  Is  a  14th  cent,  building,  restored  by 
Mr.  Butterfleld.  Rugby  1$  a  good  hunting-centre.  -^  About  1V2^> 
to  the  £.  of  Rugby  is  Bilton  Hall,  where  Addison  long  resided. 

Fbom  Rdobt  to  Ljbaminoton,  16  M.,  railway  in  Vs  br.  (fares  2s.  Sd.^ 
is.  Id.,  is.  dd.).    Leamington,  and  thence  to  Warwick,  see  pi  249^ 

From  Rugby  to  Nunectton  and  Stajford^  see  R.  4Da.  This  line'  forma 
part  of  the  through-route  of  the  L.K.W.R.  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

Fbom  Ruobt  to  Mabkkt  Habbobodoh,  IT'/s  M.,  railway  in  VHA  hr. 
(fares  3<.2<l.,  is.  lOd.,  Is.  by^d.).  —  About  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  siit.  tehertoyt 
is  the  field  of  Jfasehy,  where  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  in  1645. 
—  171/2  M.  Market  Harbarough,  see  p.  861. 

Fbom  Bdobt  to  Lsiobstbb,  20  M.,  railway  in  *k  hr.  (fares  3s.  Sd., 
Is.  M.).    8  M.  UUesthorpe.    About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Lutterworth,  whare 
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Wycliffe  was  rector  from  13%  till  his  death  in  1384;  his  alleged  pulpit 
and  other  relics  are  preserved  in  the  church.  A  commemorative  ObeVsk 
to  Wycllflfe  was  erected  near  the  church  in  1897.  —  12  M.  Wigslon,  see 
p.  361.  —  20  M.  Leicester,  see  p.  368. 

At  Rugby  our  line  diverges  to  tlie  left  from  the  main  through- 
rente  of  the  North  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Liverpool  (see 
R.  45a).  After  passing  (89  M.)  Brandon  ^  y^olsion^  we  soon  see 
tlie  three  graceful  spires  of  Ck>yentry. 

94  M.  Coventry  ^Queen'5 ;  King'^  Head;  Craven  Arms),  an  an- 
cient city,  with  54,740  inhab.  in  1891,  has  grown  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
cycle-manufacturing  industry,  of  which  it  is  the  headquarters.  It 
also  possesses  manufactories  of  ribbons,  dress-trimmings,  coach- 
lace,  and  watches,  and  is  famous  for  its  artistic  work  in  metal. 

A  religious  house  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  existed  at  Coventry  in 
the  time  of  Canute.  According  to  the  well-known  legend  (versified  by 
Tennyson),  Coventry  received  its  municipal  independence  in  the  11th  cent, 
from.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  wife.  Lady 
Oodiva  CI,  Lurichi,  for  the  love  of  thee,  doe  make  Coventre  tol-free^). 
Her  memory  is  kept  green  by  a  periodical  procession  and  by  a  statue  in 
St.  Mary's  Hall  (see  below),  while  'Peeping  Tom'  is  pilloried  in  a  bust  at 
the  comer  of  Hertford  Street.  Coventry  was  for  a  time  (1102-85)  a  bishop's 
see,  the  beautiful  cathedral- church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  Vlll. 
The  ^Parliamentum  Indoctorum'  (1401)  and  the  'Parliamentum  Diaboli- 
cum'  (1458)  were  held  at  Coventry.  The  'Coventry  Plays'  are  a  valuable 
collection  of  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  performed  here  in  olden  times. 
The  phrase  'to  send  to  Coventry'  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Ko  reminder  is  needed  of  the  march  through  Coventry  of  Fal- 
staff  and  his  ragged  regiment. 

CoYentry  contains  much  to  Interest  the  student  of  architecture 
and  archaeology.  Many  of  the  narrow  old  streets,  which  reminded 
Hawthorne  of  Boston,  contain  picturesque  houses  with  the  upper 
stories  jutting  over  the  street.  —  *St.  MichaeVs  Churchy  an  edifice 
of  red  sandstone,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Cross  Oheaping,  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Perp.  style,  with  a  spire,  B12  ft.  high,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  This  church,  restored  in  1890  at  a  cost 
of  43,000^.,  now  claims  to  be  the  largest  parish-church  in  England 
(comp.  p.  457).  The  interior  is  adorned  with  numerous  stained- 
glass  windows,  most  of  which  are  modern.  —  Trinity  or  the  Priory 
Church,  adjoining,  another  fine  Perp.  structure,  also  has  a  lofty 
spire  (237  ft.).  It  contains  an  interesting  stone  pulpit  of  the  15th 
cent,  and  a  curious  old  fresco.  —  The  third  of  the  Hhree  tall  spires' 
of  Coventry  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  Monastery,  to  which  the 
modem  Christehureh  has  been  attached.  —  The  Church  of  8t,  John, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town ,  is  an  interesting  14th  cent,  building, 
restored. 

*8t.  Mary' 9  Guildhall,  to  the  S.  of  St  Michael's,  is  a  singularly 
interesting  specimen  of  English  municipal  architecture  in  the 
middle  ages  (14-15th  cent.)t  The  great  Hall  (with  its  oaken  roof 
and  tapestry),  the  Mayoress's  Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen  are  among 
the  most  noteworthy  rooms.  —  Near  St.  Johii's  is  Bahlak^  Bospital, 
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and  in  Grey  Friars  Lane  is  Ford's  Hospital^  two  interesting  examples 
of  the  domestic  style  of  the  16th  century.  —  Near  the  station  is  a 
stetue  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 

In  the  FoleahiU  road,  to  the  N.  of  Coventry,  is  the  house  in  which 
Georffe  Eliot  {Mtny  Anne  Evans;  1890^)  lived  with  her  father  before 
his  death  \  and  JUuekiU,  where  she  frequentlf  visited  llr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Bray, 
is  also  close  to  the  town.  Arbury  Farm^  where  she  was  born,  and  Oriff^ 
where  she  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life,  are  between  GoYentry 
and  Naneaton.  —  The  Coventry  Canal  conneets  Goventry  with  Oxford  on 
the  one  aide,  and  with  the  Mersey  and  Tr«nt  on  the  other. 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goventry  are 
WhUley  Abbey ^  li/s  M.  to  the  £.;  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  246),  6  M.  to  the  S.; 
Kenilworlh  (see  p.  246),  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  (a  beautiful  road);  the  Norman 
church  of  Wykmy  3Vt  M.  to  the  ^.B.  \  aod  Oomib€  Abbiy^  the  seat  of  Lord 
Craven,  4  M.  to  the  £.,  where  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  spent 
part  of  her  girlhood,  and  to  which  she  retired  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Elector  Frederick  (King  of  Bohemia). 

From  (Coventry  to  Leamington  and  Wartpiek^  see  p.  243. 

From  GovsirrBr  to  Nunxatoh,  BVa  M.,  railway  in  20^  min.  (fares 
is.  8<2.,  is.y  Qy^d.).  The  only  intermediate  station  of  any  note  is  (6VtM.) 
Bedworth.  a  small  town  with  5480  inhab.  At  (9>/2  M.)  Nuneaton  (see  p.  866) 
the  line  joins  the  main  route  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

Beyond  Coventry  the  view  is  much  interrupted  by  numerous 
deep  cuttings.  Beyond  (99V2  M.)  Berkswell,  the  church  of  which 
has  a  Norman  crypt,  the  train  crosses  the  Blythe  by  a  fine  viaduct. 
Picturesque  old  bridge  to  the  left.  103  M.  Hampton  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Tamworth  (p.  189>  At  (109  M.)  Stechford  the  direct 
line  to  WalsaU  (p.  263)  and  Wolverhampton  (p.  264)  diverges  to 
the  right.  Soon  afterwards  the  train  enters  the  spacious  New  St. 
Station  at  (113  M.)  Birmingham. 

Birmingham.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  New  Btreet  Station  (PI. 
D,  8,  4),  l^ew  Street,  is  one  of  the  largest  railway-stations  in  the  world 
(12*/4  acres) ,  with  a  fine  iron  and  glass  roof,  over  1100  ft.  long,  and 
good  refreshment-rooms.  It  is  used  by  the  L.  N.  W.  trains  for  London 
(via  Coventry  and  Rugby),  to  Stafi'ord,  Crewe,  Liverpool,  and  the  North, 
to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Derby,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  Midland  trains 
to  London  (via  Leicester),  Sheffiela,  Derby,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bath, 
Bristol,  etc.  —  The  Snow  Bill  Station  (PI.  F.  1)  of  the  G.  W.  Bailway,  also 
with  good  refreshment-rooms,  lies  about  Vs  M.  to  the  K.,  and  serves  fur 
trains  to  London  fvia  Warwick  and  Oxford),  Worcester,  Malvern,  and 
South  Wales.  —  There  are  also  several  sub^ban  stations. 

Hotels.  «Qd££n's  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  at  the  Kew  St.  Station;  Gbeat 
W£8T£BN  (PL  b;  F,  2),  at  Snow  Hill  Station,  B.  A  A.  5«.,  D.  5«.i  Grand 
(PL  c;  £,  2),  Colmore  Bow,  R.  &  A.  is.  Qd.,  B.  2<.,  D.  Ss.;  'Plouoh 
&  Habsow,  136  Hagley  Road,  old-fashioned,  moderate*,  Colonnapb  (PL  l| 
D,  8),  Kew  St.;  Cobobn  (PI.  d;  £,  8),  comer  of  Corporation  St.  and  Cherry 
St.,  a  large  temperance  house,  R.  &  A.  2s.  Qd.  ^ordinary'  at  1.16  p.m.  2s.\ 
Midland  (PL  e;  D,8),  Kew  St.,  commercial,  R.  A  A.  from  4s.:  Stobk  (PL  K) 
F,8),  Corporation  St.;  White  Hobsx  (PL  i;  C,l),  comer  ot  Congreve  St. 
and  Great  Charles  St.,  unpretending;  Swan  (PL  h;  E,  4),  comer  of  Kew 
St.  and  High  St.,  commercial ;  Agobm,  Temple  St.  (PL  D,  3),  small. 

Restaurants.  Birmingham  Restaurant^  101  Kew  St.  (PL  D,  8,  E,  4); 
LiuUer  A  Miller,  30  Bennett's  Hill  (PI.  D,  2,  8)  \  Bryan,  62  Kew  St. ;  Pat- 
tison,  7  Kew  St.  and  64  High  St. ;  Nock,  Union  Passage;  Garden  Restawnmt, 
with  vegetarian  dinners ,  25  Paradise  St.  (PL  C,  2) ;  Arcadian,  18  Korth 
West  Arcade  (PL  F,  3),  Corporation  St.  (fish-dinners);  Refreshment  Rooms, 
at  the  Central  and  Snow  Hill  Stations;  also  at  most  of  the  hotels. 

Gabs.  For  1-2  Ders.,  IVs  M.,  is.\  per  hour  2s.  6</..  each  addit.  V«  1^'* 
6dr.    Double  fare  12-6  a.m.    For  each  package  carried  outside,  2d. 
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Ttumwjm,  Si€am  Tramways^  fforse  Tratmeayt,  and  Omnibuses  tra- 
verse most  of  tbe  principal  streets  and  ply  to  points  in  the  environs.  The 
chief  starting-points  are  Old  Square  (PI.  F,  8),  /oA»  Bright  Street  (PI.  C,  3), 
Albert  Street  (PI.  F,  4),  and  Suffolk  Street  (PI.  B,  4).  —  A  Cable  Tramway 
runs  from  Colmore  Row  to  New  Inm,  —  Electric  Tramway  from  Wellington 
Boad  to  Bowi^>rook.  —  Fares  i-%d. 

Coaches  generally  ply  in  summer  to  Berkswell  (p.  263)  and  other 
places  of  local  interest,  starting  from  the  Grand  Hotel  (p.  366). 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  8),  New  St. ;  Prince  of  Wales  (PI.  A, 
i),  Broad  St.;  Grand  (PI.  G,  $),  Corporation  St.;  Queen's  (PI.  F,  1),  Snow 
HiU.  —  Gaiety  Concert  Hall,  Goleshill  St. ;  Day's  Music  Sail,  Smallbrook 
St.  (PI.  G,  6);  Canterbury  Music  Ball,  Digbeth  (PI.  E,  6). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Ofilee  (PI.  C,  2),  opposite  the  Town  Hall;  numer- 
ous braneh-offloes  and  pillar  letter-boxea.  ^ 

United  States  Consul ,  George  F.  Parker,  Esq. ,  i6a  Corporation  St. ; 
vice-consul,  F,  M.  Burton,  Esq, 

Public  Baths,  all  with  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths  and 
hot  and  cold  private  baths:  Kent  Street  Baths,  with  Turkish  and  vapour 
baths;  Woodcock  Street  Baths;  Monument  Road  Baths,  with  Turkish  and 
vapour  baths;  Norihwood  Street  BatJu.  Turkish  bath  1«.,  first-class  swim- 
ming or  warm  bath  6dl.,  second-class  3d.  -~  There  are  also  Turkish  and 
Warm  Baths  in  Broad  St.,  High  St.,  and  the  Crescent. 

Birmingham  (450  ft.  abore  the  sea),  the  fourth  town  of  England 
in  size  and  population,  and  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
stands  on  a  series  of  gentle  hills  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Warwickshire. 
At  the  census  of  1891  it  contained  478,000  inhab.  In  plan  it  is 
irregular,  and  many  of  its  older  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ; 
but  much  has  been  done  to  improve  it  within  the  last  20-30  years. 
It  is  the  chief  centre  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world,  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  brass,  iron,  and  other  metallic  wares  of  all  kinds,  and 
it  is  the  most  important  industrial  town  in  England  after  Man- 
chester. In  spite  of  its  numerous  tall  chimneys  and  often  smoky 
atmosphere,  Birmingham  has  the  reputation  of  being  healthier  than 
most  large  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  social  and  political  sphere  Birmingham  has  always,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unhappy  lapse  of  1791  (p.  261),  been  distinguished  as  a 
centre  of  liberality  and  freedom  of  thought.  It  claims  to  be  Hhe  most 
open  and  hospitable  to  ideas,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  fully  developed 
example  of  the  English  city  of  the  future  —  in  a  word  as  the  city 
wherein  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  is  most  widely,  variously,  energeti* 
cally  assuming  visible  form  and  shape'  (Hacdonald).  Ifowhere  has  the 
system  of  municipal  government  been  more  fully  developed,  and  nowhere 
has  a  municipality  been  more  distinguished  for  enlightened  promotion  of 
popular  culture.  Trades  Unions  were  very  powerful  in  Birmingham  and 
managed  to  a  great  extent  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Hence 
*the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  to  this  day  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  those  branches  of  industry  which  reguire  comparatively  a  much 
greater  amount  of  manual  labour  than  machinery^  (Fawcett),  About  2(X) 
separate  trades  are  carried  on  by  its  'small  masters'. 

The  early  history  of  Birmingham  is  very  shadowy,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  small  Boman  station  on  the  Ick- 
nield  Street  (p.  355).  The  name,  which  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as 
'Bermingeham%  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  'Berm'  or  'Beorm',  the  namd 
of  some  Saxon  tribe.  During  the  middle  ages  it  appears  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  De  Berminghams,  whose  connection  with  it  ceases  in  1646. 
In  1638  it  is  described  by  Leland  as  a  good  market  town  with  many 
smiths  'that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  mannour  of  cuttinge  tooles  and 
many  loriners  that  make  bittes  and  a  great  many  naylors\   In  1643  Bir- 
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mingtaam  was  taken  and  partly  burned  by  Prince  Hupert.  Under  Charles  II. 
it  advanced  rapidly,  and  its  manufactures  of  firearms  became  considerable. 
Birmingham  owes  its  modern  importance  chiefly  to  the  improvements  in 
steam-machinery  carried  out  here  by  Watt  and  Boulton  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  and  to  the  use  it  was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  adjacent 
fields  of  coal  and  iron.  In  1700  it  contained  only  15<000  inhab.i  in  1801, 
73,670^  in  1841,  182,892^  and  in  1881,  400,77i.  Its  main  interest  to 
tourists  is  centred  in  a  visit  to  some  of  its  large  industrial  establish^ 
ments,  most  of  which  are  willingly  shown  on  previous  application, 
especially  to  anyone  provided  with  an  introduction.  The  industries 
of  Birmingham  employ  in  all  about  100,000  work-people  and  produce 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  4  or  5  millions  sterling.  About  10,000  are 
engaged  -in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  rifles,  producing  upwards  of 
600,000  gun-barrels  yearly.  No  fewer  than  4  million  military  rifles  were 
proved  here  in  1866-64  (including  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War),  and77O,00Q 
guns  were  sent  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War.  Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories  are  the  steel* pen 
works  of  GiUott  &  Son,  Graham  St.,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Perry,  86  Lan> 
caster  St.-,  the  ^Begent  Works'  of  Manton,  Shakespeare,  A  Co.,  CHssold 
St.,  for  making  buttons  ^  the  electro-plate  manufactory  of  Elkington  A  Co. 
Itewhall  St.  (PI.  B,  1);  the  glass  and  crystal  works  of  Osier,  Broad  St. 
(PI.  A,  1)  •,  the  lighthouse  lens  and  plate-glass  works  of  Chance  Brothem 
&  Co.,  Smethwick;  Hardman's  stained-glass  works  in  Kewhall  Hill)  the 
Gun-Barrel  Proof-House,  Banbury  St.;  the  bronze-foundry  and  art  metal- 
works  of  Winfield  &  Co.,  Cambridge  St.  (PI.  B,  1) ;  the  papermachee  works 
of  McCallum  &  Hodson,  Summer  Bow  (PI.  C,  1);  and  the  Birmingham 
Small  Arms  Factory  at  Smallheath.  Other  important  branches  of  industry 
are  the  rolling  and  stamping  of  iron  and  other  metals,  the  manufacture 
of  iron  roofs  and  girders,  the  making  of  steam-engines,  machinery,  tools, 
bolts,  screws,  rivets,  wire  pins,  and  smaU  steel  goods  of  all  descriptions, 
jewellery,  and  the  production  of  chemicals.  At  Heaton's  Mint  and  Metal 
Works,  in  Icknield  St.,  a  great  part  of  the  bronze  and  copper  money  of 
England  and  many  other  countries  is  coined.  The  same  firm  manufac- 
tures seamless  copper  tubes.  —  A  lively  account  of  Birmingham  and  its 
industries  is  given  in  Elihu  Bwrifs  *Walks  in  the  Black  Country'. 

The  only  public  building  in  Birmingham  that  has  any  claim  to 
antiquity  is  tbe  *Church  of  St.  Martin  (PI.  E,  6),  an  Imposing  Pec 
edifice,  in  tbe  Bull  Ring,  originally  dating  from  the  13th  cent  , 
but  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  Be  Ber- 
minghams ,  the  original  lords  of  the  manor  (see  p.  25&).  The 
interior  contains  a  fine  stained- glass  window  by  Sir  Edward  Bume- 
Jone$,  a  native  of  Birmingham.  In  the  Bull  Ring,  to  the  N.  of  the 
church,  Is  a  monument  to  Nelson. 

From  St.  Martin's  the  High  St.  leads  to  the  N.,  passing  the  large 
Market  Hall  on  the  left.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  dlYorges  NbwSt&bbt 
(PI.  £,  4,  D,  3),  the  principal  business -street  of  the  town,  with 
most  of  the  best  shops.  In  it,  immediately  to  the  left,  is  the 
handsome  modern  Tudor  building,  by  Barry,  in  which  the  Orammar 
School  (PI.  E,  4),  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1652,  is  now  insUlled. 
Its  endowments  yield  upwards  of  26,0002.  yearly,  and  several 
branch- schools  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  have  been  opened.  Ad- 
jacent, also  to  the  left,  is  the  Exchange,  at  the  comer  of  Stephenson 
Place,  a  short  street  leading  to  the  New  St,  Station  (p.  258).  Oppo- 
site diverges  Corporation  St.  (p.  262).  New  Street,  farther  on, 
passes  the  Theatre  Royal  (p.  259),  the  Colonnade  HoUl  (p.  258), 
the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Society  of  Artists  (right),  and  beside  the 
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new  Po€t  Office  (left),  which  contains  a  statae  of  Six  Rowland  Hill, 
«nd8  in  an  open  space  (PI.  C,  2),  round  which  are  grouped  the  most 
handsome  modern  buildings  in  Birmingham.  Immediately  oppo- 
site the  end  of  New  St.  is  the  — 

*Towu  Hail  (PI.  0,  2) ,  a  large  and  imposing  building  In  the 
Corinthian  style ,  erected  in  1832-60  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  and  somewhat  recalling  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris  and  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  built  after 
the  same  model.  It  stands  on  a  rusticated  basement,  22  ft.  high, 
pierced  with  round-headed  arches.  The  large  hall  in  the  interior, 
145  ft.  long,  contains  a  fine  organ  with  4000  pipes  and  four  man- 
uals. A  recital  is  usually  giyen  on  Sat.,  at  3  p.m.  (adm.  3d.).  The 
Triennial  Musical  Festival  has  been  held  here  since  1768.  —  To 
theW.  of  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Birmingham  and  Hidland  Institute, 
in  the  Italian  style,  containing  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  and  na- 
tural history  and  industrial  collections.  The  metallurgical  school 
is  especially  important,  and  the  penny  lectures  are  a  characteristic 
feature.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Central  Free  Library,  which  contains 
161,000  Tols.,  including  a  splendid  collection  of  Shakespearian 
books  (9640  vols.).  (Birmingham  has  also  nine  branch-libraries, 
with  61,500  vols.)  In  Paradise  Street,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  is 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office^  beyond  which,  to  the  W.,  is  Queen's 
College,  a  school  of  medicine  and  theology. 

The  imposing  edifice  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  end 
of  Oolmore  Row,  is  the  Council  House,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  250,000^  There  is  a  fine  mosaic 
"by  Salmati  above  the  entrance.  The  back  part  of  this  pile  (entr. 
from  the  side)  contains  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum 
(open  free;  on  Mon»,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat  10-9,  Sun.  2-5,  Wed. 
and  Frid.  10-4  in  winter  and  10-6  in  summer),  among  the  chief 
contents  of  which  are  a  series  of  paintings  by  David  Cox  (1783- 
1869 ;  a-  native  of  Birmingham) ,  some  fine  paintings  of  the  Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelite  school,  a  large  collection  of  weapons,  and  a 
collection  of  Wedgwood  ware. 

The  tnnall  square  at  the  back  of  the  Town  Hall  is  einbelli<!hed  with 
a  Monumental  Fountain,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
■berkiin,  and  statues  of  George  Daioeon  (d.  1876),  the  essayist  and  lecturer, 
and  air  Jotiah  Mason  (see  below).  In  Ratcliff  Place  is  a  statue  of  James 
Watt  (PI.  C,2;  d.  1819),  and  at  the  end  of  New  St.  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1860^.  In  front  of  the  Council  House  is  a  statue  of  Joseph  Priestley 
(^1733-1804),  the  theologian  and  chemist,  who  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
Ghuteh  in  Birmingham  for  some  years.  In  the  ^Church  and  King  Blot" 
of  1791  his  house,  containing  his  valuable  apparatus  and  HSSr,  was  burned 
down  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

In  Edmund  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  small  square  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  Mason  College  (PI.  G,  1,  2),  a  tasteful  red  brick 
edifice,  built  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  in  1875-80  at  a  cost  of  60,0002. 
and  endowed  by  him  with  140,000^.  more.  It  is  now  attended  by 
500-600  students,  and  is  completely  equipped  with  Faculties  of 
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Arts  and  Science,  a  series  of  excellent  lalwratories,  and  a  library 
of  18,000  vols.  In  the  same  street,  farther  to  the  E.,  at  the  corner 
of  Margaret  St.,  is  the  School  of  Art  (PI.  D ,  1),  built  in  1884-86,  and 
the  first  municipal  school  of  art  in  England.  —  The  Municipal 
TechmeaL  School,  in  Suffolk  St.,  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  100,000/., 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 

GoLMOBB  Bow  (PI.  B,  £,  2),  which  leads  to  the  £.  from  the 
Town  Hall  to  Snow  Hill,  with  the  Great  Western  Hotel  and  Station, 
is  perhaps  the  best-built  street  in  the  town.  It  contains  numerous 
substantial  insurance-offices  and  banks,  the  Union  Club,  and  the 
Orand  Hotel  (p.  258).  —  To  the  S.  of  it,  in  a  small  open  space,  is 
8t,  PhiUp's  (PI.  E,  2),  a  church  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  occu- 
pying the  highest  ground  in  Birmingham.  One  of  the  stained 
glass  windows  is  by  Bume-Jones  (p.  260).  In  the  churchyard  Is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  CoL  Bumaby  (lb42-85),  erected  In  1885. 

Another  handsome  modern  thoroughfare  is  Gobposatioh  Strbbt 
(PI.  E,  F,  G,  3),  which  contains  the  New  Grand  Theatre  (PI.  G,  3), 
and  the  Victoria  Law  Courts  (PI.  G,  2),  opened  in  1891.  On  the  Stork 
Hotel  (PI.  g;  F,  3)  is  a  tablet  commemorating  a  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson 
to  his  friend  Hector.  The  Rom.  Oath.  ^Cathedral  of  St.  Chad  (PI.  F,  1), 
in  Bath  St.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Pugin's  work  and  is  in  the  Dec. 
style.  It  contains  an  oaken  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent,  from  Louvain, 
and  stalls,  throne,  and  lectern  of  the  15th  cent,  fi-om  St  Maria  In 
Capitolio  at  Cologne.  —  The  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Hagley  Road, 
was  the  home  of  Card.  Newman ;  the  church  is  Italian  in  style. 

Among  the  numerous  valuable  private  colleetionB  in  Birmingham,  per- 
haps the  most  generally  interesting  is  the  *l>icken8  CoUeetion  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  ffuffkety  City  Treasurer,  numbering  more  than  8000  items,  ineluding 
all  the  original  editions,  extra  illustrations,  portraits,  biographies,  eriti- 
oisms,  books  from  Dickens^s  library,  letters,  autographs,  prints,  proof- 
sheets,  etc.  Mr.  Hughes  also  possesses  Oeorge  Eliot  and  Berbert  Spencer 
collections. 

Birmingham  possesses  nine  pnblic  parks,  the  largest  of  whieh  are 
Cannon  Hill  Park  to  the  S.,  West  Smetbwiek  Park  to  the  17. W.,  Yietoria 
Park  to  the  S.W..  and  Aston  Park  to  the  17.E.  A  chief  attraction  of  the 
last  is  *A8tOB  Hall  (open  from  10,  on  Sun  f^om  2,  to  dusk),  a  fine  old 
Jacobean  mansion,  now  containing  collections  of  v^ous  kinds.  The  Aston 
Lower  Grounds  contain  an  aquarium,  a  large  assembly-hall,  runaing-traeks, 
gardens,  etc.  —  The  Botanical  Gardens  (adm.  6<l.,  Von.  %d.)  are  at  Edg- 
haston,  the  fashionable  west-end  suburb  of  Birmingham,  which  also  eon- 
tains  a  public  park  with  a  small  lake.  Higkffote  Park,  to  the  8.,  oommai&ds 
an  ezceUent  view  of  the  town. 

On  the  N.  Birmingham  is  adjoined  by  the  manufaotnring  suburb  of 
Handsworthj  in  which  stood  the  8oho  Works  of  Watt  and  Boulton  (p.  960), 
dismantled  in  iSbO.  Large  engine-works,  however,  are  still  carried  on  by 
a  grandson  of  the  former  at  Smethwick  (farther  to  the  W.),  under  the  style 
of  James  Watt  A  Co.  Watt's  house  is  still  standing  at  HeaO^Uld  (kraat- 
way)  ,  and  contains  the  ^classic  garret' ,  used  by  Watts  as  his  priva*e 
workshop,  with  numerous  interesting  relics.  Both  Watt  and  Bonlton  are 
buried  in  the  parish-church  of  Handsworth,  where  they  are  e<nnnemox«ted 
by  monuments  by  Ghantrey  and  Flazman.  ^  The  old  Crown  House,  at 
Deritend  (beyond  PI.  G,  5),  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  edifice. 

Environs.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  within  easy. reach  of 
Birmingham  are  f7  H.)   Sutton  Park    (p.    VSi ,    reached  by   railway  in 
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i/b  hr.v  Padctoicd  Htute^  witk  its  interestijig  garden^  near  Knowie  (p.  247) ; 
Bfrksitell  (p.  359) ;  BaUsowen  Chwch,  with  the  grave  of  the  poet  Shenstone 
(d.  1763)  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  rains  of  an  abbey;  the  Clent  HilU; 
Dudley  Ctutle,  S^/z  H.  to  the  N.W. ;  Boumeville,  to  the  W.,  with  the  ex- 
tensive cocoa  and  chocolate  manufactory  of  Gadbnry  Brothers;  Temworth 
Ctutle,  etc.  —  Longer  excursions  (1-2  hrs.  by  rail)  may  be  made  to  Lick' 
field  (see  below),  Wattnck^  8trat/ord-on-Avon^  Kenilworth^  etc. 

FbomBikminohamto  Lichpibld,  16  m.,  L.N.W.  Railway  in  »/2-lhr.  (fares 
8«.,  is.  iOd.,  1*.  by^d,).  —  Leaving  New  St.  Station  (p.  258),  the  train  passes 
the  suburban  stations  of  Vauxhall  and  (2V2  M  )  Aston  (p.  262).  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  (J&  H.)  Erdington  is  the  Oseott  Roman  Catholic  College^  which 
contains  some  fine  old  paintings.  —  8  M.  Button  Ooldfleld  (Swan),  a  small 
town  with  an  old  church.  Sutton  Park,,  famous  for  its  hollies,  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  picnic  parties  from  Birmingham.   —  16  M.  Lichfield^  see  p.  353. 

From  Birmingham  to  Walsall,  8V2  M.,  L.N.W.  Railway  in  V2  hr.  (fares 
is,  4d.,  lid.,  S^id.).  —  8V2  M.  WalBall  (Oeorge;  Rail.  Re/reskmt.  Rooms), 
a  town  of  71,790  inhab.,  containing  large  manufactories  of  saddlers'  iron- 
mongery, and  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-district.  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  *8ister  Dora\  who  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  (1^6) 
and  by  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  large  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  —  Wal- 
sall is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  etc. 

From  Birmingham  to  Wotverhennpton.  see  B.  38 ;  to  Wanoick  and  Oxford 
see  B.  3A;  to  Worcester,  see  B.  24;  to  Derby,  see  B.  24. 

38.  From  Birmingham  to  Shrewsbury  vi& 
Wolverhampton  and  Wellington. 

42  M.  Orbat  Western  Bailwat  in  IV2-2  hrs.  (fares  7«.,  4*.  6rf., 
3*.  6<f.);  to  (121/2  M.)  Wolverhampton  in  «/4  hrs.  (fares  2».,  is.  id.,  is.  O^td.). 
•—Wolverhampton  may  also  be  reached  from  New  St.  Station,  Birmingham, 
by  the  L.N.W.  Railway  (13  M. ;  in  1/2  hr.)  via  Oldhury  and  Dudley  Port 
(for  Dudley,  see  below),  and  by  the  Midland  Railway  (26  M.  in  IV4  hr. ; 
2«.,  1*.  OVsd  )  ▼!&  Castle  Bromwieh  and  Walsall. 

Leaving  the  Snow  Hill  Station,  the  train  passes  HoeUey,  Soho 
(see  p.  262),  %n6.Hand8worih,  where  a  line  to  Stonrbridge  (see  he- 
low)  diverges  to  the  left.  —  6  M.  Wait  Bromwieh  (Dartmouth ; 
Oreat  Western),  a  busy  iron-manufacturing  town,  with  about  59,489 
inhab.,  possesses  a  large  park,  commanding  a  beautiful  view.  — 
7  M.  Swan  Village,  with  large  Oas  Works,  built  at  a  cost  of  120,000^., 
which  supply  all  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  10  miles. 

From  Swan  Village  to  Dddlet,  3Va  M.,  branch-railway  in  »/«  hr.  — 
31/2  H.  Dudley  (Castle-^  Dudley  Arms)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant towns  in  the  *Black  Country*,  with  an  extensive  iron-trade,  man- 
ufactures of  anvils  and  vices ,  and  45,740  inhabitants.  The  picturesque 
ruins  of  *Dudley  Castle^  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  crown  a  wooded 
hill  rising  above  the  station  and  date  mainly  from  the  16th  cent.;  the 
keep  is  of  the  ISth  century.  They  afford  an  excellent  survey  of  the  great 
coal  and  iron  district  of  England,  including  numerous  large  manufacturing 
towns;  the  view  is  perhaps  most  impressive  by  night,  when  the  flames 
issuing  from  the  chimneys  and  furnaces  envelope  tiie  scene  in  a  curious 
lurid  glare.  The  eaves  below  the  castle,  formed  by  quarrsring  for  lime- 
stone, are  intereating  (guide  necessary).  The  Geological  Museum  contains 
specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the  district.  (From  Dudley  a  line  runs  8.  to 
(61/1 M.)  Stourbridge  (Talbot),  a  glass-making  town  with  9,386  inhab.,  and 
(12  M.)  Xiddenninater  (/^tofi;  Black  Horse),  a  town  of  27,000  inhab.,  famed 
for  its  manufactures  of  Brussels  and  other  carpets.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  Richard  Baxter  (1615-01),  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected 
in  the  Bull  Ring.    Hit  pulpit  is  in  the  vestry  of  the  New  Meeting  Honse(. 
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81/2  M.  Wedaesbuiy  (Anchor;  Dartmouth  Arms)  is  an  aneieni 
town  with  69,000  inlial).  and  large  manafactories  of  railway  axles 
and  tires  and  other  iron  goods.  The  Perp.  Church  contains  some 
good  carving.  —  The  next  stations  are  (10  M.)  Bradley,  (11  M.) 
Bilston  (24,000  Inhab.),  and  (12  M.)  Priestfield,  all  husy  places 
with  manufaotares  of  iron  and  steel. 

18  M.  Wolverhampton.  —  Hotels.  Stab  A  Gabtbb,  Victoria  St.; 
VicTOBiA,  Lichfield  St.;  Peacock,  Coach  A  Hobsbs,  Snow  Hill;  Taxbot, 
King  St.  —   Rail.  Rfmt.  Room*, 

Oabi.  Per  mile  !«.,  each  addit.  i/g  M.  6d. ;  per  V2  hr.  1«.,  each  addit. 
V4  hr.  6<f.  —  Tramways  run  from  Queen  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  to  Tettenhall  (p.  265),  BiUton,  WilUnhall  (every  20  min),  and 
Btdgley.  —  Omnibus  to  Pen»,  five  times  daily. 

Post  Office,  Lichfield  Street. 

Theatre,  at  the  corner  of  Garrick  St.  and  Cleveland  Boad.  Theatrical 
performances  are  also  given  in  the  Exchetnge. 

Railway  Stations.  North  Western  A  Midkmd,  at  the  foot  of  Lichfield 
St.;  Oreca  Western^  in  Sun  St.,  near  the  other.  The  former  station  is 
known  as  the  high-level,  the  latter  as  the  low-level  station. 

tr.  8.  Consular  Agent,  John  Ifeve,  Esq.^  88  Darlington  St. 

Wolverhampton,  the  largest  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  82,620 
inhab.,  derives  its  name  from  Wulfruna^  sister  of  Ethelred  II.,  who 
founded  a  college  here  in  996.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  ^ Black  Coun- 
try\  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  mining  district,  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders.  It 
lies,  however,  on  the  verge  of  this  district,  and  the  country  to  the 
N.  and  W.  are  of  the  normal  and  pleasanter  green  hne.  The  special 
manufactures  of  Wolverhampton  are  locks  (370,000  a  weeh),  tin- 
plate,  and  japanned  goods.  The  well-known  lock-manufactory  of 
the  Messrs.  Chubb  is  open  to  visiters  daily,  except  Sat. ,  10-1  and 
2-6.    Wolverhampton  is  also  an  important  agricultural  market. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Wolverhampton  is  the  vener- 
able *Ghuroh  of  St.  Peter,  in  Queen  Square,  a  handsome  Gothic 
structure  of  the  13-1 5th  cent.,  occupying  the  site  of  a  church  of  the 
10th  cent,  and  recently  restored.  It  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
establishment.   Bishop  Hall  (d.  1656)  was  one  of  its  prebendaries. 

The  Intbbiob  contains  a  stone  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  an  ancient 
font,  and  several  old  monuments,  including  that  of  Col.  Lane,  who  help- 
ed Charles  II.  to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1661)  and  shared 
his  hiding-place  in  the  royal  oak  at  Boscobel  (p.  266),  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Admiral  Leveson  (temp.  Charles  I.),  by  Le  Sueur,  Tbe  stained- 
glass  windows  are  modern.  —  In  the  Churchyard  is  a  rudely-carved  cross 
or  pillar,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure.  The  Toteer  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Black  Country,  the  blazing  furnaces  of  which  present 
a  most  weird  spectacle  after  dark. 

The  Town  Hall,  in  North  Street,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
modern  building  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  Mansard  roof;  the  Free 
Library  and  Exchange  also  deserve  notice.  In  Lichfield  Street 
is  the  Art  Gallery,  containing  the  fine  Cartwright  Collection  of 
Pictures  and  other  objects  of  art.  The  Blue  Coat  School  dates  from 
the  18th  century.  The  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  handsome  Elizabethan 
structure  (250  children).    Near  the  Agricultural  HaU  is  a  Stotoe  of 
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the  Bight  Hon,  C.  P.  VilUerij  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-cOTn' 
law  agitation,  who  has  represented  Wolverhampton  In  parliament 
since  1838.  Queen  Square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  equestrian 
Statue,  of  Prinee  Albert,  by  Thorny  croft.  There  is  also  a  Public  Park, 

The  elderEdwin  Booth,  the  tragedian,  was  originally  an  artisan 
in  Wolverhampton,  working  In  the  *01d  Hall  Tin  Factory'. 

SnTirona.  At  Dumiall  Park,  IM.  to  theN.,  is  the  race-conrse.  About 
2  M.  to  the  X.  W.,  on  the  road  to  Shifnal  (see  below),  is  the  pretty  -village 
of  Tettenhally  the  chnrch  of  which  contains  a  curious  stained-glass  window. 
In  the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yews.  —  Boseobel,  where  Charles  n.  lay 
in  hiding  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  ^Unparalleled 
Pendrell',  is  8  M.  to  the  "S.W.  of  Wolverhampton  and  2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Albrighton  (see  below).  The  royal  oak  has  now  disappeared,  but  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  floor  is  shown  in  which  the  king  was  concealed.  —  Longer 
excursions  may  be  made  to  (10  M.)  Enville,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
Bridgenorth,  and  Ilagley. 

Fbom  Wolverhampton  to  Stapfoed,  16  M.,  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  Va  br. 
(fares  2i.  9d.,  U.  8d.,  is.  dy^d.).  BQyqfidi&VL.y  Four  Ashes  the  railway  inter- 
sects the  old  Roman  Watting  Street.  —  7  M.  PenkiHdge^  with  a  fine  red 
church  (right).  At  (16  M.)  Staford  we  reach  the  main  L.HT.W.  line  (p.  363). 

Beyond  Wolverhampton  the  train  passes  CodmU ,  Albrighton, 
and  (25  M.)  Shiffial  (Jerningham  Arms),  a  picturesque  little  town 
with  half-timbered  houses  and  a  fine  church.  To  the  E.  is  *Tong 
Church,  a  singularly  pure  example  of  early  Perp.  (1401-11). 

82  M.  Wellin^on  (Wrekin  Hotel),  a  nail-making  town  of 
5830  inhab.,  lies  21/2  M.  from  the  N.  base  of  the  Wrekin  (1320  ft.), 
a  solitary  hill  of  trap  rock,  which  has  for  some  time  been  conspicu- 
ous to  the  left.  Tlie  top,  on  which  are  some  fortified  remains j 
commands  an  extensive  *View. 

Fbou  Wellington  to  Makkbt  Dbatton,  IT  M.,  railway  in  Vs-'A  hr. 
(fare*  2s,  9d.,  is.  94.,  is.  4>^<l.).  Unimportant  stations.  From  Market  Drayton 
(Corbet  Arms)  lines  go  on  to  Crewe  (p.  361)  and  Stoke  (p.  363). 

Wellington  to  Craven  Arms ^  see  p.  181. 

Farther  on,  the  train  crosses  the  Severn. 

42  M.  ShrewBbary  (Baven,  Castle  St*,  R.  &  A.  ^s,,  table-d'h6te 
4«.;  Lion,  Wyle  Cop;  Qeorge;  Crown;  Clarendon),  the  county-town 
of  Shropshire  or  Salop,  an  ancient  place  of  27,967  inhab.,  with  some 
iiarrow  steep  streets  and  quaint  old  houses,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  hill  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Severn..  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Scrobbesbyrig ,  an  appellation  meaning  wooded  hill  (comp. 
*shrub',  *scrub'),  assigned  to  the  British  town  found  by  the  Saxons 
on  this  spot.  As  an  important  position  on  the  Welsh  march,  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The 
Severn  is  crossed. here  by  four  bridges,  the  Welsh,  the  English, 
Kingsland,  and  Greyfriars.  Shrewsbury  is  celebrated  for  its  cakes, 
and  visitors  may  still  enjoy  'a  Shrewsbury  cake  of  Pallin's  own 
make'  C'Ingoldsby  Legends'),  Not  more  than  half-a-day  need  be 
devoted  to  Shrewsbury. 

Above  us,  to  the  left  as  we  quit  the  station,  rises  the  Castle, 
originally  founded  by  a  vassal  of  William  the  Conqueror  (entrance 
by  a  gate  on  the  left,  just  beyond  the  Presbyterian  ChurcK). 
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Ob  reacbiag  the  tint  huier  gAte  we  obtatn  a  view  of  the  mahAon  lonn- 
ed  out  of  the  ancient  keep.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  interior, 
but  may  follow  the  path  to  the  right,  leading  to  a  modem  Watch  Z'otrer, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  country  round 
Shrewsbury.  —  The  walk  outside  the  1^.  wall  of  the  castle -enclosure 
leads  to  a  covered  bridge  communicating  with  the  station. 

To  the  right,  opposite  the  church,  is  the  Free  Library  and  Jlfu- 
8eum,  occupying  the  old  building  of  the  grammar-school  fcomp. 
p.  267).  A  statue  of  CharUs  Danbin  (1809-82 ;  see  p.  267)  Is 
about  to  be  erected  in  front  of  this  building.  — A  little  farther  on, 
a  street  diverging  from  Castle  St.  leads  to  the  ^Church  of  St.  ICary, 
which  we  enter  by  the  porch  on  the  N.  side.  The  architecture  is 
of  various  periods,  ranging  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 
The  lofty  spire  fell  during  a  gale  in  1894. 

The  ^'Interior,  with  its  fine  stained  glass,  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
exterior.  The  Ifave  is  late-Norman,  the  Transept  E.  E.,  and  the  Trinitp 
ChapBl  (to  the  S.  of  the  choir)  Perp.  (16th  cent.).  The  last  contains  a 
monument  of  the  14th  cent,  and  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Samuel  Butler  (d. 
1840;  p.  267);  and  in  the  Chantry  Chapel,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel, 
is  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Benbow  (d.  1702).  The  ceiling  is  of  oak.  The  Jesse 
Window,  at  the  E.  end,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

On  leaving  St.  Mary's  we  pass  the  Salop  Infirmary  and  the 
churches  of  St  Alkmund  and  St.  Julian,  and  then  descend  to  the 
S.  (left),  through  the  steep  Wyle  Cop,  to  the  EngUsh  Bridge  over 
the  Severn.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, passing  under  the  railway,  to  the  ^Abbey  Chnroh,  which  is  in 
pai.-t  a  Norman  structure  and  belonged  to  a  monastery  built  by  the 
founder  of  the  castle.  Among  its  chief  features  are  the  fine  W. 
window  (Perp.)  and  the  recessed  Norman  doorway.  The  chancel 
and  clerestory  are  modem.  The  interior  contains  some  laterestiBg 
monuments.  To  the  S.  of  the  church,  in  a  coal-yard,  is  the  fine 
Stone  Pulpit  of  the  Refectory,  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  mon- 
astic buildings. 

On  recrossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left  (Beeches  Lane) 
and  follow  the  line  of  the  Town  WaHs,  passing  the  only  remaining 
tower  and  the  handsome  Eye  ^  Ear  Bospitdt ,  to  SU  Chad's  Church, 
a  large  circular  building  of  the  end  of  last  century.  Opposite  is 
the  *Quarry,  a  park  on  the  Severn,  with  line  lime-trees. 

We  may  follow  the  walk  along  the  river  to  the  Welsh  Bridge, 
from  the  other  end  of  which  Frankwell  St.  leads  to  the  left  to  The 
Monntj  the  house  in  which  Darwin  was  born  in  1809. 

Recrossing  the  Welsh  Bridge,  we  return  through  the  Mardof  to 
the  centre  of  the  town. — The  Market  Hall,  in  a  square  off  the  High 
St.,  is  an  Elizabethan  edifice  of  1696;  opposite  to  it  is  a  statue  of 
Lord  Clive  (d.  1774),  by  Marochetti.  At  the  beginning  of  the  High 
St  are  two  Interesting  half-timbered  houses,  one  bearing  the  date 
1691.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  left,  diverges  "^ButeherB 
Row,  an  admirable  example  of  the  street-architecture  of  the  16th 
century. 

The  Orammar  School  of  Shrewsbury,  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
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runkfi  amoiig  the  best  public  schools  of  England.  Bishop  Samael 
Butler  was  at  one  time  head-master  here,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Wycherley,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  Charles  Darwin  were  pupils.  The 
handsome  new  buildings  of  the  school  are  in  the  suburb  of  Kinga- 
land  J  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  opposite  the  Quarry  (p.  266). 
Farquhar  wrote  his  comedy  of  'The  Recruiting  Officer'  at  the  Raven 
Hotel  (p.  266). 

Bnviroiii.  Battlefield  Churchy  3l^  M.  to  the  IT.  of  Shrewsbury,  marks 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  overthrew  Hotspur  and  his 
allies  in  1408.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  fought  *a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock'.  About  l»/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
Shelton  Oai^  a  fine  but  now  decayed  tree,  45  ft.  in  girth,  from  which 
Owen  Olendower  is  said  to  hare  watched  the  progress  of  the  contest.  — 
The  ruins  of  Haughmond  Aihey^  4M.  to  theH^.  £.,  founded  about  1100, 
deserve  a  visit.  They  are  in  a  mixed  ITorman  and  Pointed  style ;  the  nave 
of  the  church  has  an  oaken  roof.  Haughmond  Hill  affords  a  fine  view  of 
Shrewsbury.  —  About  5  M.  to  the  8.  E.  lies  Wroxeter,  with  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Vrieonium,  a  'British  Pompeii\  forming 
an  enclosure  with  a  circumference  of  about  3  M.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  burned  by  the  West  Saxons  in  the  6th  cent.,  and  the  skeletons  of 
three  persons  overtaken  by  the  flames  have  been  discovered  among  the 
ruins.  Many  of  the  antiquities  found  here  are  now  in  the  Shrewsbury 
Museum  (p.  266).  —  At  Acton  Bumell,  8  M.  to  the  S.  E.,  is  an  old  castle 
in  which  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  in  1283.  The  church,  restored  in 
1890,  is  a  good  specimen  of  B.E.  work,  inclining  to  Decorated.  The  road 
to  Acton  Bumell  passes  0  M.)  Pitehford  Sall^  a  quaint  half-timbered  man- 
sion of  the  16th  century.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Condover  Hall^ 
BuildwatAUev  (p.  188),  the  WreJcin  (10  M.  •,  p.  265).  Stokeeay  Castle  (p.  181),  etc. 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Heteferd^  see  p.  ISO;  to  Worcester^  see  p.  187; 
to  Chester,  see  B.  40.  —  Shrewsbury  is  a  eonv«nie&t  starting-point  for  a 
vi«it  to  Central  Wales,  see  B.  39. 

39.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Aberystwith.  Central  Wales. 

81  M.  Gambsiav  Bailwat  in  3i^4  bra.  (fares  lis.  6d.,  6s.  9V2(I.).  This 
line  crosses  the  centre  of  Wales,  and  has  direct  connection  from  various 
points  with  the  Southern  Welsh  places  described  in  BB.  35-30  and  the 
Northern  Welsh  places  of  B.  41. 

On  leaving  Shrewsbury  tke  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  rans 
almost  dne  west.  From  (5  M.)  Banwood  a  branch-line  diverges  on 
the  left  to  Mimterley,  Near  (15  M.)  Middletown  we  skirt  the  base 
of  ike Breidden Hills  (to  the  right;  p.  268).  At  (17  M.)  Buttington 
Junction  we  join  the  main  Cambrian  line. 

20  M.  Welihpool  (Royal  Oak;  Bull;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a 
small  town  with  6490  inhab.,  situated  near  the  Severn,  which 
here  becomes  navigable  for  barges.  It  contains  the  l^owysland 
Museum  (10-4,  free),  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  flannel. 
Pine  view  ftom  the  churchyard. 

About  1  H.  to  the  S.  of  Welshpool  stands  "^owya  Oaatle  (shown  in 
the  absence  of  the  family),  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  called 
by  the  Welsh  Ccutell  Goch  (t.  e.  Bed  Castle)  from  the  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  has  been 
much  added  to  and  modernised.  The  dne  gateway  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  round  towers.  The  castle  contains  some  good  portraits  and 
tapestry  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  brought  home 
by  Lord  CUve,  an  ancestor  of  the  Barl.     The  state-bedroom  is  still  kept 
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exactly  as  it  was  wliea  once  ocoupied  by  Charles  n.  Tbe  beautiful  Park 
is  open  to  the  public  (entrance  in  the  main  street  of  Welshpool);  fine 
view  from  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  castle. 

Among  the  other  excursions  that  may  be  made  from  W^shpool  are 
those  to  QuiUJUld^  8  If.  to  the  N.,  with  a  fine  old  church;  to  the  water- 
fall of  the  Rhiw^  near  Berriew,  iVs  M.  to  the  S.,  and  on  to  0  H.)  Jfont- 
gotnery  (see  below);  and  to  the  N.E.  to  (4  H.)  the  Breidden  HilU,  the 
highest  summit  of  which,  MoO-thOol/a^  attains  a  height  of  1900  ft.  On 
Breidden  Sill  (1200  ft.)  is  a  pillar  commemorating  Bodnev^s  victory  over 
the  French  in  1783  (view).  Nearly  all  the  hills  near  Welshpool  are  sur- 
mounted with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 

Fbom  Welshpool  to  Oswestry  and  Gobowen,  19>/b  M.,  railway  in 
V4-IV4  br.  (fares  2s.  6d.,  is.  l^id.).  This  line  passes  through  a  pretty  dis- 
trict, which  would  repay  the  pedestrian,  who,  however,  should  make  a 
detour  through  the  glen  of  the  Tanat.  From  (10  M.)  Llanymynech  (Lion)  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (9  M.)  LlanfylUn  (Wynnstay  Arms),  celebrated  for 
its  ales  and  sweet  bells.  It  is  the  nearest  station  to  (10  M.)  *Pistyll  Khaiadr^ 
the  highest  waterfall  in  Wales,  the  route  to  which  passes  through  (6  M.) 
Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant  (Wynnstay  Arms).  From  Llanrhaiadr  we  may 
also  proceed  to  (10  K.)  Lake  Vyrnwy  (p.  307).  —  iQ  HL.  OuweMtrj  ( Wynnstay 
Arms;  Queen's;  Hail.  R/mt.  Rooms)  ^  an  interesting  old  town  with  8600 
inhab.  and  a  picturesque  church-tower.  At  Old  Oswestry  is  a  British 
Camp.  Oswestry  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  Pistyll 
Rhaiadr  (see  above) ;  a  brake  runs  twice  weekly  (Wed.  A  Sat.)  in  summer 
to  (14  M.)  Llanrhaiadr  (see  above;  fare  2«.,  return  S<.).  —  At  (ISi/sM.) 
Oobcwen  we  reach  the  railway  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester  (see  B.  40). 

26  M.  Montgomery.  The  small  town  of  Kontgomery  (Green 
Dragon),  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  station,  is  interesting 
for  the  finely-situated  ruins  of  the  old  •C(M<Ze,  dating  from  the  lltS 
century.  An  extensive  BritUh  Camp  on  an  adjoining  hill  commands 
a  fine  view.    The  Church  contains  some  old  monuments. 

Offo*a  Dyke,  a  boundary  -  wall  erected  by  King  Offa  of  Mercia  (8th 
cent.) ,  and  extending  from  Flintshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  (p.  174), 
passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Montgomery  (to  the  E.)  and  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  thence. 

From  (30  M.)  AhermuU  a  short  branch-line  diyerges  on  the  left 
to  Kerry y  with  an  Interesting ,  partly  Norman  chnrch.  —  84  M. 
Newtown  (Boards  Head),  a  flannel-manufacturing  town  with  6610 
inhabitants.  The  new  church  contains  a  fine  screen  removed  from 
the  old  cburch.  Hoheri  Owen  (1771-1858),  the  Socialist  (comp. 
p.  490),  was  born,  died,  and  is  burled  here.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S.y  on  the  road  to  Builth,  is  a  fine  waterfall,  75  ft.  high. 

38V2  M.  Moat  Lane  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  oi 
the  line  to  Llanidloes,  Builth,  Brecon,  and  Merthyr  Tydvll  (see 
p.  205).  —  Beyond  (40  M.)  Caersws  the  line  quits  the  Severn  and 
enters  the  pretty  wooded  valley  of  the  Camo.  About  IY2  ^«  ^ 
the  N.E.  of  (45  M.)  Camo  lie  three  picturesque  little  lakes.  We 
now  cross  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (690  ft.).  —  62  M.  Lton- 
hrynmair;  5  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  beautiful  ^Waterfall  of  the 
Twymyn,  140  ft.  high.  — -  From  (661/2  M.)  Cemmes  Road  (Dovey 
Hotel)  a  short  branch- line  runs  through  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Dovey  to  (7  M.)  Dinas  Mawddwy  (Buckley  Arms). 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  £.  of  Dinas  Mawddwy  is  Malhoyd  (Peidarth 
Arms),  a  charmingly-sitttated  Tillage,  with  some  flae  yews  in  the  church- 
yard. Walkers  may  go  on  from  I^inas  Mawddwy  to  (7  M.)  the  Orou  Fox— 
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/m»(p.302)  and  (IO1/2  VL.)  J>oiff€ll4»  (p.  902),  or  cross  the  Bvkh^Orees  Past 
W  (121/s  M.J  Ihmuwehllvn  (p.  dOb)  or  to  (16  X.)  Lake  Vyratay  (p.  907). 

61 V2  M.  MachynUeth  (Wyvmstay  ^  Herbert,  D.  3-5«.,  pens, 
from  50#.  per  week ;  Lion,  R.  &  A.4«.,  pens.  42«.  per  week ;  Eagles, 
near  tlie  station;  Rail.  Rfmt.  BoonuJ^  pronounced  MaehUnthleth,  a 
small  town  with  2000  inhal).,  believed  to  be  the  Roman  Maglona, 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dovey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arran^-Qessel 
(2226  ft.).  It  affords  eonvenient  headquarters  for  excursions,  owing 
to  its  central  situation  and  extensive  railway-communications.  The 
fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  is  good.  The  Welsh  residence  of  the 
Powager  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Plas  Machynlleth  ^  adjoins 
the  town  on  the  S. 

Among  the  favourite  points  within  easy  reach  are  Barmouth  (p.  299j, 
Dolgelley  (p.  302),  Cader  Idris  (p.  806),  Mallwyd  (p.  268),  Llyfnant  Glen 
(p.  270),  Llanidloes  (p.  205),  PUnlimmon  (see  below),  and  Aherystwith  (p.  270). 
The  finest  short  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  Glandovey  (p.  270),  and 
walk  hack  to  (9  M.)  Machynlleth  (see  p.  270). 

From  Machynlleth  a  short  railway  threads  a  pretty  valley  to  (5  M.)  Corria 
or  Abercorris  (Braieh  Ooeh  /nn,  rustic),  whence  a  pleasant  walk  may  be 
taken  to  (11  M.)  Dolgelley.  The  first  part  of  the  road,  as  we  ascend 
to  the  col  (660  ft.),  whence  Cader  Idris  is  well  seen,  is  flauked  with 
slate-quarries.  When  the  Tal-y-Llyn  valley  is  reached  we  turn  to  the 
right.  The  road  skirts  the  E.  cliffs  of  Cader  Idris,  and  beyond  another 
col  reaches  the  Cross  Foxes  Jtm,  Thence  to  &]/i  M.)  DolgsUey,  see  p.  802. 
(A  public  conveyance  plies  from  Corris  to  (4  m!^.)  Tal-y-Llyn  (p.  2 70). J 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (20  M.)  Llanidloes  (p.  206)  is  pretty  at 
each  end,  but  dull  in  the  middle.    It  passes  the  (12  M.)  Stay-orLittU  Iwn. 

The  ascent  of  Plinlimmon  (2469  ft.) ,  which  lies  about  10  M.  to  the 
8.  of  Machynlleth,  may  be  made  from  the  head  of  the  Llyfnant  valley. 
The  view  is  disappointing,  and  the  mountain  has  been  described  as  'sodden 
dreariness".  Duffryn  Castell  Inn  is  SVs  K.  to  the  8.  of  the  summit,  on 
the  high-road  between  Llanidloes  and  Devil's  Bridge. 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (18  M.)  Aherystwith  (p.  270)  is  not  of  great 
Interest,  but  walkers  will  he  repaid  by  going  as  far  as  Llanfihangel  (p.  270) , 
with  digressions  to  the  Llyftiant  Valley  (see  p.  270)  and  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  270), 
the  grave  of  the  Welsh  Homer  (in  all  about  8  M.).  The  route  recom- 
mended is  as  follows.  We  follow  the  hill-road  to  (8M.)  Olas-Pwll  (p.  270), 
but  just  before  reaching  it  diverge  to  the' left  to  (1  M.)  Gallt-y-Bladur 
Fairm  (p.  270)  for  a  view  of  Hstyll-y-Llyn  (p.  270).  From  the  farm  we 
descend  into  the  valley  at  the  "BlMiadr  QorgSy  and  follow  the  track 
leading  down  the  stream  to  the  (4  M.)  main  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  passing  Okmdovey  Station, 
Olandovey  Castle,  and  (2  M.)  Egltoys  Faeh.  At  Furnace^  1/3  M.  farther 
on,  we  leave  the  high-road  and  proceed  through  the  main  valley  Qeft), 
in  a  due  S.  direction,  to  (8  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  270).  Thence  we  may 
either  proceed  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  Tre  Taliesin  (Inn),  on  the  main  road, 
or  continue  in  a  straight  direction  to' (2  M.)  Tal-y~Bont  (]B.oiB\),  which  also 
lies  on  the  main  road,  8  M.  to  the  K.  of  Llanfihangel  (p.  270). 

The  train  now  descends  the  green  valley  of  the  Dyfi  or  Dovey. 
At  (66 V2  M.)  Olandovey  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms)  the 
line  forks ,  the  left  branch  going  to  Aberystwith,  and  the  right 
branch  running  N.  to  Barmouth  (p.  299). 

FxoM  Glandovbt  Junotion  to  BaHmouth  ,  22  M.,  railway  in  1  hr. 
(fares  2^.  lid.,  is.  91/2 d.).  This  heautiful  line  skirts  the  coast  nearly 
the  whole  way.  The  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  is  fine 
at  high-tide.  ~  6  M.  Aberdovey  (Dovey;  Raven;  Britannia),  a  small  water- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey ,  with  good  sands,  a  golf-course. 
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and  a  mild  oUmate.  The  line  here  tami  to  the  K.  «-  10  M.  Towyn 
(Corbet  A  Rtwen^  R.  A  A.  S$.,  D.  3c.  6<f. ;  Wkitehatt),  a  popular  sea-bathing 
resort,  with  an  ancient  church,  which  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  It  con- 
tains ^8t.  Cadfan's  Stone\  a  time-worn  relic,  with  an  Inscription  that 
has  never  been  satisfaotorily  deciphered.  [A  short  railway,  starting  from 
the  Pmdre  StcMon,  1  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  GamhrigB  station,  runs  from 
Towyn  to  (7  M.)  Ahergynolwyn^  about  SVa  M.  beyond  which  is  Tal-y-Llyn 
Hot€l^  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers,  on  a  lake  at  the  S.  base  of  Gader 
Idris ,  whieh  may  be  ascended  hence  by  active  elimbers  in  3  hrs.  The 
rout*  follows  a  small  valley  to  Llyw-y^Gm  (p.  906),  whence  a  steep  climb 
brings  us  direct  to  the  top.]  —  Beyond  Towyn  Cad&r  Idris  soon  comes 
into  view  to  the  right.  f6Vs  M.  Llwyngtoril.  —  20  H.  Barmouth  Junction, 
and  thence  (to  2S  M.)  Barmouth,  see  p.  299. 

From  GlandoYey  Janction  the  Aberystwltli  train  descends  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dovey  to  (661/2  M.)  Qlandovey,  Above  the  station 
is  the  pretty  little  Qlandovey  Castle, 

*FB0M  GLAXDOVBT  to  MAGHrNLLBTH  BT  THB  LLTFNANT  GLBN  AND  PlSTTLL- 

y-Lltn,  9  H.  This  walk  (comp.  p.  369)  is  especially  beautiful  in  autumn* 
From  the  station  we  follow  the  highroad  to  Machynlleth  for  y%K.,'&n6. 
then  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  (sign-post,  'Llyfnant  Valley^.  At  the 
(Vs  M.)  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  track  ascends  through  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  valley,  and  then  descends  to  CX^/t  M.)  Qla^PwU,  a  small 
house  embosomed  among  trees.  At  Glas-Pwll  we  cross  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  tributary  brook  and  immediately  reach  another  bridge  over  the  main 
stream.  The  fall  of  Owm  Bhaiadr  lies  to  our  right,  about  ^4  H.  up  this 
stream,  the  best  route  ascending  on  the  right  bank  («.  «.  to  our  left  as 
we  ascend).  The  gorge  with  the  fall  is  very  picturesque.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  road  at  Glas-Pwll  we  may  scramble  up  the  high  side  of 
the  gorge  and  so  reach  the  road  on  the  "S.  side  of  the  valley,  by  which 
we  proceed  to  the  right  to  0/%  H.)  Qallt-y-Bladur  Farm.  [If  we  return  to 
the  road  at  Glas-Pwll,  we  follow  it  for  160  yds.,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  farm.]  Xear  this  farm  we  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
fall  of  Pittylhy-Llyn,  which  lies  about  IVa^*  to  the  S.;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  nearer.  We  now  return  to  the  (1  M.)  Machynlleth  road,  which  leads 
to  the  N.  of  Glas-Pwll.  After  about  IV4  M.,  at  the  foot  of  a  descent, 
we  cross  a  stream  and  ascend  the  middle  track,  avoiding  those  which  lead 
to  the  right  and  left  through  gates.  After  6  min.  we  pass  some  cottages 
on  the  right  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  Dovey  valley  to  the  left.  The 
road  then  dips  once  more,  but  re-ascends  to  the  f^/i  M.)  point  from  which 
we  make  our  final  descent  to  the  highroad  through  the  Dovey  valley. 
Machynlleth  soon  comes  into  sight;  and  a  well-marked  footpath  to  the 
right,  at  a  cottage,  cuts  off  a  comer.  —  1  M.  Machynlleihy  see  p.  269. 

The  train  now  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Dovey  Estuary,  —  73  M. 
Bort^  (Berth  Hotel ;  Hydropathic  Establishment),  a  small  water- 
ing-place, with  a  sandy  beach  and  a  golf-oonrse.  A  walk  may  be 
token  from  Borth  to  (5  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  269),  with  the  boiial 
calm  of  Tallesln,  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  bards  (6th  cent).  — 
751/2  M.  Uanfihangel  (^.  269),  a  pretty  little  spot;  77  M.  Bow 
Street  The  train  now  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left  and  enters 
(81  M.)  AberystwUh  from  the  S.E. 

Aberystwith  (^Queen's,  Bellevw,  at  both  B.  &  A.  3s.  6(1.,  D.  3s.  6d. , 
Cambria,  new,  at  the  Pier,  Waterloo  Temperance,  all  facing  the  sea  ; 
*Lion  or  Oogerddan  Arms,  an  old-fashioned  house,  Talbot,  both  in 
the  town;  White  Horse;  SmiiKs;  Lodging  Houses),  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ystwilh  and  Bhtidol,  which  here  unite  just  before 
entering  the  sea ,  is  a  watering-place  with  6700  inhabitonts.    The 
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beach ,  which  is  well  adapted  foi  bathing  and  yields  cornelians, 
agates,  and  other  pebbles,  is  flanked  by  a  Marine  Ptommadej  end- 
ing at  a  pier  (adm.2(i.).  To  the  S.W.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  descend- 
ing «brnptly  to  the  sea,  are  the  rains  of  an  old  Castle^  erected  by 
Gilbert  de  Strongbow  at  the  beginning  of  the  i2th  cent.,  and  finally 
destroyed  by  Gro^welL  The  grounds  afford  an  admirable  Tiew  of 
the  Welsh  mountains,  including  (in  clear  weather)  Snowdon.  Ad- 
joining the  castle  grounds  stands  the  University  College  of  Wales 
(300  students),  an  imposing  though  somewhat  irregular  building, 
opei^ed  in  1872  (adm.  6d.;  during  ▼aoation  dally,  10-1  and  2-5,  at 
other  times  3-5).  At  the  N.  end  of  the  bay  is  a  Hostel  for  Lady^ 
iStudents,  belonging  to  the  college. 

Pen  Olais  or  (hnaiUuHon  Mill  (450ft.).  to  the  N.  of  tke  town,  u  a 
good  point  of  yiew.  —  Walks  way  be  taken  to  (1  H.)  Pm  JDinai  (400  ft.), 
with  a  column  in  memory  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington ;  to  (3V4  ^)  -^H*- 
TFVen  and  (^H.)  Twll  Twrw,  or  the  Monies  Covey  both  on  the  coast  to  the 
8.;  to  Lkmbadem'Fatery  with  its  fine  church,  1  H.  inland;  and  to  Nant 
Eoty  4  H.  to  the  S.£.  A  railway-excursion  may  also  be  made  to  Strata 
Florida  (p.  209). 

1^0  one  should  miss  the  excursion  to  (12  H.)  the  Devitt  Bridge^  to 
which  brakes  ply  daily  in  summer  (return-fare  4<.),  returning  (16  H.)  via 
Pant  Erwyd.  A  mail-cart,  starting  at  8  a.m.  (fare  3<.,  return  4«.).  also 
conveys  passengers.  The  direct  road  follows  the  ridge  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bheidol,  affording  pleasant  views.  The  brakes  stop  at  the 
DeoiPs  Bridge  Eotel  (B.  A  A.  df.;  cold  luncheon,  including  admission  to 
the  Falls,  3«.  6d.),  close  to  the  bridge.  The  ^Font-y-Xynaoh,  or  Devil's 
Bridge,  is  a  small  bridge  constructed  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  in 
the  ilth  or  12th  cent,  over  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Mynach^  at  its  junction 
with  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Rheidol.  Both  rivers  form  beautiful  water- 
falls near  the  junction.  The  old  bridge  Is  now  surmounted  by  another 
added  in  1753,  but  is  well  seen  from  below.  Most  of  the  best  view-points 
are  within  the  grounds  (adm.  1«.)  of  the  hotel.  Walkers  should  visit  the 
*Par*on"4  Bridge^  which  spans  the  Bheidol  gorge  IVs  M.  farther  up  (to  the 
K.).  On  the  road  just  above  (on  the  left  bank)  is  the  church  of  Tspytty 
Cynfyn^  which  the  excursion-brakes  pass  on  their  return  to  Aberystwith ; 
and  l^/s  M.  farther  on  is  Poni  Enoyd  (Inn),  in  front  of  which  the  river 
flows  through  a  rocky  *guf ,  forming  falls  of  some  size  after  rain.  -^  About 
4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  Bafod^  a  large  mansion  in  a 
well-wooded  park.  Near  It  is  the  church  of  Eglwyg-Newyddy  containing 
a  fine  monument  by  Ohantrey.  From  Hafod  we  may  descend  the  valley  of 
the  Y§iwi1h^  passing  Pont  Rhyd-y-Oroes  (Inn),  to  (TVs  M.)  Traweeoed,  whence 
we  may  return  to  Aberystwith  by  train.  —  Strata  Florida  (p.  200)  is  6  M. 
to  the  8.  of  Hafod. 

A  mall-cart  also  runs  daily  from  Aberystwith  to  (1611.)  Aberayronip.  209). 

From  Abarystwith  to  Carnarvon,  comp.  BB.  41b  and  41c. 

40.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Chester. 

a.  Vid  WhitckureK 

43  H.  L.  S.  W.  Bailwat  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6<.  Qd.,  4<.,  dt.  ^y^d.). 

The  first  stations  are  HadnaU,  Yotton,  and  (12  M.)  Wem.  The 
notorious  Judge  Jeffreys  (1643-89)  was  created  Baron  Wem  by 
James  II.  ^  21^/2  M.  Whitchnrch  (Victoria;  Swan)^  a  town  with 
4000  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  the  Cambrian  Railway  to  Elles- 
mere,  Whittington,  and  Oswestry  (p.  268)  and  of  the  L.  N.  W. 
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line  to  Orewe"(p.  351).  The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Tal- 
bot, first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  killed  at  Bordeaux  in  1463.  -About 
4  M*  to  the  N.E.  is  Combermere' Abbey,  thereat  of  Viscount  Com- 
bermere,  with  a  fine  park  (open  to  visiter's)  and  a  large  lake  or 
mere,  the  pike-fishing  in  which  is  famous.  —  The  following  sta- 
tions are  unimportant.  ^  43  M.  Chester y  see  p.  273. 

b.  VidBuabon. 

13  H.  Railway  (Great  Western)  In  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6<.  M.,  4<.,  Se. 
2V2<7.).  Thifl  line,  skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  North  WaJes,  is  mo;e  at* 
jtractivje  than  the  one  above  described,  especially  in  the  Dee  valley. 

*  The  train  leaves  the  Severn  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  battle- 
field of  Shrewsbury  (p.  267).  Beyond  (71/4  M.)  Baschureh,  a  Tillage 
with  remains  of  a  British  hill- fort,  we  traverse -a  flat  and  marshy 
district.  The  Breidden  Hills  are  visible  in  the  distance,  with  Rod- 
ney's monument  (p.  268).  —  16  M.  Whitting^ton,  a  prettily-situated 
village,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  is  also  a  station  on  the 
line  from  Oswestry  to  Whitchurch  (p.  271). 

Near  (18  M.)  Oobowen,  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Oswestry  and 
Welshpool  (see  p.  268),  we  cross  Waifs  Dyke,  an  embankment  re- 
semblilig  Offa's  Dyke,  and  supposed  like  it  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Mercian  Saxons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Britons.  Near 
(20  M.)  Preesgweene  the  train  crosses  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Ceiriog,  here  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and  Wales,  by  a 
viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  211/4  M.  CMffc  (♦Hand  Hotel),  a  prettily- 
situated  village  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oeiriog. 

Chirk  Castle  (p.  310)  lies  ly*  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  To  the 
left  of  the  road  we  have  a  view  of  the  fine  aqueduct  and  viaduct  cros- 
sing the  valley  of  the  Geiriog  (see  p.  810).  There  is  also  a  footpath 
from  Chirk  to  the  Castle,  which  is  nearly  Vs  H.  shorter  than  the  road, 
—  About  1  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Chirk,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
is  Brynkinalt,  the  seat  of  Lord  Trevor,  partly  built  by  Inlgo  Jones.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  spent  many  of  his  holidays  here  when  a  boy  (adm. 
to  grounds  by  order  obtained  at  the  Hand  Hotel).  ^'  Tramway  ftom 
Chirk  to  Qlyn  Ceiriog,  see  p.  810. 

Beyond  (231/2  M.)  Cefn  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by 
a  viaduct  145  ft.  high  and  1450  ft  long,  commanding  an  exquisite 
♦View  in  both  directions.  To  the  left  is  Poni-y-CysyUtau  (p.  311), 
In  the  distance  are  the  Befwyn  Mu,  On  the  right  we  skirt  Wynn- 
stay  Park  (see  p.  311),  with  its  fine  old  oaks. 

25  M.  Buabon  (Wynnstay  Arms;  BaiL  Bfmt.  Booms),  near 
which  are  some  important  iron  and  coal  mines,  is  the  Junction  of 
the  railway  to  Llangollen,  Corwen,  and  Dolgelley  (see  R.  41c).  The 
church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family.  The  valley 
of  the  Deo  and  other  environs  afford  numerous  charming  walks. 

The  line  now  runs  parallel  with  Offa's  Dyke  and  WatVs  Dyko, 
through  a  district  abounding  In  coal  and  Iron,  To  the  right,  near 
Wrexham,  is  Erddig  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill. 

30  M.  Wrexham  (Wynnstay  Arms),  a  well-built  market-town. 
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with  13,000  Inhab. ,  8ometim«s  called  the  metropolis  of  North 
Wales,  The  handsome  *Church^  built  in  1472  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  bnildlng,  contains  two  monuments  by  Roubiliac ;  the  tower, 
9  added  in  1506,  is  adorned  with  numerous  figures  of  saints.  Outside 
tbe  church,  to  the  W.  of  the  tower,  is  the  tomb  of  Elihu  Yale  (1648- 
1721),  founder  of  Yale  College  in  the  United  States.  The  quaint 
epitaph,  restored  In  1874  by  the  authorities  of  Yale  College,  begins : 

'Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred.  In  Africa  travelled,  in  Asia  wed 
Where  long  he  liv*d  and  thrived,  in  London  Dead. 
Much  good  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  all's  even 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy^s  gone  to  heaven.^ 

Fboh  Wbbxham  to  Ellbshsre,  13  M.,  branch-railway  in  V2  h'*?  pass- 
ing three  intermediate  stations.  —  13  M.  Elleamere  ( Bridgewaier  Arms ; 
Red  Lion)  is  a  picturesque  little  town  with  an  interesting  church  (recently 
restored)  and  a  small  lake. 

Fboh  Wbexham  to  Bibkenhbad  and  Livebpool  ,  38  M.,  railway  in 
iV<'i*/«  b'-  (fares  \s.  iQd.j  2c.  ^dJ).  This  line  affords  a  direct  route  between 
North  Wales  and  Liverpool.  —  2  M.  Bridge  End.  3  H.  Caergiorley  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Caergtcrk  Castle.  At  (4  M.)  Hope  we  intersect  the  line  from 
Chester  to  Mold  (p.  981).  —  6  M.  Buckley  Jtenction.  7  M.  Bawarden  (Glynne 
Arms),  the  nearest  railway-station  for  Sowar  den  Castle  (p.  281).  10  M. 
Connah's  Quay  dk  Shoiion  is  the  junction  of  a  line' to  Chester  (Northgate  Sta- 
tion j  see  below),  which,  like  the  Birkenhead  line,  is  carried  across  the 
Dee  by  means  of  a  swing-bridge  527  ft.  in  length.  —  Our  line  now  traverses 
the  peninsular  portion  of  Cheshire  known  as  the  Wirral  via  Neston  &  Park- 
gate  (p.  283),  Bamston^  and  Upton.  —  From  (24  M.)  Bidston  some  trains 
van  to  (26V2  M.)  Seactrnibe^  whence  ferry-steamers  cross  the  Mersey  to  Liver- 
pool. Others  run  via  Birkenhead  Docks  and  through  the  Mersey  Tunnel  (comp. 
p.  336)  to  the  Central  Station  at  Liverpool. 

Another  branch-line  runs  from  Wreocham  to  (6  M.)  Brymbo. 

33  M.  Oresford,  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Warren  (1807-77), 
author  of  *Ten  Thousand  a  Year',  with  a  fine  cshurch.  The  line 
rune  nearly  parallel  with  the  Alyn ,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  Clwydian  Hills  (p.  273).  40  M. 
SaUney,  with  extensiye  works.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Dee  by  a 
huge  cast-iron  bridge,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 

^^  42  M.  ChMtar*  —  Kailwuy  Stations.  General  atoHon  (PI.  F,  G,  i), 
^  an  erxtensiva  and  handsome  building,  used  in  common  by  the  L.  N.  W. 
J5  R.  and  the  (J.  W.  B.,  V«  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  (to  the  N.  E.).  — 
^1^  NorihgaU  SiaHon  (Pi.  D,  i),  Victoria  Boad,  for  the  'Cheshire  Lines'.  — 
^^  lA^er^ool  Road  (beyond  PI.  C.  1),  a  suburban  station  for  the  line  to  Wrex-* 
ha,m,  etc.  —  The  hotel-omnibnses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  *Qbo8vbmob  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Eaatgate,  a  modern  building  in  the 
old  timbered  style,  B.  &  A.  5s.,  B.  2«.,  D.  6s.  •,  *Qdbbn  (PI.  b;  F,  1),  connect- 
ed by  a  covered  way  with  the  General  Station,  B.  ftA.  4s.6d.;  Blossoms, 
just  outside  the  East  Gate  (PI.  E,  3),  commercial,  B.  &  A.  Ss.  ^  Hop  Pole  ;  ■ 
Gbbbn  Dbaooh;  Westmikbtbb  Tehpbbancb,  B.  2».,  A.  Is.,  pens.  8«. 

Bestaurants.  Bolland^  40  Foregate  St.   (also  confectioner)-.   City  Qrili; 
^)     14  Foregate  St.  \  Railway  Restaurant.^  at  the  General  Station. 
^7^         Oabs.    For  1-2  pers.  Is.  per  mile;  6(1.  for  each  1/2  M.  additional (  3-6 
f^^    pers.  Is.  6«I.  and  Qd.\  per  hour  2s.  6d.;  each  addit.  V«  ^^'  ^-    ^'^^^  and 
^       a  half  between  midnight  and  6a.m.    "So  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 
R,^  Tramway  from   the  General  Station  through   the  town  to   Grosvenor 

'  Bridge^  Eaton  Pari  (fares  8d.  inside,  2d,  outside),  and  Saltney, 

1^         ttoamoni  (small),    starting  near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  ply  np  the 
^  Babdbkkb's  Great  Britain.    4th  Edit.  18 
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Dee  in  summer  to  (S  H.)  Eccletton  Ferry  (6d.),  JSatim  Bridff4  (Sd.,  rettirn 
l4.)i  and  \F'arfuio». 

Boats  on  tlie  Dee  Qd.  to  3<.  per  hour,  4-20s.  per  day,  according  to 
the  aize ;  charges  doubled  on  Bank  Holidays.  —  Swimming  Baths,  in  the 
Dee,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge.  —  Horse  BAoes  on  the  Roodee  (p.  3f75) 
in  May.  —  Post  Office  (PI.  E,  d),  St.  John  Street.  —  Booksellers,  PhiUipson 
&  Qolder^  Eastgate  Row  (also  photographs,  etc.). 

Chester^  the  capital  of  Cheshire  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  37,100  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  !>€€,  a  few  miles  above  its  estuary,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
quaint  and  mediseval-looking  town  in  England.  Strangers  arriving 
in  Liverpool  should  unquestionably  devote  a  day  to  this  most 
interesting  little  city ,  even  though  unable  to  extend  their  tour 
into  North  "Wales,  of  which  Chester  forms  the  usual  portal.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  modern  improvements  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  Chester  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  most  of  which  has  been  lost  through  the  silting 
up  of  the  Bee.  Monthly  markets  are  lield  for  the  sale  of  Cheshire 
«heese  in  the  Cheese  Market  (PL  D,  3),  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

History.    Whether  or  not  a  settlement  of  the  early  Britons  occupied 
the  place  of  modem  Chester  is  uncertain,  but  the  Romans  at  once  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  the  position,  and  for   four   centuries,  beginning 
about  A.  D.  60,  2)«t?a,  or  the  camp  upon  the  Dee,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  XX^  Legion.    Its  claim  to  rank  as  a  eolonia  has  not  been 
established ,  but  its  very  name ,  a  softened   form   of  the  Saxon  eeaster, 
meaning  the  camp  (Latin    ecutra),    proves  its  importance  as  a  military 
post.    Tbe  original  Saxon  name  in   its  full  form  was,  however,  Laeg€- 
eeaster^  which  like  the  Welsh   Gaerleon,  was  a  translation  of  the  later 
Roman  name,   Castra   or  Civitas  Legionwn.    Innumerable  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  (p.  279).     After  the  departure  of  the  Romana, 
Chester  was  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Welsh,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes. 
In  607  it  was  destroyed  by  jEthelfrith  of  Xorthumbria,  who  on  the  same 
occasion  massacred  the  1200  monks  of  Bangor  Isycoed,   *the  last  great 
victory  of  English  heathendom  over  British  Christianity.'    It  may  then, 
according  to  one  view,  have  lain   desolate  for  nearly  three  centuries,  till 
the  Danes  found  refuge  in  it  in  894  and  maintained  it  for  a  year  against    ^ 
King  Alfred.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  jBth4ir8d  of  Mercia  and 
his  wife  JSthel/laed,  who  extended  the  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the  site  of 
the  castle.   Chester  was  the  last  English  city  to  yield  (in  1070)  to  William      ' 
the  Conqueror,  who  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  Palatine  Earl  of   ^ 
Chester,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  curbing  his  Welsh  neigh-     ^, 
bours.    The  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown  under  Henry  III.  (1387),  and     ^^ 
still  furnishes  a  title  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne.    In  the  Great  Civil 
War  the  citizens  held  out  stoutly  for  Charles  I.   for  two  years  (1644-46), 
but  were  finally  starved  into  surrender.    The  present  bishopric  of  Chester 
dates  from   the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  (1641) ,  though  the  see  of  Lichfield    • 
was  transferred  to  Chester  for  a  few  years  in  the  11th  cent.  (1075-86),    f" 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  were  as  oftan  as    {^ 
not  called  bishops  of  Chester. 

Chester  still  bears  distinct  traces  of  its  origin  in  a  Roman 
castrum  ,  and  the  older  part  of  it  forms  >»n  oblong,  intersected  by 
two  main  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  ether  and  surrounded  by 
walls,  a  walk  round  which  forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  city. 
The  present  *Walls,  constructed  of  red  sandstone ,  axe  not  older  ^ 
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than  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  even  the  foundations 
contain  any  work  of  an  earlier  period.  On  three  sides,  howeyer,  the 
line  of  the  Raman  walls  is  followed,  while  the  S.  wall  has  been 
pushed  considerably  forward.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  nearly  2  M., 
and  the  payed  footway  on  the  top,  4-6  ft.  in  width,  affords  a  de- 
lightful walk,  commanding  admirable  yiews  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.   The  gates  are  modem. 

Walk  round  the  WaUs.  Leaving  the  Genera  I  Railway  Station  (PI.  F  G,  1), 
we  pass  through  City  Boad  and  Foregate  Street,  and  reach  the  walls  at  ^/z  M.) 
the£A8T  Gate  (PI.  E,3).  Here  we  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the 
walls  towards  the  K.  (right),  obtaining  almost  at  once  a  splendid  view  of  a 
the  O&thedral  (p.  276).    At  the  N.  £.  angle  of  the  walls  is  the  Pheenix  Tower  |r 
(PL  D,  2 ;  adm.  id.)^  the  most  interesting  of  those  still  remaining,  with  an  in-  '  \ 
scription  recording  that  Charles  I.  hence  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  troops     i 
on  Bowton  Moor  in  1646.    The  view  from  the  top  includes  the  ruined  castle   i 
of  Beeston  (p.  281),  on  a  hill  10  M.  to  the  S.  E.    Along  the  N.  wall,  part*  <w 
of  which  seems  of  earlier  workmanship  than  the  rest  (possibly  Norman), .  ■^ 
runs  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  moat.  '^^ 
After  crossing  the  Iforth  Gate  (PI.  C,  2)  we  reach  a  watch-tower  called  Mor-  ^^ 
ganCt  Mount  (PI.  C,  2  ;  *View  from  the  platform,  including  Moel  Fammau  and 
Flint  Castle),  and  then,  a  little  further  on,  Pemberten's  Parlour^  a  semicircu-   ^-  f 
lar  tower,  with  an  inscription  recording  repairs  made  on  the  walls  in  1701.. 
Beyond  Pemberton's  Parlour  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  wall  forCs^. 
the  railway,  elose  to  Bonwaldesthome"*  Tower  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  N.  W.  angle  .    '  ^ 
of  the  old  city.     This  tower  is  now  used  as  a  museum  (adm.  6(2.);  and' f^    r\^ 
there  are  also  some  Boman  remains  (hypocaust,   columns,  etc.)  in  the  \\    ^  \ 
little   garden    at   its   foot.     Bonwaldesthorne's  Tower  is  connected  with  %  ,   \ 
the  out -lying  Water  Tower^  to  which  ships  used  to  be  moored  in  the     '> 
days  when    the  tidal  waters  of  the  Dee  washed  the  walls    of  Chester. 
From  the  top  of  the  Water  Tower  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  estuary  of  *  .. 
the  Dee  and  the  Welsh  Mts.  Proceeding  towards  the  S..  we  again  cross  the..^  \ 
railway,  and,  after  passing  over  the  Water  Gate  (PI.  B,4),  obserye  below  us    >  ^ 
(right)  the  Roodee  or  Roodeye  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  5),  a  picturesque  race-course  k 
(see  p.  274).    The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  cross  erected  to  mark        , 
the  spot  where  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found,  which  had  been  thrown        ' 
into  the  Dee  by  the  sacrilegious  natives  of  Hawarden.    In  front  is  Gros- 
venor  Bridge,  crossing  the  Dee  in  a  single  bold  span  of  200  ft.,  said  to 
be  the  largest  stone  arch  in  Europe,  and  exceeded  only  by  one  of  220  ft. 
in  the  United  States.    Within  the  walls,  at  their  8.W.  angle,   is  the 
Castle  (see  p.  280).     The  wall  now  skirts  the  Dee,  and  at  Bridge  Gate 
(PL  D,  5)  we  pass  the  picturesque  Old  Bridge^  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  the 
huge  Mills  of  Bee,  which  have  existed  here  in  one  form  or  another  foe  800 
years.    On  the  left  we  get  a  good  view,  from  the  Bridge  Gate,  of  the  Bear 
and  Billet  Inn  (p.  276).    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  King  Edgcur^s 
Field,  containing  the  so-called  Edgar^s  Cave,  with  a  rude  Boman  sculpture. 
The  story  goes  that  in  971  King  Edgar  of  Mercia  was  rowed  from  this  point 
to  St.  John^s  Ghnreh  by  six  subject  kings  or  chieftains.    Farther  up,  the 
Dee  is  crossed  by  a  Suspension  Bridge  (PL  F,  4).    At  the  point  where  the 
wall  again  turns  to  the  N.  we  ascend  the  Wishing  Steps,  as  to  which  tra- 
dition declares  that  he  who  can  rush  up  and  down  these  steps  seven  times 
without  taking  breath  may  very  deservedly  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
any  wish  he  may  form.     From  the  next  part  of  the  wall,  the  only  part 
where  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  against  it,  we  have  a  view  to  the  right 
of  St.  John's  Church  (p.  279)  and  the  Bishop's  Palace.    Crossing  the  New 
Gate  (PL  E,  4),  we  now  regain  the  Bast  Gate,  where  we  started. 

The  most  characteristic,  and  indeed  the  unique,  feature  of  Chester 
consists  in  the  *Bows,  found  in  the  four  main  streets  converging  ^t    ~^' 
the  market-cross.    In  the  Eastgate,  Bridge ,  and  Watergate  Streets 
(PL  0,  D,  3)  the  Rows  appear  as  continuous  galleries  or  arcades  occn- 
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pying  tlie  place  of  the  front  roomfi  of  the  flist  floors  of  the  houses 
lining  the  streets,  the  eelling  of  the  ground  floor  forming  the  foot-> 
path,  while  the  upper  stories  form  the  roof.  These  covered  passages 
are  approached  from  the  street  by  flights  of  steps  and  contain  a 
second  row  of  shops,  those  In  Eastgate  Row  being  the  most  attractive 
in  the  city.  In  Northgate  (PI.  0, 2,  D,  2, 8)  the  rows  occupy  the  ground- 
floor  and  recall  the  arcades  of  Bern  and  Thnu.  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Rows  are  in  Eastgate  and  Bridge  Street,  the  most  qnaint 
of  all  being  the  Scotch  Row  on  the  W.  side  of  the  latter.  The 
^  Watergate  Rows  are  somewhat  less  interesting ,  but  the  street  con- 
tains the  three  finest  specimens  of  the  old  timber -built  houses,  in  \ 
the  number  of  which  Chester  excels  all  other  English  cities.  God'ij 
Providence  House  (PI.  D,  3),  to  the  left  (S.),  is  so  called  from  the 
inscription  it  bears,  which  is  said  to  be  a  grateful  commemoration  of 
immunity  from  the  plague  in  the  17th  century.  The  house  was  orig- 
inally built  in  1662,  and  in  1862  it  was  carefully  reconstructed  in 
the  old  style  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  old  materials.  Farther 
on,  on  the  same  side,  is  Bishop  Lloyd^s  House  (PI.  0,  3 ;  1615),  with 
a  richly  carved  and  pargeted  front.  Passing  the  end  of  Nicholas  St. 
and  turning  down  a  small  entry  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  *Si€tniey 
House  or  Palace  (PI.  C,  4;  1591),  the  oldest  timber  house  of  im- 
portance in  Chester,  originally  the  town-residence  of  the  Stanleys 
(now  divided  into  small  tenements).  The  Tachl  Irm  (PI.  0,  4), 
where  Swift  once  lodged,  is  also  in  Watergate  St.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  stands  Triniiy  Church  (PI.  C,  8),  containing  the 
tombs  of  Matthew  Henry  (d.  1714),  the  commentator,  and  Thomas 
Pamell  (d.  1718),  the  poet. 

The  Bear  A  Billet  Inn ,  at  the  foot  of  Bridge  St.  (PI*  l>i  6),  was  for- 
merly the  town-mansion  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  The  Falcon  Am*,  Ib 
Bridge  St.,  has  recently  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.  The  antiquarian 
should  visit  the  vaulted  crypts  in  the  basements  of  bouses  in  Eastgate 
St.  (No.  34),  Watergate  St.  (Kos.  il  A  13),  and  Bridge  St.  (No.  12).  They 
belonged  to  old  religious  houses  formerly  on  the  same  ^tes,  and  appar* 
ently  date  from  the  iSth  century.  At  l^o.  S9,  Bridge  St.,  the  remains  of 
a  Boman  hypocaust  are  still  in  ntu, 

\  The  *Gath6dral  (PI.  D,  3),  which  lies  near  the  centre  of  tke  city, 
and  is  approached  by  Northgate  St.  and  Werburgh  St.,  is  bniit  of 
new  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  and  embraces  de- 
tails of  various  styles  of  architecture,  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendic- 
ular. A  careful  restoration  of  the  entire  edifice  has  been  carried  out 
since  1868  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Sir  A« 
Blomfield.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows :  length 
355  ft.,  width  75  ft.,  across  the  transepts  200  ft.,  height  78  ft., 
tower  127  ft.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  to  visitors  daily 
till  6  or  6  p.  m.  according  to  the  season;  adm.  to  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,  and  chapter-house  6(2.  each ,  or  2s.  6(2.  for  a  party  of  5-15 ; 
to  the  Norman  crypt  6(2.  each;  to  the  tower  Is.  each,  or  2«.  6d. 
for  5.    The  daily  services  are  at  10.  15  a.  m.  and  4.15  p.  m. ;  on 
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Bun.  at  3.30  (no  sennon)  and  6.80  p.m.  also.   Otgan  recital  on  Sun. 
after  ike  eyening  serrice. 

The  aite  of  Ohester  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  already  occupied 
by  a  Christian  church  in  the  Roman  period,  and  afterwards  by  a  Saxon 
charch  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  SS.  Oswald  and  Werburgh.  The  relics 
of  the  latter  saint,  who  was  an  abbess  of  Ely  in  the  8th  cent.,  were  brought 
hither  by  Klfreda^  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  in  the  year  876.  The  convent 
was  transformed  into  a  Benedictine  abbey  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  280),  with 
the  aid  of  monks  from  Bee  in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Anselm, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  extensive  abbey  was  not  com- 
pleted  tUl  nearly  200  years  after  the  death  of  Lupus  (d.  1101),  and  the 
Norman  church  which  he  founded  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  more  than 
.  a  century  before  its  re-erection  in  the  Gothic  style  was  undertaken.  Parts 
>f  of  the  Norman  building  still  exist,  however,  in  the  present  cathedral 
(see  below).  The  next  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  church  are  the  B.  E.  ^( 
Lady  Chapel  and  Chapter  House  (1206-1270).  The  greater  part  of  the  choir 
is  of  the  early -Dec.  period,  with  geometrical  tracery;  while  ti&e  central 
tower,  the  w.  front,  Mid  the  upper  parts  of  the  nave  and  S.  transept 
are  laie-Perp.  (ca.  1485-90).  The  abbey-church  of  St.  Werburgh  became 
the  cathedral  of  Chester  in  1641  (comp.  above).  Considerable  remains  of 
the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  still  exist  (see  post),  and  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  monastic  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city-wall  to  the  E.,  whence  an  interesting  historical 
study  may  be  made  of  the  different  forms  of  tracery  in  the  windows,  from 
the  E.E.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  late-Perp.  of  the  clerestory  of  the  8. 
transept.  The  W.  front  contains  a  fine  Perp.  window,  but  its  general  effect 
is  somewhat  poverty-stricken,  and  it  is  besides  partly  masked  by  its  struc- 
tural connection  with  the  King''s  School,  a  fine  modem  building  by  Blom- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  which  itself  replaced  the 
abbot's  lodging.  Among  the  other  notaole  points  of  the  exterior  are  the 
Tudor  S.  W.  Porch  with  its  parvise,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  curious 
insertion  of  a  doorway  in  the  structure  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
W.  aisle  of  the  S.  transept ,  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  8.  choir-aisle 
with  its  remarkable  steeple-like  roof  (restored  by  Scott  from  andent  in- 
dications), and  the  fine  toothed  ornamentation  on  the  cornice  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  —  In  the  modem  corbels  on  the  S.  front  are  grotesque  portraits  of 
tMr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  other  allusions  to  recent  times. 
*T'  Interior.  Entering  by  the  8.  Doonoa^^  we  find  ourselves  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  Nave,  which  is  raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  best  pMnt  for  a  general  view  of  the  interior, 
the  rich  warm  colour  of  the  stone  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
elevated  W.  part  of  the  nave  is  late-Perp.,  while  the  rest  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave  and  also  the  8.  aisle  and  the  8.  transept  are  in  the  Dec.  style.  The  . 
wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  on  which  are  some  fine  mosaics  of  Scriptural  scenes^-^ 
presented  in  1886,  is  Norman,  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  an  interesting 
fragment  of  the  Norman  church ,  restored  as  a  baptistery.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  aisle  is  a  Norman  doorway,  leading  to  the  cloisters.  The  fan- 
vaulting  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  and  was  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The 
large  boss  in  the  centre  bears  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Earl  of 
Chester).  At  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  the  Consistory  Court,  with 
Jacobean  fittings.  Two  flags  suspended  at  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  wall  of 
the  nave  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  —  The  N.  Tbansbpt, 
which  we  enter  by  passing  under  the  handsome  modem  organ-screen, 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  examples  it  contains  of  early  and  late  Norman 
workmanship,  the  lower  and  earlier  portion  showing  much  smaller  stones 
and  much  wider  joints.  The  windows  and  the  flat  roof  are  Perp.  ad- 
ditions. Thia  transept  contains  the  modern  monument  of  Biohop  Pearson  ^ 
(d.  168Q),  the  learned  author  of  the  'Exposition  of  the  Creed\  The  stained 
windows  are  modem.  A  memorial  to  Randolph  CeUdecott  (1846-86),  the 
artist,  was  placed  here  in  1883.  —  The  South  Tkansbpt,  as  large  as  the 
^hoir  and  four  timet'  as  large  as  the  N*  transept,  is  a  c^urioua  result  of  the 
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dUpntef  between  monMtlo  and  ieeuler  clergy  wMcih  formerly  played  se 
large  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  The  monks  of  St. 
Werbnrgh,  anxions  to  extend  their  church,  were  unable  to  build  towards 
the  K.  on  account  of  the  monastery-buildings,  and  could  do  so  towards 
the  8.  only  by  annexing  the  neighoouring  parish-church  of  St.  Oswald. 
To  effect  this  scheme  they  gave  the  parishioners  a  new  church  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  ultimately  in  the  14-15th  cent,  built  the  present  8. 
transept,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  St.  Oswald's.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  10th  cent.,  however,  the  monks  were  compelled  to  re-admit 
the  parishioners  to  their  old  place  of  worship;  and  down  to  1880  the 
8.  transept  was  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
and  used  as  a  parish-church.  Another  church  (St.  Thomas's)  has  now 
again  been  erected  for  parochial  use,  the  partition  has  been  removed,  and 
the  transept  has  been  partly  restored. 

*Choib.    The  early -Dec.  architecture  of  the  choir  is  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  nave.    The  triforium,  only  indicated  in  the  nave,  is  here    ., 
a  distinct  feature.    The  *Stalls  (lOth  cent.)  are  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  s^ 
of  wood-carving  of  the  kind  in  England ,  equalled  if  anywhere  by  those    j 
at  Lincoln  alone.    The  Episcopal  Throne  ^  the  Pulpit  ^  the  rich  marble 
flooring^  and  the  painted  oak  vaulting  are  all  modem.    The  Altar  is  con- 
structed of  olive,  oak.  and  cedar-wood  from  Palestine,  and  the  tesselated 
border  in  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  composed  of  fragments  from  the  Temple 
enclosure   at   Jerusalem.    Most  of  the   metal  work  in  the  choir  is  by 
Skidmore  of  Coventry.    The  large  candelabra  by  the  altar  are  of  Italiftn  A 
einciuecento  work.  —  The  N.  Aisle  of  the  choir  still  contains  a  few  relics  ^ 
of  the  original  Norman  building,  such  as  the  base  of  an  old  pier  at  the 
W.  endf  and  the  point  where  the  Norman  apse  ended  is  indicated  by  a 
line  of  dark  marble  in  the  floor.    The  present  E.  end  of  the  aisle  is 
late-Perp,  (ca.  1600).    The  interesting  little   Canons'  Vestry y  now  entered 
from  this  alslej^but  originally   from   the  N.  transept,   is  partly  E.  E., 
partly  Norman  (w.  side).    The  8.  Aisle  now  again  terminates  in  an  apse, 
restored  as  a  memorial   of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  the  railway-contractor, 
and  reproducing  the  original  form  of  the  E.  E.  choir.    In  the  middle  ot  J 
this  aisle  is  a  tomb,  which  an  absurd  tradition  describes  as  that  of  Emp.   T 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  (d.  1106),  who  is  really  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires;  it  ts  probably  the  resting-place  of  an  abbot.    Near  the  8.  doi>r 
of  this  aisle  is  a  tomb  believed  to  be  that  of  Ralph  Higden  (d.  ca.  1967), 
author  of  the  *Polychronicon\ 

The  *LADr  Chapel,  now  entered  from  the  N.  choir-aisle  by  a  door- 
way occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the  original  windows,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  pure  E.  E.,  restored  in  the  original  style.  The  chapel  to 
the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  formerly  sheltered  the  shrine  and  relics  of  8t. 
Werburgh,  and  now  contains  the  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Qraham  (d.  1886). 

The  TowKR,  the  lower  part  of  which  seems  to  be  of  the  iith  cent.,  while 
the  upper  part  is  Perp.,  commands  a  good  view  (fee  Is.;  see  p.  27o). 

The  *  (Chapter  House  and  its  vestibule,  entered  either  from  the  K. 
transept  or  from  the  cloisters,  are  also  in  the  E.  E.  style,  and  are  some- 
what earlier  than  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  which  they  vie  in  beauty.  In 
the  vestibule  we  should  notice  the  graceful  way  in  which  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  run  continuously  up  to  the  vaulting,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  capitals.  The  Chapter  House,  which  like  other  early  chapter-houses 
is  rectangular,  contains  the  cathedral-library.  The  modem  stained  glass 
in  the  fine  K.  window,  depicting  the  history  of  St.  Werburgh,  is  the  best 
.  in  the  cathedral.    The  side-windows  have  double  mulUons. 

Cloistkks  and  Rkpkctort.  The  conventual  buildings  of  St.  Werburgh 
lie  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  instead  of  occupying  the  more  usual  posi- 
tion to  the  8.,  a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  space  on 
that  side  between  the  church  ana  the  boundary  of  St.  Oswald's  parish. 
From  the  cathedral  we  enter  the  CMsttrs  by  the  Norman  door  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Perp.,  and  on  the  8. 
*«d  part  of  the  W.  side  the  areades  are  double.    In  the  8.  cloister,  wMeh 

been  lately  rebuilt ,  we  see  the  Norman  work  in  the  N.  wall  of  tlM 
and  at  its  W.  end  diverfes  a  Notman  passage  leading  to  tke  M.  W. 
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front  of  the  cathedral.    A  narrow  vaulted  chamber  in  the  early-Norman 
style  extends  along  the  W.  cloister  from  N.  to  8.    The  E.  cloister  is 
hounded  by  the  fratry  (restored),  the  Maiden  Aitle  (a  passage  leading  to 
the  old  infirmary),  and  the  restibale  of  the  chapter-house  (aee  p.  778). 
Near  the  N.  S.  comer  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  DomUlory^  which  formed 
the  second  story  of  this  part  of  the  building.     Several  of  the  early  abbots 
were  buried  in  the  8.  cloister,  as  is  Dean  Howson  (d.  1885),  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  well-known  *Life  of  8t.  PauF.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters 
stands  the  *  Refectory^  an  interesting  E.E.  structure,  part  of  which  has^ 
been  cut  off  by  a  passage  made  from  the  cloisters  to  Aobey  Square.    It  con-  T 
tains  a  very  fine  E.E.  *Lector'8  Pulpit,  with  a  staircase  in  the  wall  (near  / 
the  S.E.  comer),  an  arrangement  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  in  England.  ^ 

In  Market  Square,  to  theW.  of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Town 
ffall  (PI.  D,  3),  a  building  in  the  Italian  style  with  a  tower  160  ft. 
high.  Nearly  opposite,  to  the  N.  of  the  King's  School  (p.  277),  is 
the  Abbey  Gateway  (14th  cent.),  leading  Into  Abbey  Square. 

We  now  follow  Foregate  St.,  as  far  as  Park  Road ,  leading  to 
Groavenor  Park  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  to  whom  a  statue ,  by  Thomycroft ,  has  been 
erected.  A  good  view  of  the  rlyer  is  obtained  from  the  S.  side 
of  the  Park.  The  path  leading  to  the  W.  from  the  statue  leads  straight 
to  St  John's.  Near  the  church  is  the  ^ Anchorite^ a  CelV,  in  which, 
according  to  a  curious  legend,  King  Harold  lived  as  a  hermit  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  where  he  had  been  wounded,  but  not  slain. 

The  ^Church  of  St.  John  (PI.  E,  4),  finely  situated  above  the 
Dee,  'dates  from  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Saxon  church.  It  was  here  that  Peter  de  Leia,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  set  up  his  throne  when  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  di- 
ocese to  Chester  in  1076  (p.  274),  and  thus  St.  John's  may  claim  to 
rank  as  the  second  cathedral  in  the  city.  The  present  building, 
however,  is  a  mere  torso,  consisting  of  little  more  than  part  of  the  nave 
of  the  original  collegiate  church,  which  was  perhaps  a  finer  edifice 
than  St.  Werburgh's  itself.  The  choir  and  chancel,  now  in  pictur- 
esque ruin,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  the  central  tower  in 
1470 ;  the  W.  front  was  destroyed  by  a  similar  accident  a  century 
later ;  and  the  massive  detached  tower  on  theN.  W.  also  fell  in  1881. 
The  N.  porch  was  rebuilt  in  1883 ;  the  N.E.  belfry  was  erectedin  1887. 

We  enter  by  the  N.  porch,  which  has  been  admirably  restored^  above 
it  is  the  ancient  and  battered  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  "Interior  is  an 
excellent  example  of  simple  yet  stately  Norman  architecture.  The  beau- 
tiful triforium  is  in  the  Transition  style  and  dates  from  about  a  century 
later  than  the  bays  below;  the  clerestory  is  £.  £.  On  the  8.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  E.  E.  crypt  or  ^chapter^house",  containing  four  interest- 
ing Saxon  crossea  of  the  9-lOth  centuries.  The  ruins  of  the  choir  exhibit 
«ome  very  fine  late  or  transitional  Norman  details  (key  kept  by  the  sexton, 
who  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  at  No.  1,  Lumley  Place,  a 
Uttle  to  the  N.).  According  to  two  singularly  parallel  and  baseless  legends, 
Henry  V.  of  Germany  and  Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  both  spent  their  last 
years  in  seclusion  at  Chester  and  were  buried  in  St.  John's  (see  p.  278). 
—  Near  St.  John's  is  the  Episcopal  Palace, 

From  the  middle  of  Bridge  St.  (p.  276),  Grosvenor  St.  leads 
direct  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  passing  on  the 
left  the  Growenor  Mwtum  and  School  of  Scienee  and  Art  (Pi.  D,  4 ; 
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daily,  adm.  Sd.).  The  maseum  contains  Roman  altars,  coins,  and 
inscribed  stones  found  in  the  city ,  and  other  objects  of  local  in- 
terest On  the  right  is  an  Obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Matthew  Henry 
(p.  276).  The  equestrian  statue  in  front  of  the  castle  is  that  of 
Field- Marshal  Viscount  Combermere  (d.  1866),  in  hronze,  by 
Marochetti.  To  the  right,  opposite  the  castle,  are  the  Militia  Bar- 
racks, The  Castle  (PI.  D,  5),  originally  built  by  the  first  Norman 
Earl  of  Chester,  now  consists  of  a  series  of  modern  buildings,  used 
as  assize-courts,  gaol,  and  barracks.  The  only  relic  of  the  Norman 
period  is  Julius  Caesar's  Tower,  on  the  side  next  the  river  (S.  W.),  a 
square  keep  used  as  a  powder-magazine.  This  tower  has  been  recased 
with  red  stone,  and  has  thus  lost  its  venerable  appearance. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  city  is  centred  in  that  of  Its  castle,  upon 
which  a  flash  of  historical  interest  was  also  cast  in  modem  times  oy  the 
abortive  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  capture  it  in  1867.  —  In  the  upper  story 
of  the  tower  is  a  beautiful  little  E.  E.  Chuptly  which  is  most  uigusitlfiably 
used  as  a  storehouse. 

The  Church  of  8t,  Mary  (PL  D,  6),  a  good  Perp.  building  ad- 
joining the  castle  on  the  E.,  contains  a  few  old  monuments. 

The  KingU  Arms  Xitchen,  a  small  inn  close  to  the  East  Gate  (reached 
by  the  narrow  passage  to  the  N.,  inside  the  gate),  is  the  meeting-place  of 
a  mimic  corporation,  said  to  have  been  established  by  Charles  I.  The 
room  in  which  the  society  meets  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  with  a  tiled  floor  \  its  walls  are  covered  with  wooden  p«nels  bearing 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  for  the  last  200  years.  The 
chair  of  the  ^Mayor"  is  a  handsome  piece  of  oak-carving ,  above  which 
are  hung  the  mace  and  sword  of  state. 

ExcuraionB  from  Ohester. 
Eaton  Hall,  an  example  of  an  English  aristocratic  mansion,  adorned 
with  all  the  resources  of  modem  art  and  fitted  up  with  lavish  expen- 
diture,  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Lupus  (p.  277).  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  Dee,  3Vs  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Chester,  and  may  be  reached  either  bv  road  or  by  river  (steamer  or  small 
boat,  see  p.  2T4)  •,  in  summer  a  public  brake  leaves  Chester  daily  for  Eaton 
Hall  at  2  p.m.,  returning  at  5  p.  m.  (fare  is. ,  return  Is,  6d.).  VisitorB 
to  the  hall  pay  a  fee  of  is.  at  the  door,  and  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
gardens  (also  i$.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  from  the 
Chester  booksellers,  or  at  the  garden-gate*,  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  approaching  by  steamer  we  may  alight  either  at 
EceUston  Ferry  (6J.)t  about  IVsM.  below  the  hall,  and  walk  through  the 
park,  or  at  Eaton  Bridge  (fare  8d.)t  just  above  it.  The  stable-yard  en> 
trance,  by  which  visitors  are  admitted,  is  at  the  K.  end  of  the  building. 
The  present  house,  the  fourth  on  the  same  site,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
pile  erected  by  Waierhouse  in  187(^82.  In  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  Statu4  9if 
Hugh  Lupu$,  by  G.  F.  Watts.  The  interior  is  most  sumptuously  fitted  np, 
and  contains  numerous  modem  paintings,  including  several  family-por- 
traits by  Millais  and  a  few  works  of  Rvb&M.  To  reach  the  Oardmu,  with 
their  extensive  greenhouses  and  fine  terraces,  we  turn  to  the  right  on 
leaving  the  house.  Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  the  house  and  wander 
about  the  gardens  without  an  attendant,  and  no  gratuities  are  expected. 
The  8iud  Farm  (a  group  of  red  buildings,  visible  from  the  garden-lodge, 
to  the  right  of  the  avenue  to  Eccleston)  contains  several  race-horses  of 
renown.  Those  who  wish  to  return  to  Chester  by  the  steamer  should 
make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  when  and  where  they  can  meet  it;  for 
the  convenience  of  visiters  to  Eaton  HaU  it  ^ften  puts  in  at  tb«  bank  at 
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the  end  of  the  park,  V'^*  a^ove  Eecleston  Ferry.  The  retum-ronte  may 
be  varied  by  following  the  avenue  that  leads  N.  W.  from  the  fine  iron 
gates  at  the  front  of  the  house  to  (SVt  K.)  the  Overleigh  Lodge  ^  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Grosvenor  Bridge  (tramway,  see  p.  278). 

About  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Chester  lies  *'Bawarden  (pronounced  Harden)^ 
the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  station  on  the  railway 
to  Wrexham  (from  l^orthgate  or  Liverpool  Road  station ;  comp.  p.  773). 
The  house  stands  in  a  picturesque  park,  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park  on  week-days  from  10  a.m.  to 
sunset,  on  Sun  1-6  p.m.)  and  to  the  old  castle  on  week-days  only  (free  on 
Sat.)  from  1  to  6  p.m.  \  the  modem  mansion  is  not  shown.  The  ruins  of 
the  *01d  Oastle  consist  mainly  of  a  massive  circular  keep,  the  top  of 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Dee  valley ;  it  probably  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  contains  a  chapel,  ffauarden  Churchy  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  occasionally  reads  the  Lessons,  is  an  E.E.  building,  restored, 
after  a  destructive  fire  in  1807,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  —  About  5  M.  to  the 
If .W.  of  Hawarden  (SV*  M.  from  Queen's  Ferry,  p.  283),  are  the  romantic 
ruins  of  Mieloe  Castle  (ISth  cent.)*  in  the  woods  near  which  Henry  II.  was 
defeated  by  Owen  Gwynedd. 

A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Beeston  Oaatle  (open  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  Frid., 
and  Sat.),  oommandingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  10  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Chester  and  */4  M.  from  Beeston  Castle  station  (p.  301)  on  the  line  to  Crewe. 
The  castle  belonge  to  Lord  Tollemache,  whose  park  of  Peek/orton  is  adjt^ 
cent  and  may  be  visited  on  application  at  the  lodge. 

FsoK  Chester  to  Hold  and  Denbigh,  QSVz  U.,  railway  (L.  K.  W.) 
in  IVs  hr.  (&res  bs^  tk.  9d.,  2s.  b^/td,).  0  H.  BrougJUon  Halli9  M.  Bope, 
both  within  easy  reach  of  Hawarden  (see  above).  At  (ID  M.)  Mope  Junction 
we  intersect  the  line  running  from  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  to  Wrexham 
(p.  273i).  —  iaVt  M.  Mold  (Slack  Uon)^  a  busy  little  coal-mining  town, 
with  a  good  loth  eent.  church,  containing  some  fine  painted  windows. 
About  IVs  M,  to  the  S.  is  Toteery  the  eurious  seat  of  the  Wynnee,  with  a 
lofty  square  tow^r  of  the  10th  centurv.  About  i  M.  to  the  W.  is  Maes 
Qarmon*  where  a  eolumn  erected  in  1736  marks  the  scene  of  the  'Alleluia 
Victory  ,  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Christian  Britons  over  the  Saxon 
and  Pictish  pagans  in  420.  Pedestrians  may  walk  from  Hold  to  ButMn 
(p.  280),  either  direct  (9  H.),  or  over  the  top  of  Moel  Fammau  (p.  280),  the 
higheat  of  the  Clwydian  hills  ("View  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  etc.).  —  At 
(!29Vs  H.)  Denbigh  we  reach  the  railway  from  Rhyl  to  Gorwen. 

From  Hold  a  branch-line  runs  to  Coed  Talon  (1/4  br.). 

FxoM  Chester  to  Hanobbsteb  via  Warrington,  81  M. ,  railway 
(L.  N.  W.)  in  IV4-2V4  hra.  (fares  0«.  8d.^3«.  6d.,  2*.  lOd,).  —  From  (7  H.) 
Helsbtf  A  branch  diverges  to  Hooton  (p.  828).  9  H.  Frodsham^  with  a  Nor- 
man church  dose  by,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Runcorn  (p.  801).  —  At 
(16  H.)  Warrington  we  join  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (p.  888). 

From  Chester  to  Manchester  via  Northwich,  84  M.,  railway  CChe- 
shire  Lines')  in  l^A'S  hrs.  (fares  bs.  M.^  2s.  VddX  —  Near  (18  M.)  Hartford 
it  crosses  the  main  L.  N.  W.  line  (comp.  p.  340).  —  10  H.  Korthwich 
(Angel;  Crown)^  the  principal  town  of  the  salt-district,  with  lO^OOOinhab. 
and  several  salt-mines  and  brine-springs.  An  interesting  visit  may  be 
paid  to  the  Marston  Mine,  800  ft.  deep,  with  a  roof  supported  by  huge 
pillars  of  salt.  Nearly  two  million  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  within 
a  radius  of  7  H.  from  Northwich.  The  frequent  subsidence  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  pumping  out  of  the  brine,  gives  a  singular  appearance  to 
many  parts  of  the  town.  ->  21  H.  Gtuts/ord  (Angel)  is  the  H)ranford*  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell  (1610-60),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  adjoining  the 
Unitarian  chapel.  The  train  now  passes  Tatton  Park  (Lord  Egerton),  on 
the  left.  —  The  train  traverses  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Bollin.  %  H. 
AUrincJum,  with  12,000  inhab.,  contains  numerous  villas  of  Manchester 
merchants.  —  84  H.  Memehester,  see  p.  838. 

From  Chester  to  Liverpool,  see  R.  42;  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon^ 
Me  B.  41a;  to  Creue^  eee  p.  801. 
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41.  North  Wales. 

The  district  usually  included  under  the  name  of  North  Wales  con- 
sists of  that  part  of  the  principality  lying  to  the  K.  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Aberystwith  to  Shrewsbury.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  mountain, 
coast,  and  valley  scenery  in  the  kingdom;  and  few  districts  of  similar 
size  can  vie  with  ^Snowdonia"*  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  natural 
attractions.  From  three  to  six  weeks,  or  longer,  are  necessary  for  any 
approach  to  an  exhaustive  tour,  but  a  flying  visit  to  some  of  the  finest 
points  may  be  made  in  a  few  days.  Numerous  circular  tours,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  have  been  arranged  by  the  L. 
N.  W.,  G.  W.,  and  the  Cambrian  Railways,  which  afford  the  chief  means  of 
communication  in  theN.  and  8.  halves  of  the  district  respectively.  The  tours 
may  be  begun  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Llandudno,  and  many  other  points, 
and  the  utmost  facility  is  given  for  breaking  the  journey,  adopting  alter- 
native routes,  and  the  like.  —  The  vessels  of  the  Liverpool,  Llandudno, 
and  Welsh  Coast  Steamboat  Co.  ply  daily  (twice  on  Hon.  and  Sat.)  in 
summer  from  Liverpool  to  Llandudno  (2^/4  hrs.  ^  fares  it.  Qd.,  2«.  6d.), 
Beaumaris  (3^UhT8.\  5«.,  3».),  Bangor  (i'^/z  hrs.),  and  Jfenai  Bridge  (5«.,  St). 

Three  days,  beginning  at  Chester,  may  be  apportioned  as  follows.  1st 
Day.  Proceed  by  early  train  to  Bangor ^  visit  the  lienai  Bridget^  go  on  by  train 
to  Carnarvon^  visit  the  castle,  and  take  an  evening  train  to  Llanberit.  2kd  Day. 
Ascend  Snowdon^  making  an  early  start,  and  take  the  afternoon  coach  through 
the  Patt  of  Llanberit  to  Bettwt-^-Coed.  8rd  Day.  Proceed  by  railway  to 
Blaenau  fjettiniog;  then  by  the  'Toy  Railway'  to  Port  Madoe;  by  railway  to 
Chetter  (or  Shrewthury)  via  Barmouth  and  Dolgellev^  stopping  for  the  night,  if 
time  permit,  at  the  latter.  Alternative  routes  for  2nd  and  8rd  days :  2kdDat. 
Ascend  Snotodon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert;  visit  Pont  Abergfatlyn;  drive 
through  yant  Owynant  to  Capel  Curig  and  (if  there  be  time)  to  Bettvt- 
y-Coed.  3bd  Day.  Visit  the  waterfalls,  etc.,  near  Bettws,  and  return  through 
the  Vale  of  Conway  (taking  the  steamer,  if  the  hour  suit,  at  Treftiui)  to 
Conway  and  Chetter.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
involves  a  good  deal  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  while  the  walk  over  Snowdon 
to  Beddgelert  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  fairly  robust  pedestrians. 
—  A  more  leisurely  tour  of  a  week,  for  moderate  walkers,  may  be  laid  out 
as  follows.  IsT  Day.  Early  train  to  Z^to»^u<?no;  walk  or  drive  round  the 
Great  Oi'me't  Head ;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  to  Bettwt  (Conway  Cattle  may  b« 
included  if  time  allows).  2nd  Day.  Fairy  Olen  and  Fallt  of  the  Conway 
(5  M.)  •,  walk  or  drive  through  the  Patt  of  Llanberit  to  Llanberit  (16>^  M.). 
3rd  Day.  Ascend  Snowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert.  4th  Day.  Walk 
or  drive  from  Beddgelert  to  Ffettiniog  by  the  old  road  (13  M.)-  Oynfael 
Fallt.  5th  Day.  Railway  (or  on  foot)  to  (3V2  M.)  Duf^ot:,  *  Toy  Railway' 
to  Port  Madoc;  railway  to  Barmouth  and  Bolgelley  (or  walk  flrom  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley,  10  H.).  6th  Day.  Ascent  of  Cader  Idrit  (up  and  down 
31/2-5  hrs.);  Torrent  Walk  (6  M);  Precipice  Walk  (6-7  M.,  if  time  and 
strength  permit).  7th  Day.  Railway  from  Dolgelley  to  Chetter^  stopping 
at  Llangollen  if  desired,  to  visit  Dinat  Bran  and  Plat  Newydd.  —  Tour- 
ists who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  K.  Wales  in  a  single  day 
will,  perhaps,  best  effect  their  purpose  by  joining  the  coach-route  No.  7 
(p.  286)  from  Llandudno,  or  the  coach,  which  makes  the  round  of  Snowdon 
from  Carnarvon  (p.  295).  In  summer  a  train  (L.  N.  W.  B.)  runs  frona 
Chester  to  Llanberit  direct,  stopping  at  Rhyl  and  following  stations,  and 
returning  in  the  evening.  As  the  coaches  run  in  connection  with  the 
trains,  this  route  affords  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  day-excursions 
in  Snowdonia. 

Of  the  following  tours,  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  'North 
Wales*,  the  sub-routes  a.,  b.,  and  c.  draw  a  cordon  round  the  district 
described,  while  the  others  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  circle.  To  Snowdon, 
as  the  great  focus  of  attraction,  a  separate  section  has  been  allotted. 
Aberystwith  and  Machynlleth ,  frequently  included  for  touring  purposes  In 
N.  Wales,  are  described  in  R.  39  ('Central  Wales').    Those  who  wiah  to 
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combine  S.  Wales  in  one  general  tonr  with  K.  Wales  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  joining  this  route  to  EE.  26-90,  either  from  Aberystwith  or  Shrewsbury. 
Tourists  will  find  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh 
names  desirable.  For  hints  on  that  point  and  other  general  remarks  on 
Wales,  see  the  Introduction. 

a.  From  Chester  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon.   Uandndno. 
Anglesey. 

Comp.  Maptypp.  312,  324. 
m/9  M.  Eailwat  (L.  N.  W.)  in  2V«-S»/«hrs.  (fares  12*.  Id.,  6*.  4d.,5«, 
8i/z<f.).  To  Banger,  60  M.,  in  i»/t-2^/z  hrs.  (fares  ids.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  4«.  Wkd.); 
to  Llandudno^  48  M.,  In  iV3-2V4  hrs.  (fares  S$.  Id.,  4«.  6d.,  9$.  ilV2d.).  —  This 
is  the  line  traversed  by  the  Irish  Mail  to  Holyhead  (p.  295).  The  railway 
skirts  the  sea  nearly  the  whole  way,  while  on  the  other  side  Qeft)  we  have 
more  or  less  distant  views  of  the  mountains. 

Chester^  see  p.  273.  —  Tlie  train  traverses  a  tumnel,  passes 
through  the  city -wall,  and  crosses  the  Shropshire  Vnior^  Canal  and  the 
Dee.  To  the  left  lies  the  Boodee  (p.  275),  with  the  castle  beyond  it. 
The  line  skirts  the  Dee.  Before  reaching  (6  M.)  Sandycroft  we  cross 
a  small  brook  and  enter  Flintshire  and  Wales.  7  M.  Queen^s  Ferry^ 
near  Hawarden  (p.  281);  9  M.  CormaKs  Quay  (p.  273).  We  now 
skirt  for  several  miles  the  desolate  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Dee 
(the  'Sands  of  Dee').  13  M.  Flint  (Royal  Oak),  the  county-town 
of  Flintshire ,  is  a  smoky  little  town  with  5250  inhab.  and  some 
chemical  works.  To  the  right  are  the  *rude  ribs'  of  the  old  CasUe, 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke 
('Richard  II'.,  in.  3) ;  it  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Edward  I.  On 
the  Cheshire  coast ,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary,  are  the  small 
watering-places  of  Parkgate  (p.  273)  and  West  Kirhy  (p.  328). 

Beyond  (16  M.)  Bagillt,  on  a  wooded  knoll  to  the  left,  are  the 
ruins  of  Basingwerk  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  house  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Chester  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  15 V2  M.  Holywell; 
the  little  town  (King's  Head)  lies  IV2  ^-  to  the  S.  of  the  station 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  sacred  Well  of  8t.  Winifrid  (adm.  2d.). 

This  well  was  formerly  held  in  great  veneration,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  ^Seven  Wonders  of  Wales',  and  still  attracts  Eoman  Catholic  pilgrims. 
It  was  believed  to  have  risen  on  the  spot  where  the  head  of  St.  Wini- 
frid fell  to  the  ground,  cut  off  by  a  pagan  prince  whose  advances  she 
had  rejected.  The  red  vegetable  growth  on  the  stones  is  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be.  the  stains  of  St.  Winifrid's  blood.  The  Perp.  chapel  built 
over  the  well  is  attributed  to  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 

Near(2lM.)  Afoatyn  is  Mostyn  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  fam- 
ily of  that  name,  where  the  *King'8  Window'  is  shown  as  that  through 
wbich  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  escaped  from 
the  soldiers  of  Richard  III.  The  hall  contains  a  collection  of  Welsh 
antiquities  and  some  rare  old  MS9. 

Douminff  Ball,  1  M.  from  Mostyn,  was  the  birthplace  of  Pennant 
(b.  1762),  author  of  the  'Tour  in  Wales'.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  and  contains  the  'Pennant  Collection'  of  MSS.  and  antiquities. 

To  the  light  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse  on  Air 
Point,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Dee  estuaty,  and  of  i/oyta&c  (p.  336), 
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at  the  N.B.  end.  Near  (^  M.)  JPrettatyn  (Railway  Hotel ;  Kantflall, 
1  M.  from  the  station)  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  Hoel  Fammau 
(p.  285)  and  the  other  Glwydian  hills  to  the  left,  while  the  Great 
Orme  (p.  286)  may  be  descried  on  onr  right,  In  flront. 

30  M.  Rhyl.  —  Hotels.  *W£stmin8teb  ,  Belvoib,  Qdben's,  facing 
the  sea,  Vs  K.  ftom  the  station;  Royal,  jHostTN  Amn,  in  the  town; 
Alexandba,  Bbb,  Dudley  Abms,  acwur  tke  station.  —  Hydropathic.  —  Rail. 
Bfmt.  Roomt. 

Brakes  ply  daily  to  Dyierih^  Bodetwyddanf  8t.  Asaph^  Abergele  (fare  in 
each  case  i*.)\  to  Llanfair  Talhaiwn  (3«.)')  Oolwyn  Bay  and  Liandudno  (6s.)  \ 
etc.   Also  OH  Sub.  for  morning  eervice  at  Sodelwpddan  and  St.  Ataph  (1«.  6d.). 

Steamboats  in  summer  to  Liverpool  (2«.  Gd.),  Llandfidfio  (2s.),  and  the 
Henai  Straits  (comp.  p.  282;  Ss.). 

Rhyl  is  a  frequented  sea-bathing  resort,  with  a  good  beach,  an 
esplanade,  a  small  golf-course,  and  a  pier  (ad&u  Id.")  700  yds.  long, 
the  end  of  which  affords  a  fair  though  distant  view  of  the  Snowdonian 
mountains.  It  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the 
Vale  of  Clwydy  at  the  moutli  of  which  it  lies. 

About  8V2  H.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Rhyl  lie  the  ruins  of  Dyserth  Cattle,  the 
direct  and  nninteresting  road  to  which  crosses  the  new  Gladstone  Bridge. 
A  pleasanter  way  is  to  take  the  train  to  Bhuddlan  (see  below)  and  walk 
thence  to  (3  M.)  Dyserth.  The  castle,  which  is  of  early  Korman  origin^ 
is  strikingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  (view).  The  walk  may  be  prolonged 
towards  the  17.  £.  to  (2>/2  M.)  Newmarket^  close  to  which  is  the  extensive 
tumulus  known  as  the  ^Cop";  and  from  Newmarket  we  may  go  on  either 
to  0  H.)  PresUtyn  (see  above)  or  to  (i  M.)  Mostyn  (p.  283).  On  the  way 
to  the  former  we  pass  the  extensive  TaXargoeh  Lead  Mine.  —  SodeUoyddan^ 
6  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Rhyl  (brake,  see  above)  and  2Vs  M.  from  8t.  Asaph 
(see  below),  has  a  beaiUifol  modem  church,  with  a  lofty  ;9pire,  erected 
by  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Fbom  Rhxl  to  Coewkn,  30  M.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  l»/4-2V4  hrs. 
(fares  5*.,  2*.  W.,  2».  %d.).  This  line  traverses  the  Vale  of  Clwydy  a  pretty 
and  fertile  valley  (20  M.  long),  witih  no  pretension  to  soenio  grandeur. 

3  M.  BJwddlan^  w/th  a  ruined  castle  of  the  i2th  cent.  (adm.  2d.). 

6  11.  St.  Asaph  ("Plough,  R.  &  A.  is.-,  Kinmel  Arm*),  a  quiet  little 
episcopal  seat,  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  Glwyd  and  the  JPIwy. 
The  *'Cathbdbal,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  being  only  162  ft. 
in  length,  is  in  Its  present  form  mainly  a  Dee.  building  of  the  15th  cent. , 
though  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  iSth 
century.  It  was  restored  in  1867-75  by  Scott.  The  exterior  is  very  plain, 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  being  the  massive  square  tower,  i()0  ft.  In 
height  (small  charge  for  ascending).  The  interior  contains  carved  oak 
stalls,  some  good  modem  stained  glass,  and  the  monuments  of  a  bishop  of 
the  i4th  cent.  (8.  transept)  and  of  Mr*.  Reman*,  the  poetess  (d.  1836),  who, 
however,  is  buried  at  Dublin.  The  see  of  St.  Asaph  was  founded  by  St. 
Eentigem  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  derives  its  name  from 
his  successor  (d.  596).  The  church  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  till  dusk. 
In  the  cathedral- yard  Is  a  monument  to  Biehcp  Morgan  (d.  160i) ,  first 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  —  About  3V«  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Elwy,  are  the  Ce/n  Cave*,  in  which 
numerous  organic  remains  were  found.  The  caves  are  only  2>/«  H.  from 
Trefnant,  the  station  beyond  St.  Asaph. 

11  H.  Denbigh  (Crown;  Bull)^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  with  6400  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Clwyd  and  com> 
manded  by  a  ruined  castle.  The  latter  (adm.  2d.),  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  commands  an  extensive  view.  In  1663  it  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Dudley,  Barl  of  Leicester,  who  afterwards  antertained 
tha  Vii^n  Queen  here  with  great  maffnlficenoe.  The  castlo  affordad 
shelter  to  ChXrles  I.   after  the  battle  ox  Howton  (p.  274),  but  was  di»- 
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aukntled  »t  ibB  Bestorntion.  It  has  recently  been  partly  restored,  and  ilie 
interior  ia  used  as  a  reoreation-giound.  The  ancient  church  of  SU  BUar^ 
(now  closed),  the  extensive  remains  of  another  large  church  begun  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  but  never  finished,  and  the  old  parish-church  at  Whiichureh 
(1 11.  to  the  E.)  i  re  all  interesting.  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  a  native  of  Denbigh. 
Denbigh  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Mold  and  Chester  (see  p.  281). 

14Vs  H.  Llamrhaiadr,  The  church,  V4  M.  to  the  W.,  contains  a  fine 
^Jesse'  window,  said  to  have  been  purchased  with  the  contributions 
of  pilgrims  to  the  adjoining  sacred  well  of  Pfyf¥non  Dyfnog. 

19  M.  B.atkin  (Castief  WymuUtv  Amu),  a  quaint  little  Welsh  town 
of  2760  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  church,  recently  restored,  with  a 
fine  oaken  ceiling  in  the  N.  aisle  and  a  modem  spire.  The  €a*tl«  shared  the 
fate  of  many  Welsh  strongholds  in  being  captured  by  the  Parliamentarian 
general  Mytton  and  was  dismantled  after  the  Restoration.  A  handsome 
modem  mansion  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site.  Buthin  is  a  good 
starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Moel  Fammau  (1838  ft.),  the  highest  of  the 
Clwydian  range,  which  lies  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  *View  includes  the 
entire  Glwyd  valley,  Snowden,  Chester,  Liverpool,  etc.  -^  99  M.  l>«rtp«») 
with  a  church  containing  a  fine  rood-loft  of  the  16th  century.  —  At  (90  M.) 
Cortom  we  join  the  line  firom  Chester  io  Dolgelley  (see  p.  806). 

On  leaving  Rhyl  the  train  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Clwyd, 
affording  a  yiew,  to  the  left,  of  Rhuddlan  Castle,  the  tower  of  St. 
Asaph  eatUedral,  and  the  spiie  of  Bodelwyddaa  church.  3472  ^* 
Abergele  ^  Pensafn  (Bee,  Hesketh  Arms,  at  Abergele ;  Cambrian, 
near  the  station),  the  former  1  M.  inlaud,  the  latter  a  small  sea- 
bathing resort  adjoialng  the  station. 

Beyond  Abergele,  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  is  the  imposing 
turreted  mansion  of  Qwr^dh  (Mrs.  Hesketh),  which,  however,  con- 
sists to  a  gzeat  extent  merely  of  frontage,  built  for  effect.  Immed' 
lately  beyond  Gwrych,  the  huge  but  shallow  cave  of  C0/V1  O$o  is  con- 
spicuous In  the  cliffs  to  the  left.  —  39V2  M.  Old  Colwyn  (Queen*s ; 
Marine  Hotel).  —  41  M.  Colwyn  Bay  (*Pwllyehrochan  Botel,  with 
fine  grounds,  Colwyn  Bay^  at  these  R.  &  A.  4«.,  D.  4a.  6d. ;  Imperialj 
near  the  station,  R.  &  A.  d«.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  6d. ;  Hydropathie)y  a  rising 
watering-place ,  with  good  bathing,  and  numerous  pleasant  walks 
among  the  wooded  hills  and  valleys  to  landward.  To  the  W.  is  the 
village  of  Llandriilo  (Blue  Bell),  now  joined  to  Colwyn,  with  a 
curious  llshing-weir,  in  which  large  catches  are  sometimes  made, 
and  the  small  and  ancient  Capel  8t,  Trillo^  built  over  a  spring. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  neck  of  the  promontory  ending  in  the 
Great  Orme  and  Little  Orme,  while  the  fine  estuary  of  the  Conway 
comes  into  view  In  front,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the-  Snowdon 
range.  From  (45^2  ^0  Llimdudno  Jftnetion  (Junction  Hotel; 
Ferry  Farm  Hotel;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  a  short  branch-line  diverges 
to  Llandudno,  3  M.  to  the  N.  This  is  also  the  point  of  divergence  of 
the  railway  to  Bettws-y-Ooed  and  Ffestiniog  (R.  41d). 

Llandudno  (comp.  Map,  p.  311). —Hotels.  Ikpbbial,  Qusem's, 
St.  Gbobob's,  Habinb,  all  well  situated  on  the  Esplanade,  with  view  of  the 
sea ,  B.  £  A.  about  4s.  6d.,  D.  4-4«.  6d.,  pens.  11-13«.  per  day,  di/b4as.  per 
week.  BoTAL,  Ohuroh  Walks;  Kobth  Wbbtbbk,  near  the  station,  D.  9».  6<f., 
B.  A  A.  from  3<.  6<l.,  pens.  8«.  Qd.  (except  in  July  and  Aug.) ;  Pbinoe  of 
Wales,  Lloyd  St.,  B.  &  A.  8s.,  table-d'h6te  8s.;  Alexandba,  Glonmel 
St. ;  Batbb.  —  l^nmerous  Boabdino  Hodsbb  CT-lOs.  a  day).  —  Htdkopatbic 
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E#rASLfSflirE«T8«  OB  the  JSsplaaade  fprnOeaU  41.  par  wcel^  te  suoBcr,  9L 
9»,  la  winter;  rlrfton  St.  iOs.  aad  31.}  aad  «»dcr  tke  Little  Onie^s  Heed. 

Oebe.  1.  By  dlsteeee:  Geniage  with  two  hones  is.  6dL  per  mfle, 
one  horse  or  two  ponies  Is. ,  one  pon^  or  two  donkers  9d. ,  one  donkey 
or  1-2  goats  6<f.;  each,  addlt.  ^ft  M.  M.,  6d.,  4il.,  3d.'^  2.  By  time:  per 
hour  6f.,  3s.,  2s.,  Is.  6tf.;  each  addit.  >/«  ^-  l'-  S'-i  9^1  S'-)  M-  ~* 
8.  Special  Cares  for  the  ^Marine  DiiTo"  rovnd  the  Great  Onne''s Head:  8c., 
6f.,  Is.,  2s.  —  Bath-chairs  Is.  per  hr.,  and  3d.  for  each  addit.  ■/«  ^^ 

Heraee  2s.  per  far.,  ponies  Is.  6d.,  donkeys  or  mnles  6d. 

Coaehes.  i.  PubUe  brakes  ply  ronnA  the  Greai  OnuTB  H4ad  at  firequent 
Intervals  (fare  Is.).  2.  To  the  LiMe  Orme'B  Head^  and  hack  by  the  Glod- 
Oaeth  Woods  (is.),  also  sereral  times  a  day.  3.  To  Cohgfu  Bag  (p.  285),  going 
by  the  VaU  of  Mochdre  and  returning  by  LUmdndmo  JmtuUvm  (15  If.;  fare 
2s.  6d.).  4.  To  Conmap,  the  S^JmaiU  Pass,  Dwyyx/yidkt,  Pommaemmamr^  and 
back,  twice  daily  (fare  4s.).  5.  To  BtUmt-f-Coed  by  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Ckmway,  returning  on  the  E.  bank  (fare  7s.,  one  way  only  4s.  6&).  6.  To 
Bodfhont  Sail  and  back,  erery  Tnes.  and  Sat.  (fare  4s.).  7.  Circular  tour 
to  Conway^  Trtfriw^  Lkmntst,  Bettms-y-Coed^  Capel  Ourig,  Lly  Ogwetiy  Pau 
of  Jfani  FfrancoH^  Betheoda  (allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  the  quarries), 
Penrhyn  Ceuile,  Ptnmaenmawr,  Cotmag^  and  LUmdndmo^  starting  at  8  a.m. 
and  returning  at  7.30  p.m.  (fare  for  the  whole  distance  of  5o  M.,  12«. ; 
intermediate  distances  in  proportion). 

Steamers.  To  Beaumaris^  Bangor,  Mencti  Bridge  (IVshr.;  2i.,  return 
8s.),  and  to  Liverpo&l,  see  p.  282.  Special  excursion-steamers  also  make 
frequent  trips  in  summer  to  Beaumaris^  Bungor^  and  Jfsiun  Bridg*,  and 
back  (4-6  hrs.;  fare  2s.,  return  8s.;  to  Carnarvon  Ss.),  to  Rhjfl  and  back 
(4t/2  hrs.;  fare  2s.,  return  2s.  6<{.).  —  A  small  steamer  also  plies  in 
summer  from  Degcmwy  (p.  288),  2  M.  to  the  8.  of  Llandudno,  up  the  rfrer 
Conway  to  Oonway  and  Trefriw  (ii/s  hr. ;  fares  Is.  6d.,  Is.;  return  2s.  6d., 
Is.  Qd.) ;  the  time  of  starting  depends  on  the  tide. 

Boats.    Sailing-boats  8s.,  Bowing-boats  2s.  per  hour. 

twimming  Bath,  in  the  Pavilion,  near  the  pier;  adm.  6d. 

Oonoerte  In  the  Pavilion^  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  at  Biviir«'$  Concert 
Hall,  at  the  8.  end  of  the  Promenade,  several  times  daily.  Band  on  the 
Pier  and  Esplanade. 

^1  Llandudno,  the  most  fashionable  of  Welsb  watering-places  and 

\  a  good  starting-point  for  many  of  the  finest  excursions  in  North  Wales, 
^  has  a  population  of  7333  (1891)  and  is  frequented  in  the  season  by 
20,000  visitors.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  Conway  Bay  and  Orme^s  Bay,  facing  the  latter,  the  firm 
and  smooth  sands  of  which  are  finely  bounded  by  the  bold  limestone 
headlands  called  the  Qreai  and  the  Liitle  Orme.  Of  late  the  town 
has  extended  to  the  S.E.,  across  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  flat 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  are  now  several  houses  on  Conway 
Bay  also.  On  this  side,  however,  the  beach  is  wet  and  somewhat 
muddy,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  The  climate  of  Llandudno  is  bracing  in  summer  and 
com^paratively  mild  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  annual  temperature 
is  50.6®  Fahr.  The  bathing  is  good  and  safe.  Like  Brighton,  how- 
ever, Llandudno  lacks  shade.  The  Pier  (adm.  2<2.),  which  is  1250  ft. 
long,  commands  a  capital  yiew.  About  74^-  ^'^^  ^^  station  is  « 
golf-course  (9  holes). 

The  two  Orme's  Heads  afford  several  pleasant  walks  and  drives 
in  the  vioinity  of  the  town.   The  *Oteat  Orme's  Head  (680ft.),  a  ^ 
'  '^e  rocky  promontory,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  700  ft. 
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abore  tlie  sea,  shields  Llandudno  most  effectually  ftrom  the  keenK.W. 
winds  and  forms  a  grand  feature  in  almost  erery  view  of  the  town. 

The  *]Carine  Drive,  5V9  H.  long,  which  has  been  constructed  round 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Great  Britain.  We  enter 
it  at  a  toll-house  (id.^  horse  3d.,  carriages  Gd.  per  horse),  a  little  to  the  ljf» 
of  the  pier.  The  road  ascends  steadily,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rocl^ 
above, and  below,  to  Q/tM.)  Pentrw^y  the  K.£.  angle  of  the  promontory, 
where  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Llandudno,  with  the 
Clwyd  hills  in  the  background.  On  an  exceptionally  clear  day  the  Isle  of 
Han,  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  coast  of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  to 
the  right.  In  ^jt  M.  more  we  pass  a  footpath  on  the  left,  leading  up  to  a 
farm-house  COld  Farm  Befreshments"),  and  1/4  H.  farther  on  is  another, 
diverging  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  crowned  with  a  flag-staff,  and  ascending  to 
the  (0  min.)  old  church  of  St.  Tudno  (see  below).  At  the  extreme  K.  point 
of  the  promontory,  */4  M.  farther  on,  is  a  LigMhoute  (visitors  admitted), 
below  which  is  the  Hornby  Cave,  where  the  brig  *Homby'  was  wrecked 
in  1824.  After  passing  the  lighthouse  we  gradually  obtain  a  splendid  *View 
of  Anglesey,  Puffin  Island,  the  coast  of  N.  Wales  from  Bangor  to  Conway, 
the  Conway  estuary,  and  the  mountains  of  Snowdonia.  Among  the  nearest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  last  are  (named  from  right  to  left)  Moel  Wnion, 
the  rounded  top  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  Penmaenmawr  (on  the  coast),  Tal-y-Fan, 
Penmaenbach,  and  Conway  Mountain  (the  last  two  in  the  foreground,  near 
Conway).  Farther  back,  to  the  right  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  is  Camedd  Llewelyn^ 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  which  the  peaked  summit  of  Snowdon  itself 
may  be  descried  on  a  clear  day.  We  now  descend  along  the  S.  side  of 
the  headland,  passing  (iVs  M.  from  the  lighthouse)  the  scanty  remains 
of  Oogarih  Abbey.  Conway  Castle  (p.  289)  is  well  seen  almost  straight 
ahead.  On  reaching  the  toll-house  at  the  exit  we  turn  to  the  left,  leaving 
Conway  Bay  on  the  right,  and  return  to  Llandudno  by  Abbey  Road. 

Walkers  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Orme, 
either  direct,  by  a  steep  road  ascending  from  Church  Walks,  at  the  17 
end  of  the  town,  or  by  the  path  ascending  to  St.  Tudno's  Church  from 
the  Marine  Drive  (see  above).  In  the  former  case  we  pass  Kendrick's  Cave 
and  Camera  Obscura  and  eigoy  fine  views  of  Llandudno  as  we  ascend. 
Kear  the  top,  where  the  road  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  in  i  min. 
more  we  reach  a  gate  where  a  placard  points  out  the  path  to  the  old 
church.  [The  other  branch  of  the  road  leads  to  the  TeUgrc^h  Station^ 
now  an  inn.J  We  pass  the  ^Farm  Refreshments'  on  the  left,  cross  a  field, 
and  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  church. 

St.  Tttdno'fl  Ohnrch  is  a  small  building  of  a  most  primitive  and  unpre- 
tending character,  dating  from  the  15th  cent,  (restored  in  1855),  but  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  older  structure  (12th  cent.).  It  is  said  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  cell  of  St.  Tudno,  a  hermit  of  the  7th  cent.,  who  has  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  modem  wateiing-place  (Llandudno,  t.e.  church 
or  village  of  Tudno).  The  Interior  (key  at  the  adjoining  *01d  Rectory 
.Refreshments')  contains  an  ancient  font  and  two  indeed  coffin  lids  of  the 
Idth  century.  The  church  of  St.  Tudno  is  much  frequented  on  Sun. 
evenings  in  summer,  and  the  service  is  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air. 
From  the  church  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  the  lighthouse  (see  above) 
or  the  signal-station,  eigoying  extensive  views  of  land  and  sea.  ->  The  old 
copper  mines,  above  the  Happy  Valley,  are  believed  to  have  been  worked 
by  the  Romans  and  ancient  Britons. 

The  *Little  Orme's  Head  (463  ft.)  looks  mnch  less  rugged  than 
its  big  brother,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  will  show  that  its  cliffs 
are  fully  as  picturesque  and  imposing. 

To  reaeh  them  we  follow  the  road  along  the  shore  towards  the  E., 
which  begins  to  ascend  about  IV4  M.  from  the  town.  About  V>  ^-  beyond 
the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall  to  the 
left,  where  we  leave  the  road  and  ascend  across  turf  to  a  small  gate-  On 
passing  through  the  gate  we  may  ascend  to  the  left,  direct  to  the  top  of 
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tha  headland,  or  make  tbe  entire  circuii  of  it  by  following  tb^  patb  to 
the  right,  soon  paasing  throueh  another  gate  in  an  iron  fence.  The  som- 
mit  is  marked  by  a  cairn,  from  which  a  moat  eztenfire  and  beautiful 
view  ia  obtained,  including  Llandudno  and  Snowdonia  (comp.  p.  387)  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Olwydian  hilla  and  vale  on  the  E.  The  aeaward  edge  of 
the  headland ,  with  ite  cliffs  descending  eheer  into  the  sea  from  a  height 
of  900-400  ft.,  is  also  very  fine. 

On  regaining  the  highroad  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  OA  M.)  a 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  (^Vz  M.)  Dandrillo 
(p.  286)  and  (1  H.)  Colwyn  Bay,  passing  near  the  old  farm-house  of  Fen- 
rhyn^  to  which  two  curious  legends  attach.  Either  of  the  roads  to  the 
right  will  bring  us,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  (1  M.)  pleasant  wooded 
grounds  of  Oloddaeth  House ,  the  seat  of  the  Hostyn  family.  The  curious 
tower  of  Llandrillo  Church,  with  double-stepped  battlements,  is  seen  in 
the  distanee,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  from  Llandudno  to  (2  H.)  Glod- 
daeth  diverges  from  the  shore-road  beyond  Graig-y-Don  Terrace. 

The  low  wooded  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head  afford  many 
pleasant  rambles.  The  best  point  of  view  is  *Pabo  HiU,  which  rises 
about  2  K.  to  the  8.  of  the  Little  Orme ,  and  about  3  M. ,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  S.E.  of  Llandudno.  We  may  either  reach  it  by  the  Oloddaeth 
woods  (see  above) ,  or  follow  the  Conway  road  to  a  point  Vt  V«  beyond 
the  village  of  (l*/4  H.)  Llanrhos  (Mostyn  Arms),  with  its  pretty  church,  near 
which  is  a  memorial  church  to  the  Duke  of  CQarence,  opened  in  1895,  and 
then  diverge  to  the  left.  By  the  latter  route  we  pass  the  old  mansion  of 
(2y4  M.)  BodyteallM^  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs., 
2-0  p.m.  —  The  favourite  boating-excursions  (comp.  p.  286)  are  to  the  caves 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  Great  and  Little  Orme,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
water.  In  fine  weather  both  these  excursions  are  very  evjoyable,  and  the 
sheer  precipices  of  the  two  headlands  are  seen  to  great  advantage  firom 
below.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cave  is  the  £/seA,  in  the  Great  Orme, 
which  Is  said  to  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  marine  summer-house  by  a  far- 
back  member  of  the  Hostyn  family.  Good  deep-sea  fishing  may  also  be  had. 

Conwaf  (see  below),  with  its  picturesque  castle ,  is  within  4  M.  of 
Llandudno ,  and  may  be  easily  reached  by  road,  bv  river,  or  by  rail. 
In  the  last  ease  the  traveller  should  alight  at  Llandudno  Junction  and 
walk  across  the  Suspension  Bridge.  About  halfway  between  Llandudno 
and  Conway  lies  Deganwy  (Deganwy  Castle  Hotel),  commanded  by  a  small 
hill  (860  ft. ;  view),  which  is  crowned  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  2T7).  Deganwy  is  the  starting-point  of  the  small 
steamer  which  ascends  the  Conway  to  Trefriw  (comp.  pp.  288,  312).  The 
small  pier  lies  a  little  below  (to  the  N.  oO  the  railway  station.  At  Con- 
way the  steamboat-pier  is  just  above  the  bridges. 

From  Llandudno  Junction  to  B€ttw»'f-Co9d  and  Ff^itiniog^  see  B.  41d. 

Beyond  Llandudno  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  Conioay  by  an  iron  Tubular  Bridgt^  410  ft.  long  and  18  ft. 
aboye  high-water  mark,  constructed  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  Falr- 
bairn  In  1846-48,  and  similar  to  that  over  the  Menai  Strait,  though 
on  a  tmaller  scale  (see  p.  293).  The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a 
graceful  suspension-bridge  (Id.)  by  Telford,  close  to  the  railway. 

45i/2  M.  Conway  (Castle;  ErskineArma;  CastU  View),  also  called 
Aberoonway,  is  an  an  dent  and  picturesque  little  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cofwoayy  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  still  suirounded 
with  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  four  Moorish-looking  gates  built 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  curfew  Is  still  rung  here.  The 
Ptos  Motor  (adm.  6d.),  a  timber  house  dating  from  1584,  and  said 
to  have  been  once  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  now  belongs  to  the  Royal  Oambrian  Academy  of  Art,  the 
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annual  exhlMtlon  of  which  is  held  here  in  summer.  The  interesting 
interior,  entered  ftom  High  St.,  has  some  qnaint  carvings,  etc.  The 
Church  of  8U  Mary ,  mainly  in  the  Dec  style,  contains  a  fine  rood- 
loft  and  the  monnment  of  Nicholas  Hooker,  the  41st  child  of  his 
father  and  himself  the  father  of  27  children. 

*GoirwAT  Gastlb  is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  rising  ahove  the 
rlTer,  and  as  seen  from  the  E.  (e.  g.  from  the  suspension  hridge)  is 
perhaps  the  most  heantifnl  rain  in  Wales.  It  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1284,  to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  was  designed  by 
Henry  de  Elreton,  the  gifted  architect  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 
castles  of  Oarnarron  and  Beaumaris. 

In  shape  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong,  the  walls  of  which,  12-16  ft. 
in  tbiekness ,  are  strengthened  by  eight  massive ,  circular  towers.  Each 
of  the  towers  was  formerly  surmonnted  by  a  graceful  turret,  as  at  Car- 
narvon, but  only  four  of  these  now  remain.  We  enter  (adm.  3d.),  at  the 
K.W.  angle,  by  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  W.  front.  From  the 
terrace  at  the  top  we  pass,  to  the  left,  through  a  portcuUised  gateway,  into 
the  Great  Cowi.  To  the  right  is  the  Banqueting  Hall^  180  ft.  long  and 
83ft.  wide;  the  roof  and  floor  are  gone,  but  the  level  of  the  latter  may  be 
traced  by  the  fireplaces.  The  Chapel  was  at  the  £.  end  of  the  hall.  Near 
the  E.  end  of  the  court  is  the  old  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  into  the 
/mMr  Covrt^  enclosed  by  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  castle.  The  N.  B.  or 
Qtuen"^  Toteer  contains  Queen  Eleanor^s  private  oratory,  with  a  beautiful 
oriel  window.  The  tower  opposite  (S.E.),  called  the  XincTs  Towery  has  a 
dungeon  below  it.  The  so-called  *3roken  Tovor\  to  the  W.  of  the  last, 
lost  much  of  its  picturesqueness  by  reconstruction.  The  terrace  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  formerly  an  entrance  from  the  river, 
'  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Conway.  For  a  view  of  the  town  of  Conway 
visitors  should  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

Edward  I.  himself  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  this  castle,  and  is  sidd 
to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  until  the  subsidence  of  'Conway's  foaming 
flood'  allowed  reinforcements  to  reach  him.  In  the  Great  Civil  War  it  was 
held  for  the  king,  first  by  Archbp.  Williams,  a  native  of  Conway,  and  then 
by  Prince  Bupert,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  Parliamentarians. 

On  leaving  the  castle,  visitors  may.  take  a  pleasant  stroll  along  the 
wooded  knoll  of  Bodlondeb,  rising  from  the  Conway  just  to  the  V.  of  the 
town.  Farther  on  are  the  Oolf  lAnkt  on  Conway  Marsh.  —  To  the  W.  of 
the  town  is  (3  K.)  Conway  MowU  (807ft.),  or  the  Town  Hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  traces  of  a  fortified  camp  (fine  view).  We  may  follow  the  ridge 
westwards  to  Allt  Wen,  and  descend  into  the  Syehnant  Pass  (660  ft.), 
whence  we  may  either  return  to  (2i/s  M.)  Conway  by  the  main  road,  or  go 
on  to  (1  H.)  Dwygyfylchi  (see  below),  Penmaenmawr  (2  H. ;  see  below),  or 
the  C^A  M.)  Fairy  Glen  (see  below). 

As  the  train  leaves  CJonway  we  have  a  view  of  Llandudno  and  the 
Great  Orme  to  the  right,  and  of  Conway  Mount  to  the  left.  We  pass 
under  Penmaehbach  by  a  tunnel,  beyond  which  Anglesey  and  Puffin 
Island  come  in  sight  on  our  right,  in  front.  To  the  left  are  Dwygy- 
fylchi (see  below)  and  Foel  Llys  (1180  ft.).  —  50  M.  Penmaenmawr 
(Penmaenmawr  Hotel;  Mountain  View),  a  pleasant  little  marine 
resort,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same 
name  (^great  head  of  the  rock* ;  1550  ft.),  a  huge  mass  of  crystalline 
rock  descending  almost  vertically  to  the  sea  and  forming  the  north- 
ernmost buttress  of  the  Snowdon  range. 

A  pleasant  and  easy  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  pretty  little  Fairy  Glen 
(adm.  6(1.),  either  direct  (IV4  M.),  or  vl&  the  vlUage  of  Dwygyfylehi  Poo- 
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i-gi-vulchy ;  Hutel)  and  the  Syehnant  Peus  ('dry  valley';  2V2  H.).  Penm&eii- 
mawr  Hill  (ascent  i  hr.),  with  its  granite  quarries,  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  commands  a  view  ranging  from  Snow- 
don  on  the  S.  to  the  Isle  of  Han  on  the  17.  Good  walkers  may  follow 
the  semicircular  ridge,  of  which  Penmaenmawr  forms  the  li.W.  horn,  to 
(2  hrs.)  Foel  Lips  (1180  ft.),  and  descend  thence  to  their  starting-point.  On 
a  hill  about  halfway  round  the  semicircle  are  the  Meini-Hvrton  ('long 
stones"),  a  circle  of  standing  stones  of  doubtful  origin.  The  direct  route 
from  Penmaenmawr  to  the  (2  M.)  Meini-Hlrion  is  through  the  'Green  Gorge'. 

5272  M.  Llanfairfechan  (Queen's;  Castle),  a  small  watering  . 
place.  —  55  M.  Aber  (Bulkeley  Arms),  a  village  situated  V^  M-  from 
the  coast,  at  the  month  of  a  lovely  glen.  Abei  lies  immediately  op- 
posite Beaumaris  in  Anglesey,  and  it  was  once  possible  to  cross  the 
sands  at  low  water;  several  persons,  howevet,  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt  in  1817.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called 
the  Mwd,  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  castle  where  Llewelyn 
received  the  summons  of  Edward  I.  to  surrender  his  principality. 

The  *Glen  of  the  Aber,  the  entrance  to  which  is  flanked  by  Maes-p- 
Gaer  (758  ft.  \  view)  on  the  E.  and  Fridd^u  on  the  W.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  smaller  valleys  in  Wales.  About  1/2  H.  from  Aber  the  road  crosses 
the  graceful  Pont  Newpdd^  but  the  path  I0  the  head  of  the  glen  and  the 
(1V2  H.)  *Ah9r  Falls  keeps  to  the  right  and  soon  crosses  a  foot-bridge. 
The  larger  fall  CB>haiadr  Mawr')  descends  in  a  series  of  leaps,  with  a 
total  height  of  180  ft.,  and  after  rain  is  of  considerable  volume.  The 
smaller  fall,  V<  ^-  ^o  ^he  W.,  lies  on  the  way  to  ifosl  Wnion  (1812  ft.; 
'Oonion''),  the  ridge  of  which  ofTers  a  pleasant  route  for  returning  to 
Aber  (l-li/shr.).  —  Aber  and  Llanfairfechan  are  starting-points  for  the  ascent 
of  Carnedd  Lletoelpn  (p.  292 ;  4-4i/z  hrs.),  via  T  Feel  Fras  (9001  ft.). 

Beyond  Aber,  Penrhyn  Castle  (p.  292)  is  a  prominent  object  on 
the  right,  rising  from  the  woods.  The  train  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Ogwen  and  threads  two  tunnels,  between  which  the  short 
branch-line  to  Bethesda  (p.  292)  diverges  to  the  left. 

60  M.  Bangor.  —  Arrival.  The  Railvap  Station  lies  at  the  8.W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  i/s  M.  from  the  cathedral;  the  principal  trains  are 
met  by  hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs.  The  Steamboat  Pier  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  iy4  H.  from  the  station. 

Hotels.  The  "^Cj^eoboe,  a  large  and  finely-situated  house,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges ,  lies  outside  Bangqr,  I1/4  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Bangor  station,  and  1/4  M.  from  the  Menai  Bridge  station; 
B.  &  A.  from  4«.  6<f.,  D.  is.  Qd.  —  ^GxeTLS,  near  the  cathedral,  B.  &  A.  from 
4<.;  Bbitish,  Railway,  North  Wbstebn  Station,  Williams's  Tehpbranok, 
near  the  station.  —  In  Upper  Bangor,  '/4  U.  from  the  station,  Bellewb, 
B.  AA.Ss.  —  At  Garth,  Union.  —  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Cabs.  Per  hour  2*.  6d.,  each  addit.  V4  hr.  8<f.  —  From  the  railway 
station  to  any  part  of  the  town  is. ;  to  the  George  Hotel  Is.  6d. ;  to  Menai 
Bridge  2«.;  to  Penrhyn  Castle  2«.  6d.;  to  Bethesda  bs.  6ei.;  to  Penrhyn 
Quarries  6s.  6(i.:  to  Beaumaris  7s.  Carriage  and  pair  about  one-half 
more.    Driver's  tees  and  moderate  luggage  included. 

Coaches.  Coach  daily  in  summer  through  the  Pms  o/Nant  Ffrancon  to 
Llyn  Ogwen,  Capel  Curig,  and  Bettwsp-Coed  01  M.  in  5  hrs.;  6t.).  Omaibua 
to  Beaumaris  via  the  Suspension  Bridge  several  times  a  day  (7  M. ;  Is.  6d.). 

Steamers.  To  Llandudno  and  Liverpool  daily  in  summer  (comp.  p.  t2B2) ; 
sometimes  also  up  the  Menai  Strait  to  Carnarvon.  Smsll  steamer  to  Beau- 
maris  several  times  daily  in  swkimer  from  Garth  Point  (in  flQ  min. ;  fure 
6(1.).  —  Qarth  Ferry  (steam-launeh)  aerosa  the  strait,  2d* 

Boats.  Sailing -boats  8<.  per  hr..  Is.  for  each  addit.  1/9  hr.;  rowing- 
boats  2s.  and  Is.  Boat  to  Menai  Bridae  2s.,  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  8s.  6<i., 
Pu/fin  Island  10s.,  Carnarvon  12s.  Qd.    Return-fares  one-half  more. 
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Bangof  (*liigh  choir*),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  brisk  little  town 
with  9892  inhab.,  consists  of  Lower  Bangor^  containing  the  railway 
station,  and  Upper  Bangor,  the  pleasantest  residential  quarter ,  on 
the  ridge  separating  this  yalley  from  the  Menai  Straits  and  terminat- 
ing in  Oarth  Point,  to  the  N.,  with  a  new  steamboat-pier.  The  town 
is  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  in  N.  Wales^  but  lacks  the 
bathing  and  other  attractions  of  a  seaside  place.  Port  Penrhyn,  the 
harbour  of  Bangor,  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  lower  town,  and  carries  on 
a  busy  traffic  in  slates. 

The  Cathedral,  in  a  low-lying  situation  near  the  middle  of 
the  town.  Is  among  the  smallest  and  plainest  of  English  minsters, 
but  possesses  some  architectural  interest.  The  original  church  on 
this  site  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  6th  century,  and  was 
followed  by  three. others,  the  first  of  which  was  destroyed  in  1071, 
the  second  during  the  Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I.  (ca.  1282),  and  the 
third  by  Owen  Glendower  in  1404.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  about 
1496,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  early  in  the  16th  century.  A 
complete  restoration  was  undertaken  in  1870,  superintended  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  style  it  affords  examples  of  E.  E.,  Dec,  and 
Perpendicular.    The  central  tower  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Interior.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain  but  harmonious.  The 
nave  and  aisles  have  flat  timber  roofs,  while  the  choir  has  good  vaulting. 
The  nave,  the  presbytery,  and  the  choir-windows  are  Perpendicular.  The 
rest  of  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and  the  8.  aisle-windows  are  Decorated. 
In  the  8.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales  (d<  1169). 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  IT.  aisle  are  some  ancient  tiles  and  a  eutfious  in- 
'  ciaed  tombstone,  found  in  the  Lady  Ohapel.  —  The  Sun.  services  are 
held  at  8,  11.30,  and  4,  week-day  services  at  8  and  6  (3  in  winter). 

The  Bi$hep^$  Paktee  and  the  Deanery  adjoin  the  Cathedral. 

Bangor  is  the  seat  of  the  Univbrsitt  College  op  North  Wales, 
which  is  established  in  a  large  and  plain  building  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  town.  The  college,  founded  in  1883,  has  130  students,  numer- 
ous open  scholarships,  and  excellent  biological  and  other  labora- 
tories. Visitors  should  apply  at  the  university-building.  —  There 
are  also  an  Independent  and  a  Baptial  College  at  Bangor. 

In  the  High  St.,  between  the  Cathedral  and  the  station,  is  ai\«&- 
lie  Library  and  Musetmiy  containing  a  small  ethnological  collection. 
The  steep  slope  of  the  gorse-clad  hill  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  town  lies  has  been  laid  out  as  Recreation 
OroufyU,  affording  admirable  views  to  seaward,  including  the  Great 
Orme's  Head.  A  wall  at  the  top  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Snowdon 
region ,  but  the  visitor  may  see  it  by  extending  his  walk  to  Felin 
Esgoh,  or  the  Bishop's  Mill,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.  —  The  Menai  Park  in 
Upper  Bangor  commands  fine  views  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges. 
—  Off  Garth  lies  the  ^Clio'  training-ship  (adm.  10-4,  1«.). 

Pbnbhtn  Castls  and  Qdabbibs.  Tourists  who  do  not  walk  or  drive 
the  whole  way  may  take  the  train  to  (8  M.)  Bethesda  (1<.,  94.,  6d.),  visit 
the  (1  M.)  Slate  Quarries,  and  walk  back  to  Bangor  via  the  Castle  (ji  H.). 
PubUc  wi^gonettes  also  ply  between  Bangor  and  Bethesda  (fare  64.).  The 
milestones  count  from  the  E.  end  of  Bangor,  1  H.  from  the  station. 

i9* 
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Bethttsda  (Dougku  Armt,  Vieioria,  Waierlooy  all  Beoobd  class),  now  a 
busy  and  ugly  little  quarrymen's  town  with  about  6000inhab.,  was  for: 
merly  a  small  and  pretty  village  named  Glan  Ogwen.  Most  of  the  quar- 
rymen  are  Methodists.  —  To  reach  the  quarries  we  cross  the  bridge  i/f  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  town  and  ascend  to  the  left  to  Q-/t  M.)  the 
entrance,  where  we  meet  the  guide.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  admission,  but 
the  guide  expects  a  small  fee.  The  interesting  blasting  operations  take 
place  at  25  min.  past  each  hour}  the  dinner-hour  (11.80  to  12.3Q)  should 
be  avoided. 

The  Penbhtn  Slatb  Quabbies,  the  largest  in  the  world,  employ  up- 
wards of  SOOO  qnarrymen  and  produce  about  800  tons  of  slate  per  day. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  quarry  is  that  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the 
successive  steps  or  terraces  of  which  are  each  about  60  ft.  in  height.  At 
present  the  quarry  is  about  1000  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  still  1800  ft.  of  slate  to  exhaust  before  the  underlying  Cambrian  grit 
is  reached.  Small  tramway-lines  traverse  each  terrace  to  convey  the  slate 
to  the  hydraulic  lifts,  which  raise  it  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  dispatched 
to  Port  Penrhyn  by  a  small  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  qnarrymen,  who 
(in  good  times)  earn  25-dOi.  a  week,  work  in  gangs  of  four,  two  devoting 
themselves  to  the  actual  quarrying  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  split- 
ting and  dressing  it.  The  latter  operations  are  interesting  to  watch,  and 
the  visitor  may  try  his  hand  at  splitting,  a  feat  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  Only  about  10-16  per  cent  of  the  slate  quarried  is  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Four,  different  kinds  of  slate  -^  red,  blue,  green,  and  gray 
—  are  found  in  this  one  quarry.  The  dressed  slates  are  classed  in  different 
sizes,  named  queens,  duchesses,  countesses,  and  ladies.  Each  size  must  be 
of  a  certain  thickness ;  thus  if  a  ^queen'  is  found  thinner  than  the  standard 
she  must  be  cut  down  to  a  'duchess'.  —  Various  little  objects  carved  in 
slate  may  be  purchased  at  the  entrance. 

In  returning  firom  Bethesda  to  Bangor  by  road  we  eigoy  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea ,  Anglesey,  the  Great  Orme ,  and  Penmaenmawr,  while  behind 
us  are  the  Mts.  enclosing  the  pass  of  Kant  Ffrancon  (p.  815).  —  Penrhyn 
Castle  is  also  prominent.  We  reach  the  entrance  to  the  park  at  the  model- 
village  of  Ltandegai^  with  its  pretty  church  (containing  the  tomb  of  Arehbp.' 
WilUams,  p.  980),  8  M.  from  Bethesda  and  1  M.  from  Bangor.  —  Instead 
of  keeping  to  the  high-road  all  the  way,  we  may  descend  from  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  quarry  (see  above)  by  a  eari-traek  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
stream,  which  rejoins  the  road  at  a  bridge  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Bethesda. 

Penrhyn  Oastle  (adm.  on  Tues.,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  family  also 
on  Thurs.,  by  tickets  obtainable  at  the  Bangor  hotels;  hours  10^,  when 
the  family  is  at  home  8-5;  1  pers.  2«.,  each  addit.  pers.  Is.,  no  gratuities), 
the  seat  of  Lord  Penrhyn ,  owner  of  the  quarries,  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some building,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  the  Norman  style 
of  architecture  to  modem  domestic  requirements  has  been  skilftilly  grap- 
pled with.  The  keep  is  an  imitation  of  Rochester  Castle.  The  interior 
(visitors  ring  at  the  entrance  in  the  keep)  contains  fine  carvings  in  oak, 
ebony,  slate,  and  Anglesey  marble,  a  ^Sirku  Horn"  (an  heirloom  of  the 
Elizabethan  period),  and  a  few  good  pictures.  *View  from  the  towers. 
On  leaving  the  house  we  should  walk  through  the  shady  park  to  Port 
Penrhyn  (p.  291). 

Bethesda  is  a  good  starting-point  for  ascending  CanMdd  Dafydd  (3438  ft.) 
and  Camedd  Llewelyn  (8484  ft.),  twin-peaks,  inferior  in  height  to  Snow- 
don  alone  among  Welsh  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  former  takes  3-8  hrs., 
and  the  top  of  Carnedd  Llewelvn,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
saddle,  flanked  on  the  W.  by  fine  precipitous  cliffs,  may  be  reached  in  1  hr. 
more.  The  *View  from  these  summits  is  very  similar,  embracing  the  sea, 
Anglesey,  and  the  Ormes  to  the  N.;  the  Conwav  valley  to  the  E.t  Hoel 
Siabod  and  Cader  Idris  (in  the  distance)  to  the  8.;  the  pyramidal  Tryfan 
and  the  Olyders ,  with  Snowdon  in  the  background,  to  the  8.W. ;  and 
Elidyr  Fajvr  to  the  W.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Capel  Curfg  (p.  321), 
Aber  (p.  389),  or  Tal-y-Cafn  (p.  812).  —  A  coach  runs  daily  in  summer 
from  Bethesda  to  Llyn  Ogwen  (retnm-fare  2s.  6<f.). 

The  drive  between  Bangor  and  Betiwe-f-Coed,  through  Kant  Ffraaeon, 
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i8  described  at  p.  315.  —  The  ascent  of  3iK>wdon  mhj  be  made  from  Bangor 
In  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  train  to  Lkmberis  yi&  Carnarvon. 

The  two  magnificent  bridges,  crossing  the  Menai  Strait  and  con^ 
necting  the  mainland  with  the  island  of  Anglesey ,  form  the  great 
centre  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor.  The  ^Henai 
Snapension  Bridge.,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  constructed 
by  Telford  in  1819-26,  and  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  elegance. 
To  reach  the  still  more  wonderful  ^Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  1 M. 
to  the  S.,  we  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge  (id.")  and  follow  the  road 
to  the  left  on  the  Anglesey  bank. 

The  SuspBNSiOK  Bbidgs  is  680  ft.  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  1000  ft. 
over  all;  and  the  roadway  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  high 
tide.  Each  of  the  16  chains  by  which  it  is  supported  is  1780  ft.  in  length 
and  is  passed  through  60  ft.  of  solid  rock  at  each  end.  By  applying  at 
the  cottage  at  the  Anglesey  end  of  the  bridge,  the  traveller  may  be  con- 
ducted underground  to  the  place  where  the  chains  are  fastened.  The  Henai 
Bridge  is  still  the  longest  suspension-bridge  in  England;  but  it  is  not  so 
long  as  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Budapest,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  over  the  East  Biver  at  New  York,  and  some  others.  The  bridge 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  etc. 

The  TuBULAB  Bbidob,  which  was  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  1846- 
60,  consists  of  two  parallel  rectangular  tubes  or  tunnels,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  innumerable  small  tubes,  firmly  rivetted  together.  The 
material  is  wrought  iron,  in  plates  of  y^i  inch  in  thickness.  The  tubes 
rest  upon  five  piers,  one  on  the  shore  at  each  end  and  three  in  the  water. 
The  central  tower,  resting  on  the  Britannia  rock  which  gives  name  to 
the  bridge,  is  280  ft.  high,  and  the  line  of  rails  is  104  ft.  above  the  water 
The  entire  bridge  is  1840  ft.  in  length;  each  of  the  two  central  spans  is 
460  ft.  long,  each  of  the  side -spans  230  ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron 
in  the  bridge  is  upwards  of  11,000  tons.  In  the  conslvuction  of  the  bridge 
the  chief  difficulty  was  found  in  floatiog  the  large  central  sections  of  the 
tube,  each  weighing  1600  tons,  into  their  site  with  the  aid  of  pontoons, 
and  then  elevating  them  and  placing  them  on  the  towers  by  huge  hydrau- 
lic engines.  Allowance  has  been  made ,  by  the  use  of  movable  rollers, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  metal  by  the  summer -heat,  which  sometimes 
Increases  tiie  length  of  the  structure  by  nearly  a  foot.  On  buttresses  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge  are  colossal  stone  fieures  of  lions  couchant,  12  ft. 
high  and  26  ft.  long.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  this  bridge  may  at  first 
appear  somewhat  insignificant,  but  a  closer  inspection,  especially  from  be- 
low, soon  produces  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  its  enormous  pro- 
portions. To  examine  the  interior  a  pass  from  the  engineer  at  Bangor 
Station  is  required.  To  reach  the  beach  below  the  bridge  we  follow  a 
footpath  diverging  to  the  right  (N.)  at  the  Anglesey  end. 

The  excursion  from  Bangor  to  the  Bridges  may  be  made  in  many  ways. 
Menai  Bridge  station  (p.  296)  is  not  far  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
Treborth  (p .  295)  is  near  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  Beaumaris  omnibus 
(p.  290)  crosses  the  Suspension  Bridge.  Pedestrians  may  walk  from  Bangor 
to  the  Bridges,  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge,  follow  the  Anglesey  shore  to 
Beaumaris  (4V2  H.) ,  and  return  thence  by  steamer  (in  all  about  12  M.  of 
walking).  The  Bridges  may  also  be  visited  by  boat  (p.  290). 

The  Island  of  Anglesey  (*Isle  of  the  English')  or  Hona  (M6n, 
derivation  uncertain),  which  is  about  300  sq.  M.  in  extent  and 
contains  50,079  inhab.,  offers  few  picturesque  features  beyond 
Beaumaris  Castle,  the  walk  along  the  Menai  Strait,  Penmon  Priory, 
Bed  Wharf  Bay,  and  the  island  of  Holyhead.  It  contains,  however, 
numerous  cromlechs,  menhirs,  and  other  antiquities. 

On  a  knoll  adjoining  the  Holyhead  road,  1/4  H.  from  the  Tubular 
Bridge,  rises  the  AngUtey  Column^  erected  in  1816  in  memory  of  the  Mar- 
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quia  of  Anglesey,  second  in  command  at  Waterloo.  The  top  (90  ft.;  adm. 
Sd.)  commands  a  splendid  ^Panorama  of  Anglesey,  the  Menai  Straits,  and 
the  Carnarvonshire  Mts.  —  Plas  Jfetcydd,  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anf:le8ey, 
lies  IV4  H.  to  the  S. ;  the  grounds,  containing  two  cromlechs,  are  open  to 
the  public  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Beaumaris  ( Williams- Bulkelep  Arms^  opposite  the  pier,  B.  A  A.  from 
is.,  D.  4«.  6d.,  pens.  10s.  6<f.;  Liverpool  Anns,  pens.  8*.  fid.),  is  a  quiet 
little  watering-place,  the  chief  charm  of  which  is  the  fine  view  it  commands 
of  the  opposite  coast,  with  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  the  background. 
The  Ghureh  dates  from  the  18th  cent.,  with  a  choir  of  the  16th  century. 
The  name  Beaumaris,  locally  pronounced  ^Bewmorris",  is  derived  from  its 
low-lying  site  Cbeau  marais").  —  Routes  from  Bangor,  see  p.  290.  The 
Liverpool  steamers  also  call  here  in  summer  (comp.  p.  282). 

*BeattmariB  Oaatte  (adm.  2d.),  to  the  17.  of  the  town,  is  another  of 
the  Welsh  fortresses  due  to  the  vigour  of  Edward  I.  and  the  genius  of 
Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  289,  295).  It  is  an  extensive  ruin^  and  in 
ground-plan  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way ;  but  it  cannot  compete  with  either  of  these  ruins  in  external  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  castle  proper  is  surrounded  by  «a  outer  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  also  strengthened  with  circular  towers.  The  interior  of  the  lai^e 
central  court  is,  however,  very  beautiful.  We  enter  the  quadrangle  on  the 
S.  side,  and  see  before  us,  at  the  N.  end,  the  r^nains  of  the  Qr«at  Mall, 
70  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  broad,  lighted  by  five  beautifully-traceried  windows 
and  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  oourt,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  the  Ghapel,  an  E.  E.  room  with  a  Dec.  arcade  round  it  and  four 
squints  at  the  W.  end.  The  various  remains  of  the  domestie  apartments 
are  also  interesting.  At  the  8.  end  of  the  court  are  the  bases  of  large 
circular  towers  and  other  indications  that  apartments  similar  to  those  at 
the  K.  end  once  stood  here.  Fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  top 
of  the  walls.  The  history  of  the  castle  is  uninteresting. 

The  grounds  of  Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  on  the  hill 
behind  Beaumaris,  are  open  on  Thurs.,  Sat.,  and  Sun.  afternoons.  The  lofty 
Obelisk,  prominent  in  most  views  of  Beaumaris,  is  a  memorial  to  Sir  Rich. 
Bulkeley  (d.  1875).  —  ffenllys,  the  seat  of  Col.  Lewis,  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Beaumaris,  contains  a  few  paintings,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  lodge  next 
the  town  (^Curiosity  Lodge")  is  a  collection  of  old  stone  fonts  and  querfts. 

FsoM  Beaumaris  to  the  Tubulab  Bsidoe,  6  U.  The  well-shaded 
road  skirts  the  shore  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  (4V2  H.)  Suspension  Bridge 
and  commands  various  fine  views  of  the  Strait  and  the  opposite  mainland. 
At  low  tide  the  strait  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  fair-sized  river,  expos- 
ing large  tracts  of  sand  on  each  side  (comp.  p.  29(^.  After  2  U.  we  pass 
the  gates  of  a  drive  to  Baron  Hill,  and  beyond  them  reach  the  ferry  to 
Bangor  (2tf. ;  Inn).  After  2  M.  more  the  road  ascends  to  Menai  Bridge  Village 
(Victoria^  Bulkeley  Arms);  the  railway-station  is  on  the  other  side  (see 
p.  295).  About  1/3  H.  beyond  the  village  we  reach  a  gate  on  the  left,  from 
which  a  path  leads  through  a  fir-plantation  and  across  a  causeway  to  the 
curious  little  LlandisiUo  Church,  romantically  situated  on  an  islet.  Betum- 
ing  to  the  road  and  following  it  for  1  M.  farther,  we  reach  the  Anglesey 
Column  and  the  Tubular  Bridge  (see  p.  293).  Llanfair  railway-station  (see 
p.  295). is  VsX.  beyond  the  Column. 

From  Beaumaris  to  Pbnmon  Pbiobt,  4  M.  Passing  the  Castle  and 
crossing  the  Green  towards  the  N.,  we  reach  the  road  again  at  (^/i  M.)  a 
modem  house  called  the  Friars.  Here  we  take  the  branch  to  the  rigl&t, 
and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  turn  inland.  If  we  keep  to  the  iKwd  w^e 
pass  near  (2*/«  H.)  CaeUll  LMniog,  a  amall  Korman  stronghold^  datine 
from  1080.  [A  detour  may  be  saved  by  following  the  shore  all  the  ^av.] 
Penmen  Priory,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  originally  founded  in  the  vih 
cent.,  but  the  Nennan  Chureh,  mstored  in  1864,  is  the  oldest  part  of  tbe 
present  buildings.  (Key  of  church  kept  by  the  clerk,  near  the  lightko«se, 
Vs  M.  farther  on.)  To  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  ruined  Refectory,  dating 
from  the  18th  cent. ;  the  lintel  of  the  window  in  the  S.B.  comer  is  formed 
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of  an  ancient  British  cross.  To  the  E.  is  a  curious  old  Dovecote.  Befresh- 
ments  may  ba  obtained  in  the  house  between  the  church  and  the  refectory, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  prior's  lodgings.  Interesting  old  cross  in  the  deer- 
park,  to  the  W. 

Puffin  Island  (Prieetholm,  Tnifi  Seiriol)^  separated  from  the  N.  E.  point 
of  Anglesey  by  a  channel  Vs  M.  wide,  contains  the  tower  of  a  very  an- 
cient church,  erected  in  connection  with  Penmon.  The  island  is  frequented 
in  the  breeding-season  by  great  quantities  of  puffln-auks. 

Red  Wharf  Bay.,  on  the  17.  coast  of  Anglesey,  6  H.  from  Beaumaris 
(8  M.  by  road  Tia  PenUraeth)^  is  a  picturesque  inlet,  with  smooth  and  firm 
sands.  There  is  a  small  Hotel  at  the  W.  end,  aad  at  the  E.  end  is  the 
village  of  lilanddona^  IVt  M.  from  whieh  is  Bwrdd  Arthur^  or  Arthur's 
Table,  a  height  affording  the  most  extensive  view  in  Anglesey. 

From  the  Britannia  Bridge  ^.  283)  the  railway  runs  on,  passing  LUxn- 
foir  (p.  294)  to  Ocynrwen,  the  juncUon  of  a  line  to  (18  M.)  Amlueh  (Di- 
norden  Arms;  *Bmll  Bay  Hotel,  I'/i  M.  to  the  N.W.),  a  small  town  and 
watering-plaee  on  the  »,  coast  of  Anglesey.  The  railway  ends  at  C22  M.) 
KoljheiA  (Marine  Bof el;  JHforth  Weetem;  Tre-Arddur  Bay.,  at  the  golf-links, 
2  M.  from  the  station),  the  starting-point  of  the  mail-steamers  \o  Dublin 
(60  M.,  in  4  lurs.).  The  chief  object  of  interest  near  Holyhead  is  the  bold 
roeky  scenery  of  the  ^Iforth  and  *Sotith  Stack  Gifht-house  on  the  latter). 
Good  view  from  Holyhead  Mountain  (720  ft.).  The  Breakwater  is  iVs  M.  long. 

Continuation  op  Rail-wat  to  Oabnabvon.  Beyond  Bangor  the 
train  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  and  stops  at  (61 M.)  Menai  Bridge 
Station  (rlew  •i  Suspension  Bridge ;  comp.  p.  293).  Our  line  di- 
verges here  from  the  Dublin  mail-route  to  Holyhead,  which  runs 
to  the  right  through  the  Tubular  Bridge  (see  above).  Good  views 
to  the  right  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  62  M.  Treborth; 
6472  M.  Port  Dinorwie,  the  port  of  the  Llanberis  slate-quarries. 

68^2  M.  Carnarvon.  —  Hotels.  *Botal  Sfobtsman,  Oastle  Street-, 
^BoTAL,  near  the  railway -station,  old-fashioned,  R.  A  A.  4«.;  Castle, 
Castle  8a.;  Pbincs  of  Wales,  Bangor  St.,  commercial. 

Ooacn  daily  in  summer  round  Snowdon,  via  Snowdon  Ranger,  Beddgderi, 
Penpgwryd,  and  Llanberis  ^  starting  about  lO.lD  a.m.  and  returning  about 
6  p.m.  (36  M.*,  fare  10>.). 

Fezxy  Steamer  from  Victoria  Pier,  below  the  Castle,  to  Anglesey, 
several  times  daily  (3d.). 

Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon  (Caer-yn-ar-Fon,  the  *fort  opposite 
Mona'),  an  ancient  town  with  9804  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the 
Menai  Strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont,  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Segontium,  It  Is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  narrow  and 
irregular  streets ,  and  a  castle  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  central  position  of  the  town  and  its  convenient 
railway-connections  make  it  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions. 
The  Twt  Hill  (190  ft. ;  lane  to  the  left ,  just  beyond  the  Royal 
Hotel)  commands  a  general  view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

North  Road  and  Bangor  Street  lead  in  an  almost  straight  line 
from  the  station  to  the  (V2  ^0  *  Caatle,  which  occupies  the  whole 
W.  end  of  the  town  and  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Selont  and  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
extensive  medinval  fortresses  in  Europe ,  and  is  built  entirely  of 
hewn  stone.  Before  entering  the  castle  the  visitor  should  walk  round 
it ,  or ,  better  still ,  cross  the  Seiont  and  view  it  from  the  oppo- 
site shore.    Carnarvon  Castle  was  begun  by  Edward  I.  in  1283,  and 
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may  be  looked  upon  as  tlie  master-piece  of  his  architect,  Henry  de 
Elreton  (comp.  pp.  289,  294).  It  was  not  finished,  however,  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  castle  has  recently  undergone  con- 
siderable restoration.  Tlsitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  restored  apart- 
ments. The  principal  Gateway  (adm.  Ad,),  on  the  N.  side,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  mutilated  fl^re  of  Edward  I. 

The  gronnd-plan  of  the  castle  Is  an  Irregular  oblong  or  oval,  origin- 
ally divided  into  two  courts  by  a  wall.  The  walls,  8-14  ft.  in  thickness, 
are  strengthened  by  sereral  polygonal  towers,  surmounted  by  graceful 
turrets.  Iron  standards  bearing  numbers  have  been  placed  in  the  interior 
to  mark  the  site  and  shape  of  the  different  apartments  formerly  existing 
here,  and  lines  are  cut  in  the  grass  with  the  same  object.  Passing  through 
the  principal  gateway,  we  enter  the  upper  court  close  to  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  the  lower  court.  The  most  generally  interesting 
part  is  the  Eagle  ToweTy  at  the  W.  end  (to  the  right),  in  which  Edward  II., 
the  first  ^Prince  of  Wales',  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1284.  Host 
authorities  consider  that  this  has  been  conclusively  disproved;  but-  Sir 
Llewelyn  Turner,  Deputy  Constable  of  the  Castle,  midntains  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  popular  tradition.  The  small  chamber,  which  is  nointed 
out  as  that  in  which  the  prince  was  bom,  measuring  12  ft.  by  8  ft.,  is 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower,  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  round  the 
walls,  and  overlooking  the  Menai  Strait.  The  turrets  of  the  Eagle 
Tower,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  eagles  placed  on  one  of 
them,  command  a  fine  view.  The  interior  of  the  Queen'M  Tower  has  been 
restored,  and  now  conttdns  a  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  armoury  of  the  Boyal 
Naval  Volunteers.  —  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  castle  is  the  Q»een*s 
OcUey  formerly  approached  by  a  drawbridge,  but  now  closed.  Tradition 
points  out  this  gate  as  the  place  where  the  infant  Edward  was  exhibited 
to  the  people  as  a  ^prince  of  Wales  who  could  speak  no  English*.  There  is 
also  a  postern  in  the  base  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  from  which  a  flight  of 
steps  descends  to  the  river.  —  The  ^shouldered  arch'  is  sometimes  called 
the  Carnarvon  arch  from  its  general  use  in  this  castle. 

The  Town  Walls  of  Carnarvon  still  exist,  and  visitors  may 
walk  round  them  in  less  than  half-an-hour.  On  leaving  the  Castle 
we  should  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  round  its  river-front,  where 
the  quay  is  covered  with  slate  from  the  quarries  of  Nantlle  (see 
p.  297).  Beyond  the  Eagle  Tower  begins  an  Esplanade^  which 
skirts  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  this  side,  and  forms  a  pleasant  walk 
along  the  Menal  Strait.  The  towers  are  now  occupied  by  the  Cbunty 
Gaol,  the  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club,  and  the  vestry  of  St  Mary's 
Church  (at  the  N.W.  angle). 

The  site  of  Besrontium,  one  of  the  most  important  Boman  stations  in 
Wales,  lav  about  Vs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  road  to  Bedd- 
gelert,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
near  the  church  of  LUmhthUgy  the  mother-church  of  Carnarvon.  From  Llan- 
beblig  we  may  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  Parh  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Seiont,  and  retum  to  the  town  by  the  Aber  ferry  (eomp.  p.  286). 

From  Carnarvon  to  Llaviberi»y  see  p.  318;  to  Beddgelert^  see  pp.  321, 
823;  to  A/on  ITm,  Port  Madoo,  and  Barmouth,  see  below. 

b.  From  Camanron  to  Afon  Wen,  Fort  Hadoo,  and  Barmonih. 

45Vs  M.  Railwat  (L.K.W.)  from  Carnarvon  to  (18  M.)  A/om  Worn  in 
V4-I  hr.  (fares  St.  Sd.,  U.  9<l.,  is.  QVtd.h  from  Afon  Wen  (Cambrian  RaU- 
way)  to  (271/3  K.)  Barmouth  in  IVi-lVs  br.  (fares  Zs.  9<f.,  2j.  Si/sd.). 

The  first  part  of  this  sub-route,  completing  the  *outer  eirde'  of  rail- 
way round  l^orth  Wales,  is  comparatively  little  traversed  by  touriata. 
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moat  of  whoia  make  their  wav  from  Carnarvon  to  Port  Madoc  Ti&  Snowdon 
and  Beddgelert  (comp.  pp.  321,  322).  —  Comp.  Map,  p.  324. 

As  the  train  leayes  Carnarvon  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  tlie 
castle  to  the  right.  It  then  crosses  the  Seiont.  3^4  M.  Dinas,  the 
junction  of  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Snowdon  Station  (p.  322).  — 
7  M.  Pen-y-Oroes  (Victoria),  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (I72M.) 
Nantlle  (*Nanthly';  Inn),  a  conglomeration  of  slate-quarries.  Fine 
view  to  the  left,  up  the  valley,  of  Snowdon  and  the  rocky  hill  called 
Old  Meredithf  resembling  an  upturned  face. 

From  Nantlle  a  road,  passing  two  or  three  small  lakes  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Snowdon.  leads  through  the  pass  to  (6  M.)  Snowdon  StcUion 
(p.  322).  A  footpath,  diverging  to  the  left  from  this  road  near  (31/2  M.) 
ft  copper-mine,  joins  the  Carnarvon  and  Beddgelert  road  at  the  S.  end  of 
Llyn  Quellyn,  1  M.  from  Quellyn  Lake  Station  (p.  322;  7  M.  from  ITantlle). 
—  On  the  coast,  4V2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Pen-y-Groes,  is  the  village  of 
Clynnoff  (Newhorough  Arms),  with  a  large  and  handsome  Perp.  church 
lM6th  cent.),  the  holy  well  of  St.  Beuno,  and  a  good  cromlech. 

11  M.  Pantglas  lies  nearly  opposite  the  Rivals  (*Yr  Eifl'; 
1890  ft.),  a  graceful  hill  or  group  of  hills  to  the  right.  On  the  E. 
peak  are  the  remains  of  a  British  stronghold  called  Tre'r  Ceiri 
(♦View).  —  Moel  Hebog  (p.  324)  also  comes  into  view  on  the  left. 

18  M.  Afon  Wen  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  point  where  the 
L.N.W.R.  joins  the  Cambrian  system  (carriages  changed).  The  station 
(there  is  no  village)  lies  on  Cardigan  Bay,  and  commands  fine 
yiews  both  seaward  and  landward. 

FsoM  Afon  Wen  to  Pwllheli  ,  4  M. ,  railway  in  10  min.  (fares  7<l., 
ikd.).  —  Fwllheli,  pron.  Pooihlhely  (Orown^  Tower ^  in  the  town;  South  Beaeh^ 
Royal  Victoria,  on  the  beach  1  M.  from  the  station),  a  small  but  rapidly 
growing  bathing-place,  with  perhaps  the  finest  sandy  beach  in  Wales  and 
an  esplanade.  Fine  view  from  the  Carreg-y-Rimbill,  or  Qiinlet  Rock,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  harbour. 

Pwllheli  forms  the  most  convenient  headquarters  from  which  to 
explore  the  Lleyn  Promontory,  a  district  little  known  and  of  compara- 
tively small  attraction.  The  inn- accommodation  is  of  the  scantiest.  The 
principal  excursions  from  Pwllheli  are  along  the  coast  to  (16  M.)  Aherdaron 
(Ship  Inn;  omn.  or  mail-cart  2«.),  and  to  the  N.W.  to  (TVs  M.)  Nevin  (Nan- 
horon  Arms;  omn.  or  mail-cart  !«.).  Pwllheli  may  also  be  made  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rivals  (see  above),  which  lie  about  6  M. 
to  the  K.  (better  from  l^evin).  —  Aherdaron  is  about  3  M.  from  Braich- 
p-Pwll,  the  ^Land's  End'  of  N.  Wales,  and  the  walk  thither  reveals  some 
fine  coast-scenery.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  is  Bardeey  Isle, 
which  lies  about  2  M.  off  the  point  and  may  in  fine  weather  be  reached 
from  Aherdaron  (boat  about  11.).  The  island  was  formerly  a  favourite 
burying-place ,  and  contains,  according  to  tradition,  the  graves  of  20,(XX) 
saints.    It  also  contains  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once  famous  abbey. 

From  Afon  Wen  the  railway  to  Port  Madoc  runs  to  the  E.,  along 
the  N.  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  (22V2  M.)  Gricoieth  (George,  K.  & 
A.  4«.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  Marine;  White  Lion),  a  small  sea-bathing  resort, 
the  chief  attraction  of  which  is  its  nearness  to  the  finest  part  of 
Snowdonia.  Its  ruined  Castle  (adm.  Id.)  was  probably  built  by  Ed- 
ward I. ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Mts.  of  Carnarvon  and 
Merl6nethshire,  and  of  Harlech  Castle  (p.  298)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  —  Beyond  Criccieth  the  train  quits  the  coast  for  a  short 
distance.   Fine  mountain-view  to  the  left. 
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28  M.  Port  Hadoo  (Sportsman ;  Queen* s^  close  to  the  Bt&tion), 
the  port  foi  the  Ffestiniog  slate-qnames ,  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  Hoy-railway'  to  Ffestiniog  (p.  318),  and  of  the  direct  road  to 
Beddgelert  and  Snowdon  from  the  S.  (Coach  to  Beddgelert,  8  M., 
several  times  daily;  fare  2$.;  comp.  p.  322.) 

About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Port  Madoc,  on  the  road  to  Beddgelert,  lies 
Tremadoc^  a  village  at  tbe  foot  of  a  picturesque  line  of  cliffe.  Both  places 
take  their  name  from  a  Mr.  Madocks ,  H.  P.,  who  founded  them  at  the 
beginning  of  this  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  reclaimed  the  Traeth-Mavor 
(see  Map,  p.  324)  by  building  a  huge  embankment  across  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary.  Shelley,  who  spent  part  of  1812-13  at  Tanyrallt^  Tremadoc, 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Faust-like  undertaking  of  Mr.  Madocks ,  and 
freely  spent  his  energies  and  money  in  promoting  it.  iA)«<-y-(?««<  (860  ft.), 
the  hill  to  the  W.  of  Port  Madoc,  commands  an  extensive  panorama. 

Beyond  Port  Madec  the  train  crosses  the  above-mentioned  em- 
bankment, or  'Cob',  which  aflfords  a  grand  ♦View  of  Snowdon,  rifling 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  left,  with  Moel  Hebog  to  the  left 
of  it,  and  the  Glyders,  Cynicht,  and  Moelwyn  to  its  right. 

30  M.  Mynffordd  is  the  junction  for  the  Toy  Railway  to  Ffesti- 
niog (p.  318) ,  which  is  here  carried  over  the  Cambrian  line.  — 
31  M.  Penrhyndeudraeth,  a  quarrymen's  village,  also  a  station  of 
the  Ffestiniog  line  (p.  318).  Harlech  Castle  is  visible  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance.  We  now  round  the  head  of  the  estuary  and  turn 
to  the  S.  Beyond  (33  M.)  TaUarnau  a  series  of  fine  retrospects 
(right)  is  obtained  of  Snowdonia,  while  the  graduated  hills  of  the 
Lleyn  promontory  are  viaible  beyond  Cardigan  Bay.  The  line  here 
runs  across  the  Morfa  Harlech^  a  level  tract  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

36  M.  Harlech  {* Castle ^  Ss,  6(2.  per  day ;  LionJ^  the  old  capital 
of  Meri6neth8hire,  is  a  small  place  with  a  golf-course  (18  holes)  at 
the  base  of  the  castle-rock.  Its  Castle  (adm.  4(2.),  one  of  tiie  nu- 
merous buildings  of  Edward  I.,  has  been  well  described  as  Hhe  ideal 
castle  of  childhood  —  high-perched,  foursquare,  round-towered, 
and  impressively  massive*  (Baddeley), 

The  well-known  *March  of  the  Men  of  HarlecV  eommemoratef  the 
capture  of  the  castle  by  the  Torkistfl  in  1468.  It  was  the  last  stronghold 
in  K.  Wales  to  hold  out  for  Charles  I.  The  castle  commanda  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  sea  and  mountain;  and  another  very  fine  view  of  Snow- 
donia may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  Mo9pg-8enicly  IVs  M.  to  the  B. 
From  Moel-y-Beniel  we  may  make  our  way  to  Gwm  Bychan  and  the  Khi- 
nogs  (more  conveniently  reached  from  Llanbedr;  see  below). 

38V2  M.  Llanbedr  and  Ptnsofn.  Tbe  village  of  IMmbedr  (Yici^ 
toria),  situated  on  the  Afon  ArtrOy  one  of  the  best  trout-streams  in 
Wales,  Ilea  about  3/^  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station.  The  peninsula  of 
Mochrasj  IV2  M.  from  Llanbedr,  i«  oelebrated  for  its  rare  shelU, 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cromlechs  and  other  antiquities. 

Llanbedr  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Gwm  Bychan, 
the  Bhinogs,  and  the  pass  of  Ardudwy,  an  excursion  comprising  the  finest 
scenery  in  tbis  part  of  Wales.  Public  conveyances  ply  in  summer  to  and 
from  (PVs  M.)  Gwm  Bychan;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  hire  a  carriage  to 
Gwm  Bychan,  send  it  to  meet  us  at  Maes-y-Gamedd  (p.  299),  and  walk 
round  through  the  pass.  This  Involves  a  drive  of  12  M.  and  a  walk 
of  about  2  hrs.    *Owm  Byehan  is  a  lonely  and  romantic  hollow,   con- 
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taiding  a  small  lake,  and  enelosed  by  th«  predpitons  erags  of  the  Mhinog 
Famr  (2346  ft.)  on  the  8.  and  this  Oraifg  Dwrp  (2100  ffe.)  en  the  N.  A  good 
echo  may  be  awakened  on  the  shore  of  the  little  Uyn.  The  oanriage-road 
ends  here,  but  all  who  are  able  shduld  go  on  to  a  poinrt  about  100  yds. 
beyond  the  take,  and  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  'Soman  Steps', 
a  mde  staircafe  of  slabs  of  roakSf  believed  to  have  been  formed  either 
by  the  ancient  Britons  or  the  Romans.  This  leads  to  the  (1  hr.)  head 
of  the  pass  named  BufMt-y-Tvdiiad ,  whence  the  path  descends  to  the 
N.  to  the  village  of  (5  M.)  Trawsfynydd  (p.  308).  We,  however,  soon 
diverge  from  the  path  and  cross  the  valley  to  the  right,  skirting  the  E. 
side  of  the  Bhinog  Fawr,  so  as  to  reach  the  ^Bwlch  Drwii  Ardudwy,  or 
pass  of  the  'Gate  of  Ardudwy^  (1265  ft.),  a  well-marked  depression  be- 
tween the  Bhinog  Fawr  on  the  N.  and  the  Rhinog  Fetch  on  the  8.  The 
scenery  here  is  remarkably  wild  and  sombre.  Onr  route  now  leads 
nearly  due  W.,  and  about  1  hr.  after  leaving  the  Bwlch-y-Tyddiad  we 
reach  the  farm  of  Maes-y-Qamedd,  whence  we  may  drive  back  to  (6'/2  M.) 
Llanbedr.  —  The  Bhinog  Fawr  (2362  ft.),  most  easily  ascended  (2  hrs.) 
from  Pen-y-Bont^  2  H.  from  Llanbedr  on  the  road  to  Gwm  Bychan,  commands 
a  wide  view,  taking  in  Snowdon  on  the  K.  and  Gader  Idris  on  the  8. 

Beyond  Llanbedr  we  bave  a  view  to  tbe  left  of  the  Bhinogs, 
Llethr,  and  Diphwys,  while  tbe  rounded  green  Moelfre  rises  in  the 
foregronnd.  41*72  M-  ^ff^^i  j^nother  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Aidudwy  pass  (see  above).  The  ascent  of  Moelfre  (1894  ft)  from 
Dyftryn  takes  2  hrs.  Between  Dyffryn  and  Barmouth  we  pass  on  the 
left  the  woods  of  Cors-y-Oedol  and  the  church  of  Llanaber  (p.  300). 

45V3  M.  Barmouth.  —  Hotels.  Gobs-t-Gkdol,  in  the  main  street, 
Mabxnb,  on  the  Esplanade,  under  the  same  manageinent,  B.  &  A.  4«.  M., 
D.  4«.  64. ;  Babhouth  (B.  ft  A.  4«.),  Lion,  mnpretending,  in  the  xnain  street; 
l?AL<'T>Dov,  a  small  private  hotel,  near  the  station.  —  Lodgings  may  also 
be  esfsily  procured  (dear  tn  Aug.  and  Sept.). 

€Mf  Idttks  (9  holes),  across  the  bridge,  1  M.  from  the  town;  visitors 
6«.  :i^er  week,  ladles  2«.  6<f. 

Boats  on  hire  for  fishing,  and  for  excursions  by  sea  or  river.  —>  Small 
Steamer  to  Penmaen Poolj  at  the  head  of  the  estuary;  fare  U.  M. 

Barmouth i  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  AhSrmaw  ('the  mouth 
of  the  Mawddach'),  a  thriving  watering-place,  is  situated  at  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Mawddach^  on  a  narrow 
site  between  the  sea  and  a  barrier  of  rocky  hills.  It  is  within  easy 
access  of  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Mid- Wales,  but  in  itself 
cannot  vie  as  a  marine  resid-ence  with  either  Llandudno  or  Tenby. 
The  sands  are  extensive  and  well  adapted  for  bathing,  tbough  the 
fact  that  the  railway  has  been  carried  between  the  town  and  the  sea 
is  a  serious  drawback.  The  lofty  railway-embankment  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  protecting  the  place  from  the  loose  sand  with  which  it 
used  to  be  inundated;  and  the  new  Esplanade,  to  th«  N.  of  the 
station  and  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  railway,  bears  ample  witness 
to  the  need  of  some  such  screen.  The  town  Is  also  destitute  of  a 
landward  view. 

About  Vc  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  the  railway  erosses  the  estu'ary 
of  the  lfakwdda«h  by  a  fine  *Bridge,  or  viaduct,  Vs  H.  in  length,  inelud- 
ing  a  footway,  8  ft.  wide  (toll  2d.,  weekly  ticketed.).  The  ♦View  up  the 
Mawddach  from  this  bridge,  especially  at  high  water,  is  charming.  On 
the  left  or  N.  side  of  the  lake-like  estuary  the  background  is  formed  by 
the  LkhfUech  range,  culminating  in  the  rounded  Biphwye.  To  the  right 
is  the  range  of  Coder  Idris  (p.  906),  the  most  prominent  peak  being  the 
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Tyrau  Mamr,  to  Uie  left  of  which  appears  the  true  summit.  In  the  minor 
ridge  in  front,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  a  hill  known  as  the  ^Qiant's  Head% 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  upturned  face.  The  most  conspicuous  hill 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  straight  in  front  of  us,  is  Moel  Offrwm  (1300  ft.), 
behind  which,  a  little  to  the  left,  towers  Rhtiti%VrFawr  (2410  ft.).  The 
prospect  to  seaward  includes  the  LUiyn  {$*  397)  and  Bardt^  I»U  (p.  297). 

Ezcurtions  from  Barmouth. 

^'Panosama  Walk.  At  the  end  of  Porkington  Terrace,  near  the  bridge, 
we  quit  the  road  and  ascend  the  steep  lane  to  the  left.  Where  the  lane 
forks  (6  min.)  we  keep  to  the  right;  4  min.  gate;  8  min.  another  gate 
(sign-post),  where  the  grassy  track,  ascending  to  the  right,  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  3  min.  more  (sign-post)  we  turn  to  the  right,  bend  back  a  little,  and 
pass  through  a  gap  in  the  hill  to  the  (4  min.)  lodge,  where  we  pay  id, 
for  admission  to  the  *Panorama  Walk,  a  path  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
hiU  to  the  right,  200  ft.  above  the  Mawddach  estuary.  The  beautiful  view 
is  a  'bird's-eye  edition*  of  that  from  the  bridge  (see  above).  The  sloping 
summits  of  the  Arans  (p.  306),  however,  here  form  a  more  prominent 
feature  in  the  background  to  the  E.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  lodge 
and  descend  to  the  Dolgelley  road,  which  we  may  follow  along  the  bank 
of  the  estuary  to  (3  M.)  Barmouth.  Or  we  may  make  our  way  back  to 
the  point  where  we  quitted  the  lane  (at  the  sign-post,  beyond  the  second 
gate)  and  follow  this  lane  for  a  few  yards  more.  We  then  turn  to  the 
left  uid  ascend  the  hill,  passing  (6  min.)  the  small  farm  of  Chotutadannes. 
A  short  way  beyond  the  farm  the  path  forks;  the  branch  to  the  right, 
uphill,  leads  to  CeH-Pawr  and  Llawiber  (see  below),  while  that  on  the  left 
descends  to  Barmouth. 

Llakabbb  and  Goks-t-Gbdol  ,  51/3  H.  About  l>/4  K.  to  the  K.  of 
Barmouth,  on  the  road  to  Harlech,  is  the  interesting  church  of  Uanabor, 
an  £.  E.  building  of  the  IBth  cent.,  with  a  fine  interior  (key  kept  at  an 
adjoining  cotti^e).  The  solitary  lancet  window  at  the  £.  end  is  an  un- 
usual feature.  The  entrance-lodge  to  Gors-y-Gedol  is  3s/4  H.  farther  on, 
opposite  the  church  of  Xilanddwywe.  The  drive  thence  to  Oors-y-Oedol 
(no  admission),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  but  now  extinct  family  of 
the  Vaughans,  is  nearly  IM.  long.  The  grounds  contain  some  fine  timDer. 
About  Vs  ^'  from  the  house  (follow  the  cart-track  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  farmyard)  is  a  cromlech  called  Arthur's  QtMM<,  said  to  have 
been  hurled  by  that  doughty  monarch  from  the  top  of  Hoelfre  (p.  299). 
—  This  excursion  to  Cors-y-Gedol  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian,  but 
should  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  by  train  to  DffjBt^yn  (l*/4  H.  from 
Cors-y-Gedol  House).  A  pleasant  round  for  >valkers  (about  7  K.  in  all) 
may  be  made  as  follows:  From  Barmouth  to  Llanaber,  i*/4  M.;  from 
Llanaber  across  the  Llawllech  ranee,  passing  the  farm  of  Gell-Fawr 
(see  above),  to  the  Panorama  View,  91/4  U.;  back  to  Barmouth,  either  by 
the  Dolgelley  road  or  by  the  route  above  described,  2  U.  This  round 
may  be  increased  to  about  11  M.  by  extending  the  walk  to  Gors-y-Gedol 
and  returning  thence  over  the  hills,  while  robust  walkers  may  include  the 
ascent  QtlHphwyi  (2463  ft. ;  View),  which  will  add2VrS  hrs.  to  the  excursion. 
The  ascent  is  most  often   made  from  Penmaenpocl  (p.  301;  2i/r3  hrs.). 

The  "^BoAn  fboh  Babmouth  to  Doloellbt,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Mawddach,  forms  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Wales,  and  is  preferable  to 
the  railway.  About  2  M.  from  Barmouth  the  road  quits  the  ICawddach 
for  a  time.  2Vs  K.  PofU-ddu  (Halfway  House),  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
little  wooded  glen  with  a  waterfall.  Diphwys  may  be  ascended  hence  in 
11/3  hr.  The  road  to  the  left  ascends  to  some  abandoned  gold  mines. 
Beyond  Pont-ddu  the  road  returns  to  the  estuary  and  affords  fine  views 
of  the  opposite  shore.  IVt  M.  Bridge  crossing  to  Ptmawnpool  (see  above)  { 
IVs  H.  LloMlltyd,  It  then  crosses  the  Hawddaeh,  here  an  ordinary  stream, 
and  soon  reaches  (2  K.)  Z)oi^<lley  (p.  808). 

As  the  centre  from  which  railways  branch  to  theN.,  E.,  and  8.,  Bar> 
mouth  affords  facilities  for  numerous  longer  excursions,  such  as  those  to 
LU»ia>tdr  and  M^cknu  (p.  398);  Own  BycKm  and  Dn»«  Ardudwp  (p.  299)  t 
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Harlech  (p.   296);  Tmyn  (v-  270);  Ahwdwey    (p.  269) ;  iknt  MachynUeih 
(p.  268).  —  The  ascent  of  Cader  Idru  (see  below)  is  often  made  from  Bac- 
month,  occupying  abont  7-^  hrs.  (there  and  back),  but  the  actual  start- 
ing-point is  Arihog  (see  below),  to  which  we  proceed  by  train. 
From  Barmouth  to  AberyttvoUh^  see  p.  270. 

0.  From  Barmouth  to  Dolgelley,  Bala,  Llangollen,  and  Chester. 

71  H.  Sailwat  in  3Vr4  ^s-  (fft'^s  1^«-  ^^-^  10«.  2d,,  Sir.  lid.);  to 
Dolgaiey,  9Vs  M.,  in  1/2  l^r*  (fares  1«.  4<l.,  9V2cI.).  The  line  from  Barmouth 
to  Dolgelley  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  Co.,  but  the  O.  W.  R;.  Co.,  whose 
system  we  join  at  Dolgelley,  has  running  powers  as  far  as  Barmouth. 

On  leaving  Barmouth  the  train  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Maw- 
ddfieh  by  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  299,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent yiew  up  the  river  to  the  left,  and  a  survey  of  the  Lleyn 
peninsula  to  the  right.  1^/4  M.  Barmouth  Junction  (Rfmt.  Rooms), 
.at  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge,  is  the  point  where  our  line  leaves  the 
Cambrian  route  running  S.  to  Aberdovey  and  Aberystwith  (p.  270). 

3  M.  Arthog  (Arthog  Hall  Hotel)  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Gader  Idris  ridge.  The  Arthog  Lakes,  1 M.  to  the 
E.,  are  frequented  by  anglers  (apply  at  the  hotel).  The  'Barmoutb 
Ascent*  of  Cader  Idris  begins  here  (see  below) ,  and  a  guide  (1«. 
per  pers. ;  unnecessary)  generally  meets  the  morning- trains. 

AscEKT  OF  Cadbb  Idbis  fbom  Abthoq  (Barmouth),  8  hrs.  From  the  E. 
end  of  Arthog  village,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  we 
follow  the  lane  ascending  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  trees  we  pass  through 
a  gate,  and  after  ascending  for  a  few  min.  more,  turn  to  the  left  by  a 
path  leading  to  a  stream  (not  to  be  crossed)  which  we  follow  to  the  farm- 
house of  (25  min.)  Pant-y-Llan.  Beyond  this  the  track  (indistinct)  crosses 
two  fields  and  reaches  the  old  Dolgelley  and  Towyn  road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  left  (E.)  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Hafod-y-Fach.  Here  we  diverge  to 
the  right,  through  a  gate,  and  follow  a  rough  trackj,  which  soon  brings 
as  out  on  the  open  mountain-side.  On  gaining  the  (20  min.)  top  of  the 
ridge ,  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  comes  into  view ,  and  the  rest  of  our 
course  is  plain-sailing,  as  we  have  simply  to  follow  the  ridge. 

The  direct  iroute  runs  to  the  right  of  Tyrau  Mawr  (2167  ft.),  on  its 
8.  slope,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  the  whole  ascent  should 
at  least  climb  to  the  top  of  this,  the  prominent  W.  peak  of  the  Cader 
ridge  (IV4  hr.  from  Arthog),  commanding  a  view  not  inferior  to  that  from 
the  highest  point.  We  now  follow  the  grassy  ridge  (fine  views  on  both 
sides)  and  about  1  M.  farther  on,  near  a  wall,  our  track  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  bridle-path  from  Dolgelley  (p.  804)  and  on  the  right  by  that 
from  Towyn  (p.  270).  We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  begin  the  final 
part  of  the  ascent.  Where  two  Ivacks  are  visible  we  should  keep  to  the 
right.  After  about  V2  ^^'  we  pass  a  good  spring,  a  little  beyond  which 
is  the  point  where  the  ponies  are  left  and  the  Tal-y-Llyn  route  (p.  270) 
joins  ours.  A  climb  of  6  min.  up  a  steep  winding  path  now  brings  us  to 
the  summit  (2925  ft.),  which  is  marked  by  a  cairn  and  a  small  stone  hut 
(very  dirty  Inside).  The  ♦View  is  described  at  p.  305.  —  Good  walkers 
on  their  way  to  Dolgelley  should  descend  by  the  'Foxes*  Path'  (p.  305). 
Descent  to  Tal-y-Llyn  and  Towyn,  see  p.  270. 

Beyond  Arthog  the  train  skirts  the  Mawddach  estuary,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side.  At  (71/2  M.) 
Penmaenpool  (George  Inn)  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  and  ceases 
to  be  navigable.  The  line  now  bears  to  the  right,  and  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  four  peaks  of  Cader  Idris  (p.  305).  As  we  cross  the 
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Wnion  (*Oonlon')  we  have  a  peep  to  the  left  of  the  OanUAvyd  glen 
(p.  303),  down  which  flows  the  Mawddach,  uniting  with  the  Wnion 
to  form  the  estuary. 

91/2  M.  Dolgelley.  — Hotels.  Goldbn  Lion,  E.  A  A.  4j.,  D.  4«.j 
BoTAL  Ship,  B.&  A.  4«.;  Anoel,  al)  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  about  1/4  M. 
from  the  station  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  —  Lodging*,  moderate. 

Brakes.  In  summer  to  the  Torrent  and  Precipice  Walks  (fare  3«.  6d.) 
and  tack;  to  Tyn-y-Oro^  vnd  Poni-tir'Eden ;  to  (iO^/zU.)  Dineu  Mawddwy. 

Fishing.  Trout  abound  in  the  Wnion,  the  Aran,  and  several  lakes  in 
the  vicinity,  permission  to  fish  in  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 
The  salmon-fiehing  in  the  Mawddach,  at  Tyn-y-'Groes,  is  preserved. 

Dolgelley  (pron.  Dolg(thly),  the  county-town  of  MeridnethsMre, 
an  irregnlftrly-bnllt  little  place  with  2500  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wnion,  near  the  N.  base  of  Cadet  Jdria^  is  the  centre  of  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  Wales.  The  Church,  recently  restored^ 
contains  an  effigy  of  a  knight.   Welsh  woollen  goods  are  made  here. 

Excursions  from  Dolgelley. 

ToBjtBiiT  Walk,  a  round  of  5Vs  M.  The  Torrent  Walk  iMelf  is  only 
1  K.  long,  and  visitors  may  drive  to  one  end,  and  send  the  carriage  round 
to  meet  them  at  the  other.  We  quit  the  town  by  the  Hachynlleth  road, 
which  leads  to  the  E.,  crossing  the  Aran,  After  IV4  M.  we  leave  the 
road  by  a  lane  to  the  left,  nearly  opposite  a  small  quarry,  and  :8oon  reach 
(V2  H.)  a  bridge,  on  this  side  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  'Walk**.  The  ^Torrent  Walk  ascends  along  the  side  of  an  impetuous 
little  mountain  stream,  and  offers  a  perfect  comibination  of  rock,  and  wood, 
and  water.  The  stream  forms  a  continuous  series  of  foaming  rapids, 
cataracts,  and  waterfalls,  with  most  picturesquely  placed  boulders  hemming 
its  course,  while  the  narrow  ravine  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
luxuriant  trees ,  the  branches  of  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
torrent.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  glen  we  cross  a  small  foot-bridge  into  a 
road,  where  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  entrance-gates  of  Caeryntoch, 
and  soon  regain  the  main  (Machynlleth)  road.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  road  to  (2Vs  M.)  Dolgelley ;  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  loft 
to  (1  M.)  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn^  whence  the  old  road,  commanding  good 
views  of  Cader  Idris,  descends  direct  to  (3  H.)  Dolgelley. 

Navvau  and  the  Pbecipigs  Walk,  6-7  H.  We  cross  the  railway  ftt 
the  station,  follow  the  Bala  road  (to  the  right)  for  about  250  yds.,  and 
then  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  a  lane  leading  through  a  gate  to 
a  house.  Behind  the  house  we  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  along  a  wall 
(avoiding  the  path  leading  straight  up  the  hill),  and  after  a  few  yards 
ascend  to  the  left  through  trees.  In  about  3  min.  after  leaving  the  cottage 
we  emerge  from  the  wood  into  the  fields,  and  almost  immediately  cross 
a  wall  by  a  stile.  Here  we  keep  straight  on,  with  first  a  low  wall,  then 
a  hedge,  and  lastlv  a  wood  on  our  right.  We  then  bear  to  the  left, 
crossing  the  field  diagonally,  in  the  direction  of  a  plantation,  which  we 
enter  by  another  stile  (4  min.  from  the  last).  Our  path  leads  through 
the  plantation  to  (3  min.)  the  small  farm  of  Tydden  Bach^  round  the  front 
of  which  we  pass  into  a  lane  and  then  turn  to  the  right.  S  min.  Gate, 
beyond  which  the  lane  forks.  We  keep  to  the  left  for  3  min.  more; 
then  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  a  grassy  lane  to  (13  min.)  M<ses-y-Brynar 
Farm.  (Driving  is  practicable  to  this  point,  by  another  route.)  At  the 
farm  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  a  rough  cart-track  (sign-post),  which 
leads  in  0  min.,  trending  to  the  right,  to  the  S.  end  otLlvn  Cymoch.  The 
hill  to  the  right  of  this  lake  is  called  Moel  Offrwm  (1330  ft.  \  view),  or 
the  *hill  of  offering\  At  its  foot  lies  Nannau,  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Yaughans,  finely  situated  in  a  beautiful  park.  —  To  reach  the  Precipice 
Walk,  we  pass  through  the  gate  at  the  S. W.  (left)  comer  of  Llyn  Cynwch 
and  ojimb  a  stile  to  the  left.    A  few  yards  farther  on  (about  1  hr.  from 
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Dolgelley)  we  cross  another  stile  and  reaeh  the  *Preoipiee  Walk,  which 
runs  round  the  4teep  slopes  of  Atoel  CynwcK  At  first  the  walk  is  a  mere 
green  track  along  a  grassy  hillside,  with  rock  cropping  out,  and  has  little 
that  is  precipiUms  about  it  In  5  min.  we  reach  a  stile,  where  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  Oader  Idris  and  the  estuary  of  the  Hawddach.  [Those  who 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Precipice  Walk  in  the  opposite  direction  may 
quit  it  here,  and  descend  to  Dolgelley  or  to  Llanelltyd  and  Gymmer  Abbey 
(see  below).]  6  min.  Another  jitile.  This  is  the  most  precipitous  bit  of  the 
walk}  though  nowhere  sheer,  the  slope  approaches  the  perpendicular  so 
closely  and  the  path  is  so  narrow  that  a  moderately  steady  head  is 
desirable.  The  view  of  the  Mawddach  flowing  in  the  narrow  Ganllwyd 
glen  below  us  is  very  fine.  We  reach  another  stile  in  7-8  min.,  near  the 
point  where  the  path  bends  round  the  I^.  side  of  the  hill. 

{To  reach  Tyn-y-GroeB  we  leave  the  Precipice  Walk  at  a  point  about 
6  min.  beyond  this  stile.  Just  below  is  a  wall  running  almost  parallel 
with  this  section  of  the  walk,  and  from  this  wall  another  descends  at 
right  angles  towards  the  valley.  Grossing  the  first  wall  and  descending 
to  the  left  of  the  second ,  we  soon  reach  a  wood,  through  which  a  steep 
and  fiaitttly-marked  path  descends  to  a  cart-track  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  By  following  this  to  the  right  for  1  M.  we  reach  the  bridge 
crossing  to  Tyn^Oroes  Inn  (see  below).  On  our  way  we  see  the  large 
wheels  of  a  coppcMnine  to  the  right.  This  descent  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  ladies,  but  good  walkers  are  advised  to  vary  their  homeward  route 
by  visiting  Tyn-y-aroes*and  following  the  road  to  Llanelltyd  (see  below). 
They  should,  however,  first  follow  the  Precipice  Walk  far  enough  to  get 
a  view  of  l^annau.] 

8  min.  Stile.  This  is  practically  the  end  of  the  Precipice  Walk. 
Rh&b$ll  Fawr  (3409  ft.)  is  conspicuous  to  •  the  left  and  Nannau  House 
(p.  302)  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  then  again  reach  Llyn  Oynwch  and 
pass  along  its  W.  side  to  the  (13  min.)  gate  by  which  we  entered. 

The  above  is  the  preferable  direction  in  which  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Precipice  Walk,  as  the  scenery  improves  as  we  proceed.  The 
circuit  from  Haes-y-Brynar  takes  about  1  hr. 

Ttv-t-Gsobs,  BiiAiAi>B-Dn,  and  Pibtyll-t-Gain,  8  U.  (there  and  back 
16  M.).  Grossing  the  railway,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  Bar- 
mouth road  for  about  iV«  M.  Here,  a  little  short  of  Llanelltyd  Bridge,  a 
farm-road  diverges  on  the  right  to  (4  min.)  Cymmer  Abbey,  a  Cistercian 
foundation,  the  ruined  church  of  which,  dating  from  about  15200,  is  worth 
a  visit.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  adjoining  farm,  which  incorporates  the 
old  'Abbot's  Hall\  (Boute  hence  to  Precipice  Walk,  see  above.)  Returning 
to  the  road  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Mawddach  we  now  reach 
0/%  M.)  Llanelltyd  y  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road 
ascending  the  *Olen  of  Ganlhtyd.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Mawddach,  rises 
Moel  Oynw6h  (see  above),  with  the  Precipice  Walk.  After  2  M.  the  road 
bends  to  the  left,  and  the  valley  contracts  and  increases  in  picturesqueness. 

V*  M.  (4y2  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Tyn-y-Chroea  Inn  (Oakley  Arms,  plain), 
a  favourite  littie  anglers*  resort.  We  may  vary  our  route  in  returning  to 
Dolgelley  from  this  point  by  crossing  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  inn  and 
proceeding  to  the  right  to  the  (»/4  hr.)  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  above). 

Beyond  Tyn-y-Groes  we  pass  the  wooded  grounds  of  JDoknelyntl^  on 
the  left,  and  reach  a  Oh  MO  bridge  over  the  Gamlan.  To  reach  the  fall  of 
(Va  M.)  ^Bhaiadr-Du  (a  pleasant  digression  of  V3-V2  ^•)  ^^  cross  the  bridge 
and  ascend  to  the  left  along  the  stream,  at  first  by  a  cart-track  and  then  by 
a  path.  The  fail  is  not  large,  but  its  surroundings  are  picturesque. 

About  Y4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  forks,  and  we  keep  to  the 
right,  crossing  another  bridge  over  the  Eden.  We  then  pass  through  a 
gate  (or  over  a  stile)  and  enter  the  wooded  glen  of  the  upper  Mawddach, 
which  runs  to  our  right,  half  hidden  among  the  trees.  About  12  min. 
after  leaving  the  gate  we  see  to  our  right  a  small  foot-bridge,  leading  to 
a  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  We,  however,  keep  to  the 
rolid  on  this  side  and  in  V*  li'«  ™ore  pass  two  new  houses  and  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  Ovnpowdef  Works ,  beyond  which  the  ground  is  private, 
thotigh  visitors   are   admitted   between   sunrise  and  sunset.    Driving  is 
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prttettcable  to  this  point,  «Bd  eurrUgei  mvj  b«  left  here  wliile  we  go  o&  to 
▼itit  the  Falls.  Ko  tmoking  is  allowed  on  the  premiiee.  A  new  path  to 
the  Falls  has  been  made.  The  fall  of  Pistyll-y-Cain  is  on  the  Ji/tm  C!arff»,  juat 
above  its  junetion  with  the  Mawddaoh,  a  few  yards  from  tt&e  bridge  (to 
the  left);  and  the  Bhaiadr  Mawddach  is  reached  by  keeping  straight  on  for 
2  min.  more.  The  *PiBtyll-y-Oaiii,  plunging  from  a  height  of  150  ft.  into 
a  deep  rocky  cauldron,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  waterfalls  in  Walee. 
The  Bhaiadr  Mawddaon  is  wider,  but  neither  so  high  nor  so  picturesque. 

We  may  now  return  to  Dolgelley,  either  by  the  route  already  tr»> 
versed,  or  by  crossing  the  Mawddach  by  the  bridge  a  little  above  the  fall 
and  descending  on  its  E.  bank.  If  we  select  the  latter  route  we  turn  to 
the  left  after  about !/«  br.,  and  wind  round  the  hillside  to  the  (>/s  hr.) 
valley  of  the  Af<m-yr-AlU^  a  feeder  of  the  Mawddach,  along  which  we 
may  descend  to  the  right,  passing  an  old  copperHnine,  to  the  (i/t  hr.) 
track  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mawddach  mentioned  above.  Thence  we 
either  cross  the  bridge  to  Tyn-y-Qroes  (p.  906),  or  return  to  Dolgelley  by 
the  Precipice  Walk  (oomp.  p.  303). 

The  Torrent  Walk,  the  Precipice  Walk,  and  the  Tyn-y-Groes  and 
Pistyll-y-Cain  excursion  may  all  be  included  in  one  long  day,  somewhat 
as  follows.  Drive  to  one  end  of  Torrent  Walk  (1/4  hr.))  walk  through  it 
(i/shr.) ;  drive  from  the  other  end  to  Maes-y-Brynar  or  Kannau  C/4  hr.) ;  make 
the  circuit  of  the  Precipice  Walk  (1  hr.);  drive  from  Maes-y-Brynar  to 
the  Gunpowder  Works  near  Pistyll-y-Cain  (3  hrs.);  visit  the  three  FaUe 
(1  hr.);  drive  back  to  Dolgelley  (2  hrs.).  This  makes  8Vs  hrs.,  without 
includhig  stoppages.  Good  walkers  could  do  the  entire  round  in  the  same 
time,  descending  directly  from  the  Precipice  Walk  toTyn-y-Groes(seep.803). 
The  total  distance  would  be  21  M.,  equivalent  to  2M0  M.  on  a  level  road. 

AsoBMT  OF  Cadbk  Idbis.  After  that  of  Snowdon  this  is  the  moat 
popular  ascent  in  Wales,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  considered  by 
many  to  surpass  that  from  the  higher  mountain.  From  Dolgelley  there 
are  three  recognized  routes  to  the  top  (21/4-4  hrs.),  but  the  third  of  those 
described  below  should  be  reserved  for  the  descent,  as  the  climb  up  the 
steep  ^scree*  known  as  the  ^Foxes'  Path'  is  very  fatiguing.  Mountaineers, 
however,  who  do  not  object  to  a  scramble  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
descent  to  Barmouth,  Towyn,  or  Tal-y-Llyn,  may  prefer  the  Foxee* 
Path  as  the  shortest  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
routes.  Guides  (3«.)  may  be  dispensed  with  in  good  weather  by  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  mountain-climbing.  Ascent  from  Arihog^ 
see  p.  801 ;  from  Tal-y-Llyn^  see  p.  270. 

1.  By  the  Bridle  PcUh  (2Vs-3  hrs. ;  pony  St.).  We  leave  Dolgelley 
by  the  road  leading  S.W.  from  the  church,  and  where  it  branches,  just 
outside  the  village,  at  a  letter-box,  we  keep  up  hill  to  the  left.  Tnis  is 
the  old  road  to  Towyn  (p.  270),  which  ascends  steadily  for  about  O/s  M. 
and  then  becomes  more  level.  V*  ^*  02  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Llpn  Cheerwin^ 
a  small  lake  on  the  right,  with  a  small  inn  at  its  farther  end,  opposite 
which  the  Foxes'  Path  route  begins.  We,  however,  follow  the  road  for 
Vs  M.  more,  cross  a  small  bridge,  and  turn  to  the  left,  Just  on  this  side 
of  a  second  bridge.  The  bridle-path  crosses  a  stream,  and  ascends  through 
a  plantation,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  depression  between  the  sad&e 
of  Cader  and  Tyrau  Mawr  (p.  301).  In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  the 
road,  the  path  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  joins  the  route  from 
Arthog  at  two  stone  posts.    Thence,  see  p.  801. 

2.  Along  the  Bidge  vid  Mynydd  Moel  (Aran  route  \  3V34  hrs.).  At  there 
is  no  regular  path,  this  ascent  should  not  be  attempted  in  bad  weather 
without  a  guide.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  Dinas  Mawddwy  road  (S.E.) 
we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Aran  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right. 
After  i/s  M.,  opposite  Pemdy  Mtll^  we  bend  to  the  left,  and  a  little  farther 
ou  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  through  a  gate.  About  V4  M.  beyond  Pandy 
Mill  the  lane  quits  the  Aran  (which  here  turns  to  the  right),  passes  some 
farm-steadings,  and  reaches  the  open  side  of  a  spur  of  Mynyad  Moel,  the 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Cader  ridge.  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Mynydd  Moel  leads  to  the  right,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  somewhat  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy  hollow  of  the  Aran,  and  to  strike  the 
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ridge  a  little  more  to  the  E.  To  the  right  lies  the  little  Llyn  Aran^  in 
whieh  the  0tre«m  takes  its  rise.  The  top  of  Mynydd  Moel  (3^5  ft.  s  cairn) 
commands  a  yery  fine  and  extensive  yiew,  including  Dolgelley,  which  is 
not  yisiMe  ft<om  the  Pen-y-Gader.  The  easy  walk  along  the  ridge  from 
Mynydd  Moel  to  the  summit  of  Gader  takes  id-30  minutes.  Llym-y-0ader 
and  Llyn-y-Gafr  (see  below)  Mon  come  into  view  on  the  right.  Good  walkers 
may  oontinue  their  walk  along  the  ridge  to  Tyrau  Mmar  and  (2  hrs.) 
Arthoff  (eomp.  p.  901),  returning  to  Dolgelley  by  an  eyening-train. 

3.  Bv  the  FM«t' Path  Ciy*-^h  b^*)-  F»>m  Dolgelley  to  (2V4  U.)  the  inn 
at  the  S.  W.  end  of  Llyn  Gwernan,  see  p.  S04.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by 
a  wicket  on  the  left,  and  follow  a  path  over  a  grassy  hill,  with  a  little 
coppice.  In  6-7  min.  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile,  and  soon  reach  a  point 
from  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  range  ei  Gader  \  the  steep 
stony  slope  to  the  left  of  the  summit  is  the  ^Foxes'  Path\  We  then 
descend  to  (3>4  min.)  a  gate,  ascend  along  a  wall,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  is  a  small  wood,  and  soon  reach  the  open  hillside.  After  6  min.  we 
turn  to  the  ri^t  through  a  gate  at  a  she^fold  and  go  straight  on,  soon 
with  a  wall  to  eur  right.  5  min.  Brook  with  a  low  wall  and  a  small 
ladder,  just  beyond  which  we  pass  a  soft  piece  «f  ground.  8  min.  Gate 
in  a  wall*,  2 min.  Stream  crossed  by  stepping-stones;  8  min.  Ltpn-y-Oa/r, 
a  small  lake,  well  stocked  with  trout.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  ceases, 
but  the  route  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Crossing  the  stream  issuing  from 
Llyn-y-Gafr,  we  have  a  sharp  climb  of  about  >/«  ^'  to  surmount  the 
rock-strewn  ridge  intervening  between  Llyn-y-Gafr  and  Llyn-y-Oad^ty  a 
somewhat  larger  lake  finely  situated  below  the  wall  of  rock  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  At  the  S.  end  of  Llyn-y- 
Gader  begins  the  steep  slope  of  loose  shingle,  called  the  ^Foxet'  Path\ 
which  is  about  900  ft.  in  height  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  35<^.  Its 
ascent  Is  extremely  fatiguing,  but  there  is  no  danger,  though  the  hind- 
most members  of  a  party  shouM  beware  of  flalUng  stones.  The  usual  time 
required  to  ascend  this  scree  is  Vs'V*  ^«  At  the  top  of  the  slope  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  pass  over  smooth  turf  to  (5  min.)  the  summit. 

[In  descending,  the  ^Foxes'  Path'  (the  top  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
small  cairn)  ifl  easy,  as  the  loose  shingle  yields  to  our  weight  and  carries 
us  down  with  little  exertion.  We  can  scarcely  go  wrong  after  passing 
Llyn-y-Gafr,  where  the  faintly-defined  path  begins  and  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Llyn.  A  little  below  the  lake  we 
cross  the  brook  by  the  stepping-stones.  At  the  gap  in  the  wall,  we  keep 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  wall.  Llyn  Gwernan  now  soon  comes  into 
sight  and  determines  our  course.] 

*Oader  Idrii  (2925  ft.),  or  the  chair  of  the  giant  Idris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  mountains  in  England,  presenting  a  long  row  of 
wall-like  precipices  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  on  the  iT.,  while 
on  the  three  other  sides  It  sends  off  spurs  towards  the  Arans,  Plinlimmon, 
and  Gardigan  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Gader  ridge  from  £.  to  W. 
is  about  7  M. ;  above  the  general  level  of  the  ridge  rise  the  four  main 
summits  (named  from  E.  to  W.)  of  Mynydd  MfoeL  Pen-y-Ottder  (the  top), 
Cyfrvty^  or  the  'Saddle',  and  Tyrau  Manor.  The  *view  from  the  calm  on 
the  summit  is  very  extensive.  On  the  N.  is  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Hawddach.  backed  by  the  Llawllech  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  Diphwys 
(to  the  right),  while  beyond  these  again  rise  the  Garnarvon  Mts.,  visible 
in  their  entire  extent  from  Bardsey  Isle,  at  the  end  of  the  Lleyn  pro- 
montory, on  the  left  (8.W.),  to  Camedd  Llewelyn  on  the  right  (N.E.). 
The  peak  of  Snowdon,  rising  above  the  Bhinog  Fach,  is  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  the  other  summits  may  be  identified  from  the  map  (Hoel  Hebog 
and  the  Rivals  to  the  left  of  Snowdon  •,  Moel  Siabod,  the  Glyders.  etc.,  to 
the  right).  To  the  right,  more  in  the  foreground,  is  the  roondea  outline 
of  Bhobell  Fawr,  to  the  left  of  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  Ganllwyd  glen 
and  the  Precipice  Walk.  The  dark  little  tarn  almost  vertically  below  the 
suBunit  on  this  side  is  the  Llyn-y*Gader  (see  above).  To  the  IT.E.  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Wnion,  extending  to  Bala  Lake ;  Dol- 
gelley, however,  is  hidden.  The  peaks  to  the  left  of  Bala  are  the 
Arenigs,  those  to  the  right  the  Arans,  while  Moel  Fammau,  with  its 
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tower,  rises  in  the  extreme  distance  beyond  the  lake.  More  to  the  right 
are  the  Benryns,  and  almost  due  E.  are  the  three  peaks  of  the  Breidden 
Hills,  near  Shrewsbury.  In  exceptionally  clear  weather  even  the  Wrekin 
(p.  266)  is  said  to  be  visible  In  this  direction.  To  the  S.  is  the  somewhat 
featureless  expanse  of  rounded  green  hills,  of  which  Plinllmmon  is  the 
highest  point,  while  the  Garmartiien  Van  may  sometimes  be  descried  in 
the  extreme  distance.  To  the  W.  we  have  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  ooaat 
as  far  S.  as  St.  David's  Head.  Tal-y-Llyn  is  not  visible,  but  we  eigoy 
(S.W.)  a  pretty  peep  down  the  green  valley  of  the  Bfiffnni^  with  the 
Bird  Bock.  From  the  S.  side  of  the  summit-plateau,  a  short  way  from 
the  cairn,  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  ^Llyn-p-Oae^  an  ideal  mountain 
tarn,  situated  in  a  wild  rocky  hollow  at  the  foot  of  almost  vertical  crags. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  DolgeUey  may  descend  either  to  ArUiog 
(2  hrs.,  to  Barmouth  Shrs.^  comp.  p.  301),  or  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (li/^2Vs  brs. ; 
p.  270),  or  to  Towyn  (2V«-3  hrs.  to  Abergynolwyn,  see  p.  270). 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  DolgeUey  to  Ttrnpn  (p.  270),  by 
the  coast-road  20  M.,  by  the  mountain-road  17  M.;  to  Tal-f-Llpn  (p.  270), 
new  road  9^2  M.,  old  road  8Vs  M.;  to  iHnos  Mawddwf  (p.  268),  l(^/t  M., 
old  road  9  H.;  to  Maehfnileth  (p.  269),  old  road  14i/i  H.,  new  road  16  M. 
Visitors  bound  for  Machynlleth  may  include  Dilias  Mawddwy  or  Tal-y>Llyn  ; 
from  the  former  a  railway  runs  to  Machynlleth  down  the  pretty  valley 
of  the  Doveiy^  while  a  visit  to  the  Llyn  requires  but  a  short  digression 
from  the  Machynlleth  road.  At  the  highest  point  (860  ft.)  of  the  road  to 
Tal-y-Llyn  lies  the  little  Llyn  TrigrtUenpn,  or  ^Lake  of  the  Three  Pebbles^ 
named  from  three  huge  boulders,  which  Idris  is  said  to  have  shaken  out 
of  his  shoe.  —  From  DolgeUey  to  (10  M.)  Barmwth  by  road,  see  p.  802. 

Continuation  op  Railway  Joubnbt.  Beyond  DolgeUey  the 
train  passes  the  mansion  of  DoUerau^  neai  whicli  is  the  Torrent 
Walk  (p.  302).  121/2  M.  Bont  Newydd,  the  nearest  station  for  the 
ascents  of  Moel  Offrwm  (p.  302)  and  Rhobell  Fawr  (2409  ft ; 
274  hrs.,  via  Llanfachreth).  On  leaving  Bont  Newydd  we  enjoy  a 
fine  retrospect  Cnght)  of  the  complete  outline  of  Gader  Idris.  The 
line  ascends  the  charming  valley  of  the  Wnion,  and  the  Arans  (see 
below)  soon  come  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  16  M.  Drwa-y-Nant. 

Drws-y-Nant  is  the  starting-point  for  the  shortest  ascent  (li/c-l^/s  hr.) 
of  Aran  Kawddwy  (2972  ft.),  the  highest  mountoin  in  Mid-Wales.  The 
twin -summit  of  Aran  Benllpn  (2902  ft.)  is  70  ft.  lower.  Though  47  ft. 
higher  than  Oader  Idris,  Aran  Mawddwy  is  not  such  an  imposing  mountaiiL, 
nor  is  the  view  from  the  top  so  fine.  Bala  Lake  (p.  307)  is  consj^uous. 
—  The  deseeut  may  be  made  via  0/s  br.)  Aran  Benllyn  to  (i  Jut,}  JAammeMlpm 
(see  below),  or  on  the  S.  side  to  (2  hrs.)  IHncu  Mawddwy  j(p.  268). 

About  3  M.  beyond  Drws-y-Nant  we  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  (760  ft.)  and  enter  the  bleak  valley  of  the  Dwfrdwy.  — 
22^2  M.  LUmuwehUyn  (*Goat  Inn,  plain),  another  good  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Arans  (2  hrs. ;  see  above).  Good  walkers 
may  also  start  here  for  the  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft. ;  4  hrs.), 
descending  to  (1  hr.)  Arenig  station  (p.  807).  A  fine  walk  leads 
ovei Bwlch-y-Oroea  (*Pass  of  the  Cross';  1950  ft.),  and  through  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Dovey  to  (121/2  M.)  Dinas  Mawddwy  (p.  268). 

Llannwchllyn  is  only  1  M.  from  the  S.  end  of  Bala  Lake  (600ft.). 
To  the  left ,  beyond  the  lake ,  we  see  the  Arenigs  and  the  small 
church  of  lAanyciU  To  the  right  rise  the  Berwyns  (p.  307).  — 
27  M.  Bala  Junction,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  for  a 
branch-line  to  (3/4  M.)  Bala  and  Ffestiniog  (see  p.  307).  Between 
Bala  Junction  and  the  town  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left 
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Bala  (* White  Lion,  R.  &  A.  is.,  D.  As. ;  Pto«  Ooeh,  same  prop- 
rietor; BuU*5  Head),  a  small  town  with  1600  inhal).,  lies  near 
the  N.  end  of  Bala  Lake ,  or  Llyn  Tegid ,  the  largest  natural  lake 
in  Wales  (4  M.  long  and  1  M.  hroad).  The  town  itself  is  of  little 
interest,  but  it  may  be  made  the  starting-point  of  several  pleasant 
excursions.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  Calviniatic  Me- 
tkodist  College  and  the  English  Church,  both  built  of  stone  from 
Vryn  Quarry.  The  statue  in  front  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (d.  1814) ,  the  originator  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ,  who  is  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Llanycil  (p.  306),  the  parish-church  of  Bala.  The  mound 
named  the  Tomen^y-Bala  commands  a  good  view  of  Bala  Lake  and 
the  valley  of  the  river  Dee,  which  here  issues  from  the  lake.  The 
lake  affords  good  perch  and  pike  fishing,  and  trout-streams  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Excursions  fbok  Bala.  Though  the  scenery  of  Bala  Lake  is  not 
imposing,  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  or  drive  ronnd  it  (11  H.).  The  walker 
may  cut  off  4  M .  by  taking  the  railway  between  Bala  and  Llanuwchllyn 
(see  p.  306).  The  two  chief  hotels  keep  boats  for  excursions  on  the  lake.  — 
For  a  visit  to  *Pi»tyll  Khaiadr  (p.  268)  we  take  the  train  to  (7  M.)  Llan- 
drillo  (p.  306),  and  walk  thence  across  the  Btrwfn  Hills  (c.  2500  ft.)  to 
(7V2  M.)  the  waterfall.  Whether  the  traveller  returns  to  Bala  or  goes  on 
to  Oswestry  (see  p.  268),  this  excursion  requires  a  whole  day.  —  The  new 
Liverpool  Reservoir  CLake  Vyrnwy'),  in  the  Valley  of  Hanwddyn,  10  M.  to 
the  S.  of  Bala,  is  interesting,  especially  to  engineers.  The  direct  route 
(a  fair  mountain-road:  no  inns)  ascends  the  JSimant  Valley,  passes  Moel- 
y-Qeifr  (2055  ft.),  to  the  right,  at  (7  M.)  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  then 
descends  to  (3  M.)  Bhiwar^or^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  S.E. 
end,  5  H.  farther,  are  the  new  church  of  Llanwddyn  and  the  Lake  Vymwy 
Botel  (B.  &  A.  4«.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6<l.)«  I^ake  Vyrnwy,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
bed  of  a  post  glacial  lake,  was  formed  in  1886-90  by  damming  up  the 
river  Vyrnwy  by  a  huge  embankment  of  solid  masonry,  1200  ft.  long  and 
1(X)  ft.  high.  It  covers  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Llanwddyn,  and  of 
the  parish  church,  several  chapels,  and  three  public  houses,  besides  many 
farms.  A  Gothic  Tower  marks  the  beginning  of  the  aqueduct,  67  M.  long, 
which  conveys  the  water  to  Liverpool,  the  first  21/4  M.  being  formed 
by  the  Himant  Tunnel.  The  overflow  from  the  lake  escapes  through 
33  arches  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dam,  and  in  wet  weather  forms  a 
cascade  84  ft.  in  height  and  800  ft.  in  width.  The  lake  is  stocked  with 
Loch  Leven  trout  (flshing<licence  it.  per  day,  boat  and  man  6«.).  Active 
pedestrians  may  combine  this  excursion  with  the  last  by  sleeping  at 
Llanrhaiadr  (p.  285),  10  M.  from  the  Lake  Vymwy  Hotel  and  4  M.  from 
Pistyll  Rhaiadr.  From  the  reservoir  to  Dinas  Mateddy,  see  p.  268;  to  Llan- 
fylUn,  see  p.  268.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Arans  and  the  walk  by  the  Bvlch-y- 
Grces  to  Dinae  Mawddisy  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Bala  by  the 
railway  to  Llanuwchllyn  (see  p.  306).  —  The  Arenigs,  see  below. 

FsoM  Bala  Junction  toBlabnauFpkstinioq,25V2M.,  railway  (G.W.B.) 
in  1  hr.  10  min.  (fares  is.  2d.,  2s.  8d.,  2s.  Id.).  As  we  leave  the  junction 
we  see  Bala  Lake  to  the  left.  */a  M.  Bala  Town  (see  above).  The  line 
now  runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Tryweryn,  and  the  Arenigs  soon 
come  into  view  on  the  left.  Beyond  (374  M.)  Frongoch  the  bare  slopes  of 
Uynydd  Nodal  rise  on  the  left.  —  81/4  oL,  Arenig  (Bhyd-y-Fen  Inn,  at  the 
foot  of  Arenig  Fach,  */«  ^'  ^'<)™  ^^^  station),  a  small  station  situated 
between  the  two  Arenigs.  The  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft.),  to  the  8. 
of  the  station,  takes  I-IV2  hr.  Extensive  ^View  from  the  top.  including 
Snowdon,  Gader  Idris,  the  Arans,  and  the  sea.  At  the  17.W.  oase  of  the 
mountain,  */«  M.  from  the  station,  lies  the  little  Llyn  Arenig.  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  Llanuwehllyn  (comp.  p.  806) •     The  ascent  of  the  Arenig 

20* 
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Faeh  (2264  ft.)  may  be  made  from  the  inn  in  s/4  lir.  ^  At  Llyn  Tiyigerpn 
the  line  reaches  its  highest  point  (1196  ft.)  and  begins  the  descent  through 
the  barren  Ctcm  Proesor.  The  Bhinogs  (p.  299),  and  soon  afterwaiils 
Gader  Idris  (p.  90^,  are  seen  to  the  left.  —  From  (IT  M.)  nwDsfynpdd 
walkers  may  reach  (U  M.)  Llanbedr  vift  the  Bwloh  Tyddiad  and  the 
Roman  Steps  (comp.  p.  299).  —  The  line  here  turns  to  the  X.  On  the 
right  is  Tomen-y-Mur  (p.  817)  ♦,  in  front  Qeft)  the  Moelwyns.  —  20  M. 
Maentwroff  Road^  2  M.  from  Haentwrog  (p.  81T).  The  train  now  sweeps 
round  the  yalley  of  the  Cfnftul^  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Ffestiniog 
mountains.  22  M.  Ffettiniog  Village  (p.  816).  —  26V2  M.  Blaenau  F/etUniog 
(p.  815). 

Beyond  Bala  the  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel  and  de- 
scends the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Dee,  On  the  right  we  pass  the 
large  mansion  of  Pale  (occupied  hy  the  Queen  in  1889),  just  before 
reaching  (31  M.)  Llandderfel,  the  church  of  which,  also  to  the 
right,  contains  two  curious  wooden  relics  known  as  St.  Derfel's 
horse  (stag?)  and  crozier.  —  34  M.  Llandrillo  (Dudley  Arms,  V2  M. 
from  the  station)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  walk  to  (3  hrs.l  PistyU 
Rhaiadr  (see  p.  307).  Cader  Fronwen  (2673  ft. ;  view),  the  neuest 
of  the  Berwyns,  may  be  ascended  in  I1/2  hr. 

38  M.  Corwea  (Owen  Qlyndwr,  1/4  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  statioii ; 
Bail,  Refreshment  Rooms) j  a  small  town  with  2500  inhab.,  is  a  good 
centre  for  anglers  (fishing  in  the  Dee,  Alwen,  etc.).  The  church 
contains  a  cnrious  monnment  to  lorwerth  Sullen,  one  of  its  early 
vicars ;  and  outside  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  ascribed  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury. The  rude  cross  on  the  lintel  of  the  S.  door  is  said  to  be 
the  mark  of  Owen  Glendower^s  dagger.  It  was  at  Corwen  that  this 
famous  patriot  assembled  his  forces  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  most  of  the  land  round  the  town  belonged  to  him.  —  Railway 
(L.N.W.)  from  Corwen  to  Rhyl,  see  p.  284. 

Beyond  (41  M.)  Carrog  we  pass  Owen  Olendower's  Mound  on 
the  left,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  slopes  of  the  Berwyns 
iMoelFerna,  2070  ft.).  —  43  M.  Qlyndyfrdwy  (Inn),  a  small  fishing- 
station  ,  from  which  Owen  Glendower  took  his  name.  The  river 
makes  a  long  curve  to  the  left,  which  the  railway  avoids  by  a  tunnel 
V2  M.  long.  On  emerging  from  the  tunnel  we  have  a  charming 
glimpse,  to  the  left,  of  the  wooded  valley,  with  Moel-y-Oamelin 
(1897  ft.)  and  Moel  Morfydd  (1804  ft.)  in  the  background,  while  in 
front  are  the  romantic  church  of  Llantysilio  and  BryntysHio,  the 
summer-home  of  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady  Martin  (Helen  Faucit). 
471/2  M.  Berwyn  (Chain  Bridge  Hotel;  p.  309). 

49  M.  Llangollen.  —  Hotels.  *Hand  Hotel,  an  old  and  comfort- 
able house,  close  to  the  Dee,  B.  &  A.  3«.  9<l.,  D.  i$.  (harper  in  the  hall); 
RoTAL  Hotel,  recently  enlarged  and  refurnished,  w€ll  spoken  of,  similar 
charges.  —  Grapes  ;  Baolb  ^  Oambbian. 

Fiahing.   Information  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  n«w0-agent 

Llangollen  (pron.  Thlang6thlen) ,  or  the  'church  of  St.  Gollen*, 
a  neat  little  town  with  3225  inhab.,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Dee ,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  hills.  Its  Welsh  flannel 
and  beer  have  a  reputation.     The  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
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anglers ,  who  And  good  sport  in  the  Dee  and  Its  trlbntarles.  The 
llshennen  of  the  Dee  still  use  the  'coracle*,  or  ancient  British  hoat, 
made  of  skins  (now-a-days  tarpaulin)  stretched  over  a  slight  frame- 
work of  wood.  The  Churchy  a  low  Gt>thic  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ,  contains  a  good  oaken  ceiling.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  monument  to  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Mary  Carryl  (see 
below).  The  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  a  plain  structure  with  four 
pointed  arches,  used  to  be  reckoned  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
among  the  ^ Seven  Wonders  of  Wales'. 

The  rniBs  of  BinM  Bran  Oastla  0/s  hr.;  donkey  1«.)  surmount  the 
boldly-foraied  hUl  (910 ft.)  on  the  K.  side  of  the  *r«fU  of  LlangolUn, 
We  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  proceed  a  few  paces  to  the  right, 
and  then  ascend  to  the  left  to  a  bridge  over  the  ShroptMre  Union  Canal, 
On  the  other  side  we  find  ourselves  opposite  a  sign-poet,  pointing  on  the 
right  to  the  Trevor  Bocks,  on  the  left  to  the  Eglwyseg  Bocks,  and  straight 
on  to  Dinas  Bran.  The  path  to  the  latter  ascends  through  a  few  fields, 
crosaing  two  cart-tracks,  and  reaches  the  open  hillside  at  a  gate  just  above 
a  house  where  refreshments  are  aold.  The  ruins  at  the  top  are  of  very 
early  origin,  but  are  not  so  picturetque  as  they  appear  from  below.  The 
*View  includ«s  the  finely  shaped  Eglwyseg  Bocks  on  the  17.,  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  on  the  E.,  Llangollen  to  the  S.,  Moel-y-Geraint  and  the  Ber- 
wyns  to  the  8.W.,  and  Moel-y-Gamelin  to  the  N.W. 

The  view  from  *  Moel-y-aeraint  (1000  ft. ;  V*  br.),  or  the  Barb«r'$  Hill^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  similar  to  that  from  Dinas  Bran,  but 
more  extensive.  The  ascent  begins  by  a  steep  lane  in  Hall  St.  From  the 
top  we  may  descend  to  Berwyn  (p.  806)  and  include  a  visit  to  Valle  Gru< 
eie  Abbey  (p.  81d)  in  our  round. 

Plaa  Newydd  {i.e.  ^New  Place'),  the  residmce  of  the  celebrated  *La> 
dies  of  Llangollen',  is  situated  about  Vs  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  bridge.  To 
reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street  and  then  ascend 
to  the  right  of  the  Grapes  Hotel.  Where  the  road  forks  we  keep  to  the 
left,  and  almost  immediately  reach  a  path  with  a  railing  on  the  left, 
which  leads  to  the  house.  Admission  6d.  —  The  ^Ladies  of  Llangollen* 
were  two  Irish  damsels,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  the  Hon.  Sarah  Pon- 
sonby,  who  swore  ^eternal  mendship',  devoted  themselves  to  a  Hfe  of 
celibacy,  and  secretly  left  their  homes  together  in  ITTB.  At  first  they 
settled  at  Denbigh,  out  afterwards  removed  to  Llangollen,  where  they 
lived  together  fbr  half-a-century.  Their  romantic  story,  and  the  halx- 
masculfne  dress  they  affected,  made  them  widely  known,  and  they  re- 
ceived visits  from  many  eminent  personages.  Lft^  Eleanor  Butler,  who 
was  17  years  older  than  her  companion,  died  in  1829  at  the  age  of  90,  and 
Miss  Ponsonby  died  two  years  later.  Their  faithful  servant,  Hary  Oarryl 
(see  above),  who  had  bought  for  them  with  her  savings  the  freehold 
of  Plas  Newydd,  died  in  1809.  —  The  house,  to  which  a  wing  was  added 
by  the  late  General  Yorke,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Robertson,  a  well- 
known  Liverpool  antiquary.  Both  inside  and  out  it  is  decorated  with 
good  carvings  In  oak ;  and  it  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  *Ladies*,  curiosi- 
ties, paintings,  and  the  like. 

We  may  now  either  return  to  Llangollen  direct ,  or  extend  our  walk 
round  Pen-y-Coedy  the  hill  to  the  8.E.  of  Plas  Xewydd.  In  the  latter  case 
we  pass  Qfi  M.)  to  the  right  of  Penffwem  ffall^  now  a  farm-house,  but 
originally  (lOfh  cent.)  the  residence  of  Tudor  Trevor,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Mostyn  family. 

One  of  ue  pleasantest  walks  in  tilie  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen  is 
the  round  of  0-6  M.  to  Bervyn  (l>/4  M.;  also  reached  by  rail  or  by  plea- 
sure-boats on  the  eanal) ,  the  Chain  Bridge,  Llaniytilio  CRorcA,  and  ralU 
Oruei*  Mbef,  Good  walkers  may  add  the  ascent  of  MotH-y-QameUn,  — 
Walkers  cross  the  bridge  and  then  follow  (to  the  left)  the  well-shaded 
towing-path  of  the  above-mentioned  Canal.  After  about  1  M.  the  canal 
turns  to  the  left,  while  the  shortest  route  to  O/a  M.)  Valle  Grueis  (sec 
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below)  leads  across  the  bridge  to  the  right.  OontiiraiBg  to  follow  the 
canal  we  soon  reach  (*/4  M.)  the  Chain  Bridfft  (Inn),  opposite  Berwyn 
station,  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  on  the  Dee.  A  little  beyond  the 
inn  we  pass  a  weir,  where  the  canal  issues  from  the  Dee,  and  reach  the 
romantically -situated  little  church  of  Lkmtytitto  (service  in  English  at 
11.15  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.). 

Behind  Berwyn  and  Llantysilio  rises  the  hill  called  Braieh-y-QwfffU^ 
and  we  may  proceed  from  the  latter  to  Valle  Grucis  (about  1  M.)  round 
either  side  of  this  hill  or  over  its  top.  If  we  keep  to  the  X.  side  of  the 
hill  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  highroad  to  Buthin  on  the 
other  side;  if  we  choose  the  S.  side  we  turn  to  the  left.  The  abbey 
lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  road  (bell  at  the  entrance;  charge  8<l.). 

*yalle  (Jmcii  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1900  by  Madog  ap  Grnf- 
fydd  Maelor  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  dissolved  in  1685,  is  the  most  important 
monastic  ruin  in  N.  Wales.  It  was  a  Oisterdan  establishment,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chief  part  of  the  ruin  is  the  Churchy  in  the  E.  £. 
style,  which  is  160  ft.  long  (transepts  96  ft.)  and  67i/s  ft.  wide.  The  W.  front 
(probably  completed  about  1260),  with  its  three  Dec.  windows  over  the 
doorway  and  a  rose-window  above,  is  in  good  preservation.  The  E.  end, 
which  contains  three  lancet  windows,  seems  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  S.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  some  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  including  the  ehapter-house,  with  the  dormitories 
above  it.  The  juxtaposition  of  tliree  different  styles  of  doorway  here 
CNorman,  E.  E.,  and  Flamboyant)  should  be  noticed. 

We  now  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  (to  the  right)  for  about 
V4  H.  to  the  second  milestone  from  Llangollen.  Opposite  this,  in  a  field 
to  the  right,  stands  Eliaeg'i  Pillar,  erected  by  Concenn  in  the  8th  or 
9th  cent,  in  memorv  of  his  great-grandfather  Eliseg,  Prince  of  Powyt. 
The  present  inscription  dates  from  the  renovation  of  the  monument  in 
1T79.  The  name  of  the  valley  is  usually  attributed  to  this  ^cross*,  though 
some  authorities  explain  it  by  the  shape  of  the  valley  itself. 

The  ascent  of  Koel-y-CFamelin  (1860  ft.  \  l>/s  hr.)  may  be  made  eithei^ 
direct  from  Llantysilio  or  from  the  Oemant  slate-quarries  on  the  Ruthin 
road,  about  2  H.  beyond  Eliseg's  Pillar.  The  view  is  extensive,  including 
Snowdon,  the  Arans,  the  vale  of  Olwyd,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dee. 

ExGUBsiON  TO  THE  Eglwtssg  Bockb.  Wc  cross  thc  railway  and  canal, 
and  at  the  sign-post  mentioned  at  p.  309  either  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed 
round  the  K.  side  of  the  Dinas  Bran,  or  take  the  lane  to  the  right, 
which  leads  round  the  other  side  of  the  same  hill.  In  either  ca«e  we 
reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  not  far  from  Tan-y-CkuMl  Farm^ 
2  H.  from  Llangollen.  The  'Eglwyseg  Bocka,  the  name  of  whidi  (pron. 
EglooUeg)  is  probably  connected  with  Eliseg  (see  above) ,  are  a  line  of 
bold  limestone  cliffs,  beginning  near  Dinas  Bran  and  sweeping  round  in 
a  semicircle  for  a  distance  of  about  4  M.  They  form  the  W.  escarpment 
of  an  upland  plateau  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  breezy  widk  along 
their  summit  to  the  '  World's  EticT  (to  which  there  is  also  a  carriage- road), 
5  K.  from  Llangollen,  is  very  delightful  in  fine  weather. 

Chirk  Castle.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway  to 
(11 M.)  Chirk  (changing  carriages  atBuabon,  see  belowt  */i  hr.),  by  pleasure 
boat  on  the  canal  (p.  309),  by  carriage  (London  and  Holyhead  road;  9  H.), 
on  foot  (direct  5  M.,  vi&  Pennant  6  M.),  or  on  foot  to  (3  M.)  Olyn  Ctiriog 
and  thence  by  steam-tramway.  —  The  direct  walking-route,  which  is  alao 
practicable  for  riders,  leads  over  the  E.  end  of  Olyn  MU.  We  follow^ 
the  road  to  the  left  of  the  Grapes  Hotel,  cross  the  bridge,  and  where 
the  road  forks  (i/i  M.)  keep  uphill  to  the  right.  In  4-5  min.  the  road 
again  forks ,  and  we  again  keep  to  the  right.  We  now  skiri  the  wooded 
hill  of  Pen-y-Coed  and  pass  (8  min.)  the  picturesque  modem  house  of 
T^ndtor.  At  the  (5  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on  and  ascend 
steeply,  passing  through  a  gate  and  avoiding  two  green  tracks  to  the  left 
(the  second  opposite  a  gate).  After  8  min.  our  track  bends  to  the  lefl^ 
while  another  leads  to  the  right  through  a  gate.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  two  large 
beeches  and  in  7  min.  more  Join  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.    Doring 
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the  whole  ascent  we  enjoy  fine  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  At  the 
(3  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on.  We  now  descend,  passing 
(7  min.)  a  cottage  and  soon  reaching  (5  min.)  a  farm  where  GMrk  Castle 
is  in  full  view.  Our  road  keeps  to  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  reaches  the 
park>gate  and  lodge,  whence  a  drive  of  about  i/s  M.  leads  to  the  castle, 
passing  a  small  lake  on  the  left.  Offd'i  Dykti  (p.  268)  crosses  the  park,  but 
the  swelling  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

From  Olfn  (kiriog  CNew  Inn  Hotel),  with  subterranean  slate-quarries, 
the  tramway  with  open  and  closed  carriages,  runs  via  Dolytoem  and  Pont- 
fadog  to  (iVs  M.  \  fares  U. ,  6<2.)  Cattle  Mill,  Vs  K-  ^^om  Chirk  Castle,  and  thence 
to  PontfoM  and  through  Chirk  Castle  Park  to  (6>/8  M.;  U.  id.,  Sd.)  Chirk. 

At  the  castle  we  ring  the  bell  at  a  postern  on  the  right,  at  the  top 
of  a  few  steps  (open  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  1-5  p.m.;  adm.  is.  each  pers.). 
*'Ohirk  Caatle  (R.  Myddelton  Biddulpb,  Esq.),  a  rectangular  structure  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  was 
erected  by  Boger  Mortimer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1907),  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress;  but  many  of  the  details  are  ot  Elizabethan  or 
later  date.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  seized  by  the  Royalists  and 
besieged  in  vain  by  its  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  The  interior  contains  oak-carvings,  family- 
portraits,  and  an  ebony  '^'Cabinet  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  by 
Charles  II.,  the  interior  of  which  is  adorned  with  silver  plaques  and  a 
series  of  exquisitely  coloured  paintings  on  copper,  ascribed  to  Rubens. 
The  ramparts  command  a  fine  ^View  of  the  beautiful  Park  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  —  The  village  of  Chirk  lies  about  IVs  M.,  and  the 
station  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  castle  (see  p.  272). 

Good  walkers  may  combine  the  excursion  to  Chirk  with  a  visit 
to  Wynnitay,  the  seat  of  fiirWatkin  Wynn,  6M.  to  the  £.  of  Llangollen, 
near  Kuabon.  The  house  is  not  shown,  but  visitors  are  .admitted,  on  ap- 
plication, to  the  large  Pewk,  which  contains  some  good  timber  and 
numerous  deer.   .The  three  towers  in  the  park  afford  extensive  views. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Llangollen  along  the  Dee  to  (10  M.) 
Cortcen  (p.  90^.  The  highroad  on  the  S.  bank  commands  the  most  open 
views,  but  the  road  on  the  N.  bank  is  shadier  and  more  picturesque. 

OoNTiinTATioN  OP  RAILWAY  JouBNEiY.  As  we  leave  Llangollen 
the  cagtle  of  Dinas  Bran  (p.  309)  and  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  (p.  310) 
are  conspicuous  to  the  left.  Near  (51 V2  M.)  Trevor  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  the  Dee  Viaduct  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway 
and  of  the  imposing  aqueduct  of  Pont-y-  Cysylltau^  constructed  by 
Telford  for  the  Ellesmere  canal.  621/2  M.  Acre  fair  (*Akryvire'), 
with  large  iron- works.   To  the  right  is  Wynnstay  Park  (see  aboTe). 

64  M.  Saabon  (Bail,  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  the 
Barmouth  and  Dolgelley  branch  with  the  main  G.  W.  R.  line  from 
Chester  to  Shrewsbury  (p.  272).  Carriages  often  changed  here. 
From  Rnabon  to  (71  M.)  Chester  or  (89  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  40  a. 

d.   From  Llandndno  to  Bettwg-y-Coed  and  Ffestiniog. 

3OV2  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  to  (18  M.)  BeUws-y-Coed  in  V^-l  hr. 
(fares  d«.  2(f.,  is.  8d.,  1«.  6d.)-,  from  Bettws  Xoii^i^l^T/L.)  BUsmauI^estiniog 
in  »/»-»/«  hr.  (fares  2«.  3d.,  1».  2d.,  1#.  OVad.).  —  Coach  from  Llandudno 
to  Betttos,  see  p.  286.  —  In  summer  a  small  Steamer  plies  from  Deganwy 
(p.  288)  to  Tre/Hto  (p.  312)  in  lV«-2  hrs.  (fares  1*.  6d.,  is.),  but  the  scenery 
up  to  this  point  is  fairly  well  seen  from  the  railway.  —  Pedestrians  will 
find  the  walk  along  either  side  of  the  river  (16-17  M.)  repay  them ;  best 
views  from  the  W.  side. 

From  Llandndno  to  (3  M.)  Llandudno  Junction,  see  p.  285. 
Carriages  are  generally  changed  here.   The  line  follows  the  pretty 
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winding  Vale  of  Conway.  Beyond  (4^8  M.)  Glan  Conway  we  ha^e  a 
Tiew  of  the  Carnarvon  Mts.  to  the  right,  Inclndlng  Oamedd  Llewelyn, 
Foel  Fzas,  and  the  ronnded  Moei  Eilio  (in  front).  From  (83/4  M.) 
Tal'y-Cafnj  walkers  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  earthworks  at 
Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  waterfalls  of  Volgarrog  (see  Map),  crossing  the 
riyer  by  the  ferry  (Id.)  and  rejoining  the  ndlway  at  IJanrwst  (in 
all,  SVs-^  hrs.).  The  asoent  of  Camedd  Llewelyn  (j^.  292)  from  Tal- 
y-Cafn  takes  ahout  4  hrs.  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Tal-y-Cafn  the 
church  of  Caerku%  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Conovium,  is  seen  be- 
yond the  rlyer ;  farther  on,  Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  falls  of  Porthlwyd 
and  Dolgarrog  are  visible.  The  small  village  of  Trefriw  (*Trevroo'; 
Bellevne  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  4«.  6d,  D.  4«.)t  ^th  golf-links,  where  the 
steamer  stops,  also  lies  on  the  right  bank,  about  1  M.  from  Llanrwst. 
Its  chalybeate  springs  are  about  1^2  ^*  to  the  N.  In  summer  an  om- 
nibus for  Trefriw  meets  the  trains  at  Llanrwst. 

14  M.  Llanrwst  (Victoria,  on  the  river;  EagleB;  Queen's),  a 
small  town  with  2500inhab.,  Is  picturesquely  situated,  V2M.  from 
the  station,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oonway,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  architect  Inigo  Jones.  The  church 
contains  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Gwydir  family ,  a  finely  carved 
rood-loft,  and  the  stone  coffin  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth. 

About  V*  ^*  from  LUnrwtt,  on  the  other  aid*  of  the  Coaway,  is 
Owpdir  €a$ite,  long  the  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  bat  now  the  prof  erty  of  Barl 
Garrington;  the  modem  mansion  contains  some  interesting  tapestry  and 
beautiftt]  oak-carvings  (visitors  admitted). 

The  environs  of  Llanrwst  are  very  picturesque ;  and  pleasant  walks 
may  be  taken  to  (2  H.)  the  old  church  of  LUmrh»ehwv»  C'Thlanry^ 
chooin'),  to  Trefriw  and  (4  M.)  Llyn  Crafnant  (thence  to  Capel  Gurig 
3  M.),  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed  vi&  Llyn-y-Parc  (6  M.;  comp.  Map). 

The  scenery  between  Llanrwst  and  Bettws  is  the  best  on  the 
line.  To  the  right  the  Falcon  Rock  rises  above  the  Gwydir  woods. 
The  train  crosses  the  Conway  and  then  the  Llugwy.  To  the  right  is 
the  Llugwy  valley,  with  Moel  Slabod  in  the  background. 

18  M.  BettW8-y-Coed.  —  Hotels.  *Botal  Oak,  near  the  station  (sign 
bv  David  Cox,  now  kept  indoors),  R.  A  A.  Is.  6d.,  D.  Is.  Bd.\  *Watbiiloo, 
Vslf.  to  the  6.;  Owtdie  Axiist  Olam  Abbs:  Tshpseahcx.  —  Lodging: 

Ooaohee  run  in  summer  to  C€ip9l  Curif  (5Vs  M.;  fare  2s.  6<2.),  Lkinb^rU 
(16  M.;  6«.,  return  7«.  6d.),  Bangor  (^/tU.i  fare  6s.),  £«<2dys<sr<  (17Vs  M. ; 
6s.,  return  7s.  6d.),  Port  Madoe  (26Vs  V-;  7s.);  and  Llandudno  (see  p.  286); 
etc.   Brakes  also  run  to  the  SvtilUtp  Fall*,  Fairp  Olen,  and  other  points. 

Tiehing.  There  is  good  fishing  within  easy  reach  of  Bettws  in  the 
Conway,  Lledr^  Llugwy,  etc.  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

B€ttirs-y- Coed  (pron.  Bettoosycoed),  or  the  Chapel  in  the  Wood, 
is  charmingly  situated  at  the  confluenceof  the  Conwaiy  and  the  JUugwy^ 
in  a  batin  surrounded  with  luxuriantly-wooAed  clifEs  and  hills,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  resort  In  Wales  for  artists,  anglers,  and 
tourists.  The  Llugwy  is  crossed  opposite  the  village  by  the  Pont- 
y-Pair,  a  romantic  structure  of  the  15th  cent,  below  whieh  the 
stream  runs  in  a  most  picturesquely  broken  course,  while  about  3/4  M. 
^0  the  S.  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge^  crossing  the  Conway.  Near  the 
ilway-station  is  the  old  Churek^  shaded  with  yew-trees  and  now 
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used  for  inteimento  only.  Bettws  Is  witMn  8  M.  of  the  W.  base  of 
Snowdon ,  and  only  4  M.  from  Moel  Slabod ,  bnt  no  mountain  is 
yisible  from  its  somewhat  confined  situation. 

The  Enyibons  of  Bettws  are  full  of  interest  for  walkers.  A  good 
general  view  is  obtained  from  Llyn  EIsi  or  the  hill  above  Cape!  Garmon. 
To  reach  the  former,  which  lies  aboat  l*/4  M.  to  the  S.W.,  we  ascend  to 
the  left  by  a  path  behind  the  new  church.  At  a  direction-stone  we  keep 
to  the  right.  Beyond  a  small  farm  the  path  leads  across  the  moorland 
plateau  to  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Lledr,  and  turns  to 
the  right  at  a  cairn,  soon  reaching  the  lonely  little  tarn  of  Llyn  Elsi. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  '^View  hence  is  the  beautifully-formed 
Moel  Siabod  i^&h&bod'' ;  2865  ft.).  Behind  Hoel  Siabod  rises  Snowdon;  and 
the  Glyders,  Gamedd  Dafydd,  and  Gamedd  Llewelyn  are  also  well  seen. 

The  road  to  Oi^el  Garmon,  a  small  village  2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  crosses 
Waterloo  Bridge  (p.  812)  and  turns  to  the  left.  If  the  view  alone  is 
the  object,  it  is  enough  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  OalU-y-Foel  000  ft.) ,  the 
hill  which  here  rises  to  the  left  (ascent  in  ^4  hr.  from  Bettws);  but  a 
pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  going  on  to  Gapel  Garmon  and  the  Crom- 
lecft,  1  M.  beyond  it,  and  then  returning  to  (S^/s  K.)  Bettws  by  the  highroad. 

The  following  Bound  of  about  l8  M.  embraces  most  of  the  other 
favourite  points  near  Bettws.  Those  who  prefer  driving  will  find  public 
conveyances  plying  to  the  Swallow  Falls,  the  Fairy  Glen,  and  the  Gonway 
Falls.  The  walk  across  the  hill  from  Pont-y-Gyfyng  to  Dolwyddelan, 
though  not  more  than  4  M.  in  direct  length,  is  rather  rough  and  fatiguing 
(especially  after  rain)  and  takes  lVr2  hrs. 

We  leave  the  village  by  the  main  Holyhead  road,  which  runs  to  the 
W.  from  Pont-y-Pair.  After  »/*  M.  we  reach  a  small  gate  on  the  right, 
which  leads  to  the  so-called  Mitur'*  Bridge^  a  kind  of  ladder  crossing 
the  picturesque  littU  Llugwy.  We  then  return  to  the  road,  and  II/4  M. 
farther  on  reach  the  Svattow  Falls  Hotel,  opposite  which  is  a  gate  leading 
to  the  "^Swallow  Tails,  or  Mhaiadr-y-Wennol  (probably  corrupted  from 
^Bhaiadr  EwynawF ,  t.  e.  the  foaming  cataract).  These  picturesque  falls 
are  three  in  number,  and  after  rain  are  very  fine.  Visitors  should  follow  the 
path  to  the  foot  of  the  middle  fall  and  to  the  head  of  the  uppermost  fall. 

Beyond  the  Swallow  Falls  the  road  bends  a  little  to  the  left,  still 
skirting  the  Llugwy,  the  placid  and  glassy  surface  of  which  above  the 
falls  anords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  broken  and  chafing  course  below. 
To  the  left  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod,  with  Snowdon  to  the 
right  in  the  distance.  We  cross  the  Llugwy,  »/4  M.  above  the  falls,  by 
the  Ty  Hyll  Bridge,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  C^gly  cottage') 
from  the  primitive  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  adjoining  it.  After 
11/4  M.  more,  where  the  valley  narrows  and  turns  to  the  right,  we  reach 
another  bridge,  affording  a  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  Pont-y-Oy/yng ,  a 
picturesque  bridge  of  one  arch,  below  which  the  river  forms  a  series  of 
cascades.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  pass  the  small  Tyn-y-Coed 
Hotel  and  in  about  3min.  more  reach  the  Tan-y-Bwlch  Hotel  (well  spoken  of). 

IKoel  Siabod  (2866  ft.;  *View)  oftay  be  ascended  from  this  point  in 
Vji'V/i  hr.  We  cross  the  river  by  the  wooden  bridge  opposite  the  hotel, 
pass  to  the  right  through  a  plantation,  cross  a  wall,  and  turn  to  the  left. 
We  soon  raach  the  open  hillside,  where  ojur  course  is  plain.] 

We  should  follow  the  road,  for  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  Tan- 
y-Bwkh  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  views  of  Snotodon^  which 
rises  before  us  in  its  full  extent.  The  four  peaks,  named  from  left  to 
right,  are  Lliwedd.  Y  Wydd^a  (the  summit),  Cm  Ooch  (in  front),  and  Crib- 
y-Dysgyl.    About  1  M.  beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  is  Capel  Curig  (p.  321). 

After  our  sight  of  Snowdon,  however,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Pont-y-&yfyng,  cross  it,  and  where  the  cart-track  forks  keep  to  the  left, 

gassing  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  little  church.  At  a  school  a 
ttle  way  farther  on,  we  ascend  to  the  right,  and  soon  after,  where 
the  path  again  forks,  near  a  cottage  on  the  hillside,  keep  to  the 
left.  The  track  here  is  very  rough  and  stony.  In  a  few  min.  more  C20-26 
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min.  from  Pont-y-GyfyBg)  we  pass  throngh.  a  gate  and  10  mln.  later 
reach  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  oome 
into  sight.  The  path  at  the  top,  and  in  descending,  is  often  very  ill- 
defined,  hat  hy  following  the  general  direction  of  the  water-conrse  we 
cannot  go  far  astray.  Another  gate  is  passed  soon  after  we  begin  the 
descent,  and  in  about  10  min.  a  rained  hut  comes  in  sight,  which  serves 
as  our  next  landmark.  We  keep  to  the  left  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(generally  dry).  In  10  min.  more  we  cross  a  stream  by  a  slab-bridge  and 
ascend  straight  to  the  above-mentioned  hut.  Beyond  the  hut  we  still  fol- 
low the  water-course,  and  in  i/s  hr.  cross  two  streams.  After  the  second 
of  those  we  keep  to  the  left,  pass  through  (10  min.)  a  gate,  and  in  6  min. 
more  reach  Dohoyddetan  (p.  316),  on  the  highroad  and  railway  from 
Bettws  to  Ffestiniog.  The  nearest  inn  is  Elen's  Castle,  a  few  yards  to  the 
right.  The  station  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  bridge. 
For  Bettws  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  down  the  pretty 

*  Valley  of  the  Lledr,  with  its  varied  colouring  and  picturesquely  broken 
stream.  IS/4  M.  Pont-y-Pant  (Hotel),  at  the  prettiest  part  of  the  valley. 
After  iVs  H.  more  we  pass  under  a  railway-bridge.  The  track  to  the  left 
leads  straight  to  (2Vs  l^O  Bettws,  but  we  follow  the  road  and  reach 
(IV4  M.)  another  bridge,  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  About  Vt  M. 
farther  on  is  yet  another  bridge,  which  we  cross.  The  rough  lane  to  the 
right  (stile)  leads  to  the  Fairy  Qlen,  which  is  entered  by  (>/i  M.)  a  small 
gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2d,).  [The  key  of  the  glen  is  kept  at  a  cottage 
on  the  left  a  little  way  up  the  lane,  indicated  by  a  notice-board  j  but  in 
summer  the  custodian  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  glen  itself.) 

The  *Fairy  CFlen  is  a  romantic  little  dell,  with  a  charming  combia- 
ation  of  waterfall,  rock,  and  wood.  There  is  no  path  along  the  stream, 
and  we  have  to  return  to  the  gate  by  which  we  quitted  the  lane.  Here 
we  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  cross  another  stile.  Just  before  we  reach 
the  main  Corwen  road  (view  of  Moel  Siabod),  a  gate  on  the  right  (adm. 
2d.)  admits  to  the  path  descending  to  the  *  Conway  Fallt,  60  ft.  high. 

We  now  return  to  the  gate,  enter  the  main  road,  follow  it  for 
160-200  yds.  to  the  right,  then  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  bridge  over 
the  Conway,  and  follow  the  Penmachno  road  to  (>/i  H.)  the  Pant  Bridge. 
—  We  now  descend  by  a  cart-track  near  the  left  bank  of  the  JMmAiio,  and 
soon  reach  Pandy  Mill,  a  favourite  *bir  with  artists.  The  *MaehHO  Path 
are  approached  through  the  mill-garden  (gratuity).  Just  below  the  falls 
the  Hachno  joins  the  Conway,  and  our  path  (a  stony  cart-track)  deecoids 
near  the  latter  stream  to  a  row  of  cottages.  Beyond  these,  where  the 
track  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  soon  reach  the  Bettws  and  Dol- 
wyddelan  road  at  the  bridge  be/we  the  one  we  crossed  (comp.  above), 
which  is  about  l^/s  M.  from  Bettws.  When  we  again  reach  the  bridge 
which  we  crossed  on  our  way  to  the  Fairy  Glen  (see  above)  we  may 
either  cross  it  and  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  or  we  may  follow  the  cart- 
track  on  the  other  bank  and  cross  by  Pont-y-Palr. 

Fbom  Bxttws-t-Goxd  to  Banoo».  70^/%  M.,  coach  in  4  hrs.  (fare  8s.). 
This  *Drive  affords  a  ereat  variety  of  scenery.  —  From  Bettws  to  (6>/i  M.) 
Capel  Ourig,  see  p.  818.  (Ascent  of  Snowdon,  see  p.  825;  drive  through 
the  vale  of  Llanberis,  see  pp.  890,  821.)  The  Bangor  road  turns  to 
the  N.  and  ascends  through  tiie  bleak  Llugwy  valley.    The  three-peaked 

*  Try  fan  (3010  ft.)  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  left-,  on  the  central  peak 
are  the  ^Shepherd  and  his  Wife',  two  upright  rocks  resembling  human 
figures  (ascent,  by  the  W.  side,  in  1-lVs  hr.,  recommended  to  good  e1imb> 
ers).  We  pass  the  highest  part  of  the  road  about  9  M.  from  Bettws,  shortly 
before  reaching  Llyn  Ogwen,  a  mountain-lake  1 M.  long.  The  coach  stops 
for  about  i/s  hr.  at  the  small  Temperance  Inn  at  the  W.  end  of  Llyn 
Ogwen,  and  this  affords  time  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  gloomy  and  romantie 
little  *Llyn  Idwal,  which  lies  about  yi  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  road  and  takes 
its  name  from  a  Welsh  prince  said  to  have  been  drowned  here  by  his  foster- 
father.  High  up  on  the  rocks  on  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  deft  known 
as  the  Twll  Du  (^black  cleft'),  or  the  ^Devil's  Kitchen',  which  eztenda  back 
for  about  600  ft.  and  is  200^  ft.  deep,  while  it  is  only  about  6  ft.  wide. 
After  heavy  rain  the  stream  descends  from  the  cleft  in  a  fine  eataraet. 
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The  waters  of  Llyn  Ogwen  are  disoliarged  at  its  W.  end  in  a  series  of 
cascades  called  the  *FalU  of  Benglog.  These  falls  break  through 
the  rocky  barrier  at  the  head  of  *Nant  Ffrancon  (Vale  of  the  Beavers), 
which,  however,  is  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  by  those  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  mountain-background  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
(behind  us)  is  formed  by  Y  Qlyder  Fawr  (SS80  ft.)  and  7  Glyder  Fach 
(3262  ft.).  The  road  descends  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  skirting 
the  base  of  Camedd  Dafydd  (p.  292).  Kear  the  foot  of  Nant  Ffirancon 
the  Penrhyn  8laU  Quarries  (p.  292)  come  into  view  on  the  left,  and  we 
soon  reach  Bethesda^  whence  the  route  to  Bangor  is  described  at  p.  291. 
Walkers  may  leave  the  coach  at  Bethesda  and  visit  the  Slate  Quarries, 
as  described  at  p.  292;  the  quarrymen,  however,  stop  work  at  6.80  p.  m. 
Pleasant  excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Bettws  to  (6  H.)  Llanrwst 
via  Llyn-y-Parc  (comp.  p.  812),  and  to  (6i/a  M.)  Pentre  Voelas.  The  fine 
drives  to  Beddgelert  and  Llatiberis,  skirting  respectively  the  E.  and  X. 
base  of  Snowdon,  are  described  at  pp.  823,  818.  For  those  who  start  from 
Bettws  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  begins  at  (iO^/s  M.)  Pen-p-Pa$»  (see  p.  321), 
which  is  passed  by  the  coaches  between  Bettws  and  Llanberis. 

Continuation  of  Railway  Jouhnby.  Beyond  Bettws  the  train 
follows'  the  Conway  for  about  1 M.  more,  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
into  the  picturesque  ♦  Foiiey  of  the  Lledr.  Fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod 
to  the  right.  221/2  M.  Pont-y-Pant  (Hotel),  see  p.  314.  The  peak 
of  Snowdon  soon  comes  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  24  M.  Dolwyd- 
delan  (Benar  View ;  Sun's  Castle ;  Qwydir  ArmSy  all  unpretending), 
pronounced  'Dolooith^an' ,  is  a  qnarrymen^s  village,  at  the  foot  of 
Moel  Siabod.  About  1  M.  farther  up  the  valley  is  Dolwyddelan 
Castle,  the  birthplace  of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The  old  Roman 
road ,  8am  Helen ,  ascends  the  Owm  Penamnaen ,  to  the  S.  of  the 
station.  The  ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  takes  about  2  hrs. ;  we  leave 
the  yalley  almost  opposite  the  castle.  Route  across  the  E.  spur  of 
Moel  Siabod  to  Tan-y-Bwlch  (2  hrs.),  see  p.  313.  —  Passing  Dol- 
wyddelan Castle  on  the  right,  we  next  reach  (26  M.)  Roman  Bridge^ 
the  name  of  which  is  unexplained.  Good  view  of  Snowdon,  to  the 
right.  The  train  then  turns  to  the  left  and  quits  the  Lledr  yalley 
by  a  tunnel  more  than  2  M.  long,  emerging  amid  the  slate-quarries 
and  rubbish  heaps  of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  324. 

30Va  M.  Blaenan  Ffestiniog  (North  Western  Hotel,  close  to 
the  L.  N.  W.  R.  Station;  Queen's,  near  the  G.  W.  R.  Station),  a 
small  town  of  recent  origin ,  occupies  a  flne  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd  (*Dooyrld'),  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  are,  however ,  greatly  disfigured  by  slate -quarries.  Pop. 
1 1,000.  The  Palmerston  Quarry  Is  the  most  Important.  The  work- 
lags  here  resemble  mines  more  than  the  open-air  quarries  at 
Penrhyn  (p.  292),  and  a  visit  to  them  Is,  therefore,  less  convenient. 

The  terminus  of  the  O.  W.  line  to  Bala  (see  p.  8(y7)  lies  abont  Vs  ^• 
to  the  E.  of  the  L.  X.  W.  Station.  Close  to  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  'Toy 
Railway'  (p.  318) ,  called  Duffm.  The  Blaenau  Station  of  the  Toy  Rail- 
way is  close  to  the  L.  N.  W.  R.  Station. 

The  tourist  headquarters  are  at  Ffestiniog  Yillage ,  which  lies 
31/2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  comer  where  the  main  valley  Is  joined 
by  the  CynfaeU  The  easiest  way  to  reach  it  is  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
(p.  306).    Walkers  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  town,  pass  the 
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termini  of  the  0.  W.  and  Toy  railways ,  and  follow  the  road  down 
the  £.  side  of  the  valley,  generally  near  the  railway. 

Pfeitiiiiog  Village  (^P6ngw4m  Arm»,  R.  &  A.  £coib  Sb,  M,  ;  Abbey 
Arms,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  place  with  a  few  hnndred  inhab., 
is  charmingly  situated  on  a  projecting  hill  rising  between  the  val- 
leys oi  the  Vwyryd  luid  the  Cynfctel,  The  best  point  of  view  is 
the  mo  and  at  the  back  of  the  church,  reached  by  a  track  to 
the  left  of  the  churchyard-wall.  To  the  left  we  look  down  the 
pretty  vale  of  the  Dwyryd  to  Cardigan  Bay;  opposite  is  Moelwyn 
(!2529  ft. ;  ascended  from  Blaenan  Ffestiniog  in  2  hrs^,  and  to  the 
right  Manod  Mawr  (2171  ft.),  rising  above  Blaenan.  Fair  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Dwyryd  and  in  Llyna  Teewyn  and  Qamedd, 

The  first  •teps  of  tke  visitor  to  Ffestiniog  ar«  directed  to  the  pretty  Falls 
of  the  CynfiRel.  Opposite  the  Newborou^  Arms  Inn,  jast  beyond  the 
church,  we  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  left,  cross  the  farmyard,  and 
follow  the  obvious  path  leading  through  the  fields.  After  >^  M.  a  grassy 
track  descends  on  the  right  to  the  Lower  Fail^  which  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  its  romantic  setting.  We  then  follow  the  path  along  the  17.  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  flows  through  a  narrow  wooded  gorge,  forming  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  rapids  and  cascades.  A  few  yards  above  the  lower 
fall  is  a  singular  rock  known  as  'Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit'  from  the  tradition 
that  a  local  sage  and  bard  used  to  preach  from  its  flat  top.  A  little  farther 
on,  the  path  crosses  the  stream  and  continues  to  ascend  on  the  S.  bank. 
One  of  the  best  points  of  view  is  the  so-called  boat's  Bridge*,  a  slab  of 
rock  spanning  a  narrow  part  of  the  stream.  The  Migkn'  Fattf  deseending 
in  two  leaps,  ia  reached  a  little  farther  on.  Many  visitors  turn  here, 
but  the  ravine  is  still  very  picturesque  higher  up,  and  the  stream  forms 
other  little  falls.  The  path  passes  under  a  railway-bridge,  crosses  a  wall, 
traverses  a  plantation  carpeted  with  heather,  crosses  another  wall,  and 
reaches  a  farm-road,  which  leads  to  the  left  after  a  few  yards  to  the 
Ffestiniog  and  Trawsfynydd  road.  Pont  Netoydd  (p.  290),  1V4  X.  from 
Ffestiniog,  lies  a  few  paces  to  the  left. 

Grossing  Pont  l^ewydd,  we  may  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  for  V«  M. 
and  then  descend  by  a  road  to  the  right,  which  turns  to  the  left  on 
reaching  the  stream  and  leads  along  its  If.  bank.  At  the  0/s  H.)  fork 
we  ascend  to  the  left,  avoiding  the  descent  to  the  stepping-stones.  In 
13  min.  more  we  pass  Ofm  Cynfatl^  a  lonely  farm-house,  once  the 
home  of  Hugh  Lloyd  (see  above).  The  road  here  is  a  mere  grassy  track  \ 
farther  on,  it  becomes  very  stony,  and  ascends  to  the  left  round  a  rocky 
knoll.  At  the  top  we  come  in  sight  of  the  *Rhai94r  0»m^  a  graceful  but 
narrow  fall,  where  the  Cynfael  is  precipitated  over  a  lofty  barrier  of  rock. 
Just  above  the  fall  the  track  joins  the  highroad  from  Ffestiniog  to  Bala, 
at  a  iK>int  about  31/4  M.  from  Ffestiniog,  for  which  we  turn  to  the  left. 
A  good  view  of  the  fall  is  obtained  from  the  road  after  we  have  gone  a  little 
way  towards  Ffestiniog.  To  the  right,  about  V*  X.  from  the  road  and 
not  visible  from  it,  lies  Llyn-y-Monewniony  or  the  'Lake  of  the  Maidens*, 
about  11/4  M.  below  which,  and  also  74  H.  from  the  road,  is  a  spot  called 
the  Beddau^Cfvifr-Ardudwf,  or  'Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy*.  Accoird- 
ing  to  the  legend,  the  men  of  Ardudwy  had  carried  ag  a  number  of 
women  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  but  were  overtaken  and  slain  here  by 
the  iigared  husbands  and  fathers.  The  women,  however,  rather  than 
return  to  their  homes,  drowned  themselves  in  the  Llyn-y-Morwynion. 

The  road  to  (IV4  H.)  Pont  Kewydd  diverges  to  the  left  about  1  M. 
from  the  point  where  we  join  the  Bala  road.  In  descending  we  have  a 
view  of  Moelwyn  and  the  mountains  backing  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd. 
The  Bala  TOtA  joins  the  Trawsfynydd  road  at  the  Ffesttniog  station. 

ToKKN-T-MuB,  Bhaiadb  Du,  and  the  Bavxn  Fall.  This  excursion 
may  be  begun  at  Maentwrog  Road  Station^  which  is  2  M.  from  Ffestiniog, 
on  the  road  to  Trawsfynydd.    From  the  station  we  fOUow  the  road  to 
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(!/«  M.)  a  amaXi  achool,  where  it  is  Joined  by  that  leading  to  Maentwrog 
(see  below).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  hundred  paces  we 
leave  the  highroad  by  the  second  cart-tmck  (very  stony)  to  tibe  left.  This 
passes  under  the  railway:  and  after  about  t2  min.,  just  beyond  a  small 
cottage ,  we  come  in  sight  of  Tomen-y-Kvr  (pron.  ^Tommen-y-Meer^  a 
circular  mound  about  SO  ft.  high ,  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  hill  (reached 
from  the  path  in  10  min.).  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Boman 
station  Heriri  Hims,  from  which  the  ^Sam  Helen*  (p.  315)  and  other  Roman 
roads  diyerged.  It  commands  an  extensive  sea  and  mountain  view.  We 
now  return  to  the  school-house  and  descend  towards  Maentwrog  for  about 
>/4  H.  We  then  turn  to  the  left,  opposite  a  private  road  leading  to 
Maentwrog.  After  1/2  M.  the  lane  turns  to  the  right,  OT>po8ite  a  gate ;  1/4  M. 
farther  on,  where  it  forks,  we  ascend  to  the  left.  We  next  reach  an  open 
spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  and  soon  pass 
(Vt  M.)  a  cottage  on  the  right,  where  we  begin  the  descent  to  the  lovely 
wooded  glen  of  the  Pryaor,  After  3  min.  we  descend  to  the  kift  to  a  door 
in  a  wall.  The  path  on  the  other  side  descends  steeply  to  the  track  leading 
along  the  stream.  Ascending  this  to  the  left,  we  soon  come  (8  min.)  in 
sight  of  *S]iaiadT  Dn  (pron.  *Dee*),  or  the  <Black  Fall',  most  romaatioally 
placed.    To  reach  the  other  fall,  which  ifl  lower  down,  we  return  by  the 

{>ath  to  (0  min.)  a  wicket-gate  and  bear  to  the  right  to  (3  min.)  an  old 
imekiln.  Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  for  about  300  yds., 
when  a  small  path  on  the  right  leads  to  the  various  points  of  view  for 
the  Bav«n  FaU.  Visitors  should  not  go  too  near  the  brink.  We  now 
return  to  the  limekiln,  and  4-5  min.  beyond  it,  at  a  gate,  r^oin  the  main 
track  from  which  we  diverged  to  visit  Bhaiadr  Du.  Our  route  now 
descends  through  a  charming  wooded  glen  to  (^/z  M.)  the  highroad,  which 
we  follow  to  the  right  to  (*/<  M.)  Maentwrog  (see  below). 

[In  coming  fr(»n  Maentwrog  we  follow  the  Harlech  road  for  s/4  M. 
and  leave  it  by  a  red  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  a  bridge.  In  a  few 
paces  more  we  pass  another  gate,  beyond  which  there  is  a  placard  in- 
dicating the  house  of  the  guide  to  the  falls.  The  track  to  the  latter 
leads  straight  on,  up  the  hill,  and  the  guide  may  be  dispensed  with.] 

Maentwrog  (Qfapes  Hotelj^  pion»  ^Mantoorog\  is  a  small  village 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyiyd,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  and 
partly  wooded  hill.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  stone  (maen)  of 
St.  Twrog,  a  rude  nninscribed  monument,  4  ft.  Mgb,  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  chnrcli.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  Is  Tan-y-Bwlch 
(p.  318).  The  mansion  of  Plas  (p.  318)  is  also  a  conspicuons  ob- 
ject The  distance  by  road  ttom  Maentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  is  3  M. 
The  road  may  be  quitted  at  the  (2V4  M.)  foot  of  the  last  long  hill 
up  to  the  yiUage,  and  the  footpath  through  the  yale  of  the  Gynfael 
followed  (stile  to  the  right,  at  the  bridge). 

The  above  excursions  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by  tolerable 
walkers.  Llyn  Morwynion  and  the  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy  may 
be  left  out  without  much  loss,  and  Tomen-y-Mur  might  also  be  omitted. 
The  stages  are  as  fbllows:  From  Ffestiniog  to  the  Cynfael  Falls  and  up 
the  valley  to  Pont  Newydd  l^s  M.;  f^m  Pont  Newydd  to  the  Shaiadr 
Cwm  IVa  M.  \  back  to  Pont  Newvdd  by  the  Bala  road  21/4  M. }  from  Pont 
Newydd  to  Maentwrog  Road  ii/4  M.^  thence  to  Tomen-y-Mur  and  back 
2  M.  \  visit  to  Rhaiadr  Dn  and  the  Baven  Fall,  and  down  to  Maentwrog 
4  M.-,  from  Maentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  3  M.  This  makes  in  all  15-16  M., 
for  which  6-7  hrs.  should  be  allowed. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  Arom  Ffestiniog  to  (8  M.)  Tan-y^Bwlch 
and  (16  M.)  Sedd^lort  (p.  322),  and  vi&  (6  M.)  Trawiifynifdd  to  the  (5  M.) 
€htU  of  Ardudmy  (p.  299)  or  PUtyth-y-Cain  (p.  304).  The  ascent  of  the 
Mcmodt  (p.  316)  does  not  repay  the  exerUon,  but  MotUt^n  (p.  316)  or  Cynieht 
(p.  923;  4  hrs.)  may  be  climbed. 

Fbom  Blabkav  Ffbstinioo  to  Poet  Madoc  by  the  'Narrow 
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Gauge  Railway',   13  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  2«.  9d.,  2«.  2d.,  !«.  8d.; 
return-tickets  48.  4(2.,  3a.  6(2.,  2^.  4(i.). 

This  ^Toy  Railway',  in  which  the  gauge  is  only  2  ft.  and  the  carriages 
and  locomotives  correspondingly  tiny,  was  originally  a  tram-line  (made  in 
1836)  for  conveying  slate,  and  was  opened  as  a  passenger-line  in  1889.  It 
runs  along  the  K.  side  of  the  Dwyryd  valley,  of  which  it  affords  charm- 
ing views.  The  engineering  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
is  very  great,  and  some  of  the  curves  are  astonishingly  abrupt.  In  approach- 
ing Tan-y-Bwlch'  station  we  sometimes  see  the  train  we  here  meet  and 
pass  steaming  along  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  our  own.  The  open  first-class  carriages  afford  the  best  views  (to  the 
left  in  descending).  Passengers  should  beware  of  putting  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows,  as  the  train  runs  within  a  hand's-Dreadth  of  the  walls  of 
the  rocky  cuttings.    The  railway  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  ascending. 

The  train  starts  from  the  terminus  at  Duffwa  (710  ft;  see  p.  315) 
and  almost  immediately  stops  again  at  Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  272  ^* 
Tan-y-Qriaiau  (630  ft)  Is  the  best  startlng-pla(^e  for  the  ascent  of 
Moelwyn  (IV2  ^I'O*  ^^  ^^^^  P^^  through  a  tunnel ,  ^^  M.  long, 
beyond  which  we  have  a  Tlew  of  the  valley,  with  the  village  of 
Ffestiniog  perched  on  a  hill  on  the  other  side,  and  reach  (4  M.) 
Ddualli.  We  next  thread  another  tunnel,  pass  a  lake  on  the  left, 
and  a  small  waterfall  on  the  right,  and  bend  to  the  right  round  the 
glen  of  Tan-y-Bwlch.  6  M.  Tan-y-BwUh  (400  ft.;  ♦Tan-y-Bwlch 
Hotel,  in  the  valley,  1  M.  below),  the  crossing-station  of  the  line, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  most  abrupt  curve.  Beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  we 
see  Maentwrog  (p.  317)  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  the 
mansion  of  Flos  Immediately  below  us  (visitors  admitted  to  the 
grounds).  Fine  views  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd,  10  M.  Penrftt/n, 
a  quarrymen*s  village.  At  (11  M.)  Mynffordd  Junction  we  cross  the 
Cambrian  railway  (see  p.  298).  We  then  cross  Traeth  Mawr  by  a 
long  embankment  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and  reach  (13  M.) 
Fort  Madoc  (see  p.  298). 

e.  Prom  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis  and  Bettws-y-Coed. 

Railway  from  Carnarvon  to  (9  H.)  Lkmberis  in  Vs  br.  (fares  is.  7d., 
lOd.,  9<l.).  Coach  from  Llanberis  to  (ISyz  H.)  Betttcs-y-Coed  in  2S/4-3  hrs. 
(fare  5«.).  Coach  from  Carnarvon  round  Snowdon  vi&  Beddgelert  and  Llan- 
beris,  see  p.  295.   The  coaches  run  in  connection  with  the  morning-trains. 

As  the  train  quits  Carnarvon  station  we  see  Twt  Hill  (p.  295) 
to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  Seiont  we  obtain  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  castle  to  the  right.  Our  line  then  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  line  to  Afon  Wen  (p.  297)  and  ascends  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Seiont,  crossing  the  stream  several  times.  Beyond  (7.M.)  Cwm- 
y-Olo  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and 
reach  Llyn  Fadam  (2  M.  long) ,  the  larger  of  the  two  Llanberis 
lakes,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  spoiled  by  slate-quarries. 

9  M.  Llanberil.  —  BoteU.  Victobia,  a  large  house,  300  yds.  from 
the  station,  with  a  garden,  B.  A  A.  4«.  64.,  D.  U.,  Padash  Yili^a,  thesa 
two  owned  by  the  Snowdon  Mountain  Tramroad  Co. ;  DoiAADAiur,  near 
the  station,  well  spoken  of;  Castlb,  Snowdom  Vallxt,  in  the  village.  — 
'^odtrinffM  in  the  village. 
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Ooache*.  To  Betiw-y-Coed  and  to  Canarvon^  see  p.  818;  to  Beddgekrty 
see  p.  323 ;  to  Port  Madoe  (p.  298}  Is. 

Oarriage  to  Pen^Peus  6«.  6d.,  Pen-y-Otoryd  0$.,  Oapel  Ourig  10«., 
Beddffsleri  li«.,  Betttes'p-Ooed  16«.,  and  Bangor  via  Capel  Curlg  26«. 

Snowdon  Hountain  Tranuroad  (see  below),  terminus  adjoining  the 
L.N.W.  station. 

Chiidea  and  Poniea  for  tlxe  ascent  of  Snowdon,  see  p.  825. 

Llanleris,  the  ^Ghamonix  of  Wales',  with  about  2000  inhab.,  Ib 
situated  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Padarn,  at  the  N.W.  base  of  Snow- 
don, and  near  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Llanberis.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
disfigured  by  huge  slate-quarries.  The  two  Lakti  of  Llanberis  are 
both  surrounded  by  wild  and  barren  hills,  descending  abruptly  to 
the  water's  edge.  Llyn  Peris  (boats  is.  per  hr. ;  fishing  free  to 
residents  in  the  Victoria  Hotel),  to  the  S.  E.,  1^4  M.  long,  is  the  more 
striking  of  the  two,  but  is  sadly  encroached  upon  by  the  Dinorwic 
Slate  Quarries.  Behind  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  the  picturesque  Dol- 
ladam  Castle^  a  solitary  tower,  whence  there  is  a  good  view  up  the 
pass  of  Llanberis.  —  Llanberis  is  the  starting-point  for  the  easiest 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (see  p.  326). 

About  Vs  H.  to  the  8.  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  the  romantic  waterfall 
of  *Geunant  Kawr  Cgreat  chasm').  We  follow  the  lane  diverging  from 
the  road  immediately  opposite  the  approach  to  the  hotel,  turn  to  the  right 
after  300  yds.  (the  Snowdon  route  leading  straight  on),  cross  the  stream, 
and  a  little  farther  on  turn  to  the  left  through  a  little  gate  and  round  the 
back  of  some  cottages.  The  path  then  leads  direct  to  the  falls.  From 
the  village  we  may  also  ascend  past  the  handsome  new  Church  and  join 
the  above  route  at  the  cottages.  The  fall,  00  ft.  high,  makes  a  singular 
bend  in  the  middle ;  after  heavy  rain  it  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  rock. 

The  Dinorwic  Slate  Quarries,  rising  tier  over  tier  above  Llyn  Peris, 
are  very  productive  and  scarcely  less  imposing  than  those  of  Penrhyn. 
The  blasting  operations  take  place  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  each 
hour;  notice  is  given  by  a  fog-horn,  and  the  paths  near  the  quarry  are 
closed  for  the  time  being. 

AscjtNT  OP  Snowdon  by  ihb  Mountain  Tkamroad,  1*/^  M.,  in  1  hr. 
(fares,  up  St.  6<f.,  down  2s.  6d.  5  return-ticket  6s.).  This  mountain-railway, 
built  on  the  Abt  rack-and-pinion  system,  was  begun  in  Dec,  1894,  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  1897 ^  the  gauge  is  2  ft.  71/2  in.,  and  the  steepest 
gradient  is  1  in  5V2*  Soon  after  leaving  the  lower  terminus  the  train 
crosses  the  Afon  Hwch  by  two  viaducts,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
CeuncMt  Mawr  (see  above)  to  the  left.  74  M.  Ceunant  Mawr  Station.  1  M. 
Bridge,  with  view  of  the  Ceunant  Bach.  V/t  H.  Station.  The  line  now 
ascends  on  the  slope  of  Llechog,  parallel  with  the  pony-track  (p.  325)  which 
it  crosses  (2V4  M.)  shortly  before  reaching  the  (2V4  H.)  third  Station,  near 
the  Refreshment  But  Cp.  325).  The  view  improves  as  we  ascend.  On  the 
top  of  the  Llechog  ridge  (2520  ft.)  the  line  recrosses  the  bridle-track.  Then 
after  skirting  the  precipice  of  Clogwyn  dur  Arddu,  it  runs  along  the  W. 
slope  of  Crity-y-Ddysgyl,  and  reaches  the  (4V4  M.)  Upper  Terminus  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  summit.    A  new  hotel  is  to  De  erected  here. 

Fbom  Llanbbbis  to  ths  Snowdon  Bangsb  (QuellynLake),  4H .  (I'Ahr.). 
We  ascend  past  the  Ceunant  Hawr  waterfall  (see  above)  and  follow  the 
cart-track  along  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cwm  is  seen  the  Snowdon  track.  Beyond  some  cottages  the  cart-track 
narrows  to  a  bridle-path.  Soon  afterwards  it  bends  to  the  right  and  ascends 
through  the  lonely  Maes  Cwm  to  (I-IV4  hr.)  BwUh-y-Maes-Cwm  (1100  ft.), 
the  head  of  the  pass,  where  a  fine  mountain-view  breaks  on  our  gaze, 
the  most  conspicuous  summit  at  first  being  that  of  T  0am.  Snowdon  is  also 
well  seen  in  our  rear,  and  Llyn  Quellyn  or  Cwellyn  comes  into  sight  as  we 
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descend.  We  pass  through  the  small  red  gate  to  the  left,  and  eross  the 
field  to  (200  yds.)  a  similar  red  gate.  Beyond  this  point  the  paA  is  very 
ill-deftneid,  bmt  by  bearing  to  the  right  we  so<m  strike  the  Snowdon  track 
(p.  327)  and  reach  a  gate  with  miry  gro^md  on  both  sides  ef  it,  whence 
a  zigzag  green  track  descends  to  a  small  farm  just  above  the  road  and 
the  railway.  The  Snowdon  Ranger  (Qttellyn  Lake  Station;  see  p.  932)  lies  a 
little  way  to  the  left  and  is  reached  in  about  >/>  hr*  (or  less)  f^m  the 
time  we  left  the  top  of  the  pass.  Ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  i>oint, 
see  p.  327. 

[In  the  reverse  direction  we  cross  the  railway  at  the  level  crossing  a 
little  to  the  V.  of  the  Quellyn  Lake  Station  and  pass  through  the  (ft  min.) 
farm-yard.  The  path  at  first  is  scarcely  marked,  but  the  zigaag  green 
track,  ascending  to  (20  min.)  the  gate  with  wet  ground  on  both  sides,  is 
distinctly  visible.  After  passing  through  the  gate  we  diverge  to  the  left 
from  the  well-marked  Snowdon  track  and  ascend  across  the  graesy  slope, 
soon  reaching  the  lower  of  the  above-mentioned  red  gates.  The  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  pass  from  this  side  takes  about  s/4  ^'O 

The  easy  ascent  of  MoelEiUo  (2380  ft. ;  *View),  which  rises  to  the  8.  of 
Llanberis,  is  worth  making  if  time  permit. 

Fbok  LLANBBitis  TO  Bethbh>a,  8  H .  TMs  mountain-walk  is  the  short- 
est route  from  Llanberis  to  l^ant  Ffrancon  and  Bangor.  We  pass  over 
the  bridge  between  the  lakes  and  then  ascend  to  the  left  (see  note  as  to 
the  blasting,  p.  319).  Farther  on  we  cross  a  dreary  moor,  with  a  reser- 
voir in  the  middle,  pass  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  small  hilla  Jh^egol 
Fawr  and  Moel-y-Oi^  and  then  descend  by  Si.  Anne''*  Chapel  to  Beihetda 
(p.  292).  The  route  however,  is  intricate  and  reauires  the  aid  of  a  good 
map  or  guide.  —  With  this  walk  may  be  combinea  (comp.  Map)  the  ascent 
of  the  Elidyr  Fawr  (3080  ft.}  2^^  hrs.  from  Llanberis),  which  commands 
a  good  mountain-panorama,  with  Anglesey  and  the  Henai  Strait. 

Fbom  Llanbbsis  to  Bbttws-t-Gobd.  The  coach  ruBft  along  the 
W.side  of  Llyn  Peru,  passing  a  small  castellated  building  on  the  left, 
descends  to  (2  M.)  Old  Llanberi$  (Vaenol  Arms),  aad  enten  the 
*Pa88  ef  Llanberis,  the  wildest  Talley  In  N.  Wales.  The  road  now 
ascends  pretty  steeply,  between  the  towering  precipices  o(  Snowdon 
on  the  right  and  Y  Garn  and  the  Glyders  on  the  left  The  top  of 
Snowdon  Is  nowhere  visible  from  the  pass. 

A  fine  mountain-route  (84  hrs.)  leads  from  Old  Llanberis  across  the 
range  separating  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  from  Xant  Ffrancon.  We  turn  to 
the  left  a  few  yards  beyond  the  Churchy  which  possesses  an  interesting 
roof  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  follow  a  path  up  the  hill.  From  the  highest 
cottage  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  right  of  a  wall,  and  when  the  wall 
turns  we  keep  to  the  right  by  a  streamlet.  The  path  soon  ends,  but 
our  route  leads  to  the  E.,  across  the  ridge  to  the  S.  of  the  summit 
of  T  Gam  (3107  ft.).  Fine  view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right.  Beyond  the 
ridge  we  descend  to  Llyn-y-Oum  (*Lake  of  Dogs^)  and  the  head  of  the 
Twll  Du  or  Devirs  Kitchen  (p.  314),  where  we  obtain  a  splendid  *View. 
From  Llyn-y-Cwn  it  is  a  climb  of  about  V^  b^*  (8  brs.  from  Old  Llanberis; 
to  the  top  of  TQlyderFavr  (32S0  ft.  ^  *View  of  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis).  To  reach  Llyn  Ogteen  ($.  814)  we  descend  to  the  right  of  the 
Devil's  Kitchen  (caution  necessary  in  misty  weather)  to  Llyn  Idwal. 

As  we  ascend ,  the  valley  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  wilder. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  Llanberis  lakes  and  Dolbadam  Castle.  To 
the  right  is  the  huge  hollow  of  *Cwm  QUu^  high  up  between  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Crlb-Ooch  and  Grib-y-Ddysgyl.  NumeionB  traoea 
of  glacial  action  are  visible  on  the  rocks.  About  l^/s  M.  from  Old 
Llanberis  we  pass  a  small  foot-bridge  on  the  right,  and  soon  after 
(V4  ^0  '^<ib  A  huge  fallen  boulder  (on  the  left),  erroneoaaly 
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nanded  tke  CromUch,  We  then  crosB  the  Pont-y-  Gromlech^  and  as- 
oend  to  (IV2  M.)  Qprphioyafa  or  Pen-y-PasB  (1180  ft;  Inn),  the 
head  of  the  pass,  commanding  a  fine  ylew  in  both  directions  (as- 
cent of  Snowdon  from  this  point,  see  p.  326).  About  72  ^* 
beyond  the  inn  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  and  we  have  a 
charming  view  down  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  323)  to  the  right,  with  Cy- 
nicht  in  the  background*  Moel  Siabod  (p.  318),  not  seen  to  advan- 
tage from  this  side,  is  prominent  in  front.  At  ( Y2  M.)  *Pen-7-0wryd 
Inn  ('Pen-y-GooridV;  900  ft.),  patronised  by  anglers  and  by  tourists 
mahli^g  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  side  (eomp.  p.  326),  the  road 
through  Nant  Gwynant  to  Beddgelert  diverges  to  the  right  (see  p.  323). 
The  aseent  of  MO0I  Siabod  C2866  ft.)  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  takes  about 
2  krs.  (descent  to  Dolvtryddelan,  see  p.  314,  in  I-IV2  br.).  The  shortest 
ascent  of  Y  Olpder  Fcmr  (p.  320;  lVr2  hrs.)  is  also  made  from  Pen- 
y-Gwyrd  or  Gkvphwysfa.  The  route,  which  oan  scarcely  be  missed,  leads 
straight  up  the  ridge  extending  from  Oorphwysfa  (see  Hap). 

Beyond  Pen-y-Gwryd  the  road  descends  the  somewhat  uninter- 
esting Nant-y-Owryd,  with  a  view  of  the  Capel  Curig  lakes  in  the 
distance,  to  (4  M.)  Capel  Curig  (^Kappel  Kerrlg';  *Royal;  Bryn- 
tyrch^  plain),  situated  amid  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  N.  Wales, 
and  much  frequented  by  mountaineers.  It  commands  admirable 
views  of  Snowdon.  Visitors  to  the  Royal  Hotel  are  entitled  to  flsh 
in  the  Llyniau  Mynibyr^  two  small  lakes  adjoining  the  village.  The 
new  church  contains  some  line  mosaics,  designed  by  Clayton  and 
Bell  and  executed  by  Salvlati  of  Murano. 


and  Cramant.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  Trefriw  CP-  812),  either 
via  (2>^M.)  Llun  thelyd  (9H.;  3V2*4Vs  *hrs.),  or  hj  Llpn  Orc^ftumt  (6*/4M.$ 
21/3-3  hrs.),  or  by  Llyn  Geirionydd  (TVs  H.^3-4  hrs.). 

From  Capel  Curig  to  (6V2M.)  Betiwe-y-Coed^  see  p.  313. 

f.   Prom  Carnarvon  to  the  Snowdon  Banger,  Bhyd-Ddu, 
and  Beddgelert. 

Railway  to  (i2V2  H.)  Snowdon  Station  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  2<.  2(2.,  U.  6<f., 
is.  Sd.).  OunrlBUs  from  Snowdon  Station  to  (4  H.)  Beddgelert  In  >/<  br. 
(fare  1^.).  From  Carnarvon  we  may  also  reach  Beddgelert  vi&  LlanberiSy 
whence  a  coach  runs  vil  Pen-y-Gwryd  to  (141/2  M.)  Beddgelert  in  2Va  hrs. 
(fare  5«.)}  comp.  B.  41e. 

From  Carnarvon  to  (374  M.)  Dinas,  see  p.  297.  We  here  leave 
the  L.  N.  W.  Railway  and  proceed  by  the  narrow-gauge  line  of  the 
pinas  and  Snowdon  Distdct  Railway,  which  diverges  to  the  left. 
The  line  at  once  begins  to  ascend,  commanding  a  view  to  the  right 
of  the  Rivals  (p.  297)  and  the  Menai  Strait.  From  (6V2M.)  Try  fan 
Junction  a  short  branch  diverges  on  the  right  to  (3  M.  j  Bryngwyn, 
on  the  slope  of  Motl-y-Tryfan  (fine  view).  The  train  now  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Qwrfai  to  (7  M.)  Waenfawr  and  (8  M.)  Bettwa 
Garmon,    The  latter  is  the  station  for  the  picturesque  Nant  MiU^ 
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of  which  we  haye  a  yiew  to  the  left  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  left 
isMoel  EUio,  and  to  the  right,  in  front,  is  MynyddMawr  (2295  ft.), 
with  the  precipitous  Craig  Cum  Bychan^  at  the  foot  of  Llyn  Quellyn. 
The  train  now  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1  M. 
long,  while  in  front  we  see  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (^T  Wyddfa'), 
with  the  lower  peak  of  Yr  Aran  (2264  ft.)  to  the  right. 

IOV4  M.  Quellyn  Lake  Station  (*Snowdon  Ranger  Hotel ,  un- 
pretending), on  the  N.  side  of  Llyn  Quellyn,  is  frequented  by 
anglers  (trout  and  char).  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  *Snowdon 
Ranger'  ascent  of  Snowdon  (p.  327).  The  top  of  Mynydd  Mawr  (see 
aboye),  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  commands  a  good  ylew.  From 
Quellyn  Lake  to  (4  M.)  Llahberis ,  see  pp.  320,  319. 

The  train  next  crosses  a  rayine,  with  a  waterfall  to  the  left,  and 
ascends  steadily.    Fine  yiews.  Moel  Hebog  (p.  324)  rises  in  front. 

I2Y2  ^*  Snowdon  Station  (^Quellyn  ArmSy  a  rustic  inn),  the 
terminus  of  the  railway,  at  the  yillage  of  iJfcj/d-Ddu (pron.*Ruddthy'), 
is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  which  here  presents  a  yery 
imposing  appearance.  Rhyd-Ddu  is  only  3V2  ^*  from  the  summit 
(ascent,  see  p.  326).  A  road  beginning  opposite  the  inn  ascends 
past  Llyn-y-JDywarchen  to  Bwlch-y-Felin  (75iDft.)  and  then  descends 
between  Mynydd  Mawr  and  Y  Gam  to  (6  M.)  Nantlle  (p.  297). 

Snowdon  Station  is  4  M.  from  Beddgelert  (omn.,  see  p.  321). 
The  road  runs  near  the  E.  bank  of  Llyn-y-Oader^  and  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  route  (600  ft.)  near  (1  M.  from  the  station) 
Pitt's  Head,  a  rock  on  the  right,  supposed  to  resemble  that  states- 
man. We  descend  by  the  glen  of  the  Colwyn,  passing  another  rock 
inscribed  Ham  Trwsgyll,  commemorating  the  step  (*llam')  made  by 
the  giant  TrwsgyU  from  this  point  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

4  M.  Beddgelert.  —  HoteU.  Sotal  Goat  ,  a  f«w  hundred  yards 
from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Kadoc,  B.  Si  A.  5«.,  table  dlidte 
4<.  %d.  \  *Sakacen'8  Hkad,  D.  &.  6d.,  *Pringe  Llbwslth,  in  the  village.  — 
Lodgings. 

Ooaohea  run  from  Beddgelert  to  Port  Madoc  (8M.;  fare  2«.);  to  Ftm-p- 
Owrid  (8  M.;  2$.)  and  IkmberU  (Wft  H.;  &«.)(  and  to  Pen-fOwrpd,  Caps! 
Curig  (12  M.;  At.),  and  Bettwi-yCoed  (17i^  H.^  fif.,  return  7s.  &!.)• 

Piehing  may  be  obtained  in  the  CoJtryn,  the  Qlaslpn,  and  numerous 
lakes  and  tarns  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

Beddgelert  J  the  *gem  of  Welsh  yillages',  is  charmingly  sitnated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colwyn  and  Olaslyn,  near  the  S.  base  of 
Snowdon,  and  is  in  eyery  respect  one  of  the  best  centres  for  tourists 
in  N.  Wales.  It  is  much  less  shut  in  than  Bettws-y-Goed,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  Instead  of  hills ;  its  enyirons  are  not 
marred  by  slate-quarries  like  those  of  Llanberis ;  while  its  romantic 
situation  has  more  individuality  than  that  of  Dolgelley.  It  derlyes 
its  name,  meaning  'Grave  of  Gelert*,  from  the  touching  legend  of 
Llewelyn*s  hound,  of  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene. 
The  grave  is  marked  by  a  few  rude  stones  in  a  small  shaded  enclosure 
n  the  second  field  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 
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We  reach  ft  either  hy  a  footpath  beginning  close  to  the  wooden 
bridge  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams,  or  hy  passing  through  the  shrub- 
bery in  front  of  the  Goat  Hotel  and  turning  to  the  right.  Wales,  however, 
does  not  monopolize  this  pathetic  story  any  more  than  Switzerland  does  that 
of  William  Tell;  and  similar  legends  have  been  current  in  Ireland,  France, 
India,  and  Persia.    Beddgelert  is  the  principal  scene  of  Southey's  ^Hadoc". 

About  11/2  ^*  to  the  S.  of  the  Tillage,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc 
(see  below),  is  the  highly  romantic  **Pa88  of  Aberglaslyn,  en- 
closed by  sheer  walls  of  rock  800  ft.  high,  which  barely  leave  room 
for  the  road  and  the  little  river  Olaalyn^  here  crossed  by  the 
Pont  Aberglaalyn,  The  richly- tinted  rocks,  the  fine  sky-line  of  the 
cliffs,  the  clear  sea-green  colour  and  picturesque  brokenness  of  the 
river,  the  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  the  romantic  ivy-draped  bridge 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Wales.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  on  the  Port  Madoc  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  We  may  return  to  Beddgelert  by  the  footpath  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Glaslyn  (rough,  and  very  wet  after  rain),  or  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  the  Craig-y-Llan,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 

Fbom  Bbi>i>oblbbt  to  Bbttws-t-Gobd,  1772  M.,  coach,  see 
p.  322.  This  fine  drive,  through  the  picturesque  ^Kant  Owynant, 
completes  the  circuit  of  Snowdon,  joining  the  Llanberis  and  Bettws 
road  at  (8  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  Tp.  321).  The  road  runs  towards  the 
N.  E.,  at  the  foot  of  Yr  Aran  (p.  327),  and  soon  reaches  (2  M.)  the 
pretty  little  lAyn-y-Dinas,  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  have  a  view 
to  the  left,  up  Cwm-^Llan^  of  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (ascent 
from  this  point,  see  p.  327) ;  to  the  right,  in  front,  Moel  Siabod 
(p.  313)  is  conspicuous.  We  then  pass  (1  M.)  Llyn  Qivynant  and 
ascend  steeply,  following  the  Gwynant,  to  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Owryd 
(p.  321).  In  front  are  the  Glyders  (p.  315).  From  Pen-y-Gvryd  to 
(9V2  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed,  see  p.  321. 

Fkom  Bbdooslbrt  to  PoBT  Madoc,  8  M.,  coach,  see  p.  322.  This  road 
passes  through  (IVsM.)  the  beautiful  "^Pats  0/ Abergtaslp^  (see  above)  and 
descends  the  expanding  valley  of  the  Glaslyn,  skirting  the  slopes  of  Mbel- 
Ddu.  To  the  left  rise  the  strikingly  formed  Oynieht  (see  below)  and  Moelwpn 
(p.  316).  A  fine  retrospect  of  Snowdon  also  gradually  opens  out.  Pedes- 
trians mav  save  about  1  M.  by  diverging  to  the  left  at  (4Vs  H .)  the  Olculpn 
/mi  and  following  the  tramway  across  the  marsh.  The  »oad  trends  to 
the  right  and  soon  passes  under  a  fine  range  of  ivy-clad  crags.  In  front 
rises  Moel-y-Gesi  (p.  298).   7  H.  Tremadoet  and  (8  H.)  Port  Madoc,  see  p.  298. 

Fbom  Bbddqblbbt  to  Fi-bstinioo.  The  new  road  (16  H.)  crosses  the  . 
Pont  Aberglaslyn  (see  above),  turns  to  the  right,  and  leads  to  the  8.  to 
(9  M.)  Penrhyndeudraeth  (p.  398).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd,  passing  (4  M.)  Tan-y-Bwlch  Hotel  (p.  318).  — 
The  old  road  (18  M.),  shorter  and  more  picturesque  than  the  new  one,  but 
very  rough  for  carriages,  diverges  to  the  left  about  1/2  H.  beyond  the 
Brondanto  Arm*  Irnn^  at  thft  old  toll-house  of  Pen-y-Qyffniau.  It  leads  over 
the  Bwlch-f'Maen  PeuSy  and  descends,  passing  below  the  Toy  Railway,  to 
Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  best  route  for  walkers  (11  M.)  is  the  mountain-path, 
which  branches  to  the  left  from  the  road,  just  beyond  a  small  stream,  1/4  M. 
past  the  Pont  Aberglaslvn.  We  cross  (IV4  M.)  the  small  vale  of  ITant-y-Mbr 
and  0/s  M.)  the  Owm  Orouor  (slate-tramway).  The  track  then  runs  along 
the  W.  slopes  of  the  Hoelwyns  to  (2*^  H.)  Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  ascent  of 
either  Oynieht  or  H oelwyn  may  be  combined  with  this  route.  The  top  of 
the  fine  conical  *03rnioht  (2266  ft.;  pron.  'CunnichV  or  'Cnicht'),  which  has 
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been  called  the  Welsh  Matterhora,  is  reached,  by  aacendiag  the  ridge  on 
the  hither  side  of  Gwm  Groesor  (p.  323),  in  about  2i/a  hrs.  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  To  reach  the  top  of  Koelwyn  (2539  ft. ;  p.  316)  we  cross  the 
Gwm  Groesor  and  ascend  to  the  left.  Robust  walkers  may  ascend  both 
summits  (from  Gynicht  to  Moelwyn  1  hr.)  and  descend  to  Ffestiniog  (Tan-y- 
Grisiau  or  Tan-y-BwJch,  see  p.  318)  in  about  7  hrs.  —  Ffestiniog^  see  p.  316. 

ARGENT  OF  lAoEL  Heboo,  i^f^  hrs.  We  may  ascend  by  a  path  to  the 
K.  Of  the  Goat  Hotel,  passing  a  small  farm,  and  turning  to  the  right  be- 
yond a  gap  in  a  wall;  or  we  may  follow  the-Garnarvon  road  for  a  shott 
distance,  cross  the  Golwyn  by  a  small  bridge,  bend  to  the  right,  and  as« 
cend  by  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  spurs.  The  last  part  of  the  foxmer 
rdute  is  rather  steep.  The  top  of  Koel  Hebog  (2566  ft.)  affords  a  charm- 
ing bird's-eye  view  of  Beddgelert,  and  the  panorama  includes  Snowdon, 
the  Glyders,  Hoel  Siabod,  Gader  Idris,  the  Rivals,  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

Among  other  peaks  which  may  be  ascended  from  Beddgelert  are  those 
of  Tr  Aran  (2800  ft.),  the  S.  spur  of  Snowdon:  Mynydd  Mawr  (25^  ft.; 
p.  -322);  and  Y  Oamedd  Ooeh  (2300  ft.). 

g.  Snowdon. 

Snowdon  (3660  ft.),  Welsh  Eryriy  the  higheBt  mountain  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales ,  but  846  ft.  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland 
(p.  503) ,  deserves  its  rank  as  monarch  of  Welsh  monntains  as 
much  fox  the  grandeur  of  its  form  as  for  its  height.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  Ave  distinct  peaks:  Y  Wyddfa  (^the  conspicuous'))  the 
central  and  highest;  Crib-y-Qoch  ('red  peak')  and  Ctib^-Ddysfiyl 
('Thusgir)  on  theN;  Lllwedd  ('triple-crested')  to  theS.K;  and 
Yr  Aran,  to  the  S.  The  best  view  of  the  entire  group  is  that  ftom 
Oapel  Curig  (p.  321),  and  the  summit  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  from 
the  road  near  Port  Madoc  (see  p.  318)  or  from  the  Traeth  Mawr 
embankment  (p.  298).  The  view  from  the  Nantlle  yalley  (p.  297) 
id  also  celebrated.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  Snowdon  is  800  ft. 
below  the  snow-line ,  and  its  summit  is  generally  free  from  snow 
from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  Snowdon ,  like  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems,  and  consists  mainly  of  slate,  grit,  and  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted byfelspathiclava. 

Mountain  Tramroad  from  Llanberis  to  the  summit,  see  p.  819. 
,  The  five  recognised  pedestrian  ascents  of  Snowdon  are  those  fxonii  Liam- 
berii  (p.  318),  Capel  Curig  iPen-y-Ovoryd  ox  Qorphwy»fa;  p.  831),  Btddgtlm^ 
{Rhyd-Ddui  p.  823),  the  Snowdon  Ranger  (Lake  QuMyn;  p.  322),  and  Xamt 
Gwynant  <p.  823).  None  of  these  is  attended  with  danger,  if  reasonable 
caution  be  observed i  and  travellers  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
mountaineering  may  dispense  with  guides  in  clear  weather.  The  Llanberia 
track  is  particularly  distinct  and  ea«y,  while  it  is  aUo  the  least  interestiag. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  mountain  to'  greatest  advantage  are  recom- 
mended to  ascend  from  Gapel  Curig,  the  finest  and  steepest  route,  and 
descend  fo  Beddgelert  (or  vice  vered).  Travellers  who  begin  and  end  their 
excursion  at  Llanberis  should  descend  to  Pen- y- Pose,  and  return  through 
the  fine  Pass  of  Llanberis.  Experts  will  find  abundant  opportunity  of 
testing  their  skill  and  nerve,  especially  among  the  crags  and  precipices  of 
Crib  Goch  and  Gwm  Glas  (p.  SHO)'.  but  great  caution  is  necessary  when 
oiF  the  beaten  track,  and  it  should  not  be  fo^otten  that  Snowdon  has  a 
long  list  of  victims. 

At  the  top  of  Snowdon  is  the  so-called  Snowdon  Botely  consiating  of 
two  small  huts  where  beds  and  refreshments  may  be  obtained.  A  meal 
^*  ham  and  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  or  coffee,  is  famished  at  a 
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sea  and  the  island  of  Anglesey.  About  21/4  H.  from  Llanberis  we  cross 
the  Mountain  Tramroad  (p.  319)  and  3/4  V-  farther,  at  a  height  of  about 
1760  ft.,  we  reach  a  Refrtthment  Ifuty  near  which  is  a  station  on  the  tram- 
road.  About  1/2  M.  farther  is  a  second  Refreshment  ffut,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  Llyn  2>«>  Arddu.  Beyond  the  hut  the 
path  turns  to  the  left  and  becomes  steeper  (fine  views).  At  a  height  of 
about  2520  ft.  the  path  again  crosses  the  tramroad.  It  then  ascends  to 
the  right,  and  beyond  a  ruined  hut  and  spring  of  freeh  water  it  is  joined 
on  the  right  by  the  Snowdon  Banger  track  and  on  the  left  (80  yds.  farther 
on)  by  the  path  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  321).  A  stiff  climb  of  V4  br.  more 
brings  us  to  the  huts  at  the  summit.  If  strength  permit,  the  traveller  should 
diverge  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  spring  and  ascend  to  the  top  at  Orib- 
V'Ddpsgylin.  324),  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  *View  into  tbe  abyites  of  Own 
Ola$  (p.  320).    View  from  the  summit,  see  p.  335. 

AscBNT  OP  Sno-wdon  FROM  Capbl  Gubio,  9  M.,  in  31/3-41/2  hrs. 
(from  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  2-3  hrB.).  Ponies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Capel  Curig  (10s.)  or  at  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  (5«.),  guides 
at  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  (5«.).  Toniists  may  also  drive  from 
Capel  Curig  to  (5  M.)  Oorphwysfa  (^Pen-y-Pass;  1180  ft.),  where 
tbe  actual  ascent  begins  (see  p.  321). 

The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  a  few  yards  on  this  aide 
of  the  Pen-y-Pass  Inn,  and  ascends  gradually  round  an  offshoot  of  Crib 
Goch.  After  about  1  H .  we  pass  the  tiny  Llyn  Teym  on  the  left .  with 
some  deserted  cottages,  and  Vs  V*  farther  on  reach  Llyn  Llydtm  (1420  ft), 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  1  H.  long,  overhung  by  black  and  rugged 
cliffs.  Our  route  crosses  the  lake  by  stepping-stones  near  its  E.  end  (onen 
under  water  in  wet  weather)  and  then  runs  to  the  left  along  the  K.  bank. 
[A  foo^ath,  diverging  from  the  pony-track  not  far  from  the  road,  ascenda 
rapidly  at  a  higher  level,  under  the  peaks  of  Orib  Goch  and  Grib-y- 
Ddysgyl ,  rejoining  the  pony-track  at  the  upper  part  of  the  aigzag  men- 
tioned below.]  In  about  10  min.  the  track  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends 
through  the  Cum  Dyli  (splendid  view  of  Y  Wyddfa  in  front)  to  the  small 
tarn  of  *Ola$lifn  (1975  ft.),  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  descending  sheer 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From  Glaslyn  we  ascend  by  a  rough 
zigzag  path,  and  after  a  stiff  climb  of  V^-'A  br.  join  the  Llanberia  rovte 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge  (see  above).    Hence  to  the  top  V^  hr* 

AscBNT  OF  Snowdon  FROM  Bbddoblbrt,  6^2  M. ,  in  3-4  hrs. ; 
guide  7s,  6d.,  pony  10«.;  firom  Snowdon  Station  (Rhyd-Ddu), 
3V2M.,  in  11/2-2  brs.  (guide  6s.).  These  two  routes  unite  about 
3/4  M.  firom  the  highroad,  and  the  best  plan  for  Tisitors  at  Bed- 
dgelert  is  to  drive  to  Snowdon  Station  (omn.  dally)  and  begin  the 
ascent  there.  The  distant  views  of  sea  and  lake  and  mountain  aie 
very  fine. 

From  Beddgelert  (p.  822)  we  follow  the  Carnarvon  road  to  a  point  a 
few  yards  short  of  (2^/4  M.)  JHtft  Mead  (p.  322),  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right  past  a  farm-house  (Ffridd-Uehaf)  and  across  a  grassy  slope  with  a 
hollow  to  the  right.  —  From  Bnowdan  BtaHon  (p.  822)  we  start  from  tha 
road  crossing  the  railway  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  station,  aad  follow  a 
cart-track  leading  to  a  slate-quarry  until  it  joins  the  {*l\  M.)  Beddgelert 
route,  where  we  ascend  to  the  left.  —  From  the  point  of  junction  the 
path,  which  is  rather  ill-defined  at  places,  bends  slightly  to  the  rigkt, 
crosses  some  roogh  ground,  and  paases  through  a  wall  mear  a  aheopfold. 
Wa  then  go  straight  aeross  the  Aeld  and  soon  pass  a  nsall  oalm,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  a  tourist  died  from  exhaustion  in  the  snow  in  18B0. 
Fine  view  of  Lake  Quellyn.  Hoel  Habof ,  Mynydd  Mawr,  the  sea,  Oar- 
narvon,  and  Anglesey.  A  iiw  yards  farther  on,'  the  path  lead*  throvsli 
a  wall,  near  a  spring,  bends  round,  and  passes  again  through  the  wall. 
We  are  now  on  the  snonldar  of  LUehoffj  from  which  we  have  a  Ana  yUm 
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into  Cuim  y  Clogwyn  (to  the  left),  witb  its  four  amall  tarns.  Tlie  N»xitlle 
lakes  (p.  297)  are  in  sight  to  the  W.,  between  Ifynydd  Mawr  and  Y  0am, 
while  the  summit  of  Snowdon  rises  beyond  the  cwm.  The  path  along 
the  shoulders  is  well  marked  (fine  Tiews).  Farther  on,  it  bends  to  the  left 
and  ascends  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  *Bwl9h'y-Ma9n,  from  which  the  cliffs 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side;  the  fine  hollow  to  the  right 
is  the  Ckom-y-Llan.  Persons  subject  to  giddiness  may  find  this  part  of  the 
ascent  a  little  trying,  but  the  path  is  quite  safe  and  is  constantly  tra- 
versed by  ponies*    A  short  but  stiff  climb  now  brings  us  to  the  top. 

AsoBNT  07  Snowdon  fbom  Bedpgelbrt  yia  Nant  Gwynant, 
7  M.,  ia  4  hrs. ;  guide  7s.  Gd.,  pony  7«.  6d.  This  interesting  and 
pictnreaque  route  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bettwa-y-Goed  load 
(p.  323),  just  beyond  (3  M.)  Nant  Gwynant  Methodist  Gh&pel. 
Though  the  final  ascent  ia  rough  and  steep  it  is  practicable  for  ponies 
all  the  way. 

The  route  where  it  quits  the  main  road  is  a  cart-track  to  Uie  quarries. 
Leaving  Sir  Edward  Watkin^s  iron  chalet  on  the  left,  we  pass  a  cottage, 
and  beyond  a  mineral  tramway  follow  the  stream  up  the  ravine  of  Cwn- 
y-Han  (pretty  waterfalls)  to  an  abandoned  copper-mine  and  (V4  hr.  from 
the  chapel)  the  house  of  the  manager  of  the  slate-quarries.  A  few  min. 
farther  on,  a  stone  marks  the  spot  whence  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a 
political  mass-meeting  in  Sept.,  1892.  'Sir  Edward  Watkin's  new  path' 
begins  at  the  slate-quarries  and  ascends  on  the  W.  side  of  Lliwedd  to  the 
Bwlch-y-SaethaUi  the  depression  between  Lliwedd  and  the  summit,  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  summit  in  front  and  of  Yr  Aran  (see  below)  behind. 
A  rough  footpath  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  pony-track,  which  now 
makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  right,  is  a  short-cut  for  pedestrians.  The  steep 
final  climb  now  begins.  At  about  three- quarters  of  the  way  up  this  ascent 
we  pass  between  two  telephone-poles,  and  about  5  min.  below  the  summit 
we  join  the  path  from  Llanberis  (p  325). 

AscBNT  OP  Snowdon  fbom  the  Snowdon  Ganger  (Quellyn 
Lake  Station,  see  p.  322),  4  M.,  in  1V2-2V4  ^i".;  guide  78.  6d., 
pony  78.  6d. 

From  the  Snowdon  Banger  Inn  to  (90-S5  min.)  the  point  where  the 
route  to  Llanberis  diverges  to  the  left,  see  p.  319.  The  Snowdon  path 
leads  straight  on,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  indistinct,  the  ge&eral 
line  towards  the  summit  can  scarcely  be  missed.  By  keeping  well  up  the 
hill  we  avoid  the  marshy  ground  to  the  west.  In  about  I  hr.  from  the 
start  we  pass  Llyn  Ffytmon-y-QwM  on  the  right  and  begin  the  steep  part 
of  the  ascent,  which  xigzags  up  the  shoulder  of  Cloffteyn  4tfr'Ardd%t  with 
the  hollow  of  Ctpm  Clogwyn  to  the  right  Farther  up,  the  patlt  becomes 
very  stony,  and  by  diverging  a  few  yards  to  the  left  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  tiny  Llyn  DuW  Arddu  (p.  336).  The  views  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  route,  whieh  Joins  the  Llanber^  track  1/4  hr.  from  the  summit, 
are  very  fine.  Either  this  route  or  that  from  Snowdon  Station  is  recom- 
mended as  a  descent  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  Oamarvon. 

Any  of  the  above-described  routes  may  be  chosen  for  descending,  and 
the  directions  given  for  the  ascent  will  be  found  available  for  the  de- 
scent. A  good  alternative  descent  to  Beddgelert  is  the  following.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bwloh-y-Maen  (see  above).  Instead  of  turning  te  the 
right  along  the  Llechog  shoulder,  we  keep  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  summit  of  7r  Aran  (3450  ft.),  the  S.  outpost  of  Snowdon.  From  the 
Bwteh-Omn'y'Llan  we  may  now  descend  through  the  Cwm-y'Llan  (see  above), 
passing  some  mines,  to  the  road,  through  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  328),  which 
we  reach  >/«  M.  to  the  S.  of  Llyn  Gwynant.  (To  Pen-y-Gwryd,  see  p.  323.) 
Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  top  of  Yr  Aran  and  descend  on  the  other  side 
direct  to  Beddgelert  (p.  322). 
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42.  From  Chester  to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 

16Vs  M.  Railway  Ooint  L.  N.  W.  and  Q.  W.  Une)  in  *f^i  tar.,  includ- 
ing the  stesm-ferry  across  the  Martey  (fares  2«.  74.,  U.  8d.,  U.  id.). 

The  line  traverseB  the  Wirral  Peninsula  between  the  esta&ries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  latter. 
Fiom  (8  M.)  Hooton  bianch^lines  diverge  on  the  one  side  to  Park- 
gate  and  West  Kirby  (a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Dee),  and  on  the 
other  to  Helsby  (for  Warrington  and  Manchester).  —  9^/2  M.  Brom- 
horough.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Easiham  Ferry  (Ferry  Hotel),,  whence 
steamers  ply  on  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool.  The  works  of  the  Mdn- 
ehester  Ship  Cathol  (p,  344),  which  enters  the  Mersey  here,  include 
three  large  locks,  600,  450,  and  150  ft  long.  The  ontez  gates  weigh 
nearly  300  tons  apiece.  —  IIV2  M.  Spitaly  so  named  tiom  an  old 
hospital  for  lepers.  To  the  right  lies  Port  Sunlight,  an  attractive 
model  village,  built  by  Messrs.  Lever  for  the  workpeople  in  their 
soap -factory.  13  M.  Bebingtonf  with  a  church  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  suburbs  of  Liverpool  now  come  into  sight  beyond 
the  Mersey.  —  14  M.  Rock  Ferry ,  with  frequent  steamers  to  Liver- 
pool, is  the  junction  for  the  Meisey  Tunnel  Railway  (p.  336).  — 
Farther  on,  the  train  enters  the  spacious  Joint  Station  at  Birkenhead. 

15^2  M.  Birkenliea4  (Queen's;  Woodside),  a  busy  seaport  of 
modern  origin,  with  99,184  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
which  is  here  3/4  M.  wide,  practically  forms  an  outlying  part  of  Liver- 
pool, and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Mersey  Tunnel  and  several 
steam-ferries.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  site  of  Bir- 
kenhead was  occupied  by  a  hamlet  with  scarcely  100  inhab.,  which 
had  sprung  up  round  the  old  Priory  of  Byrkhed ,  founded  in  the 
11th  cent.;  the  rained  priory-church  of  SU  Mary,  built  in  1150, 
stands  near  the  river,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  modern  church. 

The  ^oekt  of  Birkenhead  cover  an  area  of  166  acres,  the  largest 
being  the  Oreat  Floaty  with  a  surface  of  115  acres  and  a  minim vm  depth 
of  03  ft  The  two  landing-stages  are  800  ft.  and  860  ft.  long  respectively, 
the  <2«ay«  have  a  Joint  length  of  over  9  M.,  aad  there  are  nvmeroos 
large  ship-bailding  Wharf:  The  celebrated  Aldbamm  was  batlt  here  In 
1802  by  the  Ut%»ri.  LcArd,  whose  huge  sbip-buildlng  estabHshment  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  importinee  of  the  town.  -^  Among  the  most  pro- 
minent buildings  are  the  Town  Halt;  the  large  Mttrkit;  and  Bt.  Aidtm"* 
Collsge,  in  the  suburb  of  Ciaughtony  for  Anglican  students.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  Hamitttm  Bquare^  surrounded  with  handsome  buildingB  and 
adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Johm  Laird,  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  towm 
(tramway)  is  *Birkenhead  Park  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  836),  180  acres  in  extent, 
laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  adorned  with  several  small  lakes. 

From  Birkenhead  to  ye»  Brigktm,  Hoylakty  and  W€9l  Kirby,  see  p.  896. 

Through-passengers  for  Liverpool  are  carried  by  the  train  down 
to  Woodside  Ferry ,  whence  a  steamer  conveys  them  aeioes  the 
Mersey  to  the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3)  In  Liverpool. 

Liyerpool.  —  Kailway  Stations*  1.  Li$ne  Strwi  BtoHm  (PI.  D,D,  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  for  the  main  L.  If.  W.  service  to  London,  Man* 
Chester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  etc.  —  2.  Exehange  Station  (PI.  B,  8),  a  hand- 
some building,  for  trains  to  Manchester,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scot- 
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Und.  —  3.  Centrat  or  Ranelagh  Street  BtaUon  (PI.  D,  5),  for  the  Oheshire  Lines, 
a.  K.  ]£.,  Midland,  and  Msneliester,  Sheffield,  A  Lincolnshire  Go.  (to  Sheffield, 
London,  Manchester,  Derbyshire,  Lincoln,  etc.).  —  4.  Riverside  Station^ 
alongside  the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3),  for  Atlantic  passengers  only.  — 
5.  Woodtide  Biation,  in  Birkenhead  (see  p.  328),  for  the  G.  W.  and  L.V.  W. 
trains  to  Chester,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  London,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Central 
Station  (Lou  Level)  ^  terminus  of  the  Mereey  Tunnel  iitftftooy,  for  local 
trains  to  Birkenhead,  Ifew  Brighton,  Hoylake,  and  West  Eirby.  —  7.  Jamee 
Street  Station  (PI.  B,  4),  also  on  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway.  —  Cab  from 
the  Lime  St.  or  the  (Central  Station  to  any  of  the  undemoted  hotels,  X». 
Hotels.  *AoxLPHi  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  at  the  head  of  Banelagh  St.,  near  the 
Central  Station,  B.  ft  A.  U.-le,  6d.,  D.  3-6«.;  ^Nobth  Western  Hotel 
(PI.  b;  D,  4),  at  the  Lime  St.  Station,  B.  A  A.  4-6«.^  *LAifCASHiBS  and 
ToBKSHiBB  HoTBL,  at  the  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  3)^  Gbamd  (PI.  c;  D,4), 
iMFXBiAL  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Lime  St.,  opposite  the  station;  *'Shafte8bubt  Tbm- 
pbbakcb  (PI.  e;  D,  5),  Monnt  Pleasant,  B.  &  A.  from  8«.;  *Laubekce's  Tbm- 
PEBANOB,  20  Clayton  So.  (PI.  C,  4);  Albxamoba  (PI.  f;  B,3),  M  Dale  St.; 
Covpton  (PI.  g;  C,  4),  39  Church  St.,  commerciaL  B.  ft  A.  5«.  *,  Angel  (PI. 
j;  B,  8),  22  Dale  St.,  B.  ft  A.  4«.  M. 

BeetavMnts.  •Bear"*  Paw,  53  Lord  St. ;  ReftethmMU  Rooms  at  the  Cen- 
tral, Lime  St.,  and  Exchange  Stations,  and  at  the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3); 
also  at  the  Jforih  Western,  Adelphi,  Orand,  Alexandra,  Angel,  and  other 
hotels  (see  above).  —  Sainsbury^s  (Andenon's)  Luncheon  Rooms,  Exchange 
St.  East,  are  crowded  at  midday  by  business  men,  and  form  one  of  the 
charactttistic  sights  of  Liverpool.  —  Oafea  in  most  of  the  principal  streets. 
Oabs.  For  any  distance  not  exceeding  1  M.,  Is. ;  for  each  additional 
>^  M.,  Bd.  By  time,  Hd.  per  V«  hr.  These  fares  include  SOOlbs.  of  luggage 
on  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  lOOlbs.  on  a  hansom.  Between  midnight  and 
6  a.m.  a  fare  and  a  half. 

Tramways  run  through  most  of  the  principal  streets  and  to  the  various 
suburbs.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Pier  Head  (PI.  A,  3).  —  Overhead 
£leotrio  Bailway  along  the  Docks,  see  p.  335. 

Steamer*,  A.  Biveb  SrEAuxBa,  starting  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Land- 
ing Stage  (PI.  A,  3),  ply  to  Birkenhead  (Woodside;  every  few  min. ;  fare 
id,\  between  midnight  and  3.30  a.m.,  34.),  Egremont  (2d.),  Eastham  (p.  328; 
id.).  Nets  Brighton  (p.  336;  3J.),  New  Perry  (2<l.),  Beacowhe  (p.  336;  1^.), 
Tremmere  {id.).  The  Birkenhead  steam^ferries,  before  the  opening  of  the 
tunnel,  conveyed  about  20  millions  of  passengers  annually.  -*  B.  Sba- 
Gomo  Stxamebs  ply  to  Lkm^udno,  Bangor,  and  Beaumaris,  daily  in  summer, 
in  4  hrs. ;  to  Uostyn,  and  to  Blackpool^  daily  in  summer;  to  Penzamee^  Fal- 
mouth, and  Plymouth^  at  irregular  intervalf  (fares  26s.,  15«.);  to  Milford 
and  BrUtol  in  28  hrs.  (12f.  %d,,  6s.);  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  p.  346;  to 
DtOflin.  daily  (fare  8«.*18s.  6<l.;  deck3-5s.);  io  Londondtrry,  thrice  a  week 
(20«.,  12«.«  deckfii.);  to  Cork,  thrice  a  week  (17s.  6d.;  deck  lOt.):  to  Glas- 
gow several  times  a  week  in  20  hrs.  (12«.  6d.,  6s.);  and  to  various  Con- 
tinental ports.  -~  The  American  Liners  also  start  from  the  Landing  Stage 
(Riverside  Station,  see  above).  Other  steamers  leave  Liverpool  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals  for  Egypt,  India,  South  America,  and  indeed  for 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents.  JknUed  States  Express  Co,  (  Wheatley 
A  Co,),  10  North  John  Street;  Pitt  4e  Scott ^  Corfs  Buildings,  Preeson's 
Row,  See  aljo  p.  335.  —  Steamer  Ohaira  may  be  obtained  at  BidttoiCs, 
0>pperas  Hill  (opposite  Adelphi  Hotel)  and  21  Lime  St.  (comp.  p.  xix). 

Theatrea.  Shakespeare  (PI.  E,  3),  Eraser  St.,  London  Boad;  Court 
(PI.  D,4),  Queen  Sq.;  Prince  of  Wales  (PLC,  4),  stalls  5«.,  dress  circle  4«.; 
Rotunda,  Scotland  Boad.  —  In  Birkenhead:  Royal,  Argyle  St.;  MStropole, 
Grange  Boad. 

Knsio  and  Concert  Halla.  Orand  Theatre  (PI.  C,  4),  Paradise  St.,  stalls 
2«. ;  Star  Music  Hall  (PI.  C,4),  Williamson  Sq. ;  Empire  Theatre  of  VarieUes, 
Lime  St. ;  Tivoli  Palace,  Lime  St.  —  Philharmonic  Hall  (PI.  E,  6),  Hope  St., 
with  room  for  2600  persons.  —  HenglerU  Circus,  West  Derby  Boad.  — 
Organ  Recitals  in  St.  George's  Hall  (p.  331),  on  Thurs.  at  3  p.m.  and  on 
Sat.  at  3  and  8  p.m.  (adm.  6i2. ;  on  Sat.  evening  id.). 
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Baths.  George's  Public  Baifu  (PI.  A,  4)>  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
adjoining  the  Landing  Stage,  with  salt-water,  swimming,  and  other  baths  \ 
Corporation  Bath*  also  in  Gornwallis  St.,  Lodge  L»ne,  Hargant  St.,  and 
Steble  St.  (bath  6d.-l«.) ;  TurHth  Baths,  Mulberry  St.,  Duke  St.,  and  Eberle  St. 

General  Pott  OfAoe  (PI.  G,  4),  Victoria  St. 

United  States  Ooneul,  James  Boyle,  Esq. 

Principal  Attractiona.  The  ^ Docks  (p.  335);  St.  Osorge's  Ball  (p.  381); 
the  Exchange  and  Town  Hall  (p.  83!^;  Custom  House  (p.  2SSt^\Jhrince''s  and 
Sefton  Partes  (p-884);  a  river-excursion  to  Birkenhead  (p.  328)  and  Hew 
Brighton  (p.  336),  or  upstream  to  Eastham  (p.  328).  —  To  gain  some  idea 
of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  city  the  visitor  is  advised  to  ride  from 
one  end  of  the  Docks  to  the  other  (8  M.)  on  the  Overhead  Railway  (p.  395), 
which  affords  the  best  views. 

Liverpool,  the  second  city  aud  principal  seaport  of  England,  is 
situated  on  a  sloping  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  about  3  M.  from  the  open  sea,  and  in  1891  contained 
517,951  inhab.  (with  the  suburbs 780,000),  including  about  150,000 
Roman  Catholics  and  many  Welsh  and  Irish.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  created  in  1880.  Opposite  Llyerpool  the  Mersey  is  abont 
1  M.  wide,  but  above  the  city  it  expands  and  forms  a  basin  3  M. 
across.  Its  mouth,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  ia  partly  closed  by 
large  sandbanks,  leaving  two  channels,  the  Queen's  and  the  Formby, 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  highest  ground  in  the  city  is  about 
250  ft.  above  the  sea.  Owing  mainly  to  its  magnificent  river  and 
imposing  series  of  docks,  Liverpool  makes  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion than  Manchester  and  many  other  large  towns.  The  group  of 
buildings  round  St  George's  Hall  has  few  equals  in  the  country. 

Hiatorj.  The  name  of  Liverpool  is  popularly  derived  from  an 
extinct  bird,  the  Liver,  which  once  haunted  the  Kersey  and  Is  still  sup- 
posed to  figure  in  the  town-arms;  but  a  more  probable  etymology  con- 
nects it  with  the  Welsh  Lljfvrpwl,  Hhe  expanse  of  thepool .  The  name 
of  the  manor  of  Liperpul  first  occTirs  in  a  charter  (12ui)  of  King  John, 
who  built  a  castle  and  founded  a  town  here.  The  growth  of  the  town 
during  the  following  centuries  was  slow.  For  the  siege  of  Calais  in 
1338  it  furnished  but  one  small  bark  with  six  men,  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth  (1566)  it  possessed  only  12  ships  and  contained  only  138  house- 
holders. From  1^  to  1993  the  borougb  of  Liven>ool  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  In  the  Civil  War  Liverpool  sided  with 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  with  the  aid  of  hastily  thrown-up  fortificationa 
held  out  against  Prince  Bupert  in  1644  for  three  weeks.  The  beginniik| 
of  its  commercial  importance  may  be  dated  from  the  Restoration ,  and 
the  first  dock  was  constructed  in  1709.  At  this  time  the  little  town 
contained  about  5000  inhab.,  a  number  that  increased  to  12,000  in  1790, 
to  26,000  in  1760,  and  to  77,700  in  ISOl,  while  during  the  present  century 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  In  1733  it  already  possessed  a 
trading  fleet  of  131  vessels.  The  most  luerative  occupation  of  the  Liver- 
pool shippers  was  long  the  nefarious  traffic  in  negro  slaves  with  the 
Spanish  Main,  in  which  it  wai  the  first  English  town  to  engage.  With 
this  was  ooigoined  a  smuggling  trade  in  various  English  mamtfactures. 
and  in  the  ram,  sugar,  and  tobaceo  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  Abomt  1840 
regular  steam-communication  was  opened  between  Liverpool  and  Kew  York, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  modem  pre-eminenee  of  Liver- 
pool. The  importation  of  raw  cotton,  grain,  and  breadstuffs  from  tha  United 
States  forms  the  great  staple  of  its  commerce,  while  it  also  carries  on  a 
large  trade  with  Ireland  Rattle,  butter,  and  other  provisions),  Canada 
(timber),  India,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America.    The  exports  consist  ohiefly  of  manufactured  artieles,  IschidiBg 
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ft  large  quantity  of  the  cotton  goodB  made  in  the  Manchester  district,  but 
the  coal  and  salt  of  Wales  and  Cheshire  also  figure  largely.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  exports  of 
London,  though  in  yalue  of  imports  the  metropolis  heads  the  list.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool  is  larger  than  the  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  either  London  or  Glasgow.  The  principal  industries  of 
Liverpool  are  grain-milling,  sugar-refining,  iron  and  steel-working,  rope- 
making,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  The  distinguished  natives 
of  Liverpool  include  the  Bight  Hm.  W.  E,  Gkkiitone  (b.  1^;  see  p.  898), 
whose  father.  Sir  John  Qladstone,  was  a  prominent  Liverpo^  merchant  ^ 
Jeremiah  Horrodu  (1619-41),  the  astronomer;  Mrs.  Henuau  (1783-1885),  Wii- 
liam  RoBCoe  (1768-1831),  and  General  EarU  (d.  1835).  Nathamiel  Hawthorne 
was  U.  8.  consul  at  Liverpool  from  1863  to  1857;  his  office  was  in  Brunswick 
St.  (PI.  B,  4).   Oomp.  Sir  J.  A,  PMon't'  Memorials  of  LiverpooF  (1876). 

Immediately  opposite  Lime  Street  Station  stands  *8t.  George's 
HaU  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  the  finest  architectural  feature  of  Llyerpool, 
erected  in  1838-54,  at  a  cost  of  300,000^,  from  the  designs  of 
H,  Elmes,  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gr»co-Roman  temple ,  600  ft. 
long  and  170  ft.  wide ,  and  consists  of  a  large  central  block  with 
two  wings.  On  the  E.  fa^de  is  a  fine  (jorinthian  colonnade  with 
16  columns,  and  at  the  S.  end  la  a  similar  portico,  the  tympanum 
above  which  contains  emblematical  sculptures  (commerce,  art, 
etc.).  The  N.  end  la  semicircular.  The  W.  fa^de ,  with  its  pil- 
asters and  windows,  Is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  four. 

The  *  Great  Hall,  170  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  high,  is  finely 
decorated  and  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  (recitals ,  see  p.  829).  The  hall  contains 
several  statues  of  local  and  other  celebrities,  and  has  a  handsome  mosaic 
pavement  (boarded  over).  The  arched  roof  is  of  stone.  The  wings  to 
the  N.  and  8.  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  Cowtt  of  Assize.  Over  the  N. 
vestibule  is  the  Small  Concert  Hall,  in  elliptical  form.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  public  offices. 

Opposite  the  E.  facade  of  St.  George's  Hall  are  statues  of  Queen 
Victoriaj  the  late  Prince  Consort  (both  by  Thomycroft),  and  the  Earl 
of  Beacomfield.  At  the  S.E.  corner  is  a  statue  of  General  EarU  (see 
above).  To  the  N.E.  rises  the  Wellington  Monument,  a  column 
115  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue. 

To  the  N.  of  St.  George's  Hall  is  an  imposing  group  of  buildings 
in  the  Grecian  style  (PI.  D,  3).  The  edifice  to  the  right,  with  a 
Corinthian  portico ,  Is  the  County  Sessions  House,  —  This  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Walker  Pine  Art  Gallery  (dally ,  10  till  dusk), 
erected  in  1877  by  Sir  Andrew  B.  Walker  (d.  1893),  and  containing  a 
good  collection  of  modern  paintings,  including  *Dante's  Pream, 
by  Rossettl.  The  Gallery  now  also  contains  the  Roscoe  Colleetiony 
inclnding  early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German  paintings,  and  casts 
of  the  iEgina  marbles  and  other  Greek  sculptures. 

Anong  the  paintings,  which  are  more  interesting  to  the  student  of 
art  than  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Fii^o 
Uppi^  Birth  of  the  Virgin;  Simone  Memmt,  Christ  with  the  Doctors  of  the 
Temple  \  Boget  van  der  Wegden,  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  Hoibein^  Pro- 
digal Son;  cartoons  by  Romneg  and  Gibson  (Falling  Angels);  a  striking 
sketch  by  TkUorstte.  The  statue  of  Roscoe  is  by  Chan*rev.  —  Annual  ex- 
hibitions of  art  are  held  here. 
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The  circular  building  next  the  gallery  Is  the  Ficton  Beading 
Eooi&i  with  a  reference-library  of  70* 000  volumes.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  Pieton  Reading  Room  is  the  Free  Fnblie  Library  and  Xn- 
senm,  erected  In  1860  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Wm.  Brown. 

It  comprises  a  well-stocked  Library  of  80,000  vols.  dOolO;  on  Frid.  10-2), 
spacious  Reading  RoomSy  and  a  Jiusemn  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  A  Sat.,  10  till 
dusk).  The  chief  attractions  of  the  last  are  the  soological  collection 
presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Egyptian,  Anglo -Saxon, 
and  other  antiquities  given  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

At  the  back  (W.)  of  St.  George's  Hall  is  8U  John's  Church  (Pi.  D, 
3),  a  poor  building  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  replace  by  a 
cathedral. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  square,  Palb  Stbebt  (PI.  B,  0, 3), 
a  wellrbuilt  street  with  good  shops  and  several  important  public 
buildings,  leads  to  the  S.  W.  towards  the  Docks.  A  little  way  down 
this  street,  on  the  left,  are  the  Municipal  Offtoes  (PI.  0,  3),  a  huge 
edifice  in  a  mixed  style,  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  100,000^,  with 
a  tower  210  ft.  high.  Opposite  is  the  Central  Police  Court  (PI.  C,  3). 

At  the  back  of  the  Municipal  Offices,  facing  Victoria  St.,  are  the 
County  Courts  Skmp  Office^  and  IvlLand  Revenue  Ofjices  (PI.  C,  5). 

Farther  on  are  the  Conservative  Club  (left) ,  the  Junior  Reform 
Club  (left),  and  the  Reform  Club  (right).  At  the  end  of  the  street,  to 
the  right,  rises  the  •Town  Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  the  oldest  public  build-> 
ing  in  Liverpool,  erected  in  1754  by  Wood,  the  architect  of  the 
terraces  at  Bath.  It  is  a  rectangular  structure  in  the  Gorinthiaji 
style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  The  portico  was  added  abont 
1804.  The  building,  which  Includes  the  offlcial  business  and 
reception  rooms  of  the  Mayor,  contains  a  statue  of  Canning,  by 
Chantreyj  and  some  portraits  by  Lawrence. 

The  Town  Hall  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Ezcliange  (PI.  B,  3),  a  large  building 
in  the  French  Renaissance  style  by  Wyatt^  erected  in  1864  et  aeq. 
at  a  cost  of  220,000i.    The  main  front  faces  Tithebarn  St. 

The  pediment  in  the  centre  of  the  IS.  aida  ia  adorned,  on  the  face  turned 
towards  the  quadrangle,  with  an  allegorioal  group  of  sculpture;  and  on 
the  parapet  are  statues  pf  Columbus,  Drake,  Mercator,  Baleigh,  Cook, 
and  Galileo.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Kelaon. 
The  fine  Ifevi  Room  in  the  W.  wing  is  175  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  ISO  ft. 
high.  Adjoining  the  News  Eoom  is  a  new  Cotton  Bxchange^  worth  a  visit.  In 
fine  weather,  however,  the  cotton-brokers  prefer  to  transact  most  of  their 
business  on  the  ^Flags  of  the  quadrangle  instead  of  under  cover.  This  !■ 
one  of  the  ^rights'  of  Liverpool.    The  busiest  hours  are  13-1  aad  8-4. 

A  little  to  the  K.  of  the  Exchange,  in  Tithebarn  St.,  is  the  £xdumg0 
Station  (PI.  B,  3;  p.  828).  —  From  the  Exchange  Chapei  Street  leads  to  the 
Docks  (p.  836),  passing  the  church  of  Bt.  Nieholaa  (PI.  A,  8),  the  patron 
saint  of  mariners.  This  church  was  the  first  founded  in  Liverpool,  of 
which  it  was  the  original  parish-church ;  the  present  building,  howaver, 
dates  only  from  last  cent.,  while  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  was  ereetod 
in  1816  on  the  fall  of  an  older  one. 

From  the  town-hall ,  Water  Street  (PI.  B.  3),  containing  the  offloes 
of  the  Gunard  and  several  other  steamboat-companiee,  leads  S.W. 
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to  the  Docks,  while  the  busy  Castlb  St&bbt,  the  ^embodiment  of 
Liverpoors  character  and  the  centre  of  its  system',  leads  to  the  S.E., 
passing  8t.  George* s  Church  (PI.  B,  4),  erected  on  the  site  of  King 
John's  castle  (p.  330).  Castle  St.  ends  in  Gannino  Place,  in  which 
is  the  Custom  House  (Pi.  B,  5;  formerly  the  Revenue  Buildings), 
a  huge  and  heavy  pile  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  central  dome,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  first  Liverpool  dock,  and  comprising  the 
Dock  Board  Offices,  In  front  of  the  N.  side  is  a  Statue  of  Huskisson 
(1770-1830),  the  free-trader,  member  of  parliament  for  Liverpool 
(see  below).  —  Opposite  the  E.  end  of  the  custom-house  is  the 
Sailors'  Home  (PI.  B,  5),  in  an  Elizabethan  style. 

A  utile  to  the  N.  of  the  Sailors^  Home,  in  School  Lane,  is  the  Blue- 
coat  HoBpital  (PI.  G,  4),  erected  in  1717,  an  institution  similar  to  the  well- 
known  Christ's  Hospital  in  London.  Opposite  the  school  is  St.  Peter's 
Ohurch  (PL  G,  4),  at  present  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool 
(services  on  Snn.  at  8  p.  m.  and  on  week-days  at  5  p.  m.).  —  In  Eliot 
Street,  a  littie  to  the  W.  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  D,  6;  p.  828),  is  St.  John's 
Markst  (PL  0,  D,  k,).  the  chief  provision- mark et  of  Liverpool,  a  huge 
covered  structure  660  ft.  long. 

At  the  end  of  Hanover  St.,  near  the  Sailors'  Home  (see  above), 
begins  J>uke  Street  (PL  0,  5),  which  we  may  now  follow  towards 
the  S.E.  It  was  in  this  street  (No.  32)  that  Mrs.  Hemans  was  born ; 
and  Hawthorne's  ^Mrs.  Blodgett'  lived  at  No.  163.  Kent  Street,  the 
fifth  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  to  an  open  space  containing 
St.  MichaeVs  Oiurch  (PI.  G,  6),  with  a  good  Grecian  portico  and  the 
highest  spire  in  Liverpool.  Opposite  Kent  St  diverges  Colquitt 
Street^  in  which  stands  the  Boyal  Institution  (Pi.  D,  6),  founded 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  William  Roscoe  (p.  331),  the  author 
of  the  lives  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  and  Leo  X. 

Colquitt  Street  ends  at  Bold  Street,  with  many  of  the  best  shops. 
Here  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  Ranelagh  Street  and  the  Central 
Station  (p.  328),  passing  at  the  foot  of  Bold  Street,  to  the  right,  the 
I/yceum  (PI.  C,  5),  with  a  library  of  70,000  vols,  and  a  fine  reading- 
room.  If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Bold  St.  we  soon  come  to 
St.  Lake's  Ghurcli  (PI.  D,  6),  a  handsome  modern  Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1811-31  and  occupying  a  fine  elevated  site. 

From  this  point  Rer^shaw  St.  (PL  D,  5)  leads  back  to  Lime  St. 
p.  331),  passing  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  which  Roscoe  (d.  1831) 
is  interred.  Leeco  St.  ascends  to  Rodney  Street  (PI.  D,  5,  6),  at 
No.  62  in  which  W.  E,  Gladstone  was  born  in  1809.  —  Following 
Hope  Street  towards  the  S.,  we  pass  a  handsome  Unitarian  Church 
(PI.  £,  6)  and  the  end  of  Mount  Street,  in  which  stands  the  Liver- 
pool Institnte  (PL  D,  6) ,  originally  established  as  a  Mechanics' 
Institute,  but  now  used  as  a  high  school.  It  is  adjoined  by  the 
Government  School  of  Art  -^  Hope  St.  ends  at  *St.  James's  Cemetery 
(PL  D,  7) ,  picturesquely  laid  out  in  an  old  quarry  and  containing 
the  mausoleum  of  Huskisson  (see  above),  with  a  statue  by  Gibson. 

The  8.  end  of  St.  Jamea'^s  Cemetery  is  skirted  by  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  from  which,  opposite  Catharine  St.  (PI.  E,  7),  diverges  Prince'i 
Road,  a  boulevard  containing  the  Oreek  Ohurch  (in  a  Byzantine  style),  the 
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Church  of  Si,  Margar$i  (with  an  daborfttely-decorated  interior),  a  Synagogfu 
(in  a  Mooriah  style),  and  the  WtUh  Frtsbpterian  Chvreh  (Gothic).  Prinee'a 
Road  ends  at  (}/%  M.)  Prince's  Park^  40  acres  in  extent. 

At  Streatlam  Toiveri^  between  St.  Margarets  and  the  Synagogne,  is  the 
*BoweB  MuMQin  of  Japaaese  Art,  formed  by  Mr.  J.  L,  B&wet^  Hon.  Con- 
sul for  Japan,  and  probably  the  moat  comprehensiye  and  ▼alnabl«  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world,  Japan  itself  not  excluded  (adm.  daily, 
except  Sun.,  24,  !«.;  proceeds  devoted  to  charity).  The  contents  include 
paintings  (8-19th  cent.),  lacquer  ware  (10-19fh  cent.  *,  'Cabinet  made  for 
Tokngawa  Shogun),  wrought -iron  work,  bronzes,  pottery,  *Cloi8onntf 
enamels,  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  embroideriea,  crystals,  an  'Amethyst 
of  great  size,  weapons,  ete. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Prince's  Park  is  *Sefton  Park,  with  an  area  of  400 
acres ,  purchased  and  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  llOfiOOl, 
The  large  Ccn$ervatorif,  presented  to  the  town  in  1896,  contains  the  finest 
collection  of  palms  in  the  country  (valued  at  10,0002.).  On  the  apex  of  the 
conservatory  is  a  model  of  the  ship  in  which  Columbus  first  sailed  to  America. 
From  the  park  we  may  return  to  the  centre  of  the  town  by  tramway.  — 
The  Church  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Jamet^  on  Moaaley  HOI,  overlooking 
Sefton  Park,  is  a  handsome  red  building,  with  a  fine  tower. 

Starting  again  from  Lime  St.  we  may  now  follow  the  London 
Road  towards  the  £.,  passing  the  (4  min.)  Statue  of  George  III, 
(PI.  E,  4).  On  reaching  Moss  Street  we  follow  it  to  the  left  (W.)  to 
Shaw  Street^  which  is  perhaps  the  most  regularly^built  street  in 
Liverpool.  Immediately  to  the  right  rises  Liverpool  College^  a  large 
&ud  handsome  school  for  boys,  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  Elmos 
(p.  331).  In  Salisbury  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Shaw  St.,  is  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

From  Moss  St  (see  above)  Daulby  Street  and  Pembroke  Place, 
passing  the  Royal  Infirmary  (rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  76,000^.),  lead  S. 
to  Ashton  Street,  which  contains  the  old  buildings  of  Liyerpool 
University  College  y  incorporated  In  1881  and  constituted  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Victoria  University  (comp.  p.  343)  in  1884.  The 
main  part  of  the  Victoria  Buildings  (1892)  of  the  college  lie  to  the 
right,  in  Brownlow  Hill,  and  consist  of  the  Arts  section  and  office, 
the  Victoria  Jubilee  Tower,  the  library,  and  the  engineering  labor- 
atories, built,  fitted  up,  and  presented  to  the  town  by  Six  A.  talker. 
The  chemical  laboratories  (abutting  on  Brownlow  St.;  PI.  E,  5)  are 
excellently  fitted  up.  To  the  W.  is  the  Medical  School.  —  We  next 
enter  Mount  Pleasant  (PI.  E,  6),  which  brings  us  back  to  Lime 
Street.  On  the  right  we  pass  the  large  Workhouse  (PI,  E,  6;  with 
room  for  4000  inmates)  and  on  the  left  the  Medical  Institution^  the 
Convent  of  "Notre  Dame,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associalion. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  are  in  Wavertree  Park^  Vs  ^-  ^o  the  £.  —  To  the 
N.  extends  the  district  of  Ererton,  formerly  a  suburban  village.  It  is 
largely  inhabited  by  Welsh  people.  'Everton  Toffee'  may  stlU  be  purehaaed 
at  one  of  the  cottages  near  Eyerton  Brow,  where  it  was  originally  naade. 

To  the  N.  £.  of  the  city  lies  Stanleif  Park  (reached  by  tramway,  p. 
339),  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  150,0001.,  and  commaad- 
ing  fine  views  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cambrian  Mta.  —  To  the  B.  ie  jr«»f- 
hcm  Parkt  with  the  Seamen^*  Orpktmag*  (tramway).  Adjacent  ie  the  laise 
Cattle  Market,  —  The  Ancient  Chapel  of  Toxt€th  Parky  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  town,  wm  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Richard  Mather,  fath«r 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  grandfather  of  Cotton  Mather,  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  the  sights  of  Liver- 
pool ,  however,  consists  in  its  ^Sodcs,  which  flank  the  Mersey  for 
a  dlstaace  of  6-7  M.  There  are  now  in  all  upwards  of  50  docks  and 
basins ,  with  a  total  water-area  of  389  acres  and  26  M.  of  quays. 

The  docks  of  Birkenhead  (see  p.  82B)  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment (Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  and  are  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  harbour  of  Liverpool.  The  amount  of  dock-dues  received  in  the 
year  ending  July  1st,  1896,  was  1,066,5111.,  paid  by  33,695  vessels  of 
11,046,459  tons.  —  An  Overhead  Sleetrie  Railway  (p.  S29),  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  streets  skirting  the  Docks  and  extending  on  the  N.  to  Sea- 
forth  Sands  and  on  the  S.  to  the  J)ingle^  was  opened  in  1893  (fares  3d.  and  2d,). 

The  row  of  docks  is  interrupted  near  its  centre  by  the  principal 
*Landuig  Stage  (PL  A,  3)  for  steamers,  consisting  of  a  huge  pon- 
toon or  floating  quay ,  2463  ft.  long,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
eight  bridges.  Sea-going  steamers  start  from  the  N.  end  of  this  pier, 
known  as  Prince^s^  while  the  river  ferry-boats  ply  from  George's, 
or  thenS.  end.  The  open  space  opposite  the  principal  approach  to 
the  Landing  Stage  is  known  as  the  Piek  Head  (PL  A,  3),  and  Is  a 
busy  terminus  of  numerous  omnibus  and  tramway  lines. 

Oabin-passengers  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers  generally  land  at  the 
TS.  end  of  the  Landing  Stage.  They  may  proceed  to  London,  etc.,  direct 
from  the  Riverside  Station  (p.  329).  Their  baggage  is  conveyed  by  machinery 
to  a  Customs  Examining  Hall  on  shore,  where  licensed  porters  are  in 
waiting  to  carry  it  to  the  cabs  (each  trunk  6d.,  smaller  articles  3d.).  Agents 
of  the  principal  railway  companies  meet  the  steamers,  and  baggage  may 
be  ^checked'  to  any  station  on  their  systems  at  a  charge  of  3s.  per  package. 
Comp.  p.  329  and  p.  xix. 

The  following  are  the  principal  docka,  named  from  N.  to  S.  The 
Hornby  Dock  was  opened  in  1884.  Next  to  it  is  the  Alexandra  Doek^  the 
largest  of  all,  with  a  water-area  of  44  acres.  Most  of  the  large  Transat- 
lantie  'liners'  now  dock  here  (apply  to  steward;  fee),  and  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  by  grain-laden  vessels.  The  ingenious  arrangements  for 
conveying  the  grain  from  the  docks  to  tha  huge  storehouses,  V4  M.  distant, 
by  means  of  endless  revolving  belts  in  subways,  are  extremely  interesting  \ 
as  are  also  the  similar  contrivances  for  distributing  the  grain  at  the  store- 
bouses,  which  are  on  the  *silo'  system.  The  visitor  should  apply  for  an 
order  to  see  the  warehouses  at  tha  office  of  the  Liverpool  Chrain  Storage  Sl 
Transit  Co.,  Fenwick  St.  (PL  B,  8,  4).  —  The  Langtm  Dock  (21  aeres) 
was  constructed,  like  the  Alexandra,  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
to  enter  without  discharging  cargo,  as  was  formerly  necessary  at  neap 
tidea.  The  Canada  Dock,  used  by  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line  and  by 
vessels  trading  in  timber,  and  the  following  three  docks,  HushUton,  Bandon 
(with  several  graving-docks),  and  WMmgtoik,  are  also  on  a  large  scale  and 
ean  accommodate  vessels  of  the  largest  sise.  A  new  graving-dock,  now  being 
excavated  beside  Canada  dock,  will  when  completed  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  little  farther  up  the  river  is  Saliibwy  Doek^  with  a  clock- 
tower,  which  is  illuminated  at  night  The  Victoria  Dock  (PI.  A,  1)  was 
formerly  used  by  emigrant-ships.  Waterloo  Dock  (PL  A,  1)  is  partly  sur- 
rounded with  huge  Com  Warehouses,  holding  200,000  qrs.  of  grain.  The 
arrangeme&ts  for  unloading  resemble  those  at  the  Alexandra  Dock  (ad- 
mission on  applieation  to  the  Dock  Board).  Behind  George's  Dock  (PI.  A, 
3,  4)  are  the  Oorss  Piazgae,  Ko.  1  in  which  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous 
commercial  enterprise  undertaken  by  Washington  Irving.  George's  Dock 
is  connected  with  Canning  Dock  (PL  A,  4),  the  oldest  now  in  existence, 
constructed  in  1717.  It  Ues  opposite  the  Custom  House  (p.  833).  The  Albert 
Dock  (PI.  A,  6)  differs  f^om  most  of  the  Liverpool  docks  in  being  completely 
sunrounded  with  warehouses  (as  in  London).  Adjoining  King^s  Dock  (PL 
A,  6)  is  the  Tobacco  Warehouse^  in  which  about  25,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
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generally  He  in  bond.  The  Qiuen's  (PI.  A>  7),  C^bwgj  and  Bmmwiek  Dockt 
are  also  fine  large  basina.  The  last  is  adjoined  by  extensive  ship-building 
yards.  The  row  of  docks  closes  on  the  S.  with  the  Toxteth,  Harrington^ 
and  Berculaneum  DoeJu^  the  name  of  the  last  embalming  the  memory  of 
the  once  important  Liverpool  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Fbum  Livebpool  to  Bikkemhead,  Kew  Bkiouton,  Hotlake,  and  West 
KiBBT,  9  H.,  railway  in  V»  br.  This  line  passes  under  the  river  by  the 
Mersey  Tunnel,  a  huge  structure  resembling  the  Thames  Tunnel  in 
London,  begun  in  18B0,  and  Opened  for  traffic  in  1886.  It  is  about  1  X. 
in  length,  and  has  ^exchange'  stations  with  the  Cheshire  Lines  at  the 
Central  Station  in  Liverpool,  and  with  the  London  and  Korth-Westem 
and  Great  Western  Joint  Line  at  Bock  Ferry  (p.  328).  The  Liverpool  stations 
are  at  Central  Btation  (Low  Level)  and  in  James  St.  (P1.B,4).  Lifts  convey 
passengers  between  the  streets  and  the  platforms.  Trains  run  to  Birken- 
head (Hamilton  Square,  with  passenger  lifts ^  3-4  min.)  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. At  Hamilton  Square  the  line  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Birken- 
head Ceniraly  Chreem  Lane^  and  Rock  Ferrg  (p.  328).  The  right  branch  goes 
on  to  (2VsH-)  Birkenhead  Park  i-p.28S)y  where  it  emerges  from  the  tunnel, 
and  (SVi.  M.)  Birkenhead  Docks.  Here  the  line  again  forks,  one  branch 
running  to  Wallasey^  Warren,  and  (6Vs  ^')  '^eu>  Brighton,  the  other  to  Bidston 
(junction  for  Hawarden  and  Wrexham,  see  p.  273),  (8  M.)  Boylake,  and 
(9  M.)  West  Kirbp  (see  p.  328).  —  Haw  Brighton  (MaHne ;  Rogal  Ferr^;  Nem 
Brighton;  QueenU)y  a  favourite  resort  of  drippers',  lies  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  Mersey,  5  M.  to  the  IT.W.  of  Birkenhead.  The  IHer  (Refreshmt. 
Rooms),  660  ft.  long,  aflbrds  a  fine  view  of  the  shipping  and  docks  of 
Liverpool,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Wales.  By  the  pier  is  a 
large  Paleice  is  Winter  Garden.  Kear  the  end  of  the  Promenade  is  the 
strongly-fortifled  Roek  BaUerg.  Freouent  steamers  to  (4  M.)  Liverpool  (see 
p.  339);  nlso  to  Egremont.  —  Hoylako,  a  small  watering-place  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  Is  much  frequented  by  golfers,  its  links  Doing  among 
the  best  in  England. 

Among  the  other  attractive  river-excursions  that  miay  be  made  trom 
Liverpool  are  those  to  Seaeomlye  (p.  S29)  and  Basthem  Ferrg  (p.  38^.  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  manor-houses  near  Liverpool  is 
Knowsley,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  situated  5  M.  to  the  K.E.,  In  the 
midst  of  a  large  park.  The  house  contains  paintings  by  Rubens,  Bembrandt, 
Teniers,  Van  deVelde,  and  Claude  Lorrain,  and  ft  series  of  family-por- 
traits, beginning  with  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  step-father  of  Henry  VII. 
—  Childwall  Mali,  3  M.  to  the  £.,  with  remains  of  an  old  priory,  belongs 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  curfew  is  still  rung  at  Childwall  parish 
church.  —  Croxteth  HeUi,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  lies  8Vs  M.  to  the 
N.E.  —  "Bpeke  BaU^  7  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Liverpool,  is  one  of  the  flneft 
Elisabethan  mansions  in  England,  with  fine  oak-carvings,  etc.  (p.  Iv). 

Fbom  Litxbpool  to  Pbbstov,  S6Vt  M.,  railway  in  ^/^-V/i  hr.  (fares 
ks.  6d.,  3«.,  at.  &f.).  We  start  from  the  Exchange  SUtion.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Oanal  twice  and  reaehes  (4V4  M.)  Ain^ 
tree,  where  the  Liverpool  raee-meetings  take  place.  —  ll>/i  M.  Ormakurk 
(WheaUheaf-,  Taibot),  a  busy  marketrtown  with  Oe&Oiahab.  The  *Chureh, 
with  its  huge  embattled  tower  and  spire,  contains  the  burial-vaalt  of  the 
Earls  of  Derbv.  In  the  vicinitv  are  (3  M.)  BcariebHck  Ball,  (8  M.)  Latham 
Bouse  (Earl  or  Lathom),  and  (3M.  to  theN.)  the  scanty  rnias  of  ihiri««ii^ 
Priory,  -^  From  (14  M.)  Burseough  lines  diverge  to  Southport  and  Wigan 
(p.  880).  —  At  (26i/i  M.)  Firetton  we  join  the  main  L.  N. W.  line  (p.  880). 

Fbom  LivEBrooi.  lo  Sodtbpobt,  18  M.,  railway  in  V«*l'/«  ^^'  <f«ras  3sm 
is.  8d.,  Is.  8d.).  —  We  start  from  the  Exchange  Staaon.  2*/^  M.  MoUU, 
a  borough  with  about  fiO,000  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  Is  ynetl- 
cally  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  5  M.  WaUrloo  is  also  a  suburb  of  Liverpool, 
with  the  villas  of  numerous  Liverpool  merchants.  —  8  M.  Bhmdelletutds  A 
Orosbg.  The  litUe  watering-place  of  dros^  (Blundell  Arms)  lies  1»^M.  to 
the  W.  of  the  stotion.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Jnee  Ball,  with  a  large 
collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures.  ~  Kear  (11  M.)  Formig  Are  AUcmr 
Flais,  where  the  ^Waterloo  Coursing  Meetings'  are  held.  —  1ft  M.  AimedmU. 

18  M.  Southport  i*  Victoria;  Prince  of  Wales;  Rogal;  Queen  a.;  ScurU- 
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brict  Amu;  Pearjeanft  Temperanee; Palace; Sydrcpathic ;  numerous  lodging 
houses)  is  a  plMsant  and  handaomely-built  modern  watering-place,  with 
32,000  inhah.,  frequented  annually  by  many  thousands  of  risitors  from  Li> 
yerpool,  Manchester,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The 
broad  sandy  beach  is  fairly  adapted  for  promenading  and  bathing,  and  the 
former  huge  azpanse  of  wet  sand  exposed  at  low  tide  is  now  occupied 
by  two  marine  lakes.  The  WinUr  Garden  (concerts  daily),  which  com- 
prises a  good  Aquarium  and  a  small  Theatre^  the  long  Pier  (with  tramway), 
Kew  Oardent,  and  the  *Botan4c  Oardent  (3  M.  to  the  K.W.)  attract  numerous 
visitors.  The  Etplanade  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cumber^ 
land  hills,  while  the  Isle  of  Man  is  also  yisible  in  clear  weather.  —  Steamers 
ply  regularly  from  Southport  to  Lyiham  (p.  881)  and  Blacipoot  (p.  881). 
The  railway  goes  on  to  Preston  (p.  880). 

From  Liverpool  to  JianchetUr^  see  B.  48;  to  Lendom^  see  B.  45. 

43.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Newton-le-  Willows. 

31  V«  M.  L.l^.W.  Bailwat  in  'A-lVa  !»'•  (fw«s  5«.  6d.,  4«.,  2«.  6d.; 
return  8«.,  6«.,  i$.  6d.).  This  line,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  1.000,0001., 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  railways.  The  crucial  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  the  filling  up  of  (Sutt  Mou,  a  buge  and  dangerous  swamp. 
12  sq.M,  in  extent  and  in  places  30  ft.  deep.  The  manufacturing  district 
traversed  is  uninteresting. 

After  leaving  Lime  St.  Station  (p.  S28)  the  train  stops  at 
(iV4  M.)  EdgehiU,  near  tbe  Botanic  Gardens  (p.  384).  —  From 
(6  M.)  Huyton  the  Scottish  express  route  diverges  to  the  left  vi^ 
St.  Helen's  and  Wigan.  From  (IIV2  M.)  St.  Helen's  Junction  a 
branch-line  leads  N.  to  St.  Helen's  ( Raven) ,  a  town  with  71>288 
inhab. ,  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  plate -glass,  and  thence  to 
Rainford  (p.  838)  and  Ormskirk  (p.  336),  while  another  runs  S.  to 
Widnes  and  Runcorn  (Royal  Hotel),  the  latter  a  river-port  with 
20,000  Inhab.,  situated  on  the  Mersey,  12  M.  above  Liverpool.  — 
15  M.  Earlestovmy  with  the  large  waggon- works  of  the  railway,  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Warrington  (p.  338)  and  Chester  (p.  273). 
—  At  (16  K.)  Newton-le-WiUows  we  cross  the  main  line  of  the 
L.N.W.  Railway  from  London  to  Carlisle  and  the  North.  At  (I6V2M.) 
Parkside  Mr.  Husklsson  was  killed  at  the  opening  of  the  railway 
(comp.  p.  333).  —  191/2  M.  Kenyon  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
BoUon  (p.  344).  Beyond  (21 M.)  Qlazehury  4r  Bury  Lane  the  train 
crosses  Chat  Moss  (see  above).  At  (26^/2  M.)  Patricroft  is  the  Iron 
Foundry  established  by  James  Nasmyth,  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land.— 2772  M.  Eceles  (Cross  Keys),  prettily  situated  on  t\ieIrv>elL 

311/2  M.  Manchester  (Exchange  Station),  see  p.  338. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Warrington  and  Oiazebrook, 

84  K.  *Chs8Hibe  Links'"  Bailwat  in  V4-1'A  hr.  (fares  ba.M.y  4s.,  2s. 
6d.).  As  far  as  (20  M.)  Olazebrook  (p.  386)  this  line  coincides  with  the 
main  Liverpool  and  London  line  of  the  Midland  Railway  (see  B.  45b). 

We  start  firom  the  Central  Station  in  Ranelagh  Street  (p.  329). 
The  train  then  stops  at  (1  M.)  8t.  James's  and  (2V2  M.)  St.  MichaeVs, 
crosses  Toxteth  Park  (p.  334),  and  reaches  (31/2  M.)  OtterspooL   To 
^0fcJiiLU>^at- Britain.  >th  E^t.  ^22  ,.,  ^ 
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the  right  a  view  Is  enjoyed  of  the  Mersey,  672  ^^<  OarHon  (p.  351); 
121/4  M.  Famworthy  the  junction  of  a  loop-line  to  Widnes, 

I8V4  M.  Warrington  (Patten  Arms ;  Lion),  a  busy  ioirn  on  the 
light  hank  of  the  Mersey,  with  52,742  inhah.  and  manufactories 
of  cotton,  iron,  and  glass.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  Parish  Chureh,  a  fine 
building  in  the  Dec.  style,  has  been  restored. — From  Warrington  rail- 
ways radiate  to  Wigan  (p.  380),  Bolton  (p.  344),  Chester  (p.  273),  etc. 

Beyond  Warrington  the  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
celebrated  Bbidoewateb  Canal  (36  M.  long),  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

The  canal  was  constructed  by  Brindley  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  1768-71.  The  Duke  sank  all  his  capital  in  the  underUking,  but  nltim- 
ately  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  facilities  It  i^orded  for  conveying  the 
produce  of  his  large  coal-fields  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

At  (25  M,)  Glazehrook  the  direct  line  to  London  diverges  to  the 
right.  —  34  M,  Manchester  (Central  Station),  see  below. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Atherton, 

37  M.  Lakcabhibb  and  Tobkshxbb  Railway  in  V«'iVi  hr.  (fares  6s» 
6<f.,  4s.,  2».  6d.). 

We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station  (p.  328).  The  district  tra- 
versed is  uninteresting  and  most  of  the  stations  unimportant.  11 M. 
Rain  ford  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Ormskirk  (p.  336)  and  St,  Helen  $ 
(p.  337).  Near  Wigan  (p.  380),  which  the  Manchester  line  avoids 
by  a  loop,  we  cross  the  main  L.N.W.  line.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
direct  Manchester  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Bolton 
(p.  344).  26  M.  Atherton;  29  M.  Wafikden  (Stock's  Hotel ;  BuU's 
Head);  34  M.  PendUton;  36  M.  Salford.  —  37  M.  Manchester  (Vic^ 
toria  Station),  see  below. 

Manchester.  —  Hallway  stations.  1.  Central  SMiom  (PI.  E,  6),  at 
the  corner  of  Windmill  St.  and  Lower  Hosley  St.,  for  the  trains  of  the 
Midland  Bailway  and  Cheshire  Lines  to  London,  Liverpool,  Chester, 
Buxton,  Matlock,  Derby,  etc.  —  2.  LofHtm  Road  StaUon  (n.  O,  H,  6),  for 
the  L.K.W.  trains  to  London.  Stafford,  Birmingham,  etc.,  and  also  for  the 
Central  Railway  (in  connection  with  the  O.K.B.).  —  3.  Exehaugt  Staiiom 
(PI.  £,  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  for  the  L.K.W.  trains  to  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Chester,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  G.  W.  R.  trains  to  (Sliestev  am 
Wales.  —  4.  Victoria  Statiom  (PI.  F,  2),  adjoining  the  last,  for  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  to  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Preston,  Oldham, 
York,  Leeds,  Searborongh,  etc.  —  &.  Oxford  Road  JStatiom  (PI.  F,  6),  for 
trains  to  Altrineham,  eto-  —  In  addition  to  these  stations,  whiek  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  loop-line,  there  are  several  secondary  or 
suburban  stations  at  which  the  trains  generally  stop  before  quitting 
Manchester.  The  ehief  of  these  is  that  at  Salford  (PI.  D,  3).  —  Single 
eab-fare  (p.  339)  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels. 

Hetels.  *QuEEM*8lPl.  a;  G,  4),  2 Piccadilly,  a  long^stohlished  honee 
near  the  London  Road  Station,  R.  A  A.  from  4s.  6<r.  \  'Victobia  (PI.  h  ; 
E,  3),  Victoria  St.,  R.  A  A.  from  2s.  6(1.,  table- d^hdte  3s.  9d.\  *Obaiid 
(PI.  c;  H,  4),  Aytonn  St.,  with  lift,  R.  A  A.  4s.-fis.  6<f.,  toble-d'hdte  6s., 
'pen8\  ids.  6tf.-12f .  6(1. j  Obosvvkob  (PI.  d(  E,  9),  I>eansgate,  R.  ft  A  from  As.  \ 
Albion  (PI.  e^  0, 8),  21  Piccadilly,  R.  A  A.  from  4s.  6<r.(  Clabmok  (PI.  0. 
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Watkhloo  (PI.  g),  in  Piccadilly  (6  A  8,  PI.  Gt,  3,  4)^  Hoslbt  Tkicpsbancx, 
Piccadilly )  *Rotal  (PI.  m^  F,  8},  2  Mosley  St.;  the  last  six  commercial. 

Seatanranta.  Atkmtie^  6  Gross  St.  (Fl.  E,  3,  4;  entr.  from  \Newmar- 
ket),  for  men  only;  Yictitria^  at  the  above-named  hotel  (PI.  E,  8);  Parker, 
18  St.  Mary's  Gate  and  10  St.  Ann's  Sq.  (PI.  £,  3);  Princess  Cctfi^  opposite 
Princess  Theatre  (PI.  E,  5);  Meviulhuter  Limited  ReetaurafU  CSo.,  under  the 
Exchange  (PI.  E,  3);  Bovattp  Luncheon  Jtoonu^  Princess  St.;  *Old  Swan 
(German).  Pool  St,  Market  St.;  CenUnental^  Peter  Sq.;  Harruon,  King  St. ; 
Smiaiman$  Veffekiricm  BeMkntromie^  St.  Anne  St.,  Barton  Arcade,  Deansgate, 
etc.  —  Befi'B^ment  Booms  at  the  stations. 

Oabe.  Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  9<i.,  34  pers.  U.\  for  each  additional  third 
of  a  mile  3d.  or  id.  By  time,  for  each  >/*  ^t^-  6d,  or  l^/td.  For  each 
article  of  Inggage  carried  outside  2d.  Double  fares  from  midnight  to  7  a.m. 
Complaints  may  be  made  at  the  Town  Hall  (p.  842). 

Tramways.  Manchester  is  covered  with  a  network  of  tramways,  tra- 
versing the  main  streets  and  extending  to  all  the  suburbs  (fares  l<f.-3<i.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  8),  comer  of  Market  St.  and  Spring 
Gardens.    Ifumerous  branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

Theatres.  Bopal (PI,  E,  6),  Peter  St.,  stalls  6<.,  dress  circle  5«.,  upper 
circle  3».  6d.,  pit  Is.;  Prince'e  (PI.  E,  6),  Oxford  St.;  Comedy  (PI.  E,  4), 
Peter  St..  dress  circle  and  stalls  5f.;  Queen'e  (PI.  E,  4),  Bridge  St.,  dress 
circle  2s.,  pit  6<f.;  8t.  James's  (PI.  F,  6),  Oxford  St.  —  Palace  Theatre  of 
Varietieerf  Oxford  Boad,  a  music-hall;  adm.  1«6«, 

Ooneerta.  ConceHBali  (PI.  E,5),  peter  St.;  Glateieal ConcerU^  Free  Trade 
Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  every  Thurs.  in  winter;  Manchester  Vocal  Societv's  OoncsrU. 

Popular  Baaorts.  ^Betlevue  Gardens^  Longsight,  to  the.S.E.,  with 
zoological  collection,  dancing-saloon,  restaurant,  fire-works,  lake  for  boating, 
etc.,  much  frequented  by  the  lower  classes.  They  may  be  reached  by 
tram  or  by  train  from  London  Boad  to  Longsight,  -—  Botanic  Gardens, 
Chester  Boad,  Old  Trafford,  to  the  S.W.  —  Cireusy  Oxford  St.,  and  Peter  St. 

Baths.  HerriotfSi  9  Stevenson  Sq.,  near  the  Infirmary  (Pl.G,4);^f/t<o»,' 
40  Hyde  Boad;  Bartholomew,  113  Stockport  Boad;  Oonstantiney  21  Oxford 
Sf .  -~  Corporation  Baths,  in  Store  St.,  Leaf  St.,  Baker  St.,  and  Osborne  St. 

American  Oonaul,  W.  F,  0.  Orinnell,  Bsq. 

Manchester,  the  chief  indastrlal  town  of  England,  and  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  cotton -manufacture,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  in  a  gently  undulating  plain. 
Manehester  proper  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  which  here 
receives  two  smaller  streams,  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk;  but  In 
ordinary  speech  the  name  is  used  to  include  Salford,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  which  really  forms  one  town  with  Manchester,  though 
a  distinct  municipality,  returning  its  own  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1891  the  population  of  the  united  dty  was  703,479  (Man- 
Chester,  505,343;  Salford,  198,136).  The  population  includes  a 
large  German  element,  whose  influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
zeal  and  snccess  with  which  music  is  cultlyatedhere.  Besides  cotton 
goods,  Manchester  also  manufactures  large  quantities  of  silk,  worsted, 
chemicals,  and  machinery.  Its  chief  interest  for  the  stranger  lies  in 
its  huge  manufactories  and  warehouses,  and  in  the  bustling  traffic  of 
its  streets.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  centering 
In  the  Town  Hall,  are  narrow,  but  many  improvements  have  recently 
been  effeptdd..  The  suburbs  on  the  other  hand ,  such  as  Chee^am 
Hill^  Broughton,  Old  Trafford,  and  Fallouofield,  are  generally  well 
laid  out  and  handsomely  built.   Many  of  the  largest  mills  and  fac- 
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torieB  are  now  in  the  towns  around  Manchester,  and  the  city  itself 
is  becoming  more  of  an  emporium  and  less  of  an  actual  centre  of 
manufacture.  The  rivers  unfortunately  do  not  add  much  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  town,  as  their  waters  are  black  with  mill-refuse. 
Since  1847  Manchester  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

History,  Xaaohester  ocotipies  the  site  of  ihe  ManctuUum  of  the  Re- 
mans. In  the  10th  cent.,  we  hear  of  Edward  the  Elder  repairing  and  gar- 
risoning  the  Tillage  of  ManigeeMUr^  and  a  line  of  Korman  batons  seems 
to  have  derived  their  title  from  this  place.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  it  was  already  known  as  an  industrial  place  of  some  importance,  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  goods  having,  aecording  to  report,  been 
introduced  by  Flemish  immigrants  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  (160947)  Manchester  appears  as  the  principal  town. of  Lan- 
cashire, but  its  sise  cannot  have  been  very  great,  as  even  in  1T20  it  did 
not  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  its  pro- 
gress began  to  be  more  rapid,  and  the  population  rose  f^om  20,000  in  1760 
to  94,000  in  1801.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  machinery  for  spin- 
ning cotton  was  made  here  in  1789,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cotton- 
manufactnre.  The  advance  was  aided  by  the  construction  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  (see  p.  833)  to  Liverpool^  in  1890  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway  (see  p.  837)  was  opened;  and  in  1894  a  *Ship  Ganal\  con- 
necting Manchester  with  the  sea  was  opened  for  traffic  (see  p.  844).  In 
1894  the  *Thirlmere  Water  scheme"  (p.  391)  was  completed.  Gomp.  W.  E, 
A.  AxonU  *Annals  of  Manchester*  (ie86). 

The  na^e  Manchester  Bchoel  began  to  be  nsed  some  60  yean  ago 
to  designate  the  political  party  that  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  eom- 
laws  and  for  the  general  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  chief  manufacturing  town  of  England  very  naturally  became  the 
centre  of  the  movement^  and  the  head-office  of  the  Anti-Oorn-Law  League 
was  established  in  NewaU  Buildings,  Market  St.  (comp.  p.  843).  Bichard 
Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  a  partner  in  a  Manchester  firm  of 
cotton-printers,  and  in  1839.  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce^  at 
his  instigation,  opened  the  free-trade  campaign  by  petitioning  Parliament 
against  the  corn-laws.  After  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
the  name  Manchester  School  stuck  to  the  political  party  grouped  round 
Cobden  and  Bright,  though,  the  city  of  Manchester  was  by  no  meana  in- 
variably of  the  same  mind  as  these  politicians.  The  leading  principles 
of  this  school  may  be  described  as  the  development  of  complete  free- 
dom of  trade  and  unrestricted  competition,  and  the  adhesion  as  far  as 
practicable  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  affairs.  The  ex- 
pression has  become  domiciled  in  several  Continental  states,  where  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  those  who  prefer  peace  and 
material  welfare  to  the  honour  of  their  country. 

No  traveller  should  quit  Manchester  without  having  seen  one  at  least 
of  its  great  factories.  A  letter  of  introduction  is  desirable;  but  those  who 
have  none  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the  firm  whose  estab- 
lishment they  wish  to  inspect.  Among  the  most  interesting  maaufipetories 
are  the  following :  Armitage's  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  at  Pen^eton^  Hojrla^s 
Printworks,  Mayfleld ;  Ifasmyth's  Bridge  water  Foundry  at  PatricroftQ).  SSO  \ 
Whitworth's  Ordnance  and  Machine  Works  at  Openshaw;  S.  ft  J.  Watt's 
Home  Trade  Warehouse,  Portland  St. 

We  begin  our  walks  through  Manchester  at  the  London  Road 
Station  (PI.  G,  H,  5;  p.  338),  near  which  most  of  the  prindpal 
hotels  are  sltnated.  London  Road  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.'  by 
PiccADiLLT  (PI.  G,  4),  one  of  the  ohlef  streets  of  the  dty. 
Here,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Boyal  Infirmarj  (PI.  G,  4),  a  large 
bnildlng  founded  in  1753 ,  but  since  extensively  altered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  Ionic  porticor  One  wing  was  erected  peitlj 


y 
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from  the  pioqeeds  of  a  eonoert  given  by  Jenny  Und.  About  20,000 
patients  aie  annually  treated  heie. 

The  pavement  in  front  is  adorned  with  four  bronze  statues.  To  the 
left  is  the  LuU  of  WtUin^tm  (1769-1852),  by  IJoble,  surrounded  by  four 
allegorical  figures.  —  In  the  centre  are  statues  of  Dalton  (17w-i844>; 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  JafMs  Watt  (1786-1819),  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  engine.  —  To  the  right  is  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1788-1860),  by  Marshall. 

Piccadilly  Is  continued  by  Mabkbt  Stkbbt  (PL  E,  F,  3) ,  the 
main  artery  of  traffic  in  Manchester.  To  the  left,  halfway  down  ^ 
the  street,  Is  the  Post  Office  (PI.  F,  3).  Market  St.  ends  opposite 
the  Ezohange  (Pl.E,  3),  a  massive  structure  in  the  classical  style, 
erected  in  1864-74  by  Mills  and  Murgatroyd,  with  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico, and  a  campanile  180  ft.  high. 

The  Qreaf  ffaliy  200  ft.  long  and  190  ft.  wide ,  is  covered  with  a  dome 
80  ft.  high.  On  cotton-market  days  (Tues.  and  Frid.,  1-2)  it  is  erowded 
with  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  apparent  confusion.  Strangers  are  adinitted  to  the 
giOleries  on  application  to  the  keeper.  —  In  St.  Ann's  Square,  adjoining 
the  Exchange,  is  a  JSiaiue  of  Cobden  (see  p.  84()),  by  Wood. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  to  the  N.  through  Victoria 
Street  to  (5  min.)  the  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  2),  situated  In  an  open 
space  facing  the  Irwell.  The  building  is  in  the  Perp.  style  and 
dates  mainly  from  the  early  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  restoration 
has  given  it  a  somewhat  modem  aspect.  A  new  N.  porch  was  added 
in  1889,  and  a  munlment-room  and  a  baptistery  have  recently  been 
built.  It  is  the  parish-church  (^t'owd  church')  for  the  vast  parish 
of  Manchester  and  was  made  collegiate  under  a  warden  and  fellow 
in  the  15th  century.  It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in 
1847  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  English  cathedrals,  being  only 
220  ft.  long  and  112  ft.  broad.  Its  great  comparative  width  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  chapels  have  been  added  on  both  sides  of  the  original 
church  so  as  to  form  double  aisles  (comp.  p.  54).  The  square  tower, 
140  ft.  in  height,  was  rebuilt  in  1864-67.  Part  of  the  exterior  is 
decorated  with  quaint  carvings. 

Interior  (adm.  free}  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3.90  p.m.;  on  Sun.  aty/ 
10.80  a.m.,  3.80,  and  7  p.m.).  The  Kave  is  impressive  owing  to  its  unnsual 
width,  but  the  Choir  is  the  most  intesesting  part  of  the  interior.  Beth  have 
flat  timber  ceilings.  The  oaken  Choir  jS[to|f#,  dating  from  about  1605,  are 
finely  carved  (quaint  misereres).  The  stained  glass  is  modern  (  one  of 
the  windows  is  a  memorial  to  Oen.  Gordon.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
chapel  is  the  Lady  Chapel^  added  about  1518.  The  outer  K.  aisle  of  the 
choir  (rebuilt)  is  known  as  the  Dwhf  Chapel^  and  contains  monuments  to 
members  of  that  family.  Off  this  chapel  opens  the  small  Ely  Chapel^  with 
the  monument  of  Bishop  Stanley  of  Ely  (d.  1515),  who  was  Warden  of  Man- 
chester Collegiate  Church  in  1486-1609  and  built  the  beautiful  clerestory  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
*Statue  of  Humphrey  Chetham  (see  p.  313),  by  Theed.  At  the  £.  end  of 
fhe  S.  choir-aisle  is  the  small  Fraser  Chapel^  erected  in  1887  to  the  memory 
of  BUhop  Fraur  (d.  1886),  of  whom  it  contains  an  effigy.  To  the  S.  of 
the  choir  is  the  octagonal  Chapter  Hoiue, 

A  little  to  the  £.  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Shudehill,  is  Smithfield 
Market  (PI.  G ,  2),  which  may  be  visited  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
the  factory  operatives  lay  in  their  supplies   for  the  week.  — :  To 
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>  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  Is  a  Statue  of  Cromioell  (PI.  E,  3>  —  To 

.  ^  the  N.  stands  *ChethaiiL  College  or  Hospital  (PI.  E^  F,  2),  with  a 

\L  Blue  Coat  School  estahlished  by  Humphrey  Chetham  In  1651,  and 

■^  a  library  of  40,000  vols,  (open  10  to  4,  5,  or  6> 
N?^  The  library  is  probably  the  oldest  free  library  in  Europe.   The  build-    i 

.  \.  ing  itself  (small  gratuity  to  boy  who  acts  as  guide),  enelosing  a  quad-    J 

N^  rangle,  dates  from   the   reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1422-61)  and  is  the  most  / 

>•  ancient  and  interesting  In  Manchester.    It  originally  fbrmed  part  of  the  / 

/  collegiate  buildings  attached  to  the  old  church.    The  IHiiing  Bati  has  a/ 

*"  dais  and  screen.    The  Libraty  (with  a  fine  carved  oak  buffet  and  some  olf 
portraits),  and  the  IhrmUories  are  also  interesting.  J 

^^^  ^  The  large  red  building  adjoining  Chetham  College  is  the  Gram- 

my, mar  School,  of  whioh  De  Quincey  is  the  most  famous  alumnus 
(rebuilt  since  his  time).  Immediately  to  the  N.  are  the  Exehange 
and  Victoria  Stations  (PL  £,  F,  2),  the  latter  adjoined  by  the 
Workhouse  (PI.  F,  1). 

Passing  the  Victoria  Station  and  crossing  New  Bridge  Street,  we 
continue  along  Great  Dude  Street  to  (6  min.)  the  *A«tise  Goorti 
(PI.  E,  1),  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1864  from  the 
designs  of  Waterhouse,  at  a  cost  of  100,0002. 

The  fine  entrance,  on  the  W.  side ,  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
eminent  lawgivers ,  that  of  Moses  crowning  the  apex  of  the  gable.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  portico  represent  the  judidal  penalties  of 
former  times.  The  slender  pointed  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  210  ft.  high.  The  large  central  Hall,  100  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide, 
and  75  ft.  high,  has  a  window  (at  the  N.  end),  representing  the  signing 
of  Magna  Gharta.  —  Behind  the  Assise  Oourts  is  the  large  County  Oaoi, 

Deamsoatb  (PI.  £,  3,  4,  5),  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
ill  Manchester,  begins  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Cathedral,  and  ends  at 
Knott  Mia  Station  (PI.  D,  6),  in  the  district  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  site  of  the  Roman  Mancunium  (p.  340).  To  the  right,  nearly 
opposite  John  Dalton  St.,  the  fifth  cross-street  on  the  left,  is  the 
new  Rylands  Library  j  a  handsome  f^ee  library  presented  to  the 
city  by  Mrs.  John  Rylands  and  containing  the  famous  Althorp 
collection  of  books  (comp.  p.  266).  To  the  left,  at  the  comer  of 
Lloyd  St  (PL  E,  4),  are  the  School  Board  Offices,  —  John  Daiion 
Street  (PI.  E,  4)  leads  to  Albbbt  Sauabb  (PL  £,  4),  which  it 
embellished  with  statues  of  Prince  Albert  (d.  1861),  by  Noble, 
under  a  Gothic  canopy  by  Korthington,  Bishop  Fraser  (d.  1885),  by 
Woolner,  and  Oliver  Hey  wood  (d.  1892),  a  prominent  citizen.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  *Kew  Town  Hall  (PL  E,  4),  another 
enormous  and  imposing  Gothic  pile  by  WaUrhouse  (see  above), 
erected  in  1868-77  at  a  cost  of  776,000z.  The  elock-towev  is  286  ft. 
high  (*  View  from  the  top);  it  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells  and  a  carillon. 

The  Interior  (adm.  6(1.)  contains  250  rooms.  The  great  *Hau.,  i(X)  ft. 
in  length,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  firom  the  history;of  Manoheeter 
by  Madox  Brown  (d.  1898).  and  contains  statues  of  Gladstone,  l^Uiert,  Joale, 
and  Dalton  (p.  311  \  the  last  by  Chantrey),  and  a  hust  of  Cardmal  Fon^JkoM, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Salford  from  1872  to  1882.  On  the  roof  are  tbe  arms 
of  Snglish  towns  and  eounttes. 

In  King  St.  (PL  £,  8,  F,  4),  a  little  to  the  V.,  is  the  n-M  Ho/T^nce 
Library  (open  9-10,  on  Sun.  2-^),  occupying  the  old  Town  HaU. 
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Adjoining  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Memorial  Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  com- 
memorating the  ejection  of  the  Nonconforming  clergy  in  1662. 

Passing  the  N.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  throngh  Princess  St., 
and  crossing  Cooper  St.,  we  reach  Moslbt  St.  (PI.  F,  4),  another 
busy  thoroughfare.  Opposite  us ,  at  the  comer  of  Princess  St. ,  is 
the  City  Art  Gallery  (formerly  the  Royal  Institution;  PI.  F.,  4), 
a  building  in  the  Greek  style  by  Barry,  with  an  lonio  portico^ 

It  eoittaiM  a  eoUeotion  of  pfeturea  and  easts  of  the  Elgin  lUvbles  in 
the  British  Mttseam.  Annaal  exhibitions,  of  art  are  held  here.  ~  Imme- 
diately to  the  K.  ii  the  ^OemMum  (PI.  F,  4),  a  kind  of  club  for  young 
bnsiness-men  (quarterly  subscription  6«.  84.  )i  with  a  good  library. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Mosley  St.  from  Albert 
Square  (p.  342),  we  soon  reach  8t  Peter's  Church  (PI.  F,  6), 
containing  an  altarpieoe  after  Garracci.  In  Peter  Street ,  running 
hence  to  the  W.,  stands  the  *Free  Trade  Hall  QPl.  E,  4),  in  the 
Italian  palatial  style,  by  Walters^  erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  edifice  of  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League  (oomp.  p.  340). 
The  hall  is  130  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  53  ft.  high,  and  can 
)iccommodate  6000  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  the  original  Free  Trade  Hall  was  erected  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gobden ,  and  was  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  League.  On  Aug.  i6th,  1819,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ^l^assacre  of 
PeterlooS  the  name  given  in  Manchester  to  a  collision  between  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  and  the  Manchester  Reformers,  when  several  lives  were  lost. 

To  the  left  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  are  the  Royal  Theatre  (j^.  339) 
and  the  Young  Men*8  Christian  Association,  Behind  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  is  the  large  new  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  338). 

From  Mosley  St.,  opposite  Peter  St.,  diverges  Oxford  Street 
(PI.  F,  5,  6),  a  long  street  leading  S.E.  to  the  suburban  districts  of 
Rusholme,  Fallowfield,  Cheadle,  etc.  —  It  contains  the  Oxford  Road 
Station  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  339),  AU  Saints'  Church  ^h  F,  6),  the  School 
of  Art,  the  Owens  College  (I74  M.  from  the  Town  Hall),  the  Eye 
Hospital  J  and  the  Rom.  Gath.  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  with  an 
elaborate  Interior.  —  The  ^Owens  College,  founded  in  1845  by  John 
Owens,  who  left  100,000^.  for  the  purpose,  was  transferred  to  the 
present  handsome  Gothic  edifice  (by  Waterhouse)  in  1873.  The 
buildings  were  extended  in  1886-87. 

The  college  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1874,  and  in 
1880  it  was  constituted  one  of  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University  (see  below). 
It  is  now  attended  by  about  1200  students,  taught  by  about  80  profes- 
sors and  lecturers,  and  includes  a  medical  school  and  faculties  of  arts, 
law,  and  science.  It  possesses  a  good  Librartf,  well-furnished  Ldboratories^ 
and  a  ColletHon  0/  Natvral  Bittory,   Mr.  Stanley  Jtvom  (d.  1882)  and  Sir 


Henry  Roeeoe  were  professors  at  the  Owens  College. 

Victoria  Uniyersity,  incorporated  by  Boyal  Cha 
powered  to  grant  degrees ,  h'as  its  seat  at  Manchester  and  comprises  at 


present  the  Owens  College,  Liverpool  University  College  (p.  334),  and.  the 
Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  (p.  410). 

The  Kanohester  Art  Museum,  in  AncoaU  (to  the  E.  of  Fl.  H,  4)^ 
opened  in  1886 ,  may  be  called  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of  Manchester 
(open  free,  week-days  and  Sundays).  The  objects  exhibited  are  furnished 
with  explanatory  labels.  Concerts,  lectures,  and  classes  are  also  held  here 
for  the  people  of  the  district. 
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"nr  .     Salford  (p.  3S9),  ox  Manchester  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell, 

/    contains  little  to  interest  the  stranger.   The  Boman  Catholic  C<Uh^ 

dral  (PI.  C,  3),  a  good  building  by  Pugin  the  Elder,  with  a  spire 

240  ft.  high  and  a  fine  W.  front,  is  mnch  obscured  by  adjoining 

houses. 

To  the  N.W.,  skirted  by  the  IrweU,  lies  Peel  Park  (PI.  A,  2),  a 
public  park,  prettily  laid  out,  containing  a  mnsetim  and  a  library.  The 
Mtueum  is  a  large  building  in  the  Benaissanoe  style,  with  a  fair  collection 
of  antiqaities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  Art  OaUer^  contains 
modem  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  building  also  indudes  the  Salford 
Fru  Library,  —  The  Whitwerth  Fark^  near  Oxford  St.  (beyond  PI.  F,  6), 
24  acres  in  extent,  a  bequest  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  was  opened  in 
June,  1890.  The  Whitworth  JmMuU^  in  the  park,  with  a  picture  gallery, 
a  commercial  museum,  etc.,  has  been  founded  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Manchester  possesses  several  other  public  parks,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable sise.  Botanic  Garden*^  see  p.  889.  —  *B€ll€vu€  Qardtm.  see 
p.  889.  The  celebrated  attempt  to  rescue  Fenian  prisoners  in  1867  was 
made  near  the  old  B$lleoue  PrUm^  in  the  Hyde  Boad. 

YThe  *Mancheater  Ship  Oanal,  one  of  the  boldest  modem  experiments 
in  inland  navigation,  which  is  intended  practically  to  place  Msnehester 
among  the  principal  seaports  of  Great  Britain,  was  opened  for  traffic  on 
Jan.  1st,  IBM.  The  canal,  which  is  85 '/s  M.  long  and  %  ft.  deep,  with  a 
minimum  bottom  width  of  120  ft.,  has  five  locks,  and  cost  15,O0U,O0O<.  in- 
stead of  the  estimated  8,000,000).  It  begins  at  Old  Trafford  (conveniently 
reached  by  tramway  from  DeanMnte  to  the  end  of  Trafford  Boad)  and 
enters  the  Mersey  at  Eastham  (p.  308).  The  docks  at  the  Manchester  end, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Irwell,  have  an  area  of  110  acres,  and  the  quay- 
frontage  is  5S/4  M.  long.  The  locks  and  sluicea  at  Trafford  and  other 
points  of  the  canal  are  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  ever 
executed.    Oomp.  p.  328. 

From  Mancu£8tbr  to  Bolton  and  Blaokbuhn,  25  M.,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  BaUway  in  »/«-l>/»  hr.  (fares  is.  6<f.,  7s.  Od.,  2s.  0»/kI.).  — 
10>/s  M.  Bolton-le-Xoort  (Swan;  Victoria),  a  prosperous  town  of  115,(XI0 
inbab.,  with  large  cotton-mills,  bleaching  and  dye-works,  engine  factories, 
and  iron-foundries.  Crompton  (1763-1827),  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
mule,  resided  at  Bolton  and  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  Nelson 
Square.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  (2  M.)  SalHsi-ths-Wood,  an  old  tisiber 
house  where  Crompton  perfected  his  Invention,  and  (3  M.)  SmithUls  Hall^ 
an  interesting  old  manor-house.  —  25  M.  Blackburn  (Old  BuU)y  a  well- 
built  industrial  town  of  120,000  inhab.,  the  staple  products  of  which  are 
cottons,  calico,  and  muslin.  Hargreaves  (d.  1788),  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  was  bom  here. 

[From  Blackburn  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  Prsston  (p.  880)  and 
on  the  right  to  Burnley  (p.  345).  The  main  line  goes  on  to  HeWfisld  Q».  412), 
via  Whalley  (Whalley  Arms),  with  a  ruined  abbey,  and  CUth§ros  (Swan), 
with  a  ruined  castle.  About  6  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Whalley  is  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Stonyhvrst  (250  pupils),  containing  a  museum  with  some  inter- 
esting historical  relies,  some  fine  illuminated  MS8.,  a  Boman  altar,  and 
a  collection  of  paintings.  From  Olitheroe  pleasant  exeuraions  may  be 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribbls  and  to  the  Bill  of  PsmdU,  a  famous 
haunt  of  Lancashire  witches.] 

Fbok  Manchxstbh  to  Bdkt  and  Baccp.  22  M.,  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Ballway  in  11/4  hr.  (fares  8s.  4<»m2*.»  1«.  7<I.).  —  9Vs  M.  Bury,  a 
floarishing  manufacturing  town  with  57,000  Inhab.,  owes  its  prosperity  to 
the  introduction  of  calico-printing  by  the  father  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  A 
statue  in  the  town  commemorates  Sir  Bobert  Peel  (1783- 18B0),  who  was 
born  in  the  vicinity.  —  13Vs  M.  JRams&offom,  another  manufacturing  town, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Messrs.  Grant,  the  originals  of  *The  Clieeryble 
Brothers'  in  'Nicholas  Kickleby\    A  line  mns  hence  to  Aecrin^oa  and 
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•BlAck^urn.  ^  22  H.  Baenp  (23,600  inhab.)  baa  considerable  coUon  and 
woollen  manufactures. 

Fbom  Makohbatbb  to  Oldham,  8  M.,  railway  in  Mtbr.  (fares  1«.,  9d., 
7€l.)-  Departure  from  VietoHa  Statiom  (p.  88Q).  —  8M.  Oldham  (King's  Arm ; 
Black  a»an),  with  175,600  inhab.,  is  one  of  the  most  important  cotton- 
manufacturing  towns  and  also  contains  large  iron-works.  Over  600  tall 
factory  chimneys  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Oldham  Edge. 

FsoM  Hangbsstbe  to  Halifax  (Brad/ordy  Letds),  88  H.,  Lancashire  A 
Yorkahire  Bailway  in  Ml/s  hr.  (fares  b».  3d.,-3».  6d.,  2s.  8Vt<'.).  Departure 
from  Victoria  Station  (p.  338).  —  5V4  M .  JfldsTlsAm  Junction.  --  11  H.  Booh- 
dale  (Wllington;  Duckworth's t  BaUway),  a  town  with  71,500  inhab., 
situated  on  the  Boche^  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  flannel  and 
woollen  industry,  in  whicli  abOul  100  ulUs  are  here  engaged.  It  pos- 
sessea  some  interest  in  economical  history  as  the  place  where  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  the  great  movement  of  co-operation  by  the  form- 
ation, in  1844 ,  of  the  Sodoty  of  EoftUable  PioneerSj  which  consisted  of  a 
few  mill-hands,  with  a  capital  of  28i.  The  society  now  contains  11,340 
members  and  possesses  a  capital  of  353,470/.  John  Bright  (d.  1889)  lived 
and  is  buried  at  Rochdale.  -^  19Vs  M.  Todmorden,  whence  a  branch-line 
runs  to  BumUy  (see  p.  344).  29  M .  Bowsrhy  Bridge.  —  33  H.  Halifax,  and 
thence  to  (41  M.)  Bradford  hnd  (49  M.)  Leeds;  see  p.  411. 

Fbox  Manohbsteb  to  Huddbbsfibld  and  Lskds,  48  M.  ,  L.  N.  W.  B. 
in  11/2-21/4  hrs.  (faves  7s. ,  4«.  6d. ,  3s.  Id.).  D.eparture  from  Exdhttng^ 
Station  (p.  388).  —  6V2  M.  Ashton-nnder-Lyne  (Boar's  Bead;  Bailtoay)^ 
a  busy  cotton-spinning  town  with  40,600  inhabitants.  Near  (8  M.)  Staly- 
Vridge  (Castle),  a  cotton-spinning  town  with  26,800  Uhab.,  the  train 
enters  a  bleak  moorlandrdistrict,  and  begins  to  cross  the  ridge  of  lime- 
stone hills  stretching  northwards  from  the  vicinity  of  Derby  (comp.  p.  367) 
to  the  Lake  District  and  the  Scottish  border.  ^  Beyond  (lOVs  X.)  Jiossley 
we  enter  Yorkshire,  From  (13  M.)  Greenfield  a  short  branch-line  diverges 
to  Oldham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Saddleworth  (Commercial),  a  manu- 
facturing town  with  ^,000  .inhab. ,  in  a  bleak  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
some  picturesque  rocks.  Two  railway?,  the  road,  the  If«ddH'sfield  Canal, 
and  the  river  Teme  here  all  run  parallel  through  a  deep  valley.    We 

Senetrate  the  ridge  by .  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  in  England  (8  M.).  — 
3  X.  HudderafieldC(7sor^ef /mpsrioi;  Queen;  Bad.  Befreshtnt.  BoomsL  one 
of  the  centres  of  the  EngUsh  cloth  and  woollen  manufacture,  is  a  well-built 
modern  town  of  96,420  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Golne ,  on  the  W.  margin 
of  the  limestone  hills.  The  environs  are  pretty,  and  contain  some  Boman 
.remains.  —  dG^/t  M.  Mirfield  (l^ail.  Buffet)  is  the  jojiction  for  Bradford 
(p.  411),  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  line  to  Wakefield  (p.  409)  diverges  to 
the  right.  33^/2  M.  Dews/bury  (Royal:  Bail.  Buffet),  a -manufacturing  place 
with. 29,000  inhab.i  85  V.  BaOey^  —  42Vt  H.  Leeds^  see  p.  406. 

Fbox  Hanchbsteb  to  LoiTDON  vii  Gbbwe,  189  H.,  railway  in  41/4- 
6  hrs.  (fares  24s.  6d.,  19s.  4d.,  15s.  b^/td.;  return  49s.,  40«.,  30s.  lid,).  The 
remarks  made  at  p.  951  as  to  sleeping -carriages,  etc.,  apply  also  to 
Manchester  trains.  —  The  train  starts  from  London  Boad  Station  (p.  338), 
and  after  passing  several  small  subuiban  stations  crosses  a  gigantic  viaduct 
over  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  part  of  the  town  of  Stockport.  — 
6  M.  Stockport  (George;  Buckley  Arms;  Bail.  Befreshmt.  Booms),  a  large 
Cotton -manufacturing  town  on  the  Mersey,  with  70,250  inhabitants. 
The  huge  UtUon  Sunday  School  is  aald.to  be  the  largest  in  the  world-,  in 
1896  it  had  4834  pupils  and  483  teachers.  —  8  M.  Cheadle  Hulme  is  the 
junction  of  the  line  to  Macclesfield  (see  below).  —  14  M.  Aldevley  Edge 
(Queen's  Hotel),  with  the  house  and  park  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  is 
a  favourite  residenee  of  wealthy  Manehestrians.  —  At  (31  M.)  CVetrs  we  loin 
the  through-line  of  the  L.N.W.  Co.  from  Liverpool  to  London  (see  p.  851). 
—  Other  L.N.W.  trains  between  Manchester  and  London  leave  this  line 
at  (Cheadle  Buhne  (see  above)  and  proceed  through  the  Potteries  (see  p.  852) 
to  rejoin  the  main  line  at  Jforion  Bridge  (p.  353)  or  Coluieh  (p.  358).  The 
principal  intermediate  stations  on  this  route  are  Maecleafield  (Macclesfield 
Arms ;  Queen's) ,  an  important  centre  of  the  silk  industry,  with  36,000  in- 
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bab.;  (kmgleUm  (to  Hanley  and  Banlem,  see  p.  35^^:  Stok^-np&ihTrtni 
p.35a)i  Ka^aunu.  *"   .'  ^ 

Fbom  Xahohsstek  to  Lonpon  via  Dkxbt,  191Vs  I'm  railway  in  41/4- 
51/s  hn.  (fares  2U.  M.,  i&$.  S^/t4. ;  retams  49s.,  30s.  IIA  %  eomp.  p.  36^. 
The  train  start*  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  33$)  and  proceeds  via  several 
suburban  station*  to  &  X.)  Stockport  (Twiot  DaU),  where  it  unites  with 
the  route  of  the  Kidland  Railway  from  Liverpool  (see  p.  966), 

From  Manchester  to  Lioorpool^  see  B.  43;  to  C^tor,  see  p.  2B1;  to 
London  via  Sh^Jield^  see  B.  45  c ;  to  WWan  (also  accessible  by  the  I/»N.W.B. 
ftom  the  Exchange  Station),  see  p.  888. 

44.  The  Isle  of  Kan. 

Steamers  ply  as  follows  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  summer;  in  winter 
communication  is  less  frequent. 

Fkok  Livebpool.  To  (7&M.)  DougUu^  twice  daily  (oftener  on  Frid. 
and  Sat.)  in  8V24Vs  brs.  (fbres  h*.  ed.,  3s.  tkf.;  return  9s.  6d.,  6«.  6(f.).  I^o 
(85  M.)  Rantiepj  4  or  5  times  weekly  (daily  in  July  and  Aug.),  in  6  hrs. 
(same  fares). 

Fbok  Babbow  (p.  384).  To  (48  M.)  Douglas,  daUy  in  8 hrs.  (fares  as 
above). 

Fbok  Flsbtwood  (p.  381).  To  (83  M.)  Dougku,  daily  in  3  hrs.,  on 
arrival  of  the  2.15  p.m.  train ;  to  ^3  M.)  Ramey^  4  times  weekly  vii 
Douglas  (fares  as  above). 

Fbox  81LI.0TH  (p.  384)  TO  Douglas,  86  M.,  twiee  weeklv  In  summer 
(on  the  way  to  Dublin ;  eomp.  p.  884)«  calUng  at  WhiUhamondms  bt,,  3s.). 

Fbok  Whitshavbit  to  Bamsbt,  30  M.,  steamer  fortnightly,  in  3  hrs. 
(thrice  weekly  in  July  and  Aug.;  fare  6s.,  8s.;  return  10».,  6*.). 

Fbom  Glasgoit.  Vi&  Ardroittm  (p.  491),  thrice  weekly  from  end  of 
June  to  middle  of  Sept.,  at  other  seasons  once  weekly  (Wed.)  vii  Orum" 
ock  (p.  497),  to  (130  or  160  M.)  DouffUu.  calling  at  Ramsey,  in  8^  hrs.  (ftsres 
Us.  SeT.,  10s.  9d.,  6f.  9(2.,  retam  17s.  6d.,  16s.  6d.,  9s.;  f^om  Ardrossan  or 
Greenock,  10*.,  OS.,  return  15s.,  7s.  6d.). 

Fbom  Bblpabt.  To  (65  M.)  Poet,  daily  in  July  and  Aug.  in  4  hrs.  (teres 
5s.8<l.,  ds.  6d.;  return  9s.,  5s.).  To  (BOM.)  DougUu,  caUing  at  Ramsey, 
about  once  a  week  (not  in  July  and  Aug.;  fares  6s.,  4s.;  return  10s.  64.,  6s.). 

Fbox  Dublik.  To  (94  M.)  Dowglat  on  Tues.  ft  Frid.  (also  Mon.  ft  Wed. 
after  middle  of  July),  in  6-7  hrs.  (fares  6s.,  4s.;  return  lOs.  6d.,  7s.  6<r.>. 

A  Railway  connects  Bamttf^  Pool,  Douglas,  and  CastUtown,  and  extends 
to  Port  St.  Mary  and  Port  Brin,  giving  access  to  most  places  of  interest. 

The  Isle  of  Kan,  or  Xana,  is  in  the  Irish  SeA,  between  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  hence  its  heraldic  emblem  (the  three 
legs,  or  triune),  and  its  Manx  name,  Vannin  GtMannin,  signifying 
'middle*.  The  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (16M.)  is  Burrow  Head, 
Wigtonshire.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  32  M. ,  its  breadth  about 
12  M. ,  its  area  220  sq.  M.  More  than  half  of  the  population  (about 
56,600)  are  in  the  four  towns,  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletown,  and 
Peel.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  beautifully 
diversified ;  streams,  flowing  through  narrow  leafy  glens,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  form  numberless  cascades.  The  whole  island, 
howeTer,  has  become  practically  one  large  playground  for  the  opera- 
tives of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  and  their  tastes  have  been  so 
extensively  catered  for,  by  the  erection  of  dancing  saloons  and  the 
like  at  every  point  of  interest,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  for  its  own  sake.  The  hilly  region  ends 
with  the  valley  of  the  8ulhy^  to  theN.  of  which  is  a  plain,  unbroken 
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except  by  low  sand-hills,  and  including  the  Curragh^  once  a  begin 
which  the  fossil  elk  has  been  found.  The  highest  point  is  Snaefell 
(2034  ft),  the  top  of  which  commands  ayiew  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  On  the  S.  coast  are  many  fine  precipitous  cliffs.  The 
water  is  everywhere  clear,  and  the  smooth  sandy  shores  aiford  safe 
and  pleasant  bathing.  Qood  Ashing  is  plentiful  both  in  the  rivers 
(trout)  and  the  sea  (mackerel,  etc.). 

Hiitovy.  The  early  bistory  of  the  island  is  so  mythieel  as  to  have 
little  value,  especially  as  there  Is  no  ancient  Manx  literature.  Its  hero, 
Mmnonan  Mac-f-Lheir  (son  of  Lear),  warrior,  legislator,  merchant,  and 
magician,  is  said  to  haye  been  slain  by  St.  Patrick,  who  converted  the 
Manx  to  Christianity  (5th  cent.).  After  this  the  island  is  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  sway  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  princes,  and  from 
the  10th  to  the  ISth  eent.  it  had  Scandinavian  rulers,  many  of  the  local 
nam^s  being  evidently  of  Korse  origin.  In  1368  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land subdued  the  Island;  but  the  Manx  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Scots, 
that  by  their  desire  Edward  I.  took  it  under  hisproteotion.  Among  the 
numerous  subsequent  rulers,  or  ^Kings^  were  William  Montaoute,  Barl 
of  Salisbury,  Sir  William  Scroop,  and  Earl  Percy  (1390).  In  1A06  Henry  IV. 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  and  it  remained  with  the  Derby 
family  till  ISSSD,  when  the  royal  rights  were  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU, 
a  descendant  of  the  seventh  earl,  for  il6,000J. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  island,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  is  unique.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Oov§mor, 
eppowted  by  the  Crown}  the  Mx€cvii»t  dmneU^  including  the  two  ^Deem- 
sters' (judges),  the  Clerk  of  the  Bolls,  the  Becdver-Qeneral,  the  Bishop, 
the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicar-General ;  and  the  H<nti%  of  Ktfft^  consisting 
of  21  members  elected  by  male  or  female  owners  and  male  occupiers. 
These  three  together  constitute  the  Court  of  Tywoald  (see  p.  849).  Acts 
of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  it  is 
specially  named;  and  it  is  exempt  from  all  imperial  taxation.  The  island 
IS  divided  for  dvil  Jurisdiction  into  two  districts,  and  each  of  these  into 
three  ^Sheadings'.  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  is  derived  f^om  the  ^Sndreys"  (the  Hebrides),  once  included  in  the 
see.  —  The  Manx  lancuage,  resembling  Gaelic,  is  fast  dying  out. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  coast  is  afforded  by  a  trip  round  the  is- 
land in  one  of  the  large  steamers  whidi  leave  Douglas  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer,  calling  at  Bamsey  and  making  the  circuit  of 
about  ^  M.  in  6  hours  (fares  8s.,  2s.).  —  Living  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
cheap  as  compared  with  fas)iionable  resorts  in  the  S.  The  leading  hotels 
at  Douglas,  Bamsey,  etc.,  are  good;  but  many  of  the  so-called  hotels  at 
the  smaller  points  of  interest  are  merely  wooden  barracks  adapted  only 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  passing  traveller.  —  Man  is  famous  for  a  breed 
of  tailless  cats.  —  The  best  guide  to  the  island  is  Brovn^$  (Isle  of  Man 
Times  Office,.  Douglas). 

DoUglM.  —  Hotels.  *FoRT  Ammk,  at  theS.  enil  of  the  bay;  Villibrs, 
close  to  the  pier;  Pxveril,  Grand,  Granvillx,  BsGBNt  (B.  ft  A.  3s.  6(f.), 
Athol,  Gxntral,  MfiTROFOLE,  all  on  the  Esplanade;  CASTLBUoiiA;  Doug- 
las Bay.  —  Innumerable  Boarding  Jlovtes  facing  the  sea  (f^om  5«.). 

Grand  Thxatbb,  Victoria  St.  —  Dancimq  Pavilions.  Dorbp  CattlB,  Fat- 
con  Cliff,  Palace,  Belle  Vve,  Pavilion;  variety  entertainments  and  concerts 
in  the  afternoon;  concerts  of  sacred  music  on  Sun.  at  the  Palace  and 
Pavilion.  —  Victoria  Baths,  Victoria  St. ;  Bath  Establishment,  Castle  St. 

Ileetrie  Tramways  to  Laxev  (p.  848),  and  to  KerritUA.  —  Oable  tram- 
way from  Victoria  Pier  to  Broadway  {id,  up,  2d.  down).  —  Herae  Oars 
from  Victoria  Pier  to  Derby  Castle  (2d.). 

Golf  Linke  at  Port-e-Chee,  1  M.  to  the  X.W.,  and  at  ffowBtrake,  at  the 
K.  end  of  Douglas  Bay.  —  YaehU  for  sailing  excursions. 

Coa^  frequently  in  summer  to  Port  Erin  (return-fare  6s.).  excursion 
Brakes  to  Xdursy,  iZomsey,  etc. 
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Dou9la9,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  19,000  Inlkab.,  lies  on 
a  line  bay,  with  a  Toteer  of  Rtfugt  in  the  middle  of  it  Handsome 
new  streets  have  displaced  most  of  the  old  town,  and  a  fine  Prom- 
tnade  skirts  the  shore.  The  Victoria  Pkr  ia  1400  ft  long,  the  iron 
PUr  (adm.  Id.)  1000  ft.,  and  the  Red  Pier  540  ft.  The  huge  Danc- 
ing PavUiona  of  iron  and  glass,  are  conspicuous  features.  The  CaUU 
Motia  Hotel  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  AthoU  (see 
p.  347).  Port  8kiUicn,  at  the  foot  of  DougUu  Head ,  reached  by 
ferry  across  the  harbour  (Id.),  has  excellent  open-air  bathing  for 
gentlemen.  At  Oovernment  House  is  a  small  Collection  of  Local 
Antiquities. 

Walks.  Among  the  most  interestiiig  points  near  Douglas  are  DougUu 
Bead  (view),  the  S.  arm  of  the  hay,  round  whtcb  runs  a  new  Marine 
Drive;  the  Jfim»«ry,  a  modem  but  very  pietnreaQne  mansion,  on  an 
ancient  foundation  (cross  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  turn 
to  the  right);  Fin-t  Sodtrick^  M,  to  the  8.;  and (ii/t M.) 2»ra<l<fafi,  with  its 
old  and  new  churches  andBunie  monuments. 

Fbom  Dodolas  to  Laxbt,  7  H.,  electric  tramway  in  V*  br.  (fare 
is.);  also  excursion  brakes  (!<.,  return  U.Qd.).  The  steam-tramway  starts 
from  Derby  Castle  and  runs  along  the  eoast,  passing  the  Hawitraie  6M/ 
Links^  Oroudle  Olen  (whence  a  miniature  railway  descends  to  the  beaeh; 
1  M.,  fare  del.),  Qarwiek  Olen.  and  the  Clowi^  8Um«$.  V/t  M.  Lazey  is  a 
thriving  mining- village  with  2000  inhab.,  in  a  beautiful  glen.  Its  ^Mining 
Wheer,  72Vs  n.  in  diameter  (view  from  the  top;  fee  3d.),  is  one  of  the 
^Lions^  of  the  island.  —  From  Laxey  the  electric  tramway  runs  inland  to 
Bnaefell  (2084  ft. ;  p.  347),  which  it  ascends  in  a  wide  spiral  curve.  On 
the  (4V4  M.)  top  is  a  Hotel  (return-fare  from  Derby  Castle,  3s.  6d.). 

LoMosa  Excu&siONB.  A  good  glance  at  the  inland  scenery  is  obtained 
by  driving  along  the  *Long  Road'  and  the  *Short  Boad',  together  40  X. 
in  length  (excursion-brakes ,  2s.  6<f .•4s.  each  pers.  •,  6-7  hrs.).  The  route 
leads  by  Braddan  (see  above),  8t.  Trtnkni'i  ruined  chapel,  and  Oredta  to 
(8  M.)  BalUtcrtHnt^  where  we  turn  to  the  rieht  and  ascend  QUn  Mooar^ 
passing  the  entrance  to  (10  M.)  Qlen  HtUn  (p.  &9).  To  the  left  is  the  8p99yt 
Van€  WaUr/all,  15  H.  Kirk  Michael  (p.  800);  16  M.  Bishopteourt  (the 
episcopal  palace,  mostly  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Wilson);  18  M.  Ballauffh 
(p.  860);  2l  M.  Sulby  (p.  SdO).  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  are  Lezayre 
Chweh  and  Ballakillinga^  and  Mihutown  Parks,  at  the  foot  of  SkyhiU.  We 
then  reach  (24  H.)  Rttnuey,  where  a  stay  of  1-2  hrs.  gives  time  for  a  visit 
to  the  (1  M.)  Albert  Tower  (view).  In  returning  by  the  '^Short  Boad\  we 
skirt  Slieu  Lewaiffue  and  pass  (4  M.)  BalUtgtau^  the  (6  H.)  Dhwm  Glens 
(adm.  4d.),  and  $V«  M.)  Laxep  (see  above).  We  then  pass  OncAon,  with  its 
curious  church  snd  montiments,  and  descend  rapidly  into  (16  H.)  Douglaa. 
—  Perhaps  the  finest  route  from  Douglas  to  Biunsey  is  by  the  so-called 
^Mountains  Drive"  (18  M.) ,  crossing  the  shoulder  of  Bna^ell  (p.  347),  an 
ascent  of  which  may  be  combined  with  this  route,  and  descending  through 
Sulby  Olen  (p.  350)  to  Sulby,  where  it  joins  the  above-mentioned  route.  — 
The  following  round  is  recommended  to  the  moderate  walker :  walk  from 
Douglas  via  Braddan  (see  above)  to  (2Vs  X.)  Onion  MilU  (p.  349);  train 
to  St.  John's  (p.  349);  visit  Qlen  Helen  (p.  349;  there  and  back  6  M.),  and 
go  on  to  (4  M.)  Olen  Meay  (p.  350)  and  (2Vs  M.)  Peel  (p.  350).  —  Other 
excursions  may  be  made  to  Castletown  (see  below) ,  Port  Erin  (coach,  see 
p.  347),  etc. 

From  Douglas  to  Port  Esin,  16  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
2s.,  Is.  4d. ;  no  second  class).  —  31/2  M.  Port  Soderick  (Mount  Mur- 
ray Hotel,  1  M.  from  the  station) ;  6V2  M.  Santon;  9  M.  BaUasalla 
(Rushen  Abbey  Hotel) ,  with  the  ruins  of  Rushen  Abbey,  foanded 
in  the  11th  century.  —  IOV2  M.  Castletown  {George^  I/nfon,  on- 
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pretending)  is  the  ancient  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
island.  Castle  Rushenj  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Man, 
was  until  1890  the  prison  of  the  island  (adm.  AdJ). 

The  present  building  ocenpiea  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent., 
which  was  besieged  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in 
1813.  Many  mys^rious  stories  are  connected  with  some  of  its  unfrequented 
apartments.  The  keep,  banqueting-hall^  and  chapel  formed  the  royal  resi- 
dence*, the  late  Rolls  Office  was  occupied  by  the  Derby  family.  The  glacis 
was  constructed  by  Card.  Wolsey  while  he  held  the  iriaad  as  trustee 
for  one  of  the  Stanleys,  then  a  minor.  From  the  castle-tower,  Snowdon, 
Anglesey,  the  Mourae  Mountains,  and  parts  of  Cumberland  are  visible.  The 
clock  in  the  S.  tower  was  given  by  Queen  Blizabetfa  and  is  still  going.  -— 
In  the  market-place  are  an  antique  Sttn  Dial  and  a  monument  to  Governor 
Smelt  (1833).  King  WilUanCt  College^  an  excellent  school  of  over  200  boys, 
contains  a  collection  of  local  fossils.  Kear  the  college  is  Hango  Billy  where 
William  Christian  (lUiam  Dhone)  was  executed  in  1608  as  a  traitor  to  the 
b'th  Earl  of  Derby  (then  King  of  the  Island).  On  the  isthmus  between 
Castletown  and  Derby  Baven^  1  M.  from  the  station,  are  the  Castletown  Oolf 
Links  (Golf  Links  Hotel,  6«.  Bd,  per  day).  —  Excursions  may  be  made  to 
Derby  Baven^  on  the  carious  peninsula  of  Langness;  to  (I'/s  M)  Malew 
Churchy  with  some  curious  relics ;  and  to  Rvshen  Abbey  (see  p.  848). 

11  Va  M.  BaUaheg;  13  M.  Colby.  —  15  M.  Port  St.  Mary  (Cliff 
Hotel),  a  pleasant  little  fishing  port,  now  aspiring  to  be  a  seaside 
resort. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  auit  the  train  here  and  go  by  the  Chctsms  to 
Port  Erin  (2-21/2  hrs.).  We  roUow  the  road  (soon  becoming  a  oart-track) 
which  leads  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Cumberland  Inn,  near  the  harbour. 
5  min.  Fistard,  At  (7  min.)  a  gate  the  track  bends  to  the  right*,  b  min.  Gate; 
4  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  is  the  house  where  we  pay  (2<f.)  for  admission 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  *Ohasnu,  fissures  resembling  those  men- 
tioned at  p.  212.  We  now  follow  the  cliffs  as  closely  as  possible  to(.l  M,) 
*Bpaniah  Head,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Ca\fof  Man.  From  Spanish 
Head  we  can  either  keep  on  round  the  coast,  or  shorten  the  walk  by 
striking  inland  to  Cregneesh  and  following  a  track  across  the  Ifull  Bills 
to  (1  M.)  Port  Erin  (see  below). 

16  M.  Port  Brin  (^VdaWs;  Falcon's  Nest;  lodgings),  a  very  pic- 
turesque little  watering-place,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  and  deep 
bay,  the  month  of  which  is  partly  protected  by  the  striking  ruins 
of  a  huge  breakwater,  destroyed  by  a  storm.  The  N.  arm  of  the  bay 
is  formed  by  the  lofty  ^Bradda  Bead,  surmounted  by  a  view-tower. 

Port  Erin  and  Port  St.  Mary  are  good  starting-points  for  visits  by 
boat  (experienced  boatman  necessary)  to  some  of  the  grandest  coast  scenery, 
the  Calf  of  Manj  the  (^ckens  Ligfithouse^  etc. 

From  Douglas  to  Pbbl,  12  M.,  railway  in  8/4  hr.  (fares  Is. 
6d.,  U.y  —  2V2  M.  Union  Mills,  1  M.  from  Braddan  (p.  348); 
572  M.  Crosby.  To  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Oreeba,  lies  8t  Trinian's 
(p.  348).  Oreeba  CasUe  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall  Gaine.  —  9  M. 
8t.  John's^  the  junction  for  the  Manx  Northern  Railway  firom  Fox- 
dale  (to  the  S.)  to  Ramsey  (to  the  N.).  A  little  to  the  right  (N.)  of 
the  station  is  the  Tynwald  HUly  a  circular  mound  thrown  up  in  very 
remote  times  for  legislatlYe  meetings ;  and  here  all  new  Manx  laws 
are  promulgated  on  July  6th. 

About  3  M.  to  the  V,  of  St.  John^s  (eomp.  p.  348)  is  the  entrance 
(Bwiss  Cottage  Botel,  D.  is,  6<f.)  to  *01an  Helen  (adm.  6<f.),  one  of  the 
prettiest  Uttte  valleys  in  the  island,  with   the  (1  M.)  Rhenass  Falls.  -  I^ 
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the  opposite  direetton  Ilea  (4  H.)  Olen  Meay  (adm.  4<f.),  anotlier  nuAll 
glen  with  s  waterfUl,  opening  to  the  eea,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (3  H.) 
Ptel  (eomp.  p.  848). 

12  M.  Peel  fOr^^  Afolm ,  on  the  shore ;  Ptel  Castle)  is  a  small 
town  at  the  month  of  the  2Ve&,  with  4000  Inhah.^  engaged  in 
fishing,  boftt-buildlng,  and  net,  sail,  and  rope  mailing. 

Peel  Oatfle  (adm.  td,\  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the 
15th  cent.,  is  a  pletaresqne  min ,  to  which  mneh  historic  and  legendaiy 
faiterest  attaches.  It  lies  on  m,  Patrick's  JsU,  connected  with  the  main- 
land bv  a  cavseway  (ferry  across  tilie  harbour  Id.).  ^Fenella's  Tower'  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  Fenella's  escape  in  ScotTs  ^Pereril  of  the  Peak*. 
The  Round  Towtr  (60  ft.  high)  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  of  uncer' 
tain  origin.  The  oldest  part  of  the  mined  Cathedral  ^  also  within  the 
castle  enclosure,  is  the  choir  (1326-47). 

On  the  White  Strand  (i  M.  to  the  W.)  fossil  pebbles  are  found.  On 
Peet  Hiil  (460  ft.),  a  high  tower,  termed  CcrrhiU  FcUp.  was  built  by  a 
Nonconformist  of  that  name,  as  a  burial-place;  it  affords  a  good  general 
tiew  of  the  town  and  caatle. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Ramsey,  26  M.,  railway  In  1^2-19/4  hr.  (fares 
3«.  4d.,  2s.  2d,'),  From  Douglas  to  (9  M.)  St,  John's,  see  p.  349. 
11  M.  Peel  Road ;  12  M.  8t.  Oermains.  — 16  M.  Kirk  Michael  (Mitre ; 
Northern  Railway) ,  the  churchyard  of  which  contains  several  in- 
teresting Rnnlo  monuments.  A  little  farther  on  Bishopscouri 
(p.  348)  Is  passed  on  the  right.  —  19  M.  Bailaugh,  near  the 
Ourragh  (p.  348).  —  21  M.  Sulby  Olen  (Hotel). 

This  is  the  best  atarting^oint  for  a  visit  to  *8ulby  Glen,  a  wider  and 
more  open  valley  than  most  of  the  Manx  glens,  somewhat  recalling  parts 
of  the  Highlands.  A  walk  of  3Vs  M.  from  the  station  along  the  road 
through  the  valley  brings  us  to  the  Tholf-e-Will  Sotel^  in  the  grounds  of  which 
(adm.  4<l.)  are  the  Alt  and  the  ThoHe-WiU  Falls  (the  latter  insignificant). 
Tholt-e-WiU  lies  near  the  N.W.  base  of  Snaefell  (p.  347),  which  may  be 
eaaily  ascended  hence.  —  From  this  point  we  may  reach  Bamsey  vii  Olen 
Auldpn,  to  the  N.B.  of  Snaefell. 

22  M.  Sulby  Bridge ;  24  M.  Lezayre,  —  26  M.  Bamsey  {Queen's, 
Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Esplanade ;  Mitre,  In  the  town; 
Old  Swan,  unpretending;  lodgings),  a  small  town  with  4500  Inhah., 
Is  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Island,  In  the  middle  of  a  still 
finer  bay  than  that  of  Douglas.  The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent 
bathing,  and  there  are  a  Promenade,  a  Pier  (2200  ft.  long),  and 
Golf  Links, 

The  environs  are  pretty,  and  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  H.) 
the  Albert  Tower,  and  to  (IVs  hr.)  yorth  Barrule  (1860  ft.),  and  thence 
along  the  ridge  to  (4  M.)  Snae/eU  (p.  347).  To  the  8.  of  the  town  the  shore 
is  rocky,  and  at  low  tide  we  may  follow  it  to  Port  Ltwaigue  (pronounced 
Istiffus)  and  other  rocky  little  creeks  at  the  foot  of  Manghold  Bead.  On 
the  hill  is  Jnrit  Ma»gKold,  with  a  very  curious  church  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  favourite  excursions  is  that  to  At/fty  Olen  (see  above),  with 
which  may  he  eombined  Qlen  Aukljfn  (see  above).  —  The  BaiUvtass  Fmils 
and  BmUnrs  Olen  are  also  picturesque.  ^  On  a  drive  to  (7i/s  M.)  the  Point 
of  Afre,  the  IT.  extremity  of  the  island  (fine  sea  view),  we  pass  (4>^  H.) 
Kirk  Brids.  The  return  may  be  made  by  ^iidrsaa,  with  a  very  .lofty 
church-tower  and  some  Buuie  monuments.  About  1  If .  to  the  8.  of  the 
village  is  the  old  fort  of  Bailad^nrrp,  a  grassy  mound  of  unknown  date. 
—  Beyond  the  Point  of  Ayre^e  coast  is  lined  with  high  sandy  *Brouf  hs\ 
which  extend  far  down  the  w.  aide  of  the  island. 
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46.  From  Liverpool  to  London. 


The  traT6ller  from  Liverpool  to  London  has  a  choice  of  the  lines  of 
four  different  companies.  The  most  direct  route  is  hy  the  London  &  North 
Western  Rtrilway  to  Euston  Square,  via  Grewe  and  Bughy.  The  route  of 
the  Midland  Railictnf  (to  St.  Pancras)  passes  Matlock,  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Bedford,  traversing  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Peak  (B.  46).  The  trains  of 
the  OreeU  Northern  Eailuiap,  to  King^s  Cross,  run  by  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, Betford,  Grantham,  and  Peterborough.  The  Great  Western  Eailtcav 
to  Paddington  passes  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick  (Strat- 
ford-on-Avon),  and  Oxford.  The  fares  are  the  same  on  all  the  lines  (29s., 
30s.  Bd.^  16s.  fid. ;  no  second  class  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
Railways).  The  time  occupied  by  the  fast  trains  (4Vr5  hrs.)  is  about  the 
same  on  each  route.  Drawing-room  carriages  are  attached  to  the  principal 
day-expresses  (no  extra  charge),  dining-saloons  to  those  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sleeping-cars  to  the  night-trains  (berth  5-6s.  extra).  On  arrival  pas- 
sengers need  not  leave  the  last  until  convenient.  —  The  journey  may  be 
broken  at  any  of  the  intermediate  stopping-places.  Luncheon-baskets  may 
be  obtained  at  the  London  and  other  chief  stations ;  and  hot  luncheons  may 
be  ordered  in  advance  through  the  guard  (charge  8s.,  including  wine  or  beer). 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vifc  Crewe  and  Bngby. 
202  M.  LoNDOir  A  Vokth  Wbstbbn  Baxi.wat  (Etuton  Square)  in  ii/s-T 
hrs.  (fares,  see  above).  Passengers  to  or  from  America  are  conveyed  in 
special  vestibuled  trains  running  between  the  lUvereide  Station  at  Liver- 
pool (see  p.  829)  and  JEvtton  Square  in  London  in  4  hrs.,  in  connec.tipn  with 
the  Atlantic  steamers. 

Tbe  train  starts  at  Lime  Street  Station  (p.  328)  and  passes 
through  deep  cuttings  in  the  red  sandstone.  1  M.  EdgehiU;  IY2  ^> 
Waverireej  with  the  lofty  campanile  of  its  church  to  the  right.  The 
Urge  church  at  Sefton  Park  (p.  834)  is  visible  on  the  same  side. 
From  (4  M.)  Allerton  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Oarston,  a  town  on 
the  Mersey  with  13,444  inhabitants.  Beyond  (872  M.)  Ditton,  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  Warrington  (p.  338),  the  train  crosses  the  Mersey 
by  a  long  iron  viaduct.  16  M.  Runcorn  (p.  337);  18  M.  Sutton 
Weaver,  We  now  cross  the  Weaver,  From  (22  M.)  Acton  Bridge^  on 
the  main  L.N.W.  line,  a  branch  diverges  to  (4^/2  M.)  Northwich 
(p.  281). 

We  now  traverse  the  fertile  district  which  produces  the  famous 
Cheshire  cheese.  Beyond  (32  M.)  Hartford  the  line  passes  through 
the  smiling  Vale  Royal  ^  watered  by  the  Weaver.  To  the  right 
is  the  manor-house  of  Vale  Royal,  the  seat  of  Lord  Delamere.  The 
hills  of  Wales  are  visible  to  the  right. 

43Y2  M.  Crewe  (*Crewe  ArmSj  connected  with  the  station  by  a 
covered  passage ;  Royal;  Railway  Rfmt,  Rooms),  a  town  of  28,761 
inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  railway-works  of  the  L.N.W.R.,  which 
employ  7000  men.  A  Public  Park  was  opened  In  1888.  Crewe  is  also 
an  important  railway-junction,  500  trains  passing  through  it  daily. 

Crewe  Uall^  a  modern  Jacobean  mansion  by  Barry,  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  original  building  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  burned  down  in  1866. 

Feom  Obbwb  to  Ghkster,  31  M.,  railway  in  V«-l  br.  (fares  3<.  8d.,2«., 
Is.  9<l.).'  9  M.  Beeston  Castle  (ToUemache  Arms),  see  p.  281.  —  31  M. 
Chesiery  see  p.  373, 

From  Csbwb  to  Uttoxjetjeb,  33  M.,  Korth  Staffordshire  Railway  ia 
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1V8-2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  8d.,  3«.  34. »  2«.  Id.).  This  line  tak^a  as  through  the 
heart  of  the  Potteries,  a  busy  manufacturing  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Staffordshire,  where  the  celebrated  English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are 
made.  This  district  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Trent  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  M.i  and  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal;  but  most  of  the  clay  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ia  brought  from  a 
distance.  The  towns  and  villages  it  contains  have'  gradually  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  district  may  now  almost  be  described  as  one 
large  and  scattered  town,  with  upwards  of  900,000  inhabitants.  In  every 
direction  rise  chimneys,  furnaces,  warehouses,  and  drying-houses.  The 
importance  of  this  industry  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  Jotiah  Wedgwood  (1790-1795),  a  native  of  Burslem  (see  below),  who 
established  his  works  at  Etruria  (see  below).  Minion  and  Copeland  also 
did  much  to  promote  this  industry. 

133/4  M.  Etruria.  a  village  named  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
ancient  vaaes  copied  by  Wedgwood  (round  whose  pottery- works  it  sprang 
up)  had  been  found  in  Etmria.  —  15  M.  Stoke-upon- Trent  (^Railway; 
Wheateheaf;  Rail.  Refreehmt.  Roome)^  a  town  with  24,027  inhab.,  is  a 
busy  railway  junction  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  pottery -manufacture.  In 
front  of  the  large  station  are  statues  of  Wedgwood  (d.  1795)  and  Minton 
(d.  1836;  see  above).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  show-rooms  of  Minton 
or  Copeland.  —  A  line  runs  to  the  lA,  from  Stoke  vi&  (4  M.)  Eankif^  with 
54,846  inhab.,  the  ^Metropolis  of  the  Potteries',  and  (6  M.)  Bur$l«m  (30,863 
inhab.)  to  (13  M.)  Congleton  (p.  346).  At  Burslem  is  the  Wedgwood  ImUtute, 
containing  a  school  of  art  aad  a  museum ;  it  is  elaborately  adorned  with 
porcelain  plaques  and  friezes^ 

26  M.  Leigh  ^  the  church  of  which  has  a  14th  cent,  tower.  -*  82  M. 
Uttozeter  (White  Hart;  Rail  Refreshmt.  Roome)^  pronounced  Ux9ter^  th« 
birthplace  of  Mary  Howitt  (1805-88),  ia  a  pleasant  little  town  of  5600  in- 
habitants. It  was  at  Uttoxeter  market  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  father 
kept  the  book-stall,  at  which  his  son  on  one  occasion  refused  to  take  his 
place.  Many  years  later  he  did  penance  for  his  disobedience  by  going  to 
Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and  standing  for  a  considerable  Ume 
bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  where  his  father's  stall  naed  to  stand. 
—  From  Uttoxeter  to  Burton  and  to  Derby,  see  pp.  190,  380. 

Fbom  Uttoxeteb  to  MACCLseFiBLD ,  33  M.,  railway  in  IVs  hr.  (farea 
5s.  5d.,  3<.  6d.,  2»,  Sy^d).  Thitf  pictur^que  route  ia  known  as  the  'Ghuraet 
Valley  Line'.  ->  41/2  M.  Rocester  (Bail.  Refreshment  Eooma)  is  the  junetioa 
for  Ashbourne  (p.  380).  Kear  (8  M.)  Alton  is  *Alton  Towers,  the  pictur- 
esque seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  splendid  collei^ions  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  dispersed  and  the  house  is  seldom  shown;  but  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  (adm.  Is.)  well  deserve  a  visit.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Alton 
are  the  ruins  of  Croxden  Ahbey  (i3th  cent.).  —  19  M.  Leek  (Oeorge)y  a  silk- 
making  town  (14,200  inhab.),  has  a  fine  church  and,  an  art -gallery.  The 
churchyard  contains  several  interesting  tombstones  and,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  affords  a  view  of  a  curioos  phenomenon,  the  son  appearing  to  set 
twice  on  the  same  day  behind  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  To  the  K.  of 
Leek  are  (1 M.)  the  ruins  of  Dieulaeresge  Abbey  (founded  1214),  ineorpormted 
in  a  farm-house.  —  From  (21  M.)  Rudyavd  (Budyard  Hotel),  on  the  bank« 
of  an  artificial  lake  21/4  M.  in  length,  or  from  (24  M)  Rueton  interesting 
excursions  may  be  made  to  Winkle  and  Stoythamley.  —  28  Iff.  North  Rode, 
on  the  line  from  Macclesfield  to  Congleton  (p.  346).  The  ehnrch  of  Cknee- 
worthy  2  M-  to  the  K.,  contains  some  interesting  tombs  of  the  Htton  family, 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  Oawsworth  Old  Ball,  a  timber -built  mansion 
close  by.    33  M.  Macelesfieldy  see  p.  345. 

Fbom  Cbbwb  to  Whitchubch,  13  M.,  railway  in  30-40  min.  (2f.  Sd., 
Is.  4<f.,  U.  2(1.):  —  9  M.  Nantwieh  (7412  inhab.).  13  M.  Whitchurch,  see  p.  371. 

From  Crewe  to  Manchester ,  see  p.  345. 

On  leaving  Crewe  we  have  a  view  of  the  tower  of  Creto*  HM 
(p.  351),  among  trees,  to  the  left.  Beyond  {pV^lt  M.)  Madeley 
we  cross  the  line  from  "Wellington  to  Newcagile-under-Lyme,  a  town 
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with  18,462  inhab.,  In  the  Potteries  (see  p.  362).  —  631/2  M.  Norton 
Bridge  (Railway  Hotel),  junction  of  a  line  to  Stone  and  Stoke  (comp. 
p.  346).  —  We  now  pass  Stafford  Castle  (see  helow)  on  the  right. 

68 V2  M.  Stafford  (North  Western -,  Swan;  Vine;  Rail  Rfmt. 
Booms),  the  county-town  of  Staffordshire,  with  20,270  inhab.,  situ- 
ated on  the  Soufy  3  M.  aboye  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  It  carries 
on  an  extensiye  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Near  the  station, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  handsome 
eruciform  edifice,  with  an  octangular  tower  and  a  late-Norman  nave 
(1189).  It  contains  a  few  old  monuments.  Close  by,  at  the  comer 
of  Greengate,  is  the  picturesque  old  High  House.  Nearly  opposite 
the  High  House  is  St.  Quid's,  a  restored  Norman  church.  The 
Borough  Hall,  in  Eastgate,  contains  the  Wragge  Museum ,  and  a 
collection  of  old  books  and  MSS.,  presented  by  Mrs.  Salt  Izaak 
Walton  (1593-1683)  was  a  native  of  Stafford. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  If.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  Newport  Road  (pass- 
ing the  back  of  the  station) ,  is  Stafford  Oastle ,  a  square  building  with 
towers  at  the  corners,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Stafford,  but  is  now  untenanted,  except  by  the 
keeper  (visitors  admitted).    Part  of  the  old  Norman  keep  is  extant. 

Fbom  Stafvobd  to  Shkbwsbdkt,  29  M.,  railway  in  V^'iV^  ^'*  (fares 
6».  2d.,  3«.  id.,  2t.  6Vsd.).  Near  (11  M.)  Newport  (Shakespeare),  with  a  fine 
16th  cent,  church,  are  Aqudlaie  Hall,  with  a  small  lake,  and  Chetttpnd 
Part.  —  19  H.  Wellington,  and  thence  to  C39  M.)  Shrewtbwy,  sje  p.  265. 

Fkom  Stavfobd  to  Uttoxbtbb,  15  M.,  railway  in  s/c  hr.  (fares  2«., 
is.  8d..  U.  &f.).  Near  (5^/9  H.)  Jngestre  is  JngetUre  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  At  (11  H.)  Chortley  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of 
that  name  and  another  fine  park,  containing  wild  white  cattle.  At  Chartley 
Hall  is  shown  a  room  in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time.  — 15  M.  Uttoxeter,  tee  p.  352. 

Fbom  Staffobd  to  Wolvkbhamptoh,  15  H.,  railway  in  25-40  minutes. 
Wolverhcmpton,  and  thence  to  Birmingham,  see  pp.  264,  268. 

Beyond  Stafford  the  line  turns  to  the  left  (E.).  To  the  left  lie 
Ingestre  Hall  and  Park  (see  above).  From  (76  M.)  Colwich  (Stafford ^^ 
Arms),  with  a  Pec.  church  (to  the  right),  a  line  runs  N.W.  to 
Stone,  where  it  unites  with  the  line  f^om  Norton  Bridge  to  Stoke 
(see  above).  This  is  sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  route  by 
the  Manchester  express-trains.  About  1 M.  to  the  £.  is  Shugborough 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  birthplace  of  Anson 
(1697-1762),  the  voyager.  Wolseley  Hall  and  Park  are  also  visible 
to  the  right.  The  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Trent.  — 
From  (79  M.)  BugeUy  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  Rugeley  (Shrews- 
bury Arms),  the  square  church-towers  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right, 
and  Walsall  (p.  263).  Near  (81  M.)  Armitage  we  leave  the  Trent, 
which  here  turns  to  the  N.  To  the  right  are  Beaudesert  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  the  hilly  district  called  Can^ 
nock  Chase,  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  an  important  mining 
region  (coal  and  iron).  As  we  approach  Lichfield  we  have  a  view 
of  its  graceful  cathedral-spires  to  the  right.  The  L.N.W.  Trent 
Valley  Station  is  IV2  M.  from  the  town  (omn.  6(i.). 

86  M.  Lichfield  (^Qeorge,  the  scene  of  Farquhar's  *Beaux'  Stra- 
Baxdbkxb's  Great  Britain.  4th  Edit.  23 
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tagem*,  St,  Jolin  St.,  R.  &  A.  48.;  Swan;  Anglesey ^  unpretending), 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  ann  of  the  Trent,  is  a  small  town  with 
7864  inhah. ,  a  fine  cathedral ,  and  many  interesting  associations 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  horn  here  In  1709. 

The  house  in  which  Johnson  was  horn  is  at  the  corner  of  the 
Market  Place  (reached  from  St.  John  St.  by  Bore  Street ,  opposite 
the  Clock  Tower)  and  Sadler  Street ,   and  is  recognlsahle  by  the 
memorial  tablet  and  by  the  three  painted  pillars  in  front.  Opposite 
I*      is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  tall  spire,  the  register  of  which 
^      contains  an  entry  of  Johnson's  baptism.  The  market-place  contains 
^      a  colossal  Statue  of  Johnson,  erected  in  1838,  with  bas-reliefs  of 
\^    scenes  from  his  life  on  the  pedestal.    Johnson's  father  and  mother 
<>^^^    are  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  to  the  E.  of  the  town, 
o»^      where  their  tombs  are  marked  by  epitaphs  composed  by  their  son 
^^      (in  the  central  aisle).     The  free  Orammar  School,  attended  by 
^^      Johnson,  Addison,  and  Garrick,  was  rebuilt  about  1860.    The  site 
<ys,    of  the  Infant  School  attended  by  Johnson  is  marked  by  a  tablet. 
^^      The  old  Three  Crowns  Inn,  in  the  market-place,  entertained  John- 
son  and  Boswell  when  they  visited  Lichfield  in  1776,    and  here 
Johnson  expatiated  in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who, 
he  said,  were  'the  most  sober,  decent  people  in  Englaiid,  the  gen- 
teelest  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English'. 
Lichfield  wa«  also  the  birthplace  of  Elias  AfhtnoU  (1617-93;  p.  238), 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Ereumtu  Darwin  (1731-1802)    and  the  early  home   of 
David  Oarrick  (b.  1717  at  Hereford),  facts  now  commemorated  by  tablets 
on  the  appropriate  houses.    In  the  18th  cent.  Lichfield  was  the  home  of  a 
well-known  }iterary  coterie,  including  Anna  Seward,  the  ^Swan  of  Lich- 
field', whose  father  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral;  Richard  L.  Edgeworth 
(father  of  Maria  Edgeworth)  and  the  beautiful  Bonora  Bneyd,  afterwards 
his  wife ;  Thcmoi  Day  (author  of  ^Sandford  and  Merton') ;  and  for  a  short 
period,  Major  John  AndrL 

^  The  *  Cathedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  dedicated  to 
St.  Chad  (d.  672),  the  patron-saint  of  Lichfield,  and  situated 
in  a  small  but  picturesque  close  at  the  N.  end  of  the  main  line 
of  streets,  dates  mainly  from  the  1B-I4th  centuries. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  was  formerly  of  immense  size,  having  been 
at  first  conterminous  with  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  no  fewer  than 
twelve  other  modem  sees  once  lay  wholly  or  in  part  within  its  borders. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  bore  for  a  short 
time  the  archiepiscopal  title.  —  The  first  cathedral,  built  in  the  7th  cent., 
was  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Chad  (p.  855)*,  but  the 
earliest  building  on  the  present  site  was  a  Norman  church  dating  fronk 
about  11(X).  The  oldest  part  of  the  exietine  building  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  W.  half  of  the  choir,  erected  about  1200;  the  transepts  followed 
in  1220-40;  the  nave  dates  from  about  1260,  and  the  W.  front  from  about 
1280;  while  the  lady-chapel  and  presbytery  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  The  cathedral-close  was  formerly  snrrounded  by  a  wall 
and  moat,  and  in  1643  the  cathedral  was  defended  against  the  Puritans « 
who  battered  down  the  central  tower  and  demolished  many  earvlngs, 
monuments,  and  windows.    It  was,  however,  soon  restored. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  sometimes  styled  the  *Queen  of  English  Kinstws'*, 

and  though  surpassed  by  other  cathedrals  in  age,  sise,  grandeur  of  site,  and 

,  elaborate  decoration,  it  has  yet  a  good  claim  to  the  title  In  the  exqnlaite 

symmetry,  proportion,  and  pictoresqueness  of  its  general  effect.  The  moat 
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conspicuous  external  features  are  the  three  beautiful  spires  and  the  fine 
W.  facade.  The  central  steeple  (by  Wren)  is  260  ft.,  and  those  at  the  W. 
end  each  190  ft.  high.  The  *W.  Fagade,  dating  from  about  1280,  is  one  of  y- 
the  most  graceful  and  harmonious  in  England;  and  it  has  an  advantage 
over  such  a  front  as  that  of  Peterborough  (p.  969)  in  its  organic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  covered  with  niches  for  about  100  sta- 
tues, now  sJ^moat  all  filled  with  modern  figures.  The  door  of  the  K.  tran-*^ 
sept  is  a  fine  piece  of  E.E.  work.  —  The  main  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are:  length.  403  ft.;  width  of  nave,  65  ft.;  width  across  tran- 
septs, 149  ft.;  height,  60  ft.  The  daily  services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
We  enter  by  the  W.  portal. 

The  *Interior  (adm.  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  no  fee)  is  worthy  of 
the  exterior;  its  proportions  are  very  harmonious  and  pleasing,  while 
the  red  hue  of  the  stone  gives  an  impression  of  great  richness  and 
warmth.  The  Kavb  Is  in  the  early-Dec.  style,  with  a  beautiful  triforium. 
The  aisles  are  unusually  narrow.  Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  have 
been  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  modem  ones  are  interesting ,  such  as 
those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Johnson,  «nd  Gharrick.    The  last 

tis  provided  with  an  epitaph  bv  Johnson.  In  the  K.  aisle  is  a  monument 
erected  by  Mist  Seward  (d.  1809)  to  her  parents,  with  an  inscription  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  referring  to  the  poetess  herself.  The  Tbansepts  are  E.E., 
with  Perp.  insertions. 

"f"    The  *Choir,  which  deflects  palpably  towards  the  N.,  was  erected 
about   1200;    but   the   E.  half,    forming  the  Pre$bytery  ^   was    rebuilt  in 
1325,  whUe  the  clerestory  of  the  W.  part  was  also  altered.   The  junction 
of  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles  is  easily  distinguishiskble.    The  reredos  and  stalls 
were  designed  by  Seoit.    The  floor,   in  Minton  tiles,  represents  the  early 
history  of  the  diocese.     At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment, the  *  Sleeping  Children  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  by  Ghantrey;  and  at  the^ 
corresponding  place  in  the  N.  aisle  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Bp.  Rydw 
(d.  1836),  also  by  Chan  trey.  —  At  the  £.  end   of  the  choir  is  the  Ladt^ 
Chapel,  built  about  1300,  and  terminating  in  a  polygonal  apse  (the  only 
Gothic  apse  in  an  English  cathedral).   T\^^* Stained  QUut  Windows^  dating  «& 
from  153044,  were  brought  in  1802  from  a  convent  near  Li^ge.  —  A  door 
in  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  opens  on  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  *Ghaptbb  Th 
tfousB,  an  octagonal  room,  with  a  ribbed  roof  supported  by  a  central 
bxiaft.   A  room  above  contains  the  diocesan  Library^  among  the  treasures 
of  which  are  an  illuminated  MS.  of  'Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales'  and 

ta  Saxon  copy  of  the  Gospels  ('St.  Chad's  Gospels';  not  later  than  IQfS). 
—  In  the  Dban's  Coubt,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral,  are  busts  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  by  Westrrutcott, 

The  EpUcopal  Palace  Is  on  the  N.  Bide  of  the  close,  and  on  the 
S.  is  a  Theological  College.  —  In  Beacon  St.,  opposite  the  Minster 
Pool  J  is  the  Museum  ^  Public  lAhfory^  containing  local  antiquities 
and  a  few  paintings.  At  the  S.  end  of  St.  John  St.  is  8U  John^s 
Hospital,  a  carious  old  structuie,  with  eight  large  buttress-like 
chiiflneyB  and  a  chapel.  Near  this  is'  the  City  Station^  connected 
by  a  loop-line  with  the  Trent  Valley  Station  (see  p.  363). 

Environs.  To  the  K.B.  of  Lichfield  lies  Stawe  Pool,  along  which  a 
pretty  walk  leads  to  Stowe  and  the  ancient  church  of  8t.  Chad^  containing 
the  tomb  of  Lucy  Porter,  Johnson's  step-daughter.  —  Wall,  the  site  of  the 
Boman  Etoeetum,  is  situated  2  M.  to  the  8.,  on  Watling  Street  (p.  255). 
Remains  of  ancient  earthworks  are  still  visible.  Another  Eoman  road, 
named  leknield  Street,  leads  from  Lichfield  towards  the  N.E. 

Fboh  LiOHFiKLD  TO  Walsall,  IIV2M.,  railway  in  y^^f^hT.  (fares  2«., 
Is.  Sd.,  iVfid.).  This  line  traverses  a  busy  coal-mining  district.  Stations 
uninteresting.    11 1/2  M.  Waltall,  see  p.  263. 

Fboh  Lxohvibld  to  Debet,  23Vs  M.,  railway  in  s/t  hr.  (fares  3<.  I'd., 
is.  lid.).  —  This  railway,  which  is  the  K.  prolongation  of  the  line  just 
described,  follows  the  general  direction  of  the  Icknield  Street  (see  above). 

23* 
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Beyond  Lichfield  the  train  passes  between  the  parks  of  Fisher- 
wich  (left)  and  Tamhom  (right)  and  crosses  the  Tame,  From  (91 M.) 
Tamworth  (p.  189),  where  our  line  intersects  the  Midland  Railway 
from  Birmingham  to  Derby  (R.  24),  the  train  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Anker.  At  (98V2  M.)  Atherstone  (Red  Lion),  in  the  Three 
Tuns  Inn,  Henry  of  Richmond  passed  the  night  before  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  (1485),  the  field  of  which  lies  about  5  M.  to  the  N.E. 

104  M.  Nuneaton  (Newdegate  Arms ;  Bull;  BaiL  Befrethmt, 
Rooms),  a  ribbon  -  making  town  of  11,580  inhab.,  with  an  old 
Gothic  church  and  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  fitted  up  as  a  church. 

Robert  Burton  (1577-1699) ,  author  of  the  'Anatomy  of  He]ancholy\ 
was  born  at  Lvndiey,  3  M.  to  the  l^.E  {  and  Michael  Drayton  (15e8>1631), 
author  of  the  'Polyolbion\  at  HartshiU,  3  M.  to  the  K.W. 

From  Nuneaton  to  Coventry  through  *  George  Eliors  country'  see  p.  258. 
Nuneaton  is  the  *Milby*  and  CMhers  CoUm^  1  M.  to  the  S.,  the  *8hepperton* 
of  ^Scenes  from  Clerical  Life".    To  Wigston  and  Leicester,  see  p.  961. 

120 M.  Bughy^  and  thence  to  (202  M.) London,  see  pp.  266-263. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vifc  Matlock  and  Derby.  ^ 

220  M.  Midland  Bailwat  in  5-6i/s  hrs.  (fares,  etc,  see  p.  851).  There 
is  no  second  class  on  this  line,  but  the  third-class  carriages  are  good. 

From  Liverpool  to  (26  M.)  Qlazehrook,  see  pp.  337,  338.   The 

'\London  line  here  diyerges  to  the  right  firom  that  to  Manchester.    At 

(38  M.)  Tiviot  Dale,  one  of  the  stations  of  /fiff ocfcport  (p.  346),  our 

line  Is  joined  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Midland  railway  from  Man- 

-^Chester  (Central  Station)  to  London  (comp.  p.  346),  while  the 

trains   from  London  Road   come  in  at  (41  M.)  BomiUy,    Beyond 

"^  (423/4  M.)  MarpU  we  enter  Derbyshire,   and  the  hills  of  the  Peak 

District  (B.  46)  become  visible  to  the  left,  at  some  distance. 

We  now  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Ooyt,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  marred  by  factories.  At  (46Y4M.)  New  Mills  we  obtain,  on  the 
left,  a  distant  view  of  Kinder  Scout  (p.  377),  and  farther  on  we  pass 
the  conical  ChinUy  Oium  (1490  ft.1.  —  5074  M.  ChMey  is  the 
junction  for  Dore  and  Sheffield  (p.  367)  and  for  Buxton  (p.  377). 
—  Beyond  (513/4  M.)  CMpel-en^le-Frith  (King's  Arms) ,  another 
of  the  starting-points  for  an  exploration  of  the  Peak  (comp. 
p.  377),  the  line  threads  the  DovehoUs  Tunnel,  IVs  M.  long, 
and  reaches  its  culminating  point  (985  ft)  at  (66Vs  M.)  Peak 
Forest  Station.  It  then  descends  rapidly,  through  the  Oreat  Boeke 
Dale,  to  (60  M.)  MilUr's  Dale,  the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to 
Buxton  (p.  377).  We  here  enter  the  romantic  "^Valley  of  the  Wye, 
and  the  scenery  between  this  point  and  Matlock  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive on  the  line  (best  views  to  the  left).  Two  tunnels.  623/4  M. 
Monsal  Dale.  Beyond  the  Longstoru  Tunnd  we  reach  (66^2  M.) 
Bakewell  (p.  374).  Tunnel.  70  M.  Bowsley  (Peacock),  the  nearest 
station  for  Haddon  Hall  and  Ghat8Worth(see  p.  375;  omnibuses  Is.). 
Beyond  Rowsley  the  Wye  flows  into  the  Derwent,  the  broad  valley 
of  which,  here  called  Darley  Dale,  we  now  follow.  721/4  M.  DarUy, 
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Beyond  (74^4  M.)  Matlock  Bridge  the  train  passes  tluough  the 
High  Tor  Tunnel  and  reaches  (767?  M.)  Matloek  Bath  (see  p.  372). 

Beyond  Matlock  the  train  threads  another  long  taunel.  IQ^/^M, 
Cfom/ord  (•Greyhound,  plain,  R.  &  A.  3«.),  the  'cradle  of  the  cotton 
manufacture';  the  Tillage  and  Willersley  Castle^  the  seat  of  the 
Arkwright  family,  lie  about  Vs  ^>  ^o  ^^^  right.  It  was  here  that 
Richard  Arkwright  (p.  380)  built  his  first  cotton-mill  in  1770.  — 
79  M.  Whatsiandwell  Bridge;  81  M.  Ambergate  (Hurt  Arms),  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Che&terfleld  (p.  409)  and  Sheffield  (p.  366) 
and  to  Mansfield  (p.  437)  vik  Sutton  Junction,  —  84  M.  Belper 
(Lion),  a  small  hosiery  and  cotton  manufacturing  town  with  10,420 
inhabitants.  —  86  M.  Duffield^  with  the  remains  of  a  fine  Norman 
castle  (11th  cent.),  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (8V2  M.)  Wirksworih. 

We  now  quit  the  hilly  district  and  enter  the  wide  plain  of 
Central  England.  The  town  of  Derby  soon  comes  into  sight  on  the 
right,  before  entering  the  station  of  which  we  cross  the  Derwent 
Canal  and  the  Derwent. 

9IV2M.  Derby.  —  Hotels.  *Midlani>,  at  the  Midland  Railway  Station, 
1  H.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  R.  &  A.  4«.;  «8t.  Jambs's,  central, 
B.  &  A.  is. ;  KoTAL \  Bell;  Wood's  Tbmpsbanob.  —  Bail.  R4fresJuni.  Rooms. 

Tramways  run  from  the  centre  of  the  town  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Midland  Station  (fare  id.)  on  the  E.,  to  the  Great  Northern 
8tatio»  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  Taxious  other  pointa  in  the  suburbs. 

Oab  Is.  per  mile;  from  the  Midland  Station  into  the  town  Is.  Qd. 

Theatre  in  Babington  Lane. 

Derby,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire,  with  94,146  inhab.,  lies 
on  the  Derwent,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Roman  Derventio, 

William  the  Conqueror  presented  the  town  and  its  environs  to  his 
natural  son,  ^Peveril  of  the  Peak";  but  the  last  relics  of  the  castle  erected 
by  the  latter  are  said  to  have  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1745  Derby  was  the  most  southerly  point  reached  by  Charles  Stuart 
and  his  Highlanders  in  their  attempted  march  to  London.  —  Samuel 
Richardson  (1689-1761),  the  author  of  ^Clarissa  Harlowe';  Jos^h  Wright 
(1734-97;  'Wright  of  Derby'),  the  painter;  Button  (d.  1815),  the  topo- 
grapher; and  Herbert  Spencer  were  bom  at  Derby.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin 
wrote  many  of  his  works  at  Derby ,  and  died,  here  in  1803.  —  Derby  is 
said  to  be  the  Stoniton  of  'Adam  Bede',  and  the  County  Hall  in  St.  Mary's 
Gate  the  scene  of  poor  Hetty's  trial.  —  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery, 
elastic  fabrics ,  cotton ,  iron ,  porcelain ,  and  ornaments  of  Derbyshire 
spar  is  briskly  prosecuted  here.  The  first  silk-mill  (now  pulled  down)  in 
England  was  erected  at  Derby  in  1718  on  an  island  in  the  Derwent.  The 
extensive  works  of  the  Midland  Railway  (visitors  admitted)  cover  over 
400  acres  and  employ  13,000  men. 

Starting  from  Victoria  St. ,  in  the  centre  of  the  town ,  we 
proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Wardwick,  in  which  is  the  building 
containing  the  Museum  ^  Library  (daily,  except  Wed.,  10-9)  and 
the  Corporation  Art  Oallery  (Wed.  6d.;  Tues.  free;  other  week- 
days 10-9,  Id.),  to  the  Fbiab  Gate  ,  the  broadest  and  best-built 
street  in  the  town.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  modernized 
St.  Werburgh't  Church ,  the  register  of  which  contains  the  entry  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  mamage  in  1735.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
pass  through  Cheapside  into  Sadler  Oate,  leading  to  the  Mabsbt 
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Place,  with  the  Tovm  Hall,  The  Iron  Oate,  opposite  the  Town 
Hall,  leads  N.  to  All  Saints'  Cimrch,  with  a  fine  Ferp.  Tower 
(175  ft.  high)  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  architectural  glory  of  the 
town,  to  which  an  incongruous  body  has  been  added. 

The  interior  contains  monuments  by  Roubiliac,  Cbantrey,  and  Nol- 
lekens;  an  almost  unique  wooden  effigy  of  an  abbot-,  a  curious  incised 
slab  with  the  figure  of  an  abbot ^  a  fine  iron  chancel-screen;  and  the 
monument  of  Bess  of  Hardmeh  (p.  409  ^  by  the  S.  wall).  Doles  of  bread 
are  distributed  here  and  at  St.  Werburgh's  after  the  morning  service. 

A  little  farther  to  the  N.,  at  the  end  of  Queen  St,,  is  the  lofty 
tapering  spire  of  8t,  AUcmun^s  (205  ft.),  a  modern  edifice,  behind 
which  is  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  of  8t,  Mary,  by  Pugin  (good  in- 
terior). —  From  this  point  we  descend  Bridge  Gate  to  the  right 
to  8t.  Marys  Bridge^  with  the  interesting  little  chapel  of  8t,  Mary^ 
on-ihe-Bridge  (14th  cent). 

The  Arboretum^  a  well  laid  out  park,  i/s  ^-  *o  the  S.W.  of  the  Kid- 
land  Station  (tramway  via  Osmaston  St.),  contains  a  curious  headless 
cross,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pay- table  between  the  townsmen  and 
peasants  during  the  plague  of  1665.  On  the  way  we  past  the  iry-clad 
church  of  St.  Peter  (14th  cent.).  In  Osmaston  St.  are  the  *Shote  Roitms  of  the 
Derby  Crmen  Porcelain  Co.  —  Derby  Orammar  School  was  founded  in  liflO. 

Derby  is  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  to  Ghatsworth 
and  the  Peak  (comp.  B.  46).  Among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  Locko  Park^  with  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, including  specimens  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Ghirlandajo,  Bubens,  Hol- 
bein, etc.;  Cfutddesden,  IVsM.  to  theE.;  ElvasUm  Custle,  4M.  to  theS.E.; 
and  Duf/teld  (p.  867). 

The  two  principal  lines  of  the  Midland  Railway  part  company  at 
Derby,  the  one  running  to  the  S.W.  to  Burton  (p.  189),  Birmingham  (p.  258), 
Worcester  Q>.  184),  and  Gloucester  (p.  170),  while  the  other  runs  S.E, 
to  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  London  (see  below).  —  Alton  Towers  (p.  902) 
may  be  reached  from  Derby  via  Uttoxeter  in  1  hr. 

Beyond  Derby  the  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and 
joins  the  London  and  Scotland  trunk-line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  (101  M.)  Trent  Junction  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Soar  and  the  TrerU,  whence  the  branch-line  to  Not- 
tingham diverges  (p.  4BS).  The  line  turns  to  the  S.,  crosses  the 
Trent  and  the  Soar,  and  enters  Leicestershire,  celebrated  for  its 
short-horned  cattle,  its  sheep^  and  its  hunters.  —  IO71/3  M.  Lough- 
borough (Bull's  Head),  a  town  with  21,000  inhab.,  who  make  lace 
and  hosiery.  It  contains  a  good  cruciform  church,  restored  by  Scott, 
and  a  large  bell- foundry,  where  the  'Great  Paul'  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral was  cast  in  1882.  To  the  right  are  the  heights  of  Chamwood 
Forest,  culminating  in  Bardon  Hill  (902  ft.).  The  train  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Soar.  About  1 M.  to  the  S.W.  (right)  of  (109 1/2  M.) 
Barrow-on-Soar  lies  Quomdon^  headquarters  of  the  well-known 
Quom  Hunt,  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Mount  Sorrel,  with  granite 
quarries.  — 115  M.  iSy^ton,  junction  for  Melton  Mowbray,  see  p.  360. 

120  M.  Ldicester.  —  Hotels.  Botxi.;  Bell,  Stag  A  Phsabaxt, 
Humberstone  Gate^  Wsllinckton;  Whitk  BUst)  Blus  Lioh^  Wtvkjih 
Tkmpsrangb. 

Tramways  (Id.,  2d.)  run  from  the  Olock  Tower  (p.  359)  throng  the 
principal  streeta  to  the  various  enburbB. 
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Opera  Houae,  Silver  St.  \  Theatre  Soyal,  Horsefair  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Joint  Midland  &  L,  N.  W.  Station,  near  the  centre 
of  the  townv  O,  Jf.  B.  Station,  Belgrave  Boad,  to  the  'S. 

Leicester,  the  county-town  of  LeicestersMre,  is  an  ancient  plaoe 
with  200,000  inhab.  (1897),  situated  on  the  river  Soar,  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  stocking-manufacture,  and  the  making  of 
hoots  and  elastic  fabrics  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  original  foundation  of  Leicester  to  King  Lear, 
and  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Koman  Ratat,  of  which 
several  interesting  relics  are  preserved.  Fourteen  Roman  pavements  have 
been  unearthed  in  the  town;  and3H.  to  the  N.,  on  the  Fosse  Way,  which 
ran  through  Leicester,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Roman  milestones  found  in 
Great  Britain  was  discovered  (now  in  the  Museum,  p.  360).  Leicester  was 
the  seat  of  a  mint  from  the  reign  of  Athelstane  to  that  of  Henry  II. 
Richard  lU.  spent  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (p.  860)  in  the 
Blue  Boar  Inn  at  Leicester,  now  demolished,  and  his  body  was  brought 
back  here  for  burial.  His  stone  coffin  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
used  as  a  horse-trough  for  the  inn.  A  building  near  the  Bow  Bridge  (see 
below),  bears  the  inscription:  *Kear  this  spot  lie  the  remains  of  Richard  III., 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  1485.*  In  the  Civil  War  Leicester  held  out 
for  the  Parliament,  ^nd  was  taken  in  1642  by  Prince  Rupert.  Leicester 
was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Cooper  (1805-92) ,  the  Chartist,  and  of  Thomas 
•  Cook  (1808),  founder  of  *Cook's  Tours'. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  Intersection  of  the  five  main 
streets,  is  a  handsome  Memorial  Crost  or  Clock  Tower,  erected  in 
1868,  with  effigies  of  Simon  deMontfort,  Sir  T.White,  Aid.  Newton, 
and  "William  of  Wyggestone,  four  benefactors  of  Leicester.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  W.,  through  High  St. ,  we  pass  the  ^ Brick  Tower\  a  quaint 
Elizabethan  dwelling,  and  reach  8t,  Nicholas,  an  ancient  church, 
with  some  massive  Norman  masonry  in  the  interior  and  thin  Roman 
bricks  in  the  clerestory.  On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  so-called 
Jewry  Wall,  the  chief  Roman  relic  in  Leicester. 

This  wall  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  formerly 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  town.  It  is  composed  of  rubble  and  Roman 
bricks,  and  is  75  n.  long  and  about  20  ft.  high.  On  the  E.  side  are  four 
large  archways;  the  W.  side  is  concealed.  —  Farther  to  the  W.  is  the 
Wsst  Bridge  over  the  Soar,  beyond  which  is  Bote  Bridge  (see  above),  over 
an  arm  of  the  river.  Adjacent  is  an  interesting  Roman  pavement. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Nicholas,  reached  through  Harvey  Lane,  is  the 
•site  of  the  old  Castle  of  Leicester,  built  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Montfort,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  of  which  nothing  remains  except  the 
modernised  Oreat  Hall,  now  used  for  the  county-assizes.  Adjacent 
.  is  a  large  earthwork  called  the  Mount  or  Castle  View,  on  which  the 
castle-donjon  or  keep  formerly  stood  (entrance  through  the  yard 
of  a  public -house).  To  the  S.  of  the  Mount  is  Trinity  Hospital, 
founded  in  1531.  Close  to  the  castle,  of  which  it  formed  the 
chapel,  is  the  *Church  of  St,  Mary  de  Castro,  an  interesting  old 
building,  exhibiting  specimens  of  all  the  architectural  styles  from 
Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 

The  archway  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  Nbwabk  (i.e.  the  new  work), 
originally  an  addition  to  the  castle,  from  which  another  old  gate  (re- 
stored), adjoining  the  Militia  Barracks,  opens  into  Oxford  St. 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Memorial  Tower  is  the  Maakbt  Plaob,  con- 
taiuing  the  Market  House^  with  a  curious  outside-staircase  in  front. 

—  In  Horsefair  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  market,  are  the  Mur^icipal  Build- 
ings, with  a  clock- tower  145  ft.  high.  —  At  the  end  of  Horsefair 
St.  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Market  St.  and  cross  Belvoir  St.  into  King 
St.  To  the  left  diverges  the  New  Walk,  leading  to  the  Municipal 
Museum^  which  contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  and  other  an- 
tiquities, etc.  The  Art  OaUery,  Hastings  St.,  contains  a  fine  work 
by  (?.  F.  WatU  (*Fata  Morgana'),  two  yiews  of  Venice  by  J.  M.  TT. 
!ZWn«r,  etc. 

Farther  to  the  S.,  In  De  Montfort  Sq.,  is  a  Statue  o/  Robert  Hall 
(1764>i831),  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  lived  at  Leicester  for  many  years. 

From  the  Memorial  Cross,  Church  Gate  leads  N.  to  8t,  Marga- 
ret's Churchy  with  a  Perp.  tower. — The  old  TownHaU  contains  some 
fine  carving  (Mayor's  Parlour).  —  Wyggestone's  Hospital  (p.  359), 
founded  in  1513  for  25  men  and  women,  now  occupies  buildings  in 
the  Hinckley  Road ;  the  charity  also  supports  several  schools. 

About  ^4  ^*  to  the  X.  of  the  town  are  the  insignificant  but  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  Leicester  Abbey,  dedicated  to  *St.  Mary  of  the  Meadows^ 
where  Cardinal  WoUey  died  in  1530.  The  abbey  was  erected  in  the  12tli 
cent,  but  the  remaining  ruins,  except  the  gateway  in  the  E.  wall,  date 
only  from  the  16th  century.  (The  entrance  is  on  the  X.  side  of  the 
enclosure.)  A  house  has  been  built  with  part  of  the  old  materials.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  abbey  is  to  follow  the  Belgrave  Road 
to  the  (»/4  M.)  0.  N.  R.  Station  (tramway  Id.),  whence  the  Abbey  Park 
Boad  leads  "S.  to  the  (i/s  M.)  abbey-enclosure.  To  the  left  lies  the  *uiMey 
Park,  with  its  pretty  flower-beds,  opened  in  1882. 

About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Leicester  is  Bradgrate  Park  (open  to 
the  public),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  with  a  fine  avenue  of 
chestnuts;  the  old  house,  now  in  ruins,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  (1535-54),  whose  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Barons  Grey  of  Groby,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
at  Bradgate  Park  that  Roger  Ascham  found  his  former  pupil  immersed  in 
Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  hunting  in  Chamwood  Forest. 

—  Nearly  2  M.  farther  on  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Ulvencroft  Priory. 

—  An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Leicester  to  Bardon  Hill, 
12  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  most  easily  reached  by  railway  (see  below). 
*Bardon  Hill  (902  ft.)  lies  almost  exacUy  in  the  centre  of  England  and 
commands  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

Fbom  Leicester  to  Melton  Mowbsat,  151/8  M.  railway  in  22-40  min. 
(fares  2«.,  Is.  2iM).  —  5  M.  Syiton,  About  3  M.  to  the  X.W.  is  Rothley 
Temple,  where  Lord  Hacaulay  (1800-1859)  was  bom  ^  and  2  M.  to  the  K.E. 
is  Queniborough  Hall,  said  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  oecapied 
by  Prince  Rupert  before  the  siege  of  Leicester  in  1642.  —  15Vs  H.  Melton 
Kowbray  (Harborough;  Oeorge;  Bell),  a  small  town  with  6392  Inht-b.,  and 
the  metropolis  of  fox-hunting  in  the  Midlands ,  with  numerous  hunting- 
boxes  and  extensive  stabling.  In  winter  It  is  crowded  with  sportsmen. 
Melton  Mowbray  is  also  famous  for  its  pork-pies  and  Stilton  cheese.   The 

Sarish-church  is  a  fine  £.£.  edifice,  with  Dec.  details.  Beyond  Helton 
[owbray  the  line  goes  on  via  Saxby  and  Stamford  to  Pet9ri>or<^ugh  (see  p.  869). 
Feom  Leioesteb  to  Bueton  ,  30V2  M.,  railway  in  l-l»/»  hr.  (fares  It. 
Id.,  2s.  6V2<2.).  ->  141/sM.  Bardm  Station  lies  1  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Bardon 
Hill  (see  above).  Adjacent,  but  rather  nearer  Coalville,  the  following 
station,  is  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  the  only 
*mitred  abbey'  in  England,  built  by  Pugin  the  Elder.  From  (16  M.)  Coah 
ville  a  branch  diverges  to  Nuneaton  ^.  366).  passing  Market  Moetterth, 
near  which,  in  1485,  Richard  III.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Henry,  Earl 
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of  Sichmond.  —  21  H.  Askby-do-lii-Zoaeh  (Royal;  (2«eM'«  Head)^  a  pros- 
perous msnafacturing  town  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  coal-field.  The 
old  Oatile.  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-83)  and  now  in  ruins, 
gave  a  night^s  lodging  to  Mary  Stuart  in  1569,  but  is,  perhaps,  more 
familiar  from  the  rdle  It  plays  in  *lTanhoe\  The  old  Oiureh  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  CounUts  of  Huntingdon,  Wesley's  friend,  and  a  curious 
'finger- pillory'  for  disturbers  of  divine  service.  The  Jvanhoo  Mineral 
Bath$  attraet  numerous  patientt.  Vear  Ashby  are  the  romantic  ruins  of 
Grace  Dieu  Nunnery.  —  BOVs  M.  Burton,  see  p.  189. 

From  (124  M.)  Wigston  branch-lines  diverge  to  Nuneaton  and 
Birmingham  (p.  268),  and  to  Rugby  (p.  266). 

136  M.  Market  Harborongh  (Angel;  Three  Swans;  Peacock) j 
another  great  bunting-centre,  is  a  small  town  with  5870  inhabitants. 

The  Church  Is  a  fine  Perp.  structure  of  the  14- 15th  cent.,  with  a 
*broaeV  spire  (see  Introd.).  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  In  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  itself  is  probably  of  Boman  origin.  Charles  I. 
had  his  headquarters  here  before  the  battle  of  Naseby  (1646),  and  the 
house  in  which  he  slept  is  still  pointed  out.  JTaeeby,  lies  7  H.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Market  Harborough  branch-lines  radiate  to  Rugby  (p.  256), 
Nottingham  (p.  438),  and  to  (14  M.)  Beaton^  the  junction  for  Uppingham^ 
with  a  well  known  public  school,  and  for  Stamford  (p.  869)  and  Peter- 
borough (p.  869). 

147  M.  Kettering  (Royal;  Oeorge),  a  town  of  19,454  inhab., 
with  an  interesting  late-Perp.  church.  In  a  house  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town  is  the  room  in  which  the  first  missionary  meeting  in  Eng- 
land was  held  in  1792  by  Andrew  Fuller  and  a  few  other  Baptists. 

Fkom  Kbttbbino  to  Hdntinodon  and  Cahbbidob,  48  M.,  railway  in 

2  hrs.  (fares  St.  6(1.,  8«.  9Vtd.).  —  9  M.  Threg^eton,  from  which  a  visit  may  be 

Said  to  the  architecturally. interesting  churches  of  O/s  M.)  leUp  and  (2Vs  M.) 
owick  (monuments  and  stained  glass)  and  also  to  (IV4  M.)  Drayton,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  mediae val  manor  (15th  cent.).  At  (iV/t  M.)  KinUrolton 
is  a  fine  old  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  containing  a 
collection  of  paintings  {  Catherine  of  Aragon  died  here  in  1536.  —  28  M. 
Huntingdon,  and  thence  to  (48  M.)  Cambridge,  see  pp.  370,  871. 

Fbok  Kbttbbiko  to  Oakham  and  Kottinghak,  52  M.,  railway  in 
1.21/2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  iOd.,  4«.  Sytd.}.  This  line  forma  an  alternative  route 
for  some  of  the  Midland  expresses  to  the  K.  —  18  M.  Manton,  junction  of 
a  line  to  Peterborough  (p.  369).  —  22  M.  Oakham  (George,'  Crown),  the 
eonnty-town  of  Rutland,  with  3540  inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  Iforman 
hall  (now  a  court-room)  of  the  old  Cattle  (p.  xxxix)  are  covered  with  horse- 
shoes, given,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  by  kings,  queens,  and 
peers  who  passed  through  the  town.  Among  them  are  those  ffiven  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  —  29i/t  M.  Saxby, 
junction  of  a  line  to  Bourn  (p.  869)  and  Stamford  (p.  369).  —  33 Va  M.  Melton 
Mowbray,  see  p.  860.  —  52  M.  yottingham,  tee  p.  438.  The  line  rejoins 
the  main  line  at  Trowell,  near  IlketUm  (p.  409). 

The  train  follows  the  Ise,  passing  through  beds  of  Northampton 
iron-stone.  At  (I541/2  M.)  Wellingborough  (Hind;  Angel),  a  town 
with  15,000  inhab.  and  a  tasteful  church,  we  cross  the  L.  N.  W. 
line  firom  Peterborough  (p.  369)  to  Northampton  (p.  265).    Eeton, 

3  M.  from  Wellingborough,  was  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's father.  Benjamin  Franklin  Tisited  the  house  in  1758.  The 
train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  winding  Ouse,  which  we  cross 
six  times  before  reaching  Bedford.  Beyond  (167  M.)  Oakley  diverges 
the  Midland  branch  to  Northampton  (p.  255).  To  the  left  rises  the 
Saxon  tower  of  the  church  of  CUtpham. 
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170  M.  Bedford.  —  Hotels.  "Swan,  on  the  river,  at  the  S.  end  of  High 
St.,  R.  &  A.  4«.  Qd.t  Bed  Lion,  High  St.,  well  spoken  of;  Obobok; 
Clarence,  unpretending;  Temperance,  at  the  Midland  Station. 

Bailway  Stationt.  The  station  of  the  Midlqnd  Railway  is  on  the  W., 
the  L.N.  W.  Station  on  the  8.E.  side  of  the  town. 

Bedfordy  the  county-town  of  BedfordsWre  and  the  place  from 
which  a  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  takes  his  title,  is  a  quiet 
agricultural  town  with  28,000  inhah.,  on  the  Ouse. 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Camden,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Bed- 
ford is  ^more  eminent  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and' antiquity 
than  anything  of  beauty  or  stateliness\  Its  site  seems  to  have  heen  oc- 
cupied before  the  Boman  period,  and  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
Saxon  Bedieanford.  In  the  iith  cent,  a  Norman  castle  was  erected  here 
to  command  the  ford,  and  its  important  situation  involved  it  in  most  of 
the  internal  struggles  of  England.  The  last  siege  it  underwent  was  in 
1224,  when  Henry  HI.  captured  the  town  and  razed  the  eastle. 

From  the  Midland  Station,  near  which  are  Howard^a  Britannia 
Iron  Works  (reaping-machines,  etc.),  the  Midland  Road  leads  in 
10  min.  to  the  High  Street,  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Near  the 
bridge  at  its  W.  end  is  the  site  of  the  old  Caitle  (no  admission), 
marked  hy  an  artificial  circular  mound,  15  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  in 
diameter.    A  pleasant  walk  may  he  taken  on  the  Embankment. 

To  most  visitors  the  chief  interest  of  Bedford  will  probably 
centre  in  its  reminiscences  of  John  Bunyan  (1628-88 ;  see  below 
and  p.  363).  The  Bunyan  Meeting  occupies  the  site  of  the  building 
in  which  he  preached,  and  the  vestry  contains  a  chair  which  be- 
longed to  him  and  a  door  from  Bedford  Gaol. 

The  chapel  waa  adorned  in  1876  with  a  pair  of  handsome  bironse  doors, 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  containing  ten  reliefs  from  the  *PiIgThn''B 
Progress\  In  the  pos^iession  of  the  minister  of  the  Meeting  are  Bunyan^s 
cabinet,  staff,  jug,  and  will  (in  his  own  handwriting ;  also  versions  of  the 
^Pilgrim's  Progress'  in  70^  languages  and  dialects.  The  LUtrmry  4k  Seien- 
ti/le  Insittute,  in  Harpur  St.,  possesses  Bunyan's  copy  of  Foze's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. On  St.  Peter's  Oreen,  at  the  end  of  the  High  St.,  is  a  bronse  /SUOue 
of  Bunyan,  by  Boehm,  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bunyan  was  confined  for  12  years  (1660-72)  in  the  old  eounty*gaol, 
which  stood  on  the  now  vacant  space  in  High  St.,  at  the  comer  of  Silver 
St.,  and  was  taken  down  in  1801.  It  was,  however,  during  a  subsequent 
imprisonment  of  six  months  in  1675-76  that  he  wrote  the  'Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress". This  was  in  the  town-gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge,  which  was  removed 
in  1765.  The  offence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  is  described  in  his  in- 
dictment as  'devilishly  and  perniciously  abataining  from  coming  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  for  being  s  common  upholder  of  several  unlaw- 
ful meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  the  kingdom^  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  Sovereign 
lord  the  king\  His  treatment  between  the  autumn  assizes  of  1661  and  the 
spring  assizes  of  1662  was  very  lenient,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  time  his 
confinement  was  somewhat  rigorous. 

Among  the  churches  of  Bedford  the  most  Important  is  that  of 
St,  PauCa,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  practically  rebuilt  in  1879. 
—  The  venerable  church  ot  St.  Peter,  at  the  £.  end  of  High  St., 
possesses  a  fine  Norman  doorway  and  some  ancient  stained-glass 
windows.  The  tower  contains  some  Saxon  work.  —  St,  Mary*9  also 
has  some  Saxon  work  and  a  Nonnan  tower.  —  A  statue  of  John 
Howard  (p.  363)  embellishes  one  of  the  squares. 
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Few  towns  of  the  size  of  Bedford  can  compete  with  it  in  the  number 
and  extent  of  its  schools  and  charities,  and  with  one-fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion under  tuition  it  may  fairly  be  called  the  'metropolis  of  schools'. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Harpur  (d.  i^74),  at 
one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  presented  to  his  native  town  some 
land  in  Holborn,  which  has  increased  in  value  from  402.  to  npwards  of 
15,0001.  a  year.  The  principal  schools  are  Bedford  Grammar  Bchool,  one 
of  the  leading  public  schools  of  England  (800  pupils),  in  an  iinposing  new 
building  opened  in  1891,  in  De  Parys  Avenue;  the  Uodern  School  (660 
pupils),  in  Harpur  St. ;  the  High  School  for  Girls  (500  pupils),  in  Bromham 
Road;  and  the  Modern  Bchool  for  Girls,  in  St.  Paul's  Square. 

The  Ouse  is  a  capital  river  for  boating  (boats  for  hire  at  the  Embank- 
ment), and  Ghetham,  the  well-known  boat-builder,  has  his  yard  at  Bedford. 
An  illuminated  Siver  Fete  is  held  here  in  summer. 

Environs.  About  1  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  EUtow, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  1628,  still  containing  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived  after  his  marriage.     To  reach  it  we  cross  the  bridge  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  High  Street,  and  at  the  (1/2  MO  bridge  over  the  rail- 
way turn  to  the  right  (road  to  Luton).    Bunyan's  cottage,  indicated  by  a 
notice,  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  right.    The  church,  an  interesting  build- 
ing, partly  in  the  Xorman  and  partly  in  the  E.  E.  style,  with  a  massive 
detached  tower  (Perp.),  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  (founded  1078), 
of  which  a  few  scanty  ruins  still  remain.    The  keys  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
*(fee),  next  door  to  the  Swan  Inn.    Bunyan  was  wont  to  practise  the  art 
-of  bell-ringing  in  'the  tower,  and  the  sacristan  does  not  hesitate  to  point  -  ^ 
out  the  very  bell  that  he  used  to  ring,  showing  the  grooves  worn  by  the       y 
rope  in  the  stone  archway  under  which  Bunyan  stood,   in  dread  lest  the 
bell  should  fall  upon  him.    Two  memorial-windows  have  been  erected /<.jj^ 
to  Bunyan,  with  scenes  from  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  and  the  'Holy  War\ 
Even   the  unpretending  village-green,   with  it    curious    old  Moot  Sail, 
acquires  interest  when  we  remember  Bunyan's  account    of   the  sudden     ^ 
awakening  of  his  conscience  while  he  was  playing  tip-cat  here  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  —  To  Cardington^  see  below.  . 

Fkom  Bbdfokd  to  Nosthampton,  21  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  40  min.  ^ 
(fares  2».  lid.,  is.  9d.). —  11 M.  Olney  (Bull),  where  the  poet  Cowper  resided 
with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  1768-1800  and  wrote  many  of  his  poems.  The  so-called  *' 
*01ney  Hymns'  were  the  joint  production  of  Cowper  and  his  friend  John 
Kewton,  vicar  of  the  parish,  whose  remains  were  transferred  from  London 
to  Olney  churchyard  in  1893.  The  house  in  which  the  poet  lived,  at  the 
corner  of  the  market-place,  still  exists.  —  21  M.  Northampton,  see  p.  256. 

From  Bbdpobd  to  Cahbsidge,  29  M. ,  L.1?.W.R.  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares 
.5s.,  8«.  id.,  2«.  dVad.).  At  (8  M.)  Sandy,  the  Roman  Salinae,  this  line  inter- 
sects the  main  G.  U.  R.  line  (comp.  p.  371),  —  29  M.  Cambridge,  see  p.  440. 

Fbom  Bsdfobd  to  Hitchin,  16  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  74  hr.  (fares 
2s.  2d.,  Is.  id.).  The  first  station  on  this  line  is  (2V2  M.)  Cardington,  where 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  lived  from  1758  till  his  death  in  1790. 
At  (16  M.)  Hitchin  we  reach  the  main  Une  of  the  G.  N.  R.  (p.  371). 

Fbom  Bedfoed  to  Bletchlet,  16  M.,  L.N.W.  railway  in  72-^/4  hr.  (2*.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  Is.  id.).  About  81/2  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  (12  M.)  Wdbvm  Sands  is  Woburn 
Abbey  (p.  254).  —  At  (15  M.)  Fenny  Stratford  the  train  crosses  Wailing  Street 
(p.  255),  the  Ouse,  and  the  Orand  Junction  Canal.  At  (16  M.)  BUtchley  we 
join  the  main  line  of  the  L.N.W.R.  (p.  254). 

The  Midland  Railway  crosses  the  Onse  and  continues  to  traverse 
a  flat  and  fertile  district.  At  (176  M.)  AmpthiU  we  pass  a  chain  of 
low  hills.  The  small  town  of  Ampthill  (King's  Arms;  White  Hart) 
lies  about  3/^  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station.  Before  reaching  the  latter 
the  line  passes  through  a  tunnel,  below  part  of  Ampthill  Park, 
which  is  famous  for  Its  venerable  oaks  and  Its  magnificent  avenue 
of  limes.  Ampthill  House ,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ,  lies  to 
the  left,  near  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel.    Close  by  Is  the  site  of 
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the  old  casfle  where  Catherine  of  Aragon  resided  during  her  trial 
(marked  hy  a  cross  with  an  inscription  by  Horace  Walpole). 

180 M.  Lutmi(Oeorge;  Bed  Lion),  ahnsy  townof  BO^OOOinhab., 
on  the  Lea  (Lea-town),  famous  for  its  mannfactnre  of  straw-hats. 
On  Monday  mornings  the  market  in  the  Straw-plait  Holla  is  some- 
times attended  by  2000  people.  The  parish-church,  with  its  fine 
embattled  tower,  possesses  a  chapel  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL 
(1422-61)  and  contains  a  curious  font. 

From  Luton  a  branch-line  runs  to  d  H.)  Duuttable  (p.  254)  and  (12  M.) 
Leighton  Buztard  (p.  264).  It  le  also  connected  by  a  short  branch  with 
llcU/ield,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (see  p.  871). 

Beyond  Luton  the  Midland  line  runs  for  some  distance  parallel 
with  the  G.N.  R.  line  to  Hatfield  (see  p.  371).  On  the  right  is  Luton 
Hoo  House ,  a  handsome  mansion  in  a  prettily-wooded  park  ,  with 
an  artificial  lake.  Beyond  (192  M.)  Chiltem  Oreen  the  line  crosses 
the  G.  N.  R.  and  passes  into  Hertfordshire.  Near  (194  M.)  Har- 
penden  is  the  well-known  experimental  scientific  farm  of  Botham- 
sted.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (8  M. )  Hemel  Hempttead  (p.  253). 

199  M.  St.  Albans  (Peahen;  Qeorge,  both  near  the  Abbey,  un- 
pretending) lies  a  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  site  of  Verulamiumy 
^  the  most  important  town  in  the  S.  of  England  during  the  Roman 
period,  of  which  the  fosse  and  fragments  of  the  walls  remain.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  St.  Alban,  a  Roman  soldier,  the  proto-martyr 
of  Christianity  in  our  island,  who  was  executed  here  in  A.D.  304. 
Holmhurst  Hill,  near  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  his  death.  The  Roman  town  fell  into  ruins  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  new  town  of  St.  Albans  began  to  spring  up 
after  795,  whenOfPall.,  King  of  Meroia,  founded  here,  in  memory 
of  St.  Alban,  the  magnificent  abbey,  of  which  the  fine  church  and  a 
large  square  gateway  are  now  the  only  remains.  Pop.  (1891)  12,895. 
^  The  *Abbej  Chnroh  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  at 
the  point  of  interseotion,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1877,  when  the 
new  episcopal  see  of  St  Albans  was  created.  It  measures  550  ft. 
in  length  (being  the  second  longest  church  in  England ,  coming 
after  Winchester) ,  by  175  ft.  in  breadth  across  the  transepts ;  the 
fine  Norman  Tower  is  145  ft.  high.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing building,  in  which  Roman  tiles  from  Yerulamium  were  freely 
made  use  of,  date  from  the  11th  cent.  (ca.  1080);  the  C&otr  was 
built  in  the  13th  cent  and  the  Lady  Ckapel  in  the  14th  oentary. 
An  extensiYe  restoration  of  the  building,  including  a  new  E.E.  W. 
Froniy  with  a  large  Deo.  window,  and  large  new  windows  in  the 
N.  and  S.  transepts,  has  been  completed  at  an  expense  of  i30,000(., 
by  Lord  Qrimthorpe,  who  acted  as  his  own  architect  without  con- 
spicuous success.  St  Albans,  320ft  aboTO  the  sea,  lies  higher 
than  any  other  English  cathedral.  See  Fronde's  *Ajuu1s  of  an 
English  Abbey*. 
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The  fine  Interior  (adm.  to  nave  free ;  to  E.  parts  of  the  church  Qd. ; 
tickets  from  the  verger)  hafl  recently  been  restored  with  great  care.    The 
Nayb,  the  longeat  Gothic  nave  in  the  world,  shows  a  curious  intermixture  ^ 
of  the  l^orman,  E.E.,  and  Dec.  stylea^  and  the  change  of  the  pitch  of 
the  vaulting  in  the  8.  aiele  has  a  singular  effect.    The  ^Stained  Qlais  Win-  ^ 
dows  in  the  N.  aisle  date  from  the  15th  century.    The  tainted  ceiling  of  • 
the  Choir  dates  from  the  end  of  Edward  III/s  reign  (1327-77),  that  of  the 
Chamcbl  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-61).    Some  traces  of  old  fresco- 
painting  have   also  been  discovered  in  the  N.   Tbansbpt.     The  Screen^ 
behind  the  altar  in  the  Pbsspttsrt  is  of  very  fine  mediaeval  workmanship, 
and  has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  with  statues.    Hany  of  the  chan- 
tries, or  mortuary  chapels  of  the  abbots,   and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.    The  splendid  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare  is  best  seen  from  the  H 
aisle  to   the  S.  of  the  presbytery.    In  the  Bainft  Chapel  are  the  tomb  of 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Oloncester  (d.  U47),   brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Alban.    In  the  N.   aisle  of  the  presbytery  are  parts  of  the 
shrine  of  at,  Amphibahu,    The  Lady  Chapbl  has  been  restored  with  great 
richness  and  provided  with  a  marble  floor. 

••*  The  Gate,  the  only  remnant  of  the  conventual  huildings  of  the 
alrbey,  stands  to  the  W.  of  the  chnrch.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Perp.  style.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  gaol,  and  is  now  a  school. 

The  Clarence  Park  Recreation  Ground^  presented  to  the  city  by 
Sir  J.  Blnndell  Maple,  was  opened  in  July,  1894. 

About  */4  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey  stands  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  which  is  interesting  as  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans,  who  died  at  Gorhambury 
House  here  in  1626.  The  monument  ('sic  sedebat')  is  by  Rysbrack.  To 
reach  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left  (W.)  on  leaving  the  cathedral  and 
descend  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ver,  The  .keys  are  kept  at  No.  13  St. 
Michaers  Cottages.  The  present  Oorhambwy  Souse,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Verulam,  IVx  V.  to  the  W.  of  St.  Michaers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  park,  and  contains  a  good  collection  of  portraits.  —  St.  Albans 
was  the  scene  of  two  of  the  numerous  battles  fought  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  The  scene  of  the  first,  which  ushered  in  the  contest,  and  took 
place  in  1456,  is  now  called  the  £^ey  Field;  the  other  was  fought  in  1461 
at  Barnard's  Heath,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  just  beyond  St.  Peter's  Church. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  St.  Albans  and  London  (fare  10s.). 

For  a  notice  of  the  remaining  stations ,  the  chief  of  which  is 
(212  M.)  Hendon,  see  Baedeker's  London.  The  handsome  station  of 
8t.  Pancras  in  (220  M.)  London  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

c.  Z^om  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Sheffield,  Orantham, 
and  Peterborough. 

238  M.  Bailwat  in  6  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  361).  At  first  we  travel 
by  the  Central  fMcmehester,  Sheffield,  A  Lincolnshire)  Railway,  which  runs 
in  connection  with  the  Greai  Northern  Railway  and  joins  it  at  Retford  (see 
p.  36Q).  Through-carriages  run  from  Liverpool  to  London.  —  The  express- 
trains  from  Manchester  to  (208  V.)  London  by  this  route  perform  the  journey 
in  41/4  hrs.  (fares  24«.  6d.,  16«.  ti^ltd.',  no  second  class). 

From  Liverpool  to  (25  M.)  Qlazehrook,  see  pp.  338,  337.  —  36  M. 
Chiadle  (White  Hart),  with  8252  inhab. ;  38  M.  Stockport,  see 
p.  345.  At  (43  M.)  Oodley  Junction  we  join  the  Manchester  line. 
The  train  now  enters  Longdendale,  an  elevated  moorland  district, 
flanked  with  Mils. 

Longdendale  is  filled  with  the  huge  reservoirs  of  the  Manchester  Water 
Works,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  6,000,000,000  gallons.  The  largest 
is  that  at  Woodhead  (p.  366),  holding  1,286,000,000  gallons. 
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48  M.  Dinting  J  where  the  Etherow  is  crossed  by  a  vladuet  136  ft. 
high,  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (1  M.)  Olossop  (Norfolk 
Arms ;  Howard  Arms),  a  town  with  22,400  Inhab.,  close  to  the  N. 
margin  of  the  Peak  (R.  46).  —  Beyond  (56 V2  M.)  Woodhead  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel  3  M.  long,  one  end  of  which  is  in  Cheshire 
and  the  other  in  Yorkshire.  At.  (6872  M.)  Dun  ford  Bridge  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Don,  which  it  follows  to  Sheffield. 

64  M.  Penistone  (Rose  ^  Crown ;  Rail,  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a 
small  town  with  2553  inhah.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hndders- 
field  (p.  345)  and  Barnsley,  —  Our  line  now  turns  to  the  S.  •  Beyond 
(68  M.)  Wortley  we  enter  Wharncliffe  Chase,  a  pretty,  wooded 
district.  The  hill  called  the  Dragon's  Den  takes  its  name  from  the 
tradition  that  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  was  slain  here.  Whameliffc 
Lodge  (left)  was  the  home  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

76  M.  Sheffield.  —  Ballway  Stotlons.  Victoria,  on  the  K.K.  side  of 
the  town,  close  to  the  Don,  for  the  G.  K.  B.  and  the  Manchester,  ShefBeld, 
&  Lincolnshire  Railway.  Midland,  in  Sheaf  St.,  at  the  8.E.  corner  of  the 
town,  for  the  Mid.  Railway.  —  Cab  from  either  station  into  the  towm,  is. 

HoteU.  ViCTOBiA,  connected  with  the  Victoria  Station ;  Whakncliffs, 
King  St. ;  Midland,  Midland  Station ;  Rotal.  Waingate,  opposite  the  Town 
Hall.  —  EiNo's  Head;  Angbl;  Maunchb;  Albany  Temferance. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal,  City  Theatre,  Tudor  St. ;  Alexandra  TheeUre, 
Blonk  St.)  £mpire  Theatre,  Pinstone  St. 

TT.  S.  Consul,  B.  R.  Bedle,  Esq,,  11  Bank  St.  —  Vice-COnsul,  F.  M.  Clark.Etq. 

Sheffield,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of  £ngland, 
with  324,243  inhah.,  lies  in  the  district  of  HaMamaWrc,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the  Sheaf. 
Though  itself  unprepossessing  and  smoke-hegrimed,  it  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  E.  hase  of  the  range  of  hills  forming  the  backbone 
of  England.  It  was  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  *one  of  the 
foulest  towns  of  England  in  the  most  charming  situation'. 

The  history  of  Sheffield  is  comparatively  uneventful,  and  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  doubtful.  At  the  Korman  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Earl 
Waltheof ,  the  ^last  of  the  Saxon  barons',  who  forfeited  his  head  by  an 
unsuccessful  rising  against  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Howards,  whose  representative,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  still  owns  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Mary,  Queen  01  Scots,  passed 
twelve  years  of  her  captivity  here  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  the  old  castle  in  which  part  of  that  time  was  spent  was  demolished 
in  the  Civil  War.  Sheffield  seems  to  have  early  acquired  a  reputation 
for  its  blade^,  and  the  Miller  in  the  ^Canterbury  Tales'  is  furnished  with 
a  'Sheffield  thwvtel  in  his  hose\  In  1736  its  population  was  only  14,106^ 
and  even  in  180i  it  did  not  exceed  45,000.  In  the  present  century  the  his- 
tory of  Sheffield  has  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Trades  Unionism. 

Sheffield  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  Cutlery,  Files,  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares^  Armour  Plates,  Steel  Quns,  Shells,  and  other  heavy  Iron 
and  Steel  Goods.  The  town  itself  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  factor- 
ies and  business-premises,  while  the  residential  suburbs  spread  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hlUs  on  every  side.  Few  visitors  to  Sheffield  will  fail  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  wonderful  mechanical  processes  that  may  here 
be  studied  to  perfection,  such  as  file  and  saw  grinding,  electro-plating, 
plate-rolling,  and  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  the  Besseoner  proeasa. 

Almost  the  only  interesting  public  building  is  •Bt.  Petox't 
Chnrch,  in  a  prominent  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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Originally  bating  from  the  14th  and  15th  cent.  (Dee.  and  Perp.),  the 
chnreh  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  at  rarions  times:  bnt  the 
last  restoration,  in  1876-80,  aimed  at  a  return  to  the  ancient  plan.  The 
Shrewsburf  Chapel  contains  monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  iu'- 
clnding  that  of  Queen  Mary's  gaoler  (see  p.  S60),  with  an  epitaph  by  Foxe. 

In  Ohuroh  St.,  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter's,  is  the  Cutlers*  Hall,  in 
the  Coiinthian  style,  containing  a  few  portzaits  and  busts. 

The  Cutlers'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1624,  and  the  office  of 
Master  Cutler  is  still  the  highest  honorary  dignity  that  the  townspeople 
have  to  bestow.  The  annual  Cutlers'  Feast,  held  on  the  first  Thurs.  in  Sept., 
is  used,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  for  a 'display  of  political  oratory. 
The  chief  privilege  of  the  company  is  the  right  of  granting  trade-marks. 

High  St.,  the  E.  piolongation  of  Church  St.,  leads  to  the  Makest 
PitACB,  with  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Market.  To  the  N.  are  the  Market 
Hall  and  the  Com  Exchaf%ge,  Adjacent,  at  the  corner  of  Castle  St., 
Is  the  old  Town  Hall.  The  handsome  new  Municipcd  BuUdingsXfot- 
maliy  opened  in  May,  1897)  are  situated  at  the  comer  of  Pinstone 
St.  and  Surrey  St.  —  The  Firth  College ^  at  the  comer  of  Bow  and 
Leopold  St.,  founded  in  1879,  is  open  to  both  sexes.  It  is  an  *  af- 
filiated college^  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  1  M.  from  St.  Peter's,  is  the  Weston 
Park,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Eberiezer  Elliot^  the 
^Com  Law  Rhymer',  bom  near  Sheffield  in  1781 .  Here  also  are  the 
Public  Museum  (open  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  &  Sat.  10-9 ;  on  Wed.  &  Thurs. 
10  till  dusk),  containing  antiquities  and  objects  illustrating  the 
local  manufactures,  and  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery  (open  on  ^un.  1-5; 
on  Mon.  &  Sat.  10-9;  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.  10-7;  in  winter 
closed  at  dusk),  opened  in  1887,  containing  modern  pictures. 

At  Heeky,  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  (railway,  omnibus,  or  tramway),  is  Meerebrook 
Hall,  acquired  by  the  town  in  1889,  which  now  contains  the  St.  .George's 
Museum,  founded  by  Buskin,  including  paintings  (one  by  Verrocchio), 
drawings  (Turner,  Buskin),  photographs,  casts,  minerals,  coins,  etc.  The 
grounds  are  now  a  public  park. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  Manor  House  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  where  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots,  spent  much  of  her 
time  during  the  12  years  she  was  in  charge  of  the  sixth  Earl.  —  A  little 
to  the  W.  is  Norfolk  Park,  from  which  we  return  to  the  centre  of  the 
town  by  the  }7orfolk  Bead,  passing  Shrewsbury  Hospital.  —  Visits  may  also 
be  paid  to  the  Botanical  Qardens,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  (member's 
order  necessary) ;  and  the  Cemetery^  with  the  grave  of  James  Montgomery, 
the  poet  (also  to  the  8.W.). 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  environs  of  Sheffield  are  Beaur 
chief  Abbey  (see  below)*,  Wharncliffe  Woods  (p.  866),  to  the  N.W.  (adm. 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  A  Sat.);  Worksop  and  the  Dukeries  (p.  368),  etc. 

Coaches  also  ran  to  Basloto  (see  p.  376)  and  other  points  in  the  dis- 
trict.  A  good  route  for  walkers  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rivelin  to  (18  M.) 
the  Snake  Inn,  and  crosses  thence  into  Edale  (comp.  p.  377). 

FsoH  Sheffield  to  Buxton,  32  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  IV3-IV2  ^^' 
(fsres  As,  2d.,  2s.  6d.)>  This  picturesque  route,  by  the  ^Dore  A  ChinUy 
Line\  traverses  the  Peak  (R  46).  —  IV2  M.  ffeeley,  see  above.  4  M. 
Beauebief^  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  Beauchief  Abbey  (12th  cent.).  Beyond 
(41/2  M.)  Bore  and  Totley  the  line  turns  to  the  W.,  passes  through  a  tun- 
BBl  8  M.  long,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Derwent.  —  9  M.  C/rindl^ord, 
2V«  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Eyam  (p.  376).  —  11  M.  ffath&rsage  (p.  376).  —  We 
now  quit  the  main  stream  and  follow  the  iToe  (p.  376),  to  (i3  M  )  Bamford 
and  (10  M.)  Hope  (p.  376),  the  station  for  Cast!eton  (p.  376)  and  Bradwell 
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—  Beyond  Hope  the  train  runs  between  Winn  BiU  (1690  ft.),  on  the  right, 
and  XoM  HiU  (1670  lt.)t  on  the  left,  and  enters  the  sequestered  Edale, 
20  H.  Edale  Station  (Inn)  is  a  conrenient  starting-point  for  a  yisit  to  Kin- 
der 8e<mt  (2060  ft.),  the  highest  part  of  the  Peak  (p.  877).  The  train  leaves 
Edale  by  the  Cowbum  Tunnel  (2  M.  long)  and  soon  reaches  a  Y,  the  right 
arm  of  which  leads  to  (26Vs  M.)  Chinley  (p.  866),  the  left  to  (26Vjs  M.) 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  (p.  877).    Thenee  to  (32  MT)  Buxton^  see  p.  377. 

Beyond  Sheffield  our  line  mns  towards  the  E. —  80^2 M.Wood- 
houte  Is  the  junction  for  Botherham  and  Chesterfield  (p.  409),  and 
(S9M,)8hireoak$  for  Mansfield,— 92  M.  WorkBopri'ton;  Royal),  an 
agricultural  town  with  12,734  inhab.,  manufactures  malt.  The  Church, 
a  Norman  building  with  later  alterations,  is  a  relic  of  an  old  priory. 

The  district  round  Worksop  Is  known  as  the  *Dukeries\  from  the 
number  of  ducal  residences  it  contains.  The  most  interesting  is  fTel- 
beck  Abbep,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  lies  4  M.  to  the 
8.  W.  It  IS  approached  by  a  tunnel  2  M.  long ,  leading  to  a  curious 
series  of  underground  apartments,  including  a  laree  library,  a  ball-room, 
a  picture-gallery  (with  good  paintings)^  and  a  riding-schooL  —  Worktop 
Manorj  adjoining  tbe  town  on  the  8. W.,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  New 
castle,  —  Clumber  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  lies  2>/«  M. 
to  the  S.E.  It  contains  a  good  collection  of  portraits.  The  grounds  are 
open  to  the  public  thrice  a  week.  —  Other  fine  country-houses  within 
access  are  Thore$bf  (Earl  Manvers)  and  Rufford  Ahboff  (Lord  Sayile).  All 
these  mansions  are  surrounded  with  finely-wooded  parks,  open  to  the 
public.  —  About  10  M.  to  the  8.  is  Sherwoad  Forest,  the  greenwood  home 
of  Bobin  Hood,  still  containing  many  fine  trees.  OllerUm  (Hop  Pole) 
affords  good  headquarters. 

At  (100  M.)  Retford  (White  Hait)  the  train  joins  the  main  line 
of  the  G.  N.  railway  and  turns  to  the  S. 

Ketford  is  also  the  junction  of  a  line  K.E.  to  CMntborough  (p.  437), 
Hull  (p.  43!^,  and  Grimsby  (p.  434)  ;  and  of  another  8.E.  to  Lincoln  cp.  434). 

The  region  now  traversed  is  famous  for  its  fruit-culture.  — 
118  M.  Kewark-oa- Trent  (Clinton  Arms;  Midland;  Saracen^ s 
Head',  Rail,  RfmU  Rooms),  an  old  town  with  14,457  inhab.  and 
large  breweries  and  plaster-of-Paris  works. 

The  old  Caetle,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  was  dismantled  after  sus- 
taining three  Aeges  in  the  Civil  War.  King  John  died  here  in  1216.  The 
Grounds  were  opened  as  a  public  garden  in  1889.  The  Parish  Chmreh,  a 
Perp.  edifice  with  a  lofty  spire,  contains  an  unusually  fine  brass.  —  Kewark 
is  the  junction  of  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  (see  &.  66)  and  of  a 
line  to  Melton  Mowbray  Cp*  360). 

At  (129  M.)  Barkstone  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Boston  (p.  437)  and  Lincoln  (p.  434). 

133  M.  Orantham  (Angel,  well  spoken  of;  Oeorge,  both  near 
the  church,  1/2  M.  from  the  station;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms)  Ib  a 
small  and  ancient  town  with  16,760  inhab.  and  large  iron-works. 
Its  principal  attraction  is  its  fine  church,  to  reach  which  we  turn 
to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station  (on  the  side  next  the  town). 
On  the  way  we  cross  8t  Peter's  Hill,  an  open  space  adorned  with  a 
statue  0t8irIsaacNewton(iH%-iTn),  who  wasbomat  IV^oo^fAorpe, 
7  M.  to  the  W.,  and  educated  at  Orantham  grammar -schooL  The 
*  Church  of  8t  Wulfram  is  a  handsome  structure,  mainly  in  the 
E.£.  style  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  quaint  and  interesting  gargoyles. 
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It  has  a  graceful  spire,  280  ft.  high,  and  contains  some  interest- 
ing monuments.    The  Library  contains  300  chained  volumes. 

The  Anffel  Inn  is  a  quaint  old  building,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templar  and  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  when  King  John  is  said 
to  have  held  a  court  here  (1213).  It  was  here,  too,  that  Bichard  III.  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Grantham  is  the  first  stopping-place  of  the  'Flying  Scotsman'  express 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  after  an  unbroken  run  of  105  M.  Lines  radiate 
hence  to  Nottingham^  Lincoln^  and  Boston  (via  8lea/ord). 

About  3  M.  to  the  K.  E.  is  Belton  Homey  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
with  some  good  paintings.  —  Behoir  Castle  (pron.  Beevor),  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  7  H.  to  the  W.,  contains  tapestry,  armour,  and  pictures. 

From  (150  M.)  Essendine  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Spalding  and  Boatonf  and  another  on  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Stamford. 

Stamford  (George;  Stamford  Arms)  is  an  ancient  town,  with  four  fine 
churches,  two  old  gateways,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  priory.  The 
^Stamford  Mercury'  was  the  earliest  English  newspaper  (1712).  About 
IVs  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Burghley  House  (open  11-5),  the  seat  of  the  Harquis 
of  Exeter,  a  fine  Renaissance  building,  with  some  good  paintings,  and 
carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  —  At  Bourn  (Angel;  Bull),  on  the  line  to 
Sleaford,  was  the  ancient  Saxon  camp, -in  which  'Hereward,  the  last  of 
the  English",  made  his  determined  stand  against  the  Conqueror. 

162  M.  Peterborough  {^Qreat  Northern  Hotel,  at  the  G.  N.  R. 
station^R.  &  A.  4«. ;  Grand,  B.  2«.-25.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  6d.,  well  spoken 
of;  Angel,  Bull^  in  the  town),  an  ancient  city  with  25,172  inhab., 
on  the  Nene.  To  reach  its  celebrated  cathedral  we  walk  straight  from 
the  station  towards  the  E. ,  passing  the  Church  of  St,  John  (lately 
restored),  with  a  16th  cent,  tower,  and  crossing  the  market-place. 

The  *Gathedral  is  one  of  the  most  Important  Norman  churches 
left  in  England,  though  the  first  glance  at  the  exterior  does  not 
seem  to  bear  out  this  assertion.  The  elaborate  and  somewhat  for- 
eign-looking *  West  Fa^adey  with  its  recessed  arches  (81  ft.  high), 
gables,  parvise,  and  sculptures,  is,  however,  a  later  addition  (ca. 
1220?),  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  screen  in  front  of  the  original  W. 
wall.  Its  restoration  was  begun  in  Jan.  1897.  The  cathedral  is 
471  ft.  long,  81  ft.  wide,  and  81  ft.  high ;  the  great  transept  is 
202  ft.  in  length,  and  the  N.W.  tower  188  ft.  high.  The  daily  ser- 
vices are  at  10  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  The  building,  now  being  restored, 
is  open  free  of  charge ;  adm.  to  the  tower  Qd. 

The  present  building  is  the  third  church  on  this  site.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  in  666,  as  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  MedesJmmstede,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  English  abbeys.  This  church  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  870-3.  The  second  was  founded  in  971  and  burned  down  in 
1116.  The  oldest  part  now  standing  is  the  choir,  consecrated  about  1140. 
The  great  transept  dates  from  115&-77,  the  late-Norman  nave  from  1177-93, 
a  nd  the  W.  transepts,  in  the  Transition  style,  from  1198-1200  (see  above). 
A  series  of  uniform  Dec.  windows  was  added  throughout  the  church  in 
the  14th  cent.,  and  the  retro-choir,  or  *New  Building',  is  a  Perp.  fan-vaulted 
structure  of  1438-1528.  The  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  flanking  turrets  of 
the  W.  facade  are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  periods.  The  N.W.  tower,  behind 
that  of  the  W.  front,  was  added  about  1265-70.  The  fine  central  tower, 
which  was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  place  of  the  Norman  lantern,  was 
condemned  as  unsafe  in  1883,  and  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr  Pearson.  Pe- 
terborough was  made  a  bishop's  see  in  1541. 

Babdsker's  Great  Britain.  4th  Edit.  24  / 
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From  the  market-place  we  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by  the  Wtilem 
Oateway,  dating  originally  from  1177-93;  to  the  left  is  the  chancel  of  the 
Becket  Chapel  (Dec.)t  ^ow  used  as  a  museum  of  natural  history.  We  then 
reach  a  spacious  court  in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral ,  with 
two  other  old  gateways,  that  on  the  right  leading  to  the  BUhop*$  Palaes^ 
that  on  the  left  to  the  Deanery  (the  old  Prior^s  Souse). 

The  *  Interior  gives  an  impression  of  unusual  lightness  for  Norman 
architecture.  In  1648  it  suffered  very  severely  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the 
Puritans,  who  destroyed  the  reredos,  the  fine  stained-glass  windows,  and 
most  of  the  monuments  and  sculptural  decoration.  In  the  course  of  the 
recent  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  apparently  solid  Norman  piers 
were  merely  shells  filled  with  rubble,  and  that  their  builders  had  strange- 
ly  neglected  to  go  down  to  the  solid  rock,  here  only  8-4  ft.  below  the 
original  foundations.  The  clerestory  qmd  triforium  of  the  Kayb  are  very 
important  in  size,  and  the  effect  produced  is  remarkably  good.  The  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  arches  of  the  central  tower 
were  changed  from  circular  to  pointed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
To  the  N.  of  the  W.  door  is  a  portrait  of  Old  Scarlett  (d.  1594),  the  sexton 
who  buried  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Hary  Stuart  (see  below) ;  to  the  8. 
is  the  ancient  Font.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  N.  Tbaksbpt  are  two  blocked- 
up  arches,  leading  to  the  site  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (1290),  of  which  little  re- 
mains. The  timber  roof  of  the  transepts  is  probably  the  earliest  of  the 
kind  in  England.  —  The  Ghoib  or  Pbesbtvert  has  an  apsidal  termination, 
which  is  still  in  situ,  standing  within  the  *new  building".  The  fine  roof 
is  of  the  Perp.  period.  In  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  the  grave  .of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon  (d.  1548)  \  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  8.  aisle 
is  a  slab  showing  the  former  resting-place  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (d.  1667), 
whose  remains  are  now  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Baedeker" s  Loudon^. 
The  monuments  of  both  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans;  but  a  tablet  to 
the  Scottish  Queen,  subscribed  for  by  ladies  in  England  bearing  the  Cbriatian 
name  of  Mary,  was  placed  near  her  former  grave  in  1896. 

On  the  S.  side  of  tbe  nave  are  tlie  extensive  ren^ains  of  the 
Cloisters,  the  Refectory,  and  other  monastic  buildings. 

About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Peterborough  is  MUton  Park.  —  The  inter- 
esting ruined  church  of  ^Crowland  Abbey  (12-16th  cent. ;  adm.  6(2.),  9Vi  H. 
to  the  N.  of  Peterborough,  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  or  by  train  to 
Peakirk  or  Eye  Green  (see  below),  each  about  5  M.  from  the  abbey.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Peterborough  to  Ca$ior,  Fotheringa^y 
and  Warmington  (see  p.  256). 

Fbom  Petebbobough  to  Bottom  Bbidgb,  26  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  3«.  lOd.,  2s.  i^/^d.).  The  first  station  is  {jo  If .)  Bye  Cfreen  (see  above). 
9  H.  Thomey,  with  a  ruined  abbey.  21  M.  Wiabeoh  (Rose  Js  Croten),  a  small 
town  on  the  J^ene,  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.E.B.  line  from  March  to 
Lynn.  —  28  H.  Sutton  Bridge.  Trains  from  Peterborough  ran  through  to 
(39  M.)  Lynn  (p.  450),  where  they  join  the  lines  for  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  etc 

From  Peterborough  to  Northampton,  see  p.  256}  to  Boston,  see  p.  487. 

Leaving  Peterborough,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  left.  We  now  traverse  the  flat  district  known  as  the  Fens.  From 
(169  M.)  Holme  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  £am4ey  (Anchor),  with 
a  few  relics  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.  About  2  M.  to  the  right  of  the 
line  is  Stilton,  which  has  given  its  name  to  a  well-known  cheese. 

17872  M.  Hantingdon  (Qeorge;  Fountain),  a  small  town  on 
the  Ouse,  with  4350  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  OUvet  Cromwell 
(1599-1668),  the  entry  of  whoso  birth  is  preserved  in  the  register 
of  St.  John's  Church.  The  Grammar  School  in  which  the  Proteotor 
was  educated  has  been  restored.  The  restored  churches  of  St  Maty 
and  All  Saints  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  poet  Cowper  (1731-1800) 
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liyed  at  Hantingdon  with  the  Unwins  in  1765-67.  To  the  right, 
near  the  station,  is  Hinchmghrookj  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
From  Huntingdon  a  joint  line  of  the  O.K.R.  and  O.E.R.  runs  E.  to 
(6  M.)  St.  lvB(Unieom)i  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  believed  tohaveheen 
a  Saxon  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a  Persian  saint,  St.  Ivo. 
Lines  radiate  hence  to  March  (Lyn»)y  Ely  (p.  448;  Norwich^  Yarmouth)^  and 
Cambridffs  (p.  440). 

186  M.  8t.  Neoi's  (Cross  Keys),  with  a  good  Perp.  church.  At 
(1931/2  M.)  Sandy  we  otobb  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Oxford  to  Cam- 
bridge (p.  363).  —  206  M.  Hitohin  (8un;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
a  thriving  little  country-town,  with  manufactories  of  lavender- 
water.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cambridge  and  Bedford  (comp. 
p.  363).  —  213  M.  Knebvforth^  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytton.  — 
220  M.  Hatfield  (Red  Lion ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  market- 
town  on  the  Lea,  with  a  large  church. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  in  a  beautiful  park ,  is  *Hatfteld 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  stately  Jacobean  mansion 
(1611),  containing  interesting  family-portraits  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
historical  MSS.  (visitors  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family).  There 
are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  original  palace  here,  built  in  the  12th  cent, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  a  royal  residence.  It  was  in  this 
older  house  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  t  and  a  fine  oak  in  the  Park  is  pointed  out  as  marking 
the  limits  of  the  walks  allowed  her  while  confined  here.  Charles  I.  was 
also  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Hatfield.  The  grounds  are  fine.  — 
About  2V2  M .  to  the  K.  of  Hatfield  is  Brocket  Hall,  successively  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Melbourne  (d.  1848)  and  Lord  Pahnerston  (d.  1866). 

From  Hatfield  lines  diverge  to  St.  Albans  (p.  864),  Luton  (p.  364),  and 
Hertford  (Saliebwy  Amu;  Dimsdale  Hotel),  on  the  Lea,  with  the  remains 
of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent,  and  one  of  the  ITth  cent.,  now  used  as  a 
school.  To  the  W.  of  Hertford  is  Panshanger,  the  seat  of  Earl  Cowper, 
with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.    Comp.  Baedeker's  London. 

231 V2  ^'  N^^  Southgate,  the  station  for  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 
Asylum,  the  extensive  buildings  of  which  lie  to  the  right. 
238  M.  London  (King's  Cross),  see  Baedeker^s  London. 

d.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vik  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham, 
and  Oxford. 
229  H.  Obbat  Wbbtbbh  Railway  in  6-8  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  861).  Through- 
trains  run  daily  by  this  route  ^  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  Hatton 
(p.  347)  for  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  248). 

The  different  sections  of  this  route  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. From  Liverpool  to  (16  V2  ^0  Chester,  see  R.  42 ;  from  Chester 
to  (42  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  40 ;  from  Shrewsbury  to  (42  M.)  Bir- 
mingham, see  R.  38;  from  Birmingham  to  (66  M.)  Oxford,  see 
R.  34;  from  Oxford  to  (63  M.)  London  (Paddington),  see  R.  31. 

46.   The  Derbyshire  Peak. 

The  hilly  district  generally  known  as  the  ^eak  includes  the  high- 
lands in  the  V.W.  of  Derbyshire  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  It 
may  be  said,  roughly,  to  extend  from  Ashbourne  (p.  880)  on  the  8.  to 
aiosecp  (p.  366)  on  the  K.,  and  from  Buxton  (p.  877)  on  the  W.  to  ChesUr- 
Jleld  (p.  409)  on  the  B.,  comprising  an  area  SO  M.  long  and  22  H.  broad. 

24* 
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The  district  belongs  partly  to  the  gritstone,  and  partly  to  the  limestone 
formation.  The  highest  summits  s^re  Kinderscout  (2[)80ft.)t  on  the  17.;  Axe 
Edge  (1810  ft.),  near  Buxton^  and  Mam  Tor  (1710ft.),  near  Castleton.  In 
spite  of  the  name,  the  hills  have  rounded  and  not  pointed  summits,  and 
there  !■  nothing  in  the  scenery  which  can  he  called  mountainous.  The 
so-called  High  Peak ,  in  the  "S.  part  of  the  district ,  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  bleak  moorland  hills  or  plateaux,  liitle  diversified  by  wood  or 
water.  The  chief  centres  of  attraction  are  the  rocky  and  wooded  yalleys,  of 
the  Dove  (p.  879),  the  Derweni  (at  Matlock,  see  below),  and  the  W^e  (Bux- 
ton, p.  377);  the  ancient  house  of  Eaddon  (p.  873);  the  modem  mansion 
of  Chattworth  (p.  376);  and  the  Castleton  Caverns  (p.  376).  All  of  these  may 
be  visited  from  Derby,  though  rather  hurriedly,  in  4  days.  Ibt  Dat:  From 
Derby  by  train  to  Cromford^  16  M.;  from  Cromford  by  road  to  McMoek^ 
2  M. ;  from  Matlock  by  train  to  Botosley^  4Vs  M. ;  from  Rowsley  to  Ead- 
don Hall  by  road,  2  M. ;  from  Haddon  to  Chatsworth  by  road,  6>/i  M.; 
feom  Chatsworth  to  Edensor^  Vs  M.  [Or  from  Haddon  to  Edensor  6  X., 
leaving  Chatsworth  for  the  next  morning.]  —  2nd  Dat  :  From  Edensor  or 
Chatsworth  to  Eyam  and  Castleton  by  road,  16  M.;  visit  the  Caverns;  if 
time  allows,  ascend  Mam  Tor.  —  Skd  Dat:  From  Castleton  to  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  and  Buxton  by  railway ;  from  Buxton  through  Cheedale  to  MUl- 
er"s  Dale  on  foot,  6  M.;  back  to  Buxton  by  train.  [Cr  we  may  go  oh 
by  train  from  Miller's  Dale  to  Bakewell^  and  walk  or  drive  thence  to 
(11  M.)  Aletonefield.}  -^  4th  Dat:  From  Buxton  to  AMonefieid  by  road, 
14  M.;  through  Dovedale  by  footpath,  4M.;  from  the  lower  end  of  Dove- 
dale  to  Ashbotime  by  road,  4  M.;  from  Ashbourne  to  Derftfr  by  railway, 
30  M.  [The  new  line  from  Buxton  to  Ashbourne  (p.  330)  may  be  used  as 
far  as  it  ia  open.]  —  The  round  may  be  equally  well  made  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  and  those  staying  in  Manchester  may  begin  It  at  Boxtoa 
(train  from  Manchester  to  Buxton  in  1-1  Vs  hr. ;  fares  8s.  9d.,  2$.  9d^  U.  W/td.}. 
The  Peak  may  also  be  approached  from  Sheffield  (comp.  p.  866). 

Railway  from  Derby  to  (16 M.)  Cromford,  see  R.  46b.  Cromford 
lies  at  tbe  lower  (S.)  end  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  Derwent  ValUff^ 
the  picturesque  limestone  formations  of  which  have  made  Matlock 
famous.  The  direct  road  to  (1  M.)  Matlock  turns  to  the  light,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  beyond  the  bridge. 

A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding 
through  the  village  and  along  the  Wirksworth  road  to  the  (1  Vs  M.)  BUck 
RoekSy  a  good  point  of  view.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  (Vs  M.)  Middleton 
Cross^ium  to  the  right,  and  at  the  (IVsM.)  farther  end  of  Middleton  toWow  the 
road  slanting  down  the  hill  to  (Va  M.)  Rider  PotiU.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  descend  the  valley  called  the  Via  Gellia  to  (1 M.)  the  Pig  of  Lead  Inn, 
whence  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  (>/s  M.)  Bonsall  and  (IVs  M.)  Matlock  Bath. 

Matlook.  —  Hotel*.  At  Matlock  Bath:  «Nbw  Bath,  with  iNtths  and 
''a  wonderful  lime-tree  in  the  garden,  D.  is.  6<i.,  B.  &  A.  from  4«.,  board 
Ss.\  BoTAL,  with  baths;  Tkicpls;  Tbbkacs;  these  first-class,  on  the  hill- 
side, with  views.  —  Dbvonshibk,  Hoookimson^s,  plain.  —  At  Matlock 
Bridge:  Old  Enolish;  Crowk;  Bkown's  Tkmpsrancs.  —  At  Mattock  BaiUe: 
Qubem's  Hbad  s  Wheatshbaf  ,  both  unpretending.  Also  Smkduet's,  Mat> 
LOCK  HousK,  BocKSioB,  and  several  other  hydropathies. 

Ezouraion-Brakea  in  summer  to  Sadden^  Chatnoorth^  Dovedale^  etc. 

As  there  are  several  Malverns  (see  p.  190) ,  so  there  are  alao 
four  Matlocks  —  Matlock  Bath ,  Matlock  Bridge  ,  Matlock  ViUagey 
and  Matlock  Batik  —  extending  along  the  Derwent  for  about  2  M. 
and  containing  a  joint  population  of  about  7000.  The  first  of  these 
is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  romantic  gorge  which  the  Der- 
went here  forms,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for  tourists.  Matlock 
Bridge  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  goige, 
and  is  the  railway- station  for  Matlock  Bank,  situated  on  the  hill- 
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side  aboYe,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  hydropatMc  estab- 
lishments, boarding-honses,  and  lodgings.  Matlock  Ylllage  lies  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  High  Tor,  opposite  Matlock  Bank.  The  tepid 
springs  (68^,  for  hathing,  are  at  Matlock  Bath,  and  may  he  used  at 
the  New  Bath  Hotel,  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  the  Fountain  Baths*  — 
Directions  for  finding  the  way  to  points  of  interest  are  unnecessary, 
as  the  sign-posts  and  placards  are  only  too  conspicuous. 

On  the  right  (£.)  side  of  the  ravine,  opposite  Matlock  Bath,  is  the 
*High  Tor,  an  abrupt  limestone  rock,  rising  400  ft.  above  the  river  and 
commanding  a  good  ^View  of  the  valley  (adm.  id.).  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  valley,  is  the  so-called  "Fern  Cave  (adm.  l<f.),  a 
cnrions  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock,  150  ft.  deep.  The  Roman  Cave  is  a 
similar  but  less  striking  crevice.  The  large  house  on  the  hill  to  the  E.  is 
Riber  Hall,  built  by  Mr.  Smedley  of  the  hydropathic.  A  new  carriage-drive 
leads  from  the  top  of  the  High  Tor  to  Matlock  Bridge  and  Village. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  rise  the  Height*  of  Abraham  (adm.  Qd, ; 
*yiew),  a  buttress  of  the  Maston  (1100  ft.).  Kear  the  tower  marking  the 
Heights  are  the  Rutland  Cavern  (adm.  6d,)  and  the  Old  Roman  Cave, 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Matlock  Bath  hotels,  are 
the  *Beoreation  Ghrounda  (adm.  6d.;  *^Views),  containing  a  Concert  Pavilion 
and  the  Victoria  (not  shown)  and  Speedtoell  Caverns,  —  Of  the  other  caverns 
at  Matlock  (very  inferior  to  those  of  Oastleton,  p.  876)  the  best  is  the 
C«m6<rtofitf  Cane  (adm.  6d.).  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  one  of  the  Petrify- 
ing Well*  (adm.  Id.).  —  The  new  *Promenade$y  on  both  banks  of  the  Der- 
went,  are  connected  by  an  ornamental  bridge. 

Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  Bonsall^  Crof^ord^  and  the  Black 
Rocks;  to  (6  M.)  Crich  Stand  (view)  and  thence  to  (2V«  M.)  the  ruins  of 
Wing  field  Manor  f  to  the  (9  M.)  Rowtor  Rocks;  to  (12  M.)  Chesterfield 
(p.  409)  •,  to  Haddon  and  Chatsworth  ^  and  to  (9  M.)  Lathkill  Dale, 

Railway  prom  Matlock  Bbidob  to  (472  M.)  Ro-wslbt,  see 
R,  46h. — Darley  Dale  is  the  host  station  for  a  Tisit  to  the  picturesque 
Rowtor  Rocks  (3  M.  to  the  W. ;  entered  through  the  Druid  Inn). 

Bowsley  (* Peacock  Inn),  a  small  Tillage  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Derwent,  is  the  starting-point 
for  a  visit  to  (i^/zM,')  Haddon  Hall.  Excursion-brakes  ply  to  Had- 
don (Gd)  and  Ohatsworth  (is.). 

The  road  to  Haddon  turns  to  the  left  at  the  station  and  passes  under 
the  bridge.  At  the  ^Peacock'  we  follow  the  road  to  the  extreme  left  and 
reach  (1  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Wye.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  stile 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  follow  a  path  (indistinct  at 
first)  along  the  river  and  through  the  park  to  (10  min.)  Haddon  Hall. 

^Haddon  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
Wye,  is  an  almost  ideal  specimen  of  an  old  English  baronial  man- 
sion, and,  though  unoccupied,  is  still  in  fair  preservation  (adm. 
free ;  gratuity  to  the  custodian). 

Held  at  an  early  period  by  the  Avenel  family,  Haddon  came  in  the 
12th  cent,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vemona,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  400  years.  By  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Dorothy  Vernon  (p.  874)  it  passed 
to  the  Rutland  family,  who  still  own  it,  though  the  Duke  lives  at  Belvoir 
(p.  369).  The  bnrilding  encloses  two  court-yards.  The  N.E.  tower  and  part 
of  the  chapel  are  late-Norman;  the  great  banqueting-hall,  between  the 
two  courts,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  block  date  from  the  14th,  the  E. 
range  of  buildings  from  the  loth,  and  the  S.  facade  and  the  terraced 
gardens  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Interior.  The  rooms  are  generally  shown  in  the  following  order.  The 
ChMlain's  Roomy  cont^ing  a  pair  of  jack^boots,  a  leathern  doublet,  etc.; 
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the  *  Chapel^  with  some  fine  Xorman  work  and  a  itained-glass  window 
of  the  15th  centary^  the  Kitchen ^  with  enormous  fire-places;  the  *Ban- 
queting  ffaU,  85  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  with  a  dais,  a  minstrels'  gal- 
lery, and  some  old  paintings;  the  panelled  Dining  Room,  with  an  oriel 
window  overlooking  the  garden;  the  Drawing  Room^  hung  with  old 
tapestry;  the  Eetrts  Dressing -Room  and  Bedroom^  the  fine  *Ball  Room 
or  Gallery,  100  ft.  long,  with  oaken  wainscoting  and  floor;  the  Ante- 
Room;  the  State  Bedroom,  hung  with  tapestry,  with  a  bed,  dressing- 
tahle,  and  looking-glass  said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeih; 
the  Archers'  Room,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  building;  and  the  Ettgle  or 
PeveriVs  Tower,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  fine  view.  We  then  return 
to  the  Ante-Room  (see  above)  and  descend  to  the  garden  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Dorothy  Vernon  when  she  eloped  with 
Sir  John  Manners,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  (16th  cent.).  The  charming 
*View  here  of  the  8.  facade,  the  terrace,  and  the  old  yew-trees  is 
familiar  from  engravings  and  photographs. 

To  reach  Ghatsworth  from  Haddon  by  carriage  (pedestrian  rente, 
see  below),  without  returning  to  Rowsley,  we  follow  the  road  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  to  (272  M.)  Bakewell  (Rutland  Arms, 
frequented  by  anglers),  the  ^BadequelUi  of  Domesday,  a  delight- 
fully situated  little  town,  with  2750  inhabitants.  The  large  *  Churchy 
with  its  lofty  octagonal  spire,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  contains 
an  ancient  font  and  the  monument  of  Dorothy  Yemon  (d.  15B4) 
and  her  husband  (see  above).  A  Cross  in  the  churchyard  is  believed 
to  date  from  the  oth  or  9th  century.    The  baths  are  unimportant. 

About  l«/4  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Bakewell  is  the  village  of  AsJ^ford 
(Devonshire  Arms),  with  a  pretty  church.  The  walk  may  be  eontinned 
to  (IVs  H.)  Mental  Dale  (p.  866). 

At  Bakewell  we  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  by  a  drouitoos 
route  (direct  path  1  M.  shorter)  to  (31/2  M.)  Edensor  (*Chat8worth 
Hotel),  a  model  village,  on  the  outskirts  of  Chatsworth  Park.  The 
church  contains  a  memorial-window  to  Lord  Frtderick  GovciuitsA 
(assassinated  in  1882),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

DiKBCT  Walk  fboh  Haddon  to  Ohatswobth,  9i/i  V.  iXy^X^ft  hr.). 
We  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  by  the  cottage  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Haddon  and  follow  a  footpath,  which  almost  immediately  joins  » 
cart-track.  The  track  passes  to  the  left  of  an  old  bowling-green  and 
ascends  by  a  fence,  and  at  the  top,  to  the  left,  follows  a  wall,  to 
(g-lO  min.)  a  gate,  opening  on  a  lane.  To  the  right  is  a  farm-house.  We 
pass  through  (2  min.)  another  gate  and  follow  a  green  lane.  At  C9  min.) 
a  gateway,  with  two  stone  posts  but  no  gate,  we  keep  to  the  left  branch 
of  the  lane  and  cross  a  ridge  between  two  valleys.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge  we  enter  the  wood  by  a  (3  min.)  gate  and  after  8  nUn.  more  aseend 
to  the  left.  We  then  (1  min.)  ascend  to  the  right  by  a  track  skirting 
a  drain.  At  (4  min.)  the  top  of  the  wooded  hUl  we  proceed  to  the 
left  along  the  wall  for  180  yds.  to  a  gate,  passing  through  which  we  cross 
a  field  diagonally  to  (5  min.)  another  gate.  This  opens  into  a  beeeh-plant- 
ation,  on  leaving  which  we  emerge  upon  a  sloping  pastoie.  The  path  is 
now  indistinct,  but  by  bearing  a  little  to  the  left,  somewhat  in  the  Use  of 
a  dry  water-course,  we  reach  (7-8  min.)  a  stile  in  a  wall,  opposite  a  dam, 
which  crosses  a  small  pool  to  the  left  of  a  farm-house.  In  ascending  the 
cart-road  on  the  other  side  we  keep  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate,  and 
come  to  (5  min.)  a  broad  green  drive.  Here  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
towards  the  lodge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drive  enter  the  wood  by  a 
(3  min.)  stile  adjoining  a  gate.  The  path  crosses  another  green  drive  and 
enters  Chatsworth  Park  by  (5  min.)  another  stile.  Chatsworth  is  now  in 
sight  I  the  way  to  the  O/4  hr.)  bridge  is  to  the  left. 
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*G1iat8W0ifh  y  tlie  magniiloent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  DeTonsMre, 
is  a  stiikiug  contrast  to  Haddon,  the  one  being  as  redolent  of 
modem,  as  the  other  of  mediieval  state. 

The  huge  Palladian  residence  of  the  Cavendishes,  660  ft.  long,  was 
built  in  1687-1706,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  in  which  Mary  Stuart 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner.  The  !N.  wing  was  added  in  1820.  The  interior 
containf  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  by  emi- 
nent masters,  exquisite  wood-carvings  ascribed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
historical  and  other  curiosities.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  11  to  4,  on 
Sat.  114  (gratuity  to  the  attendant). 

Interior.  Passing  through  the  handsome  iron  gates,  we  are  conducted 
to  the  Sub-Hall,  where  we  await  the  attendant.  The  Gbbat  Hall  (60  ft. 
long),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Verrio  and  Laguerre.  The  Chapel,  with 
the  altar  at  the  W.  end,  is  lavishly  embellished  with  marble,  Derbyshire 
spar,  wood-carving,  and  paintings  by  Verrio,  The  Stats  Apabtmsnts,  in  the 
third  story,  are  adorned  with  wood-carvings,  Derbyshire  spar  and  marble, 
and  paintings  by  Verrio  and  ThomMH.  The  State  Dressing  Room  contains 
a  piece  of  wood-carving  in  imitation  of  point-lace.  In  the  Old  State 
Bedbook,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  stamped  leather,  are 
the  coronation -chairs  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  the 
Music  Booh  are  those  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  Behind  a  half- 
open  door  is  a  clever  piece  of  illusive  painting  by  Verrio  (a  fiddle  on  the 
wall).  The  State  Dbawimg-Eoom  contains  Gobelins  tapestry  from  Ba- 
phaeVs  cartoons.  The  Stats  Dinikg-Booh  has  some  fine  wood-carving. 
On  the  central  table  is  the  rosary  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Corridors  of 
the  third  story  form  the  ^Sketch  Oallebt,  containing  upwarda  of  1000 
origfaial  drawings  by  Raphael^  Leonardo  da  Vind,  Michael  Angeh,  Titian, 
Correggio^  Rubent^  Rombrandt,  DUror,  Bolbein,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  other 

great  masters  (admirably  lighted).  —  We  now  descend  to  the  *Pioture 
allbbt,  which  contains  works  by  Van  Eyck^  Teniere^  Titian^  Tintoretto^ 
Murillo,  Hotbein^  etc.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Billiabd  Boom,  with  well- 
known  works  by  Sir  Edtrin  Londseer,  —  The  chief  treasure  of  the  Libbart 
is  Claude's  *Liber  Veritatis'.  —  The  *8culptubs  Gallebt,  adjoined  by  the 
*Obanoebt,  contain^  a  Venus  by  Thorvaldsen  (with  a  bracelet) ;  Napoleon, 
Napoleon's  Mother,  and  Endymion,  by  Canova;  a  Girl  spinning,  by  Scha- 
dow;  Swan-Song,  by  Schwanthaler,  etc. 

From  the  Orangery  we  enter  the  ^Gabdews  (small  fee  to  the  gardener), 
which  are  fine  but  formal,  with  artificial  cascades,  fountains,  surprise  water- 
works, etc.  The  iSimpsror  fountain  throws  a  jet  2o5  ft.  high.  The  ffrsat  Con- 
servatory, 280ft.  long,  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  was  at  the  time  head-gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  —  On  a  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  house  is  the  Hunting 
Tmaw  (90  ft.  high),  commanding  an  extensive  view.  Q.ueen  Mary"»  Bower, 
a  low  square  tower  surrounded  by  a  moat,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Der- 
went,  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  resort  of  Mary  Stuart  (see  above). 
*0hat8wobth  Pabk  is  9  M.  in  circumference. 

From  Ghatsworth  or  Edensor  we  now  strike  northwards  towards 
(16  M.)  Cabtleton  by  road  (no  public  conveyance). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  return  to  Bakewell  (p.  374)  and  take  the  train 
thence  to  Chapel-en-le- Frith  (p.  377),  which  is  8  M.  from  Castleton. 

About  V2  ^'  ^'01^  ^^^  Ghatsworth  Hotel,  at  the  fork,  we  take 
the  right  branch,  which  leads  to  (1 V2  1^0  J^cwiotr  (Peacock ;  Royal ; 
•Hydropathic),  a  pleasant-lying  village,  from  which  coaches  ply  in 
sammer  to  (12Vs  M.)  Sheffield  (p.  366 ;  fare  U,  6<7.).  Beyond  Bas- 
low  the  road  skirts  the  left  hank  of  the  Derwtnt,  which  it  crosses 
near  (IY2  M.)  an  Inn,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  the  vil- 
lage of  Calver  (to  the  left).  At  (}U  M.)  another  Inn  the  main  road 
to  Castleton  lil  Haihersage  (p.  376)  diverges  to  the  right.   We 
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go  straight  on  and  eoon reach  (^/g  M.)  Stoney  MiddleUm  (Moon  Inu), 
heyond  which  we  enter  the  rocky  Middleton  Dale.  After  ^/^  M.  the 
road  to  (V2  M.)  Eyam  turns  to  the  right. 

The  road  ascending  straight  through  the  dale  leads  to  (5  M.)  Tideawell 
(Oeorge;  Cross  Daggers)^  a  small  town  with  a  flne  Dec.  *Church.  Tides- 
well  is  5  M.  due  S.  of  Castleton,  and  3  H.  to  the  N.  of  Hiller^s  Dale  (p.  379). 

Eyam  (Bull's  Head),  pron.  ^EerrC,  a  prettily-sitnated  village 
with  1000  inhah. ,  is  memorable  for  its  terrible  visitation  by  the 
plague  in  1665-66,  which  carried  off  260  out  of  its  350  inhabitants. 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  rector,  the  Rep.  Wil- 
luan  Mompesson^  the  village  was  strictly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country-side,  and  the  plague  thus  prevented  from  spreading.  The  rector 
himself  escaped,  but  he  lost  his  wife.  The  victims  of  the  disease  were 
generally  buried  near  the  spot  where  they  died,  and  the  fields  round 
Eyam  are  sprinkled  with  tombstones.  The  churchyard  contains  a  8axon 
Cross.  Near  the  church  is  an  arched  rock,  known  as  CuekM  Church,  which 
Mr.  Hompesson  used  as  a  pulpit  during  the  plague.  A  pleasant  path  leads 
from  Eyam  across  the  moors  to  f5  H.)  Hathersage  (see  Delow). 

To  continue  our  route  to  Castleton  vi&  Hathersage  we  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  Eyam,  which  affords  a  view  of  Mid- 
leton  Dale  and  the  tower  of  Stoney  Middleton  chnrch  to  the  right. 
After  about  1  M.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  3/4  M.  farther  on  we  rejoin 
the  main  road  through  the  Derwent  valley  (comf.  p.  376).  Beyond 
(1/2  M.)  Qrindleford  Bridge  (Inn)  the  road  runs  throngh  a  nanow 
and  flnely-wooded  part  of  the  valley,  which  farther  on  again  expands. 
8  M.  Hathersage  (George,  well  spoken  of;  Ordnance  Arms),  a  village 
with  manufactures  of  pins  and  needles. 

The  church,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  contains  some  good  brassea. 
The  grave  of  Little  John ,  the  lieutenant  of  Bobin  Hood,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  churchyard.  —  About  IV4  H.  to  the  W.  are  Higgar  Tor  and  an 
interesting  British  fort  named  Ctsrl  Warl. 

We  here  reach  the  Dore  &  Ohinley  Railway  (see  p.  367).  Our 
road  now  leads  to  the  W.  throngh  Hope  Dale.  At  (2  M.)  Mytham 
Bridge  (Inn)  we  leave  the  Derwent,  which  turns  to  the  N.  (to  Ashop- 
ton,  p.  377,  3  M.),  and  follow  its  affluent  the  Noe.  At  (21/2  M^ 
Hope  (Hall  Inn ;  station,  see  p.  367)  the  road  to  Edale  (p.  377) 
diverges  to  the  right.  — IV2M.  Castleton  (Castle;  BuWs  Head),  at 
the  head  of  Hope  Dale,  is  the  centre  for  excursions  in  the  wilder  N. 
part  of  the  Peak.  Perched  on  a  steep  rocky  height  (260  ft.)  above 
the  village  is  Peveril  Castle,  a  stronghold  taking  name  firom  its  first 
owner,  the  natural  son  of  William  the  CJonqneror  (adm.  id. ;  view). 
The  Church  contains  a  fine  Norman  archway  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel.   The  Museum  contains  Derbyshire  spar,  etc. 

The  three  Oaverna  may  all  be  visited  in  half-arday.  Those  who  are 
pressed  for  time  should  at  least  view  the  entrance  of  the  Peak  Cavern  amd 
descend  the  Blue  John  Mine.  The  charge  for  admission  to  each  cavern 
is  2s.  for  1,  3«.  6d.  for  2,  4^.  6d.  for  3,  6«.  for  4-6  pers.,  aiid  Is.  for  each 
pers.  additional.    Bengal  lights  extra.    Guides  are  in  attendance  all  day. 

The  Peak  Cavern,  at  the  foot  of  the  eastle-roek,  extends  for  upwarda 
of  2000  ft.  into  the  hUl.  Its  arched  entrance  (42  ft.  high)  is  imposiBgi 
the  other  features  of  interest  include  a  chamber  220  ft.  square,  a  tnbter* 
ranean  river  known  as  the  Styx,  and  several  natural  archways.  The  vi«w 
'^f  the  landscape,  firamed  in  the  entrance  as  we  come  out,  is  striking. 
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Tbe  Speedwell  0»Tern  lies  about  >/«  H.  to  tlie  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Winnata  (see  below).  We  descend  by  a  rocky  staircase  to  a  subterranean 
canal  Vs  H.  long,  driven  into  the  hill  by  miners  in  an  unsuccessful  search 
Cor  lead-ore.  We  traverse  this  canal  in  a  boat;  and  at  the  end  of  it 
reach  a  large  *  Cavern^  where  the  water  is  precipitated  into  an  abyss  of 
unknown  depth.  The  height  of  the  roof  has  not  been  gauged  t  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  floor  is  about  850  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Ner- 
vous persons  are  advised  to  leave  the  Speedwell  unvisited,  as  the  passage, 
of  the  canal  is  decidedly  ^eerie\ 

The  *Blue  John  Mine  lies  about  Va  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  Speedwell 
Cavern.  From  the  beautiful  shape  and  loftiness  of  its  chambers,  the 
fine  incrustations  and  crystallisations,  and  the  great  depth  to  which  we 
descend  by  a  natural  vertical  passage,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  This  gigantic  chasm  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature ,  not  by  water.  The  Blue  John  Mine  is  the  only  place 
where  the  beautiful  spar  of  that  name  is  found. 

The  best  route  from  the  Speedwell  Cavern  to  the  Blue  John  Mine  is 
through  the  *Winnat8  (i.e.  Wind  Gates),  a  turf- grown  mountain -pass, 
1  M.  long,  flanked  with  tall  limestone  rocks. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  Kam  Tor  (1710  ft.),  the  top  of  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  Hope  Dale.  Edale,  Kinder  Scout,  and  Eyam  H oor. 
The  name  of  ^Shivering  Mountain^  is  given  to  this  hill  from  the  liability 
of  its  S.  face  to  disintegration  from  frost.  —  A  pleasant  walk  (2  fars.) 
leads  from  Castleton  to  Athoptw  (see  below)  vi&  Win  Hill  (1580  ft.). 

The  quickest  loute  from  Castleton  to  Chapel-en^le-Frith  (and 
Buxton)  is  afforded  by  the  Dore  &  Ghinley  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway  (p.  367).  The  direct  road  (8  M.)  leads  to  the  W.,  passing 
the  Bine  John  Mine  and  the  S.  side  of  Mam  Tor,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  the  detour  through  Edale  (see  below),  which  adds 
11/2  ^'  to  the  distance  for  walkers  and  6-6  M.  for  drivers. 

Edale  is  a  somewhat  bleak  little  valley,  watered  by  the  Koe  and 
enclosed  by  dusky  green  or  moorland  hills  with  great  variety  of  outline. 
The  hills  to  the  y.  belong  to  the  plateau  of  Kinder  Scout  (2080  ft.),  the 
highest  part  of  the  Peak-,  while  to  the  S.  are  Lose  Sill  (p.  868),  Back  Tor^ 
Mam  Tor  (p.  877),  and  lorcTt  Seat  (1818  ft.).  Those  who  have  time 
should  ascend  Orindslow^  at  the  back  of  Edale  village,  for  the  view  ^  and 
they  may  prolong  their  walk  thence  across  the  plateau  (no  right  of  way) 
to  the  (4  H.)  Snt^e  Inn  (p.  367),  in  Ashopdale^  7  H.  from  aiossop  (p.  366) 
and  QJi  M.  above  AAopton  (see  above). 

Walkers  may  reach  Edale  from  Castleton  by  following  the  road  via 
(IVs  M  )  ffope,  (4  H.)  Car  House,  (1  M.)  Lady  Booth,  and  (^4  H.l  ^dale  Mill, 
about  V2  ^*  beyond  which  we  reach  a  road  leading  to  the  (Vs  M.)  village 
of  Edale  (see  p.  368).  Or  they  may  proceed  direct  from  Castleton  to  Edale 
by  a  footpath  crossing  the  ridge  between  Ham  Tor  and  Back  Tor.,  reaching 
the  road  above  described  at  a  point  a  little  short  of  (2V2  M.)  Edale  Mill. 
—  Those  who  wish  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Ohapel-en-le-Frith  should  follow 
the  road  through  Edale  to  (1  M.)  Barber  Booth  and  then  take  a  footpath 
ascending  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Stake  Pass  and  joining  the  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  road  lower  down  (a  boy  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  from  Barber  Booth). 

Ghapel-en-le-Frith  (King' 8  Arms ;  BulVs  Head),  a  town  with 
4500inhah.,  has  stations  on  the  Midland  (comp.  p.  356)  and  L.  N. 
W.  Railways.   Thence  to  Buxton  by  rail,  about  Yi  ^^* 

Bnzton.  —  Hotels.  Palace,  near  the  stations,  E.  &  A.  from  5s.  6d.,  D. 
St.,  B.  2«.  6<I.,  pens.  14«.  6d,\  St.  Ann's,  in. the  Crescent,  B.  A  A.  from 
4s.  dd.,  pens.  13s.  6<l.;  Crssobnt,  also  in  the  Crescent,  R.  &  A.  from 
4s.,  pens.  12s.  Qd,'y  *Old  Hall,  family  hotel,  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
Gardens,  B.  &  A.  from  4s.  64.,  pens.  12s.;  Botal,  E.  &  A.  from  4s., 
pens,  in  winter  10s.  Qd.  —  Lba  Wood,  on  the  Hanchester  Boad;  Burling* 
TOM ;  QsosoK;  Shakbspbabb,  commercial;  EUaLu,  in  High  Buxton,  B.  &  A. 
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from  3s.  6d.  —  At  the  Buxton  hotels  the  preyailing  custom  is  to  have 
table-d'hdte  meals  and  pay  a  fixed  price  per  day.  —  Hydropathic*.  MeOvem 
ffomef  Corbtgr  Hill  or  Clarendm^;  ff addon  Houu;  P$ak.  —  AiMstoM  Board- 
ing Establishment.  Manchester  Boad,  2L  2s.  to  Si.  iOs.,  according  to  aeason. 

—  ytimerous  otner  Botsrding  Housss  and  Lodgings. 

Oaba  with  one  horse  U.  per  mile,  each  addit.  ^ft  M.  M.\  with  two 
horses  Is.  M.  A  9d.\  per  hour  3f.  &  4s.,  each  addit.  1/4  br.  %d.  &  Is.  ~ 
Bath-ohaira  per  V< ^r*  l<f  1  ^^'  i<-  3d.,  each  additional  ^/t hr.  4<l. 

Buxton,  one  of  the  three  chief  Inland  watering-places  in  Eng- 
land and  the  highest  town  in  the  country  (1000  ft.  above  the  sea), 
contains  a  resident  population  of  about  7500,  which  is  doubled  or 
trebled  during  the  summer-season.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  climate, 
apt  at  times  to  be  rather  cold.  The  Hot  Springs  for  which  it  is 
famous  (Bath  having  the  only  other  hot  springs  in  England)  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  and  were  several  times 
visited  by  Mary  Stuart  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  366).  They  rise  f^om  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  82°  Fahr.,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matism and  other  ailments.  The  Crescent,  the  most  prominent 
building  in  the  town,  has  the  Tepid  Baths  and  the  Chalybeate  WHU 
at  the  W.  end  and  the  Hot  Baths  at  the  E.  end.  In  front  ia  the 
new  Pump  Boom,  Behind  the  last  is  a  grassy  knoll  known  as  St. 
Ann's  Cliffy  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  Town  Hall,  beyond 
which  again  lies  Upper  Buxton.  To  the  W.  of  the  Crescent  are  the 
Pleasure  Gardens  (adm.  4(2.,  after  6  p.m.  64.),  with  a  large  Pavilion 
containing  a  concert-hall  (music  twice  dally),  reading-room,  winter- 
garden,  and  theatre.  Through  the  centre  of  the  Gardens  flows  the 
infant  Wye,  and  their  S.  side  is  skirted  by  the  Bboad  Walk,  with 
its  well-built  yillas.  The  large  domed  building,  near  the  Palace 
Hotel,  is  the  Devonshire  Hospital,  It  was  originally  built  as  a  private 
winter  riding  school.  The  dome,  154  ft  in  diameter,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  curious  echo,  best 
heard  from  the  centre  of  the  fioor-space. 

Environa.  At  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  is  a  board  indicating  the 
path  to  (1  M.)  Poole*8  Hole  (adm.  6^.),  which  crosses  two  fields  and 
passes  Buxton  College.  At  the  road  we  turn  to  the  right.  The  cavern, 
named  after  an  outlaw  who  used  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY .  (ca.  1400),  con- 
tains some  fine  stalactites,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Gastleton  Caves  (p.  9T6), 
and  has  been  vulgarised  by  being  lighted  with  gas.    The  Wife  rises  here. 

—  The  jDnke'a  Drive  is  a  carriage-road  about  I1/4  H.  long ,  constructed 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1795,  and  connecting  the  lower  road  through 
Ashwood  Dale  with  the  higher  one  to  Longnor.  It  begins  and  ends  not 
much  more  than  Vs  ^'  from  Buxton ,  so  that  the  round  is  about  2>/«  M . 

—  At  Fairfield  Common,  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Buxton,  is  a  golf-course. 

Excursion-brakes  run  daily  (return 'fare  Is.  6<f.)  to  the  (6  M.)  Cat  ^ 
Fiddle  Inn  (ca.  1700  ft.) ,  on  the  road  to  Macclesfield,  the  highest  ian  in 
England  (extensive  view).  —  Walkers  may  combine  with  this  excursion 
an  ascent  of  Axe  Edge  (1810  ft.),  the  second  summit  of  the Peaky3>/i  M . 
to  the  8.  of  Buxton.  —  Other  favourite  points  are  *Chsedals  <p.  S79!)i  thie 
Corbar  Wood  Walts,  i/s  H.  to  the  N.W.;  the  Diamond  ffUl  (named  f^om 
the  quarte  crystals  found  on  It),  i^/s  M.  to  the  8.*,  JMomon's  Tmnplsy 
i/s  M.  beyond  Poole's  Hole-,  the  Oogt  FoJIsy  (p.  366),  to  the  X.W.;  and 
the  rocky  ehasm  called  LwTs  Church,  0  M.  to  the  S.W.  —  Ooaehea  plv  la 
summer  to  ff  addon  ffcOl  and  Chatstsorth  (pp.  878, 875  (  retom-fan  As.  M.). 
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FsoH  Buxton  thbottoh  Ghebdalb  -to  MiIiLEB^s  Dale,  6  M.  We 
leave  Lower  Bnxton  by  Spring  Gardens  and  follow  the  Bakewell 
road  throngh  Ashwood  Dale,  On  tlie  right  we  pass  (1  M.)  Sherwood 
Dell  and  the  cliff  called  the  Lover's  Leap,  At  a  point  about  3^4  M. 
from  Buxtojn,  after  passing  under  the  Midland  Railway  3-4  times, 
we  diverge  to  the  left  by  a  well-marked  track  and  cross  the  Wye 
by  a  bridge  near  the  junction  of  the  main  line  with  the  Bnxton 
branch.  We  then  follow  closely  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  keeping 
to  the  lower  paths,  and  not  crossing  the  flat  wooden  bridge  a  litUe 
lower  down.  After  about  V2  ^r.  the  stream  sweeps  to  the  left  and 
we  cross  it  by  a  plank-bridge.  We  then  again  pass  under  the  rail- 
way, recross  the  river,  and  reach  the  entrance  to  ^Cheedale,  a  nar- 
row valley  flanked  by  fantastic  and  well-wooded  walls  of  limestone 
rock.  Chee  Tor  (fine  view)  rises  boldly  on  the  right  to  a  height  of 
300  ft.  [The  path,  which  is  rather  rough  and  very  miry  after  rain, 
is  closed  on  Thursdayi.]  Farther  on  we  pass  through  a  small  wood, 
cross  a  side-valley,  and  reach  a  wooden  bridge,  which  we  cross 
if  we  wish  to  climb  Chee  Tor.  If  not,  we  follow  the  left  bank  to 
^Xt V4  ^'0  ^^^^^^'^  ^^^  pntt ;  p.  866).  —  We  now  either  return  to 
f        Buxton,  or  go  on  to  Bakewell  (p.  374)  by  train. 

Fbom  Buxton  to  (14  M.)  Alstonembld,  a  pleasant  drive  (ex- 
cursion-brakes in  summer).  [The  new  railway  from  Buxton  to  Ash- 
bourne (p.  380)  is  open  as  far  as  (9  M.)  Parsley  flay.]  The  road 
runs  S.E.  from  Higher  Buxton.  To  the  right,  above  us ,  is  the  High 
Peak  Railway.  Beyond  (5  M.)  Glutton  Dale  we  cross  the  Dove,  — 
2  M.  Longnor  (Crewe  Arms),  a  small  market-town  in  a  pleasant 
situation. 

Good  walkers  may  follow  a  footpath  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Doye 
to  (5  H.)  Hartington  (*  Charles  OotUm  Hotel) ,  an  angling-resort,  and  (5  M.) 
Mill  J>aU  (see  below) ,  passing  through  the  charming  "Beres/crd  Dale, 
with  the  ^Fishing  Honse'  of  Izaak  Walton  and  his  friend  and  biographer, 
Cotton..  —  On  Arbor  Low,  8  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Hartington ,  are  some  ex- 
tensive *Druldicar  remains. 

The  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Manifold  for  some  time,  and 
then  strikes  off  towards  the  S.E.  At  (7  M.)  Alstonefleld  (George) 
vire  leave  the  carriage  and  follow  a  footpath  leading  directly  to 
(V2  ^0  -^^^^  Dale,  a  hamlet  at  the  head  of  Dovedale,  though  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  valley  begins  at  Dove  Holes,  about  1  M.  lower 
down.  *DoTedal6  is  a  picturesque  and  narrow  limestone  valley, 
heinmed  in  by  fantastic  rocks,  freely  interspersed  with  woods. 

Leaving  the  Dove  Hole  Governs,  we  pass  between  two  limestone  crags 
and  follow  the  left  or  Derbyshire  bank  of  the  Dove  (the  other  being  in 
Staffordshire).  Various  arbitrary  names  have  been  given  to  the  rocks, 
few  of  which  seem  specially  appropriate.  The  Lion's  Head,  one  of  the 
first  we  reach,  is,  however,  an  exception.  Beyond  (1  M.)  Reynard's  Cave 
(above,  to  the  left)  the  vale  slightly  expands.  Farther  on,  we  have  the 
Ttssington  Spires  to  the  left  and  the  Church  and  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  right. 
From  Sharplow  Point  we  have  a  fine  view  in  both  directions  $  to  the  8. 
rises  Thorpe  Cloud  (900  ft.).  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  we  reach  the  stepping- 
stones,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  a  foot-bridge,  leading  to  the  Itaak  Walton 
Hotel,  a  favourite  angling-resort.    A  path  to  the  left  ascends  to  the  Peveril 
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HoM,  close  to  tbe  village  ol  2Wp«.  This  is  the  8.  end  of  Doredale 
proper.  —  Pedestrians  bound  for  (o*/*  H.)  Ashbourne  (see  below)  may 
continue  to  follow  the  right  bank.  At  (IVa  M.)  a  cross-road  (bridge  to  the 
right)  we  dimb  a  atile  and  cross  a  field  (path  not  rery  distinct).  ^^  M* 
Stone  bridge,  where  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Cheadle.  We  cross  the 
road,  pass  a  house  near  the  river,  and  go  through  a  gate.  —  l>/2  M 
Mappleton  (Oakover  Arms).  We  cross  the  road  and  traverse  two  fields, 
reaching  the  road  again  a  little  farther  on.  In  4  min.  more  we  follow 
the  cart-track  ascending  to  the  left,  passing  a  farm-house.  At  the  top  is 
a  large  field,  where  the  path  disappears;  but  by  keeping  in  a  straight 
direction  we  reach  a  stile  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  beyond  which 
the  path  is  again  clear.  It  descends  through  a  P«rk  and  past  a  laarge 
house  to  a  gate  near  a  bridge  over  an  affluent  of  the  Dove.  From  thb 
point  a  path  crosses  a  field  to  a  lane  leading  to  Ashbourne  station. 

[The  road  from  the  Peveril  Hotel  to  (4  H.)  Ashbourne  passes  (1  M.) 
the  Doff  &  Partridge  /im,  whence  a  road  to  the  left  leads  by  the  *Fta 
Qellia  (fancifully  named  after  the  Gell  family)  to  (12  H.)  Matloek  (p.  372).] 

Aslibonme  (Oreen  Man,  an  old-fashioned  hostelry;  WkUe 
Hart)  is  a  picturesque  little  town  in  a  well-wooded  yalley.  The 
*  Church,  near  the  station,  is  in  the  £.£.  and  Dec.  styles ,  with  a 
lofty  spire  (212  ft.).  Among  the  interesting  monnments  is  a  yery 
touching  one  of  little  ^Penelope  Boothby  (d.  1791),  by  Banks. 

About  472  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashbourne  is  Woetton  Ball,  whAre  Boosseau 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  ^Confessions"  (1766-67).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  he 
taken  by  the  Weaver  HUU  and  Alton  Towers  to  (10  H.)  Alton  (p.  952). 

Fbom  Ashbodbns  to  Dbrbt,  90  H.,  railway  in  11/4-2  hrs.  (fares  3f.  6«i., 
2<.  id.,  U.  8d.).  —  5  M.  Norbury,yfiili  a  highly  interesting  church  (14-16t]i 
cent.  I  fine  stained  glass)  and  an  ancient  manor-house.  —  7  H.  Rocesier 
(p.  380).  — 11 M.  mtoxeter  (p.  952).  - 19  M.  TuGMry,  see  p.  190.  —  90  M.  Derbf, 
see  p.  957. 

47.  From  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  Carlisle. 

L.  K.  W.  Railway  in  3Vr5V«  hrs.  (fares  from  Liverpool  18».  lid.,  iSt,, 
9«.  iid.i  from Kanchester  18s.,  13«.  Qd,,  iOs.  Id.).  The  two  lines  unite  at 
Wigan  (see  below;  Vs-l  hr.).  The  more  frequented  line  from  Manchester 
to  Preston  runs  yia  Bolton  (p.  944). 

From  Liverpool  to  (I8V2  M.I  Wigar^,  see  p.  338 ;  from  Manchester 
to  (18  M.)  Wigarh,  see  p.  338.  At  Wigui  (Royal;  Victoria)^ 
an  iron,  hrass,  and  cotton  making  town  of  55,000  inhah.,  in  an 
important  coal-district,  we  join  the  trunk-line  of  the  L.N.W,R. 
Beyond  (28  M.)  Farington  we  cross  the  Rihhlt  (^View  to  the  right). 

29  M.  Preston  (*Park  HoUl;  Victoria;  BuH;  Alexandra  Temper'- 
ance;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  important  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  with  107,570  inhahitants.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Toton  HaU,  from  a  design  by  Sir  G,  G.  Scott;  the  HartiB 
Free  Library  ^  Museum ,  with  good  sculptures  in  the  pediment  by 
E.  Roscoe  Mullens;  the  County  Hall;  and  the  Parish  Church,  partly 
rebuilt  in  1886.    The  town  possesses  three  large  Public  Parks. 

Preston  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  and  was  firequently  tha 
scene  of  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  The  Parliameai- 
arians  defeated  the  Boyalists  near  Preston  in  1648,  and  it  was  oecupiad 
by  the  Pretender  in  1715.  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor,  was  bom  at 
Preston  in  1793.  Preston  was  the  cradle  of  the  temperance  moyemeat, 
udd  the  first  teetotal  pledges  were  signed  here  by  Joseph  Livesey  and  hia 
friends  in  1839. 
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Fbom  Pbsston  to  Blackpool  and  >lbbtwood,  21  M.,   railway  in  <Vm 
V4-I  br.  (fares  3#.  3rf..  2«.  2d.,  1«.  8V2d.).  —  From  (8  M.)  Kirkham  a  branch-    ^ 
line  diverges  to  the  left  for  the  small  watering-place  of  Lyiham  (Queen), 
whence  it  goes  on  to  Blackpool  (see  below).  —  I4V2M.  PouUon  is  the  starting-      V-(^ 
point  of  the  regular  line  to  (18  M.)  Blaekpool  (Bailee's  Hotel;  Clifton  Arms;  ^  \^ 
County;  Albion;  Imperial  Sydropaihic),  one  of  the  most  popular  sea-bathing^;^ 
resorts  in  the  North  of  England,  with  a  fine  esplanade,  three  piers,  a  winter  ^^s.,, 
garden,  an-  *Eiffel  Tower'  (500  ft.  high),  etc.    The  first  open-conduit  electric/      ^^ 
tramway  in  England  was  consiructed  in  1886  at  Blackpool }  and  a  gas-jCS  t 
tramway,  opened  in  1896,  connects  Blackpool  with  St  Anne's  and  Lytham^ 
(see  above).  —  The  direct  line  from  Poulton  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Pleetwood     ^0 
(Crown;  Steamer;  Royal;   Rail.  Rfmt.  Roomt)^  a  small  watering-place  on    \ 
the  Irish  Channel.    Hail-steamers  ply  hence  daily  to  Belfagt,  and  there  is 
a  summer-service  to  the  Isle  of  Man  (p.  346).    About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  is 
Roesall  School^  a  large  public  school  (400  boys). 

From  Oarstang  a  branch-line  runs  W.  to  Winmarleigh  and  PU- 
Ung,  —  50m.  Lancaster  (County;  King's  Arms;  Rail.  Refreshmt. 
Ji  Rooms),  the  county-town  of  Lancashire ,  with  31,000  inhab.,  lies   ^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Luru,    The  CasUtj  to  a  great. extent  rebuilt,    JN 
but  still  retaining  Its  ancient  keep  with  a  turret  known  as  'John  of  ^ 
Qannt's  Chair',  Is  now  the  gaol.    Adjoining  It  is  the  Church  of  8t. 
Mary  (15th  cent.),  containing  good  stained  glass,  some  fine  oak- 
p  ^  carvings,  and  a  few  interesting  brasses.   The  Storey  Art  Oallery  was 
opened  in  1891.    To  the  left  of  the  line,  before  Lancaster,  Is  the^ 
Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  and  to  the  right  is  Ripley  Eos-  ^ 
pital,  erected  for  orphan  children  at  a  cost  of  100,000i.  \ 

Lancaster  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  his  son,  *01d  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster',  and  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  is  still  attached  to  the  Crown.  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  the  comparative  anatomist,  were  natives  of  Lancaster. 

From  Lancaster  a  branch-line  runs  W.  to  (6  M.)  Morecambe  (MidUind; 
Oroion;  West  View;  Imperial;  Cfrcmd^  new),  a  thriving  watering-place,  with  a 
promenade,  a  pier,  a  People^s  Palace  and  Aquarium,  etc.  Morecambe  may 
also  be  reached  by  the  Midland  Railway  from  Settle  (see  p.  412).  — 
Another  short  branch-line  runs  from  Lancaster  to  Glasson  Dock,  a  new 
port  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lune. 

At  (53  M.)  Hest  Bank  diverges  another  branch  to  (3  M.)  More- 
cambe (see  above).  View,  to  the  left,  of  Morecambe  Bay,  —  56  M. 
Gamlorth  (Station  Hotel;  Rail,  Refreshmt,  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  Furness  Railway  to  Barrow,  the  Lake  District,  and  Whitehaven 
(aee  R.  48).  —  69  M.  Oxenholme  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  branch  to  (3  M.)  Kendal  and  (11  M.)  Windermere  (p.  386). 

Kendal  (Cwnmertial;  King's  Arms),  the  chief  town  of  Westmorland 
(14,600  inhab.) ,  is  seen  to  the  left  as  we  proceed.  It  still  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  established  by  Flemish  weavers  in  the  14th 
cent.,  but  'Kendal  Green'  is  no  longer  made.  On  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  in  which  Queen  Catherine  Parr  was  born. 

From  (78  M.)  Low  QUI  ('View  to  the  right)  a  line  runs  to  the 
right  to  IngUton  (p.  412).  80  M.  Tebay  is  the  junction  of  the  N.E. 
line  to  Darlington  (p.  41o)  and  Bishop  Auckland  (p.  422").  —  Beyond 
Tebay  we  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the  line  (1000  ft/)  and 
descend  to  (89  M.)  Shap  (Hotel;  p.  398).  Hawes  Water  (p.  398)  Is 
51/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Shap;  and  Kidsty  Pike,  High  St.,  and  other 
summits  of  the  Lake  District  are  conspicuous  to  the  left.   Beyond 
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(97  M.)  Clifton  we  haTe  a  glimpse  on  the  right  of  Brougham  HaU^ 
the  home  of  Lord  Brougham. 

101  M.  Penrith  (Crown ;  Qeorgejy  an  ancient  market-town,  with 
9000  inhah.  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castl«,  is  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Keswick  and  Gockermouth  (see  below),  and  of  the  *Eden 
Valley  line'  to  Appleby  (p.  412)  and  Kirkby  SUphen  (p.  412).  A 
'  small  inn,  named  the  Gloucester  Anna,  contains  a  zoom  in  which 
Richard  III.  once  slept,  and  some  good  old  oaken  panelling.  Penrilh 
Beacon,  crowning  a  wooded  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (25  min. 
from  the  station),  commands  a  good  view  over  UUswater. 

About  4  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Penrith  is  Ed«n  Hall,  the  anelest  seat  of 
the  Husgraves,  still  containing  the  curious  old  glass  goblet,  the  legend 
attached  to  which  is  celebrated  in  Uhland'^s  w^l-known  ballad,  ^Xhe  Luck 
of  Eden  Hair  CDas  Gliick  von  Edenhair).  —  About  8  H.  farther  on ,  at 
Salkeldy  is  a  Druidical  circle  known  as  Long  litg  and  her  Daughters. 

Fbom  Penbith  to  Ebswick,  Cookebhodth,  and  Wobkington,  99  M., 
railway  inis/ihr.  (fares  7«.2d.,  4<.  ii<f.,  3f.  8d.^  to  Keswick  2«.  ±id.,  i<.  iO<i., 
is.  2(1.).  As  we  start  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  heights  around 
UUswater.  972  H.  Trouiheek  (Inn)  is  one  of  the  starting-points  for  a  visit 
;  ■'  toRUllswater  (p.  396).  The  Saddleback  (p.  406),  seen  on  the  right ,  may 
.  .  be  ascended  from  {ii^lt  H.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  408).  To  the  left  opens  the 
Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  403).  Beyond  Threlkeld  the  train  passes  through  the 
,4  charming  valley  of  the  winding  Oreta.  —  18  M.  Kutcick.  see  p.  399.  — 
!5t  The  train  now  runs  through  the  Vale  of  Kemick  to  (20  M.)  BraWmmU^ 
beyond  which  it  skirts  the  W.  bank  oi  Baetenthwaiie  Lake  (p.  407).  On  the 
"  other  side  of  the  lake  towers  Skiddaw  (p.  406).  25V3  M.  BanenthwaUe  Lake 
Station  (Pheasant  Inn).  —  SOVs  H.  Gockermouth  ( Olobe ;  Reaves  Temperance), 
with  the  relics  of  a  }7orman  castle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth, 
who  dedicated  a  well-known  sonnet  to  his  native  place.  His  father  is 
buried  in  the  church.  Lowes  Water  (p.  402)  is  8  M.  to  the  S.  —  39  M.  Work- 
ington, see  p.  385.   The  trains  go  on  to  (7  M.)  Whitehaven  (p.  386). 

From  Penrith  to  Pool^  Bridge  (UUswater),  tee  p.  396. 

119  M.  Carlisle.  —  Hotels.  *Codntt  Station  Hotel,  connected  with 
the  station  by  a  covered  passage,  B.  £  A.  4-6<. ;  Gbntbal,  Bush,  near  the 
station,  similar  charges;  Viaddot;  Obowm  A  Mitbx,  commercial;  Gra- 
ham's Tbmpbbancb.  —  Rml.  Refreshment  Booms, 

Carlisle,  an  ancient  border-city  with  39,176  inhab.,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  three  small  rlTers, 
the  Eden,  the  Caldew,  and  the  PetleriL  It  is  the  county-town  of 
Cumberland,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  an  important  railway-centre 
(comp.  RR.60,  62, 63a),  and  manufactures  textile  fabrics  and  iron. 

Carlisle,  the  British  Caer  Luel,  and  the  Roman  LugwtaMusn  or  Luffu- 
balUa,  is  the  only  purely  English  city  which  retains  its  ancient  Britiah 
name.  At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  it  formed  part  of  the  khugdem 
of  Strathelyde,  and  it  withstood  the  invaders  tiU  the  7th  eentury.  It 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  later,  and  to  hare 
remained  almost  deserted  until  William  Rufus  made  it  the  defence  of  ilM 
English  border  and  erected  its  castle.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  1183. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  important  bordei^fortress  and  city  of  refoge 
for  the  surrounding  country.  Oarlisle  submitted  to  the  Toung  Pietender  In 
1745  and  was  taken  by  the  Hanoverians.  Comp.  *Carlisle%  by  the  iZ«*.  Mmn- 
dell  Oreighion  (^Historic  Towns'  series;  1889).  —  Roman  Wall,  see  p.  988. 

The  Citadel  Railway  Station  is  a  large  structure  ooTering  seven 
acres  of  ground,  and  used  by  seven  different  railway-companies. 
On  issuing  from  it  (on  the  N.  side)  we  And  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
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two  maesiye  circular  Cowi  Houses ,  built  on  the  site  of  the  former 
citadel.  To  the  left  is  the  Qaol,  Passing  between  the  court-houses, 
we  follow  English  St.  to  the  Market  Plaob,  in  which,  to  the  right, 
is  the  Town  Hall.    Castle  St. ,  to  the  left,  leads  to  the  — 

Cathedral,  which  was  originally  founded  hy  William  Rufus  as 
the  church  of  the  Augustine  Priory  of  St,  Mary.  This  Norman 
church  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  humed  down  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent. ;  and  the  E.  E.  choir  which 
replaced  the  old  one  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292,  and  again 
rebuilt,  in  the  Dec.  style,  in  the  following  cent,  (finished  ca. 
1400).  The  Central  Tower  (ca.  1410)  is  by  no  means  imposing. 
The  nave  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Scots  under  Leslie  in  1646, 
and  still  remains  a  fragment  consisting  of  two  Norman  bays.  The 
whole  building  was  restored  in  1853.  The  dally  serriees  are  at 
10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  We  enter  by  the  N.  door. 

Interior.  The  Kavb  has  a  different  axis  from  the  choir.  The  fine  Norman 
arches  have  been  curiously  crashed  out  of  shape  by  the  settling  of  the 
piers.  The  S.  Tbansept  contains  an  Interesting  Bunic  inscription  (under 
glass)  and  a  bust  of  George  Moore  (d.  1876),  the  philanthropist.  To  the 
E.  it  is  adjoined  by  St,  Ccahcwine''s  Chapel. 

The  "^Ghoib  is  entered  by  the  central  doorway  to  the  K.  of  the  organ, 
below  the  tabernacle- arch  of  the  stalls.  The  lower  arches  are  E.E. ,  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  Decorated.  The  glory  of  the  choir  is  the  late- 
Dec,  or  Flamboyant  *E.  Window^  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England, 
50  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  broad  (glass  modem).  The  wooden  ceiling  (14th 
cent.)  has  been  repainted.  The  Stalls  date  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  their 
backs  are  covered  with  rude  paintings  of  legendary  subjects.  Among 
the  monuments  are  those  of  Dean  Close  (d.  1882 ;  S.  choir-aisle)  and  Arch- 
deaeom  Patep  (d.  1805;  behind  the  altar).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  K.  choir- 
aisle  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Clerestory  and  Tower  (adm.  6d.j  fine  view). 
—  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  married  in  Carlisle  Cathedral  in  1797.  To  the 
S.  of  the  cathodal  is  the  Refectory  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  (see  above)  and 
two  dilapidated  arches.  The  house  with  the  square  tower  is  the  Deanery. 

Castle  St.  ends  at  the  Castle,  which  is  now  used  as  barracks  and 
is  open  to  visitors  during  the  day.  From  the  Outer  Bailey  we  pass, 
to  the  right ,  into  the  Inner  Bailey,  Extensive  view  from  the  bat- 
tlements. Visitors  are  not  now  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  Norman 
Keep ,  erected  by  Rufus ,  but  the  custodian  (gratuity)  shows  the 
dungeons  in  which  the  prisoners  of  1745  were  confined,  and  some 
relics  of  Queen  Mary's  short  captivity  here  in  1568. 

A  walk  encircles  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  passing  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  0ity  Walls ,  also  constructed  by  William  Bufus.  —  In 
Finkle  St.,  near  the  Castle,  is  a  small  Museum  (open  1-9;  adm.  2d.). 

Ohreat  Soman  Wall.  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  a 
Valium,  or  earthen  rampart,  was  constructed  across  the  N.  of  England 
from  the  Solway  Firth,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Carlisle,  to  a  point  on 
the  North  Sea  near  Newcastle.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  (probably 
by  Severus,  ca.  A.D.  208)  by  a  Stone  Wall,  8  ft.  thick  and  12  ft.  high, 
which  was  guarded  by  18  Military  Stations,  garrisoned  by  cohorts  of 
Boman  soldiers.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  were  Forts  (80  in  all),  containing 
lOD  men  each,  and  between  each  pair  of  forts  were  four  watch-towers. 
Of  this  huge  line  of  fortifications ,  however ,  the  remains  are  remarkably 
meagre  (see  p.  425).  Carlisle  itself  was  not  a  station,  but  the  suburb  of 
Stanvix  (Axelodunum),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eden,  reached  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  was  one;  and  a  few  remains  may  be  seen  there. 
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Excursions  may  be  made  from  Oarlisle  to  Corhp  and  Wetlieral  (p.  426) ; 
*NavK>nn  (p.  425) ;  *LaMreost  Priory^  12Vs  M.  to  the  N.B.  (usually  reached 
via  IJaworth);  *GiMand  (p.  426)  ^  Eden  Hall  (p.  382)  and  Qreina  (p.  471); 
HohM  OuUram  Abbey,  18  M.  to  the  W. ,  near  Abbey,  on  the  Silloth  Railway 
(see  below) )  and  Netherby  (p.  464),  11  H.  to  the  N. 

Fbom  Caslisle  to  Habtport,  28  H.,  railway  in  1-1V4  hr.  (fares  3«. 
iOd. ,  2<.  lid.,  2«.  id.),  —  Mazyport  (Benhowe  Amu)  is  a  thriving  little 
coaling-port.    From  Haryport  to  Workington,  see  p.  386. 

FsoH  Cablisle  to  Silloth,  22V2  M.,  railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  It. 
6d.,  is.  6d.).  From  (8V2  H.)  Dihtmburgh  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (3V«  M.) 
Port  Carlisle.  —  Silloth  (Hotel)  is  a  seaport  on  the  S^lway  Firth,  with 
regular  steam-communication  with  Douglas  (p.  347),  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
and  Belfast. 

From  Carlisle  to  Newccutle,  see  B.  62;  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  see 
B.  68;  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  see  R.  50. 

48.  From  Camforth  to  mverston,  Windermere  (Lake 
Side),  Fumess  Abbey,  and  Whitehaven. 

74  M.  Railway  in  2V4-3V4  hrs.  (fares  12«.  Id.,  Ss.  5d.,  6s.  eVa^-i  fares 
to  Fumess  Abbey  4«.  dd.,  ds.  2d.,  2s.  y^d.). 

Camforth,  see  p.  381.  The  train  skirts  Morecambe  Bay,  passing 
Silverdale  and  Amside,  and  crosses  tbe  estnary  of  tbe  Kent.  9  M. 
Orange-over-Sands  (*Grange  Hotel ;  Hazelwood  Hydropathic;  Grange 
Hydropathic),  a  pretty  watering-place.  Cartmel  Churchy  2^%  M.  to 
the  W.,  is  interesting  (12th  cent.).  Near  (131/2  M.)  Cork  is  Holker 
Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  We  then  cross  the  estuary 
of  the  Leven;  Ooniston  Old  Man  (p.  389)  is  seen  to  the  right 

19  M.  Ulverston  (County;  Sun),  a  market-town  with  9,960  In- 
habitants. Conishead  Priory,  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  (branch-line,  with 
one  train  daily;  also  omn.),  is  now  a  popular  hydropathic. 

Ulverston  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  (9Vs  M.,  in  25  min.)  to  Lake 
Side,  at  the  foot  of  Windermere  (comp.  p.  386).  The  line  skirts  the  Xepe». 

25  M.  Fumess  Abbey  Station  (*Abbey  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  from  4«., 
B.  3«.,  lunch  2s.  6d.)  in  the  romantic  ^Valley  of  Nightshade'. 

The  ruins  of  ^Furneas  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  eent., 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  in  England.  The  Abbey 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  Abbot  exercised  an  almost 
regal  sway  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  finest  features  of  the  T«ins 
are  the  E.E.  chapter-house  and  the  triplet  of  grand  Korman  arches  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapter-house.  In  the  Abbotts  Chapel  are  two  effigies  of  Nor- 
man knights  (i2th  cent.),  said  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  England. 

26Y2M.  Boose.  2872^*  Barrow-in-Furness  (Duke  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Imperial),  a  thriving  seaport,  with  61,700  inhab. ,  magnificent 
docks,  handsome  municipal  buildings,  and  extensive  iron-works. 
Steamers  ply  hence  to  Douglas  (p.  347)  and  Belfast 

4Q  M.  Foxfield  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (1  M.)  Broughion 
(p.  389)  and  Coniston  (10  M.,  in  25  min. ;  see  p.  388).  —  We  now 
cross  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  (p.  389).  From  (57*/2  M.)  JBat>> 
englass  (Queen's  Head)  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  to  (7  M.j  Bool 
(Mason's  Arms ;  Woolpaek),  the  nearest  stetion  to  Wast  Water  (p.  40T). 
—  59  M.  Drigg  (Victoria;  Lntwidge  Arms);  61  M.  StoMtvU  (tee 
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p.  408).  From  (63  M.>  Sellafitld  a  branch-liae  diverges  to  the 
mining-district  of  CUaior  Moor.  —  69^2  M.  St.  Bees  (Sea  Cote ; 
Albert)^  with  an  ancient  church  and  a  theological  college.  To  the 
left  is  8t,  Bees  Heady  rising  300  ft  ahove  the  sea. 

74  m.  Whitehaven  CGroncE;  Globe;  Black  Lion),  a  seaport  with 
18,000  inhah.  and  a  fine  harhour.  Steamers  to  Ramsey,  see  p.  346. 

From  Whitehaven  the  line  is  prolonged  to  (7  H.)  Workington  (Railway 
Hotel)  y  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  DettpetU^  with  large  steel-works 
and  important  salmon-fisheries,  and  to  (14  H.)  Maryport  (see  p.  884). 

49.  The  Lake  DUtiict. 

The  picturesque  mountainous  region  known  as  the  <"='Engli8h  Lake 
Oiatrict  is  comprised  within  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland, 
together  with  the  adj  oining  northern  portion  of  Lancashire^  and  its  boundaries 
may  he  roughly  described  as  the  Irish  Sea  and  Horecamhe  Bay  on  the  W. 
and  S. ;  the  railway  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  on  the  £. ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Penrith  to  Workington  on  the  N.  Within  these  limits  lies  a  wealth 
of  charmingly  diversi0ed  scenery,  and  though  none  of  the  mountains 
exceeds  3^  ft.  in  height,  and  the  largest  of  the  lakes  is  only  IQi/z  H.  long, 
their  pietnresqueness  and  even  wildness  are  far  greater  than  their  siee 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  are  in  all  about  16  lakes  or  meres 
(the  largest  being  Windermere^  VlUwatevy  Conieton,  and  Derwentwetter)^ 
besides  innumerable  mountain -tarns.  The  highest  summits  are  Scafell 
Pike  (3210  ft.),  aeafell  (3166  ft.),  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.),  and  akiddaic  (3054  it.). 

The  usual  approaches  to  the  Lake  District  are  from  Oxenholme  (p.  381) 
io  Windermere,  from  Camforth  (p.  884)  to  Lake  Side  (Windermere)  or 
joniston,  and  from  Penrith  (p.  382)  to  Keswick  or  Ullswater.  Seascale  (pp.  384, 
406)  is  a  eoBvenient  sturting  -  point  for  the  Wastwater  district.    The  most        ^ 
common  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  Windermere,  as  in  this 
case  we  see  the  tamer  scenery  iirst.  Those  who  can  devote  One  Day  only        ^.' 
to  the  Lakes  will  see  most  by  taking  the  coach  from  Bowness-on-  Windermere 
to  Ambleside^  Orasmere,  Thirlmere,  and  Keswick  (see  p.  386);  or  they  may 
make  the  circular  tour  from  Coniston  or  Ambleside^  mentioned  at  pp.  390, 
392.  A  Sbcond  Day  may  be  devoted  to  the  Butiermere  round  described  at 
pp.  401,  ^2,  and  a  Thikd  Dat  to  Ullswater ,  in  which  case  the  Lake  District  is       %^^ 
quitted  via  Penrith  (see  p.  896).  —  A  week's  walk  may  be  planned  thus :  1st      ^ 
DAT.  From  Windermere  to  Ambleside,  Orasmere,  hn^  Dvngeon  Gill  (16  U.;      y 
steamer  to  Ambleside,  see  p.  386).  —  2nd  Dat.    From  Dungeon  Gill  by      '^ 
Bossett  dill  to  Wasdale  Head,  3-4  hrs. ,  or  including  an  ascent  of  Sca/ell 
Pike^  4V2^  hrs.  —  3bd  Day.  From   Wasdale  Head  to  Angler's  Inn^  Enner- 
dale^  by  the  Pillar  or  by  the  Black  Sail  Pcus,  6-7  hrs.;  from  Ennerdale 
to  Butiermere  via  Floutem  Tarn  and  Scale  Force,  2V2-3  hrs.  —  4th  Dat. 
From  Buttermere  to  Keswick  vi&  Honister  House  and  Borrowdale,  14  H.  — 
5th  Dat.    From  KeswicK  vi&  Helvellyn  to  Palierdak,  5-6  hrs.  —  6th  Dat. 
Sail  on  Ulhwoiter,  visit  Air  a  Force,  and  go  on  to  Penrith;  or,  from  Patter - 
dale  to  Windermere  by  the  Kirkstone  Pass  and  Troutbeck,  13  M.  (digression 
to  Hmees  Water,  6  M.). 

The  fbllowing  list  of  local  names  may  be  useful.  Beck,  brook;  Combe^ 
hollow  (comp.  p.  129) ;  Dodd,  a  spur  of  a  mountain ;  Fell^  a  mountain ;  Force 
(Icelandic,  'Fors';  Norwegian  *Foss'),  a  waterfall;  Oill,  a  gorge;  Hause^ 
the  top  of  a  pass,  French  ^col' ;  Holme^  an  island ;  How,  a  mound-like  hill ; 
HcA  (A.8.  Jir«65s,  nose),  a  projecting  rock;  Pike,  a  peak;  Baise,  the  top  of 
a  ridge;  Scar,  a  wall  of  rock;  Scree,  steep  slope  of  loose  stones ;  Thwaite, 
a  clearing. 

The  HoUls  in  the  Lake  District  are  generally  good  and  not  exorbitant ; 
while  even  the  smallest  inns,  almost  without  exception,  are  laudably 
clean.    Guides  and  Ponies  may  be  procured  at  the  principal  resorts. 

Readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry. 
Wordsworth  in  particular  has  made  the  district  his  own  (*  Words worth- 
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shire\  as  Lowell  calls  it),  and  few  points  of  interest  have  been  left  unsung 
in  Ms  *£zcnrsion'  or  minor  poems.  Among  interesting  prose  works  relating 
to  the  Lakes  may  he  mentioned  Harriet  Jiartineau't  ^Guide  to  the  Lake 
Distrfct*  (4th  ed.,  1871),  Prof.  Knight  *EngUsh  Lake  District  as  Inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth'  and  ^Through  the  Wordaworth 
Country'  (1887),  Jamet  Payn's  ^Leaves  from  Lakeland',  Word*worth''s  'Guide 
to  the  Lake  District'  (5th  ed.,  18355  ^^ow  out  of  print),  Oibson^s  *Folk- 
speech  of  Cumberland',  and  Mist  Alice  Rea't  ^Beckside  Boggle  and  other 
Lake  Country  Legends^.  The  botanist  is  referred  to  Mr,  J.  O,  Baker^s 
^Flora  of  the  Lake  District'  (1886). 

a.    Windermere  Section. 

The  village  of  Windermere  {^Rig^B  Windermere  Hotel ,  with 
view,  R.  &  A.  4s.,  p.  4«. ;  Queen's^  Elleray,  unpretending;  Rail. 
Rfmt.  Rooms;  station,  p.  381)  lies  about  300  ft  above  the  lake 
(450  ft.  above  the  sea),  from  which  it  is  distant  3/^  M.  by  the  direct 
footpath  and  IV2  ^*  ^7  ^oad.  It  is  delightfully  situated  among 
trees  at  the  foot  of  Orrest  Head  (see  below) ,  affording  fine  views 
of  the  lake.  Visitors  may  take  up  their  quarters  with  almost  equal 
advantage  either  here  or  at  Bowness  (see  below),  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  IY2M.  to  the  S.  (omn.  from  the  station  od.). 

Those  who  reach  the  Lake  at  the  Lake  Side  Station  (see  p.  384)  may 
go  on  at  once  by  steamer  to  (4  H.)  *Storr^e  Hall  Hotel,  (5  M.)  the  Ferry 
(p.  388),  or  (6  H.)  Boumese. 
A  .|  BowneSB.  —  Hotels.  ^Old  England,  dose  to  the  lake  ^  *BaL8FiBLD, 
^  opposite  the  pier,  with  large  grounds;  *Botal  Hotbl;  *(3bowh,  on  a 
/*  height  to  the  E.  —  •Feebt  Hotel,  see  p.  387.  —  *Hvdbopathic  Establish- 
^^       3IKNT,  well  situated  on  Biscay  How.  —  Lodginge. 

^  Coaches  run    daily  in    summer  from  Bowness   and  Windermere  to 

(121/2  H.)  VUewater  (fare  6«.,  return  8s,  Qd.)\  from  Bowness  across  the  ferry 

1  to  (10  M.)  Conitton  (is,,  return  6e.)\  and  from  Windermere  station  to  Atnble- 

K    «         side  (6  H.;  is.  6d.),  Orasmere  (9  H.;  2«.  6d.),  and  Kestoiek  (31  M.;  6s.  6d,). 

—  Omnibuses  from  the  Bowness  hotels  and  from  (8  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel 

(p.  387)  meet  the  trains  at  Windermere. 

Steamers  ply  on  Windermere  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day, 
calling  at  several  stations.  Entire  tour  of  the  lake  (3Vt  brs.)  8«.,  2s.  6d.; 
to  Lake  Side  (*U  hr.)  is.  6d.,  1«.;  to  Waterhead  (for  Anibluide;  i/s  hr.)  is.,  9d. 

Boats  on  the  lake  is.  per  hour,  bs.  per  day,  with  boatman  Is.  6<i. 
and  10«.  They  may  be  obtained  either  near  the  Bowness  pier  or  at  the 
Miller  Ground  Landing,  the  nearest  point  to  the  village  of  Windermere. 

Bownea  (135  ft  above  the  sea) ,  with  about  2000  inhab. ,  the 
principal  port  of  Windermere ,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  small 
bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake.  The  old  Church  of  St.  Martin^  the 
parish-church  of  Windermere,  has  lately  been  restored  and  contains 
a  good  stained-glass  window,  with  fragments  brought  from  Fumess 
Abbey  (p.  384).  Bowness  affords  admirable  headquarters  for  ex- 
ploring the  S.  part  of  the  Lake  District  The  Royal  Windermere 
Yacht  Club,  which  has  its  seat  here,  holds  races  twice  a  week  in  July. 

'Orrest  Head  (784  ft.),  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake, 
is  ascended  from  Windermere  in  about  20  minutes.  On  issuing  from 
the  station  we  bear  to  the  left  by  the  main  road  and  beyond  a  foun- 
tain pass  through  the  second  of  two  gates  on  the  right  (a  woodem  one), 
adjoining  the  approach  to  Bigg's  Windermere  Hotel,  and  then  ascend 
through  the  varied  woods  of  Elleray  by  a  path  indicated  by  sign-post!*. 
The  '■'■ViKw  comprises  the  entirw  8.  half  of  the  Likke  Distriet,  the  ebief 
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their  way  from  BownasB  or  Ambleside.  We  follow  the  Bowness  (or  Am- 
bleside) road  to  a  point  about  »/a  M .  beyond  the  Waterhead  Hotel,  where 
we  diverge  to  the  left,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of  Waterhead  House,  and 
ascend  through  the  wooded  dell  to  (S/4  H.)  Tarn  Hows  Farm  (to  the  left). 
The  high  ground  to  the  right,  farther  on,  commands  a  beautiful  *View.  In 
returning  we  may  descend  by  a  steep  path  into  Twdale  (p.  3d3),  which 
we  reach  near  the  celebrated  yew  (p.  398),  or  take  the  opposite  direction 
and  descend  to  the  Bowness  road  near  High  Cross  (p.  883). 

AscxNT  or  THS  CovisTON  Old  Kan,  IVa  hr.  (ponies  obtainable  at  the 
hotels).  XheM  are  yarious  ways  of  making  this  ascent,  but  if  the  summit 
is  not  concealed  by  mist  the  climber  will  not  need  much  guidance.  The 
slopes  of  the  fell  are  corered  witii  copper-mines  and  slate-quarries,  and 
the  interest  of  a  visit  to  the  former  (apply  to  the  manager)  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  the  disfigurement  of  the  scenery.  The  regular  pony-track 
ascends  along  a  stream  descending  from  the  copper -mines,  passes  the 
mines,  and  then  climbs  to  the  left  towards  a  conspicuous  slate-quarry. 
near  the  £010  Water  Tarn.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  S.,  passing  another 
quarry,  and  soon  reach  the  top.  The  summit  of  the  *OId  Kan  (2633  ft.), 
the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  AUt  Maen  (i.e.  *  steep  rock'),  com- 
mands a  *View  of  great  charm.  To  the  N.  is  an  expanse  of  rugged  fells, 
culminating  in  the  distant  Skiddaw,  to  the  right  of  which  are  ranged 
Helvellyn,  High  Street,  and  III  Bell.  To  the  E.  we  look  over  Coniston 
Water,  Esthwaite  Water,  and  parts  of  Windermere,  with  the  Yorkshire 
hills  in  the  background.  To  the  8.  are  Horecambe  Bay  and  Black  Combe; 
and  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  visible  in  clear  weather  beyond  the  expanse 
of  sea.  The  view  to  the  W.  also  includes  the  sea  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  tarn  high  up  among  the  fells  is  Devote  Water.  To  the  N.W.  tower 
8cafUl  and  Scafell  Pike.  The  immediate  foreground  is  filled  with  the 
other  members  of  the  range  of  which  the  Old  Man  is  the  loftiest  summit 
(Wetherlam,  the  Carrs,  Dow  Crag,  etc.).  Three  small  tarns.  Levers  Water 
and  Low  Water  to  the  N.,  and  Blind  Tarn  to  the  8,W.,  are  visible:  and 
by  going  a  few  yards  to  the  W.,  we  see  a  fourth,  QoaU  Water  (1646  ft.), 
at  our  feet.  The  descent  may  be  varied  in  many  wi^s.  We  may  walk 
along  the  ridge  connecting  the  summit  with  Dow  Crag  C2o66  ft.)  and  descend 
by  the  Walna  Sear  Pau  (9035  ft.) ;  or  we  may  descend  to  Seathwaite  Tarn 
and  follow  the  brook  issuing  from  it  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Duddon 
(see  below),  returning  to  Coniston  by  the  Walna  Scar  road,  or  following 
the  Duddon  to  Broughton  and  returning  thence  by  train.  Good  walkers 
may  make  their  way  to  the  top  of  (2  hrs.)  Wetherlam  (2802  ft. ;  view) 
and  descend  thence  either  into  the  (1  hr.)  Tilberthwaite  Glen  (p.  390),  or 
by  the  N.E.  side  to  (1  hr.)  Smithy  Houees  (p.  393). 

Thb  Duddon  Valley.  The  easiest  way  to  visit  this  valley,  immor- 
talised by  Wordsworth  in  his  ^Sonnets  to  the  Duddon',  is  to  take  the  train 
to  (81/k  M.)  Broughi9n4n'Fiirne»»^  and  drive  or  walk  thence  along  the  river. 
It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  path  over  the  Walna  Scar  (3035  ft),  to  the  8. 
of  the  Old  Man.  with  the  ascent  of  which  it  may  be  combined.  The  Duddon 
rises  near  the  Wrynose  Pass  (see  below),  14  M.  above  Broughton,  where  its 
sandy  estuary  begins,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  (W.) 
and  Lancashire  (E.).  There  is  a  good  little  inn  at  Ulpha,  6V2M.  above  Brough- 
ton, where  the  route  to  Dalegarth  Porce^  Eskdale^  and  Wast  Water  (p.  407) 
diverges  to  the  left.  About  21/2  M.  farther  on  is  Seathwaite  Churchy  of  which 
*  Wonderful  Walker'  was  rector  for  67  years  (1785-1802),  governing  his  parish 
with  'an  entirely  healthy  and  absolutely  autocratic  rule',  leading  the  way 
in  all  manual  labour  as  well  as  instructing  his  people  in  spiritual  matters, 
bringing  up  and  educating  eieht  children,  and  leaving  20001. ,  —  all  on  an 
annual  stipend  of  less  than  obi. !  He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  About 
1/2  M.  beyond  the  church  the  road  over  the  Walna  Scar  Pass  (see  above) 
diverges  to  the  right  (to  Coniston  5  M.).  From  this  point,  too,  we  may 
ascend  along  the  Seathwaite  Beck  to  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  thence  to  the 
top  of  the  Old  Mem  (see  above).  It  is,  however,  better  to  follow  it 
Duddon  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  th 
make  for  the  tarn  (V4  M.)  stridght  across  country.  —  From  the  head  of  1 
Duddon  valley  the  Wrynose  Pass  (1270  ft.)  leads  to  the  E.,  past  the  'Th 
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Shire  Stone'*,  where  Lancashire,  Gnmherland,  and  Westmorland  meet, 
into  LUtle  LangdaU  (p.  893);  and  the  HardknoU  Pass  (1290  ft.)  leads  to  the 
W.,  past  HardknoU  Cattle^  a  fairly  preserved  Roman  camp,  to  Boot  in 
Eihdale  (p.  406).  Eskdale  may  also  be  reached  more  directly  from  the 
Duddon  by  a  path  skirting  the  S.W.  side  of  Barter  FeU  (2140  ft.). 

F&OK  COKISTON  TO  DuNGEON  GiLL  VIA  TiLBEBTHWAITB  AND  FkLL  FOOT, 

8  H.  (rough  road,  barely  passable  for  carriages).  The  road  diverges  to 
the  left  (S.)  from  the  Bowness  road  near  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  ascends 
through  Yewdale,  skirting  the  foot  of  YewdaU  Crag  (1060  ft.).  At  the 
(IV2  M.)  fork  we  ascend  to  the  left  through  TiJberthwaUe  Glen  and  skirt 
the  beck.  To  the  right  are  the  richly > tinted  rocks  of  Holme  Fell  and 
Raven  Crag.  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  cross  the  beck.  (To  the  left 
here  opens  '*Tilberthtoaite  Gill,  a  most  romantic  little  gorge,  which  the 
path  ascends  by  bridges,  steps,  and  ladders.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  pretty 
waterfall.]  Beyond  O/4  M.)  High  Tilberthtoaiie  Farm  our  track  leads  through 
the  gate  to  the  left  (the  right  gate  leading  to  New  Houeee,  p.  893).  It 
first  ascends  past  some  slate-Quarries,  and  then  descends,  keeping  to  the 
left,  to  the  farm  of  (IVz  M.)  Fell  Foot,  which  is  surrounded  by  yew-trees. 
Ill  Bell,  Fairfield ,  Helve]l3rn ,  and  the  Langdale  Pikes  come  into  si^t  as 
we  proceed.  To  the  E.  of  Fell  Foot  lies  the  Little  Langdale  Tom  (340  ft.), 
and  to  the  W.  rises  the  Pike  0'  Blisco  (2804  ft.).  The  road  to  the  IFryiMxe 
Pass  (see  p.  889)  is  seen  ascending  to  the  left.  Just  on  this  side  of  Fell 
Foot  we  cross  the  Brathay  and  turn  to  the  right.  After  a  few  hundred  yard9 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  slope  of  Lingmoor  Fell.  We  are  now 
on  the  classic  ground  of  Wordsworth's  ^Excursion'.  To  the  left  is  BUa 
Tarn  (612  ft.),  with  the  Solitary's  cottage,  while  to  the  right  the  Lang- 
dale Pikes  suddenly  come  into  sight.  About  Vs  ^*  beyond  the  tarn  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  pass  (7(X)  ft.)  and  begin  the  steep  descent  into  Great 
Langdale  C^iew).  We  pass  the  Wall  End  Farm ,  and  soon  see  the  Old 
Dungeon  Gill  Hotel,  at  the  base  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  The  Ifew  Dungeon 
am  Hotel  is  at  Miltbeck,  1  M.  lower  down,  near  the  fall  (comp.  p.  393). 
The  route  hence  to  Grasmere  is  described  at  p.  994. 

From  Coniston  to  Ambleside,  see  route  described  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion at  p.  893.  Coniston  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  com- 
bination circular  tour  there  mentioned.  —  Those  who  wish  to  return  from 
Coniston  to  Bowness  may  vary  the  above  route  by  following  the  Amble- 
side road  to  (TVs  M.)  Waterhead  (p.  888),  and  going  on  thence  by  steamer. 

From  Wimde&mb&b  (and  Bownbss)  to  Amblbsidb,  Gbasmb&e, 
AND  Keswick,  21  M.,  coach  several  times  daily  in  snmmer  in  4  hrs. 
(fare  Bs.  Qd. ;  to  Ambleside  is.  6d.,  to  Qrasmere  2s.  6(1.).  This  fine 
drive  takes  the  traveller  through  the  heart  of  the  Lake  District.  The 
distances  are  calculated  from  Windermere  station;  from  Bowness 
(p.  386),  whence  the  morning  coaches  start,  add  IV2  ^• 

From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  N.W. ,  passing  the  grounds 
of  Elleray  (p.  387)  on  the  right,  and  beyond  the  (8/4  M.)  cross-roads 
(to  Bowness  on  the  left  and  Patterdale  on  the  right)  descends 
through  trees  to  (V2  M.)  Troutbeck  Bridge  (Sun  Hotel).  To  the  left 
are  Calgarth  Hall  and  Park.  At  (3  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel  (p.  387) 
we  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  the  road  skirts  to  (1 M.)  Wd- 
terhead  (p.  388),  passing  below  Dove  Nest  (p.  387 ;  to  the  ri«ht> 
We  now  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Bothay  (to  the  left  a  load  leading 
to  Rothay  Bridge)  to  (8/4  M.)  AmbUside  (p.  892). 

Quitting  Ambleside,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Ivy-clad  KnoU, 
the  former  residence  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and,  across  the  Rothay, 
at  the  foot  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  Fox  Howe,  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
To  the  right  opens  the  small  valley  of  the  Scandale  Beek ,  and  on 
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the  same  side  is  the  riohly-wooded  park  of  Bydal  HalL     IV4  M. 
Bydal,  a  small  village  near  the  £.  end  of  Rydal  Water  (180  ft.))  ^ 
a  pretty  little  lake,  8/4  M.  long  and  1/4  M.  wide. 

To  reaci  Bpdal  Mount,  the  home  of  Wordsworth  from  1817  till  Ms    H 
death  in  1850,  we  ascend  the  steep  road  to  the  right  for  170  yds.  A  glimpse  of 
the  hoase,  on  a  small  hill  behind  the  church,  almost  hidden  by  the  trees, 
is  got  firom  the  coach.    It  contains  no  relics  of  the  poet  and  is  not  shown. 

The  pretty  little  Falls  of  the  Rydal  are  within  the  grounds  of  Rydal 
Hally  the  seat  of  the  Le  Flemings,  and  a  guide  must  be  obtained  at  a 
cottage  below  the  church,  to  the  left.  The  two  falls  are  about  Vs  ^* 
apart,  and  the  upper  one  is  about  ^4  H.  from  the  highroad. 

Walkers  to  Grasmere  may  leave  the  highroad  at  Rydal,  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  left  beyond  Rydal  Mount,  and  follow  a  path  along  the  W. 
slope  of  Jfab  Sear  (views),  which  joins  a  narrow  road  at  White  Mots  and 
reaches  the  highroad  just  beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  (see  below). 

The  coach-road  now  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  Rydal  Water,  passing 
Nah  Cottage,  where  Hartley  Coleridge  (d.  1849)  lived  for  many 
years.  Silver  Etowe  and  Serjeant  Man  rise  in  front.  Beyond  Rydal 
Water  the  road  turns  sharply  round  a  wooded  knoll,  and  discloses  a 
lovely  •View  of  Grasmere  lake  and  vale.  The  fells  in  front  (left 
to  Tight)  are  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell,  Seat  Sandal,  and  Great  Rlgg. 
The  coach  skirts  the  lake  for  1/2  M.,  and  a  little  beyond  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Hotel  turns  to  the  left.  (Walkers  who  do  not  call  at 
the  village  may  save  1/4  M.  by  keeping  to  the  right  here,  rejoining 
the  coach-road  at  the  Swan  Hotel.)  —  9  M.  (from  Windermere) 
Qrasmere,  see  p.  894. 

About  Ys  ^'  l^eyond  the  village  of  Grasmere  we  pass  the  Swan 
Hotel ,  a  little  to  the  right ,  and  soon  begin  the  long  ascent  to  the 
(3  M.)  top  of  the  Durimail  Raise  Pass  (780  ft.) ,  between  Steel 
FeU  (1811  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Seat  Sandal  (2415  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  scenery  becomes  wilder.  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of 
Helm  Crag  (p.  394).  The  wall  at  the  top  of  the  pass  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  heap  of  stones 
is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Dunmail,  last  king  of  Cumbria.  We  now 
obtain  a  view  of  Thirlmere,  with  Helvellyn  to  the  right  and  Skiddaw 
in  the  distance.  About  I74  M.  below  the  pass,  and  1  M.  from  the 
S.  end  of  Thirlmere,  we  reach  Wythbum  (Inn).  v^ 

fThirlmdrd  (533  ft.)  is  nearly  3  M.  long,  and  nowhere  more 
than  V3  M.  wide.   Its  greatest  depth  is  128  ft.  The  W.  side,  oppo- 


t 


site  Helvellyn,  is  bordered  with  picturesque  woods  and  crags.  ^ 

Thirlmere  and  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  the  watersheds  are        ^ 
now  the  property  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  who  have  made  the  lake>v 
a  reservoir,  raising  the  water-level  20  ft.  by  means  of  a  dam  at  the  N.    jh 
end.     As  compensation  a  fine  road  has  been  made  along  the  W.  bank  j 

(preferable  for  pedestrians),  which  is  traversed  by  public  conveyances        W 
between  Grasmere  and  Keswick. 

The  through  coach-road  runs  above  the  £.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the 
base  of  Helvellyn,  for  about  1  M.  From  the  top  of  a  long  gradual  as 
cent  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Yale  of  St  John,  with  Saddleback 
(or  Blencathara)  in  the  background.  The  wooded  knoll  to  the  left  is 
Qreat  How  (1090  ft.).    We  pass  (1  M.)  the  little  King's  Head  Inn, 


^ 
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at  ThirUpot ;  S/4  M.  farther  on,  the  road  down  the  Yale  of  St.  John 
diverges  to  the  left  The  Castle  Rock  of  St  John,  celebrated  hy  Scott 
in  'The  Bridal  of  Triermain*,  now  rises  on  the  right  (1000  ft).  For 
the  next  3  M.  the  scenery  is  less  Interesting,  hut  when  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  ridge  called  Castle  Rigg-,  we  are  repaid  by  a  charming  •View 
of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassen- 
thwaite.  Skiddaw  and  Blencathara  rise  in  front;  to  the  W.  are  the 
fells  round  Newlauds  (p.  402)  and  Bnttermere  (p.  402).  We  have 
still  a  descent  of  1  ^4  M.  to  reach  Keiwick  (see  p.  399). 

Foot-passengers  may  leave  this  route  at  Amiboth^  halfway  down  the 
W.  bank  of  Thirlmere,  and  proceed  to  the  W.  by  a  bridle-path  across 
the  Armhom  Fell  (1568  ft.)  to  (IV4  hr.)  Watendlath ,  5  M.  from  Keswick 
(comp.  p.  403). 

A      Am\ilwide(*  Salutation  ^*Queen' 8,  *  White  Lion^  in  the  town; 
Waterhead  Hotel ,  on  the  lake,  8/4  M.  from  the  town ;  Lodgings),  a 
small  town  with  about  2360  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
I  valley  of  the  Rothay^  at  the  foot  of  Wansfell  Pike^  and  3/^  M.  firom 

\  O         the  head  of  Windermere.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
^  station,  and  fragments  of  tesselated  pavements  and  other  remains 

^X^  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
headquarters  for  excursions  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and 
has  abundant  omnibus  and  coach  communication  with  Waterhead 
(p.  388),  Grasmere,  Windermere  railway-station,  Coniston,  Kes- 
wick, and  Patterdale.  The  Church  of  8U  Mary,  built  by  Sir  G.  G. 
»Scott,  contains  a  stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth. 

ExoDBSioMB  FROM  Ahblesidb.  From  the  hotels  a  road  and  path  ascend 
the  stream  to  (Vs  M.)  *Sloek  Gill  Force,  a  romantic  little  fall  about 
ft.  high,  with  pictoresque  surroundings  (adm  3d.).  —  To  the(2][.)  B^dal 
Falls,  see  p.  391.  —  A  pleasant  walk  in  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the 
Rothap  may  be  taken  by  crossing  the  river  near  the'  church  and  aseending 
on  the  right  bank,  past  Fox  How€  (p.  890),  to  (l*/4  M.)  PetUr  Bridge, 
Then  back  by  the  high-road  (1  M.).  —  Another  excellent  view  of  Winder- 
mere is  obtained  from  *JenHrCt  Crag,  IVs  H.  to  the  S.  —  Other  short 
walks  may  be  taken  to  Skel%Hth  Force  (p.  893) ,  Cohrith  Force  (p.  893), 
-LougJtrigg  Terrace  (see  below),  Troutbeck  (p.  896),  etc. 

Ascents.  The  ascent  otWamfell  Pike  (159Tft.),  rising  to  the  E.  of  Amble- 
side, takes  »/4-l  hr.  The  best  route  is  vii  Stock  Gill  Force,  beyond  which 
we  bend  to  the  right  and  follow  a  path  recently  made  by  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict Association.  The  top  affords  a  charming  view  of  Windermere,  Gras- 
mere. and  Bydal,  with  numerous  mountains  in  the  distance.  The  descent 
may  be  made  on  the  S.E.  by  a  path  marked  by  stakes  to  Trouf>e€k  (p.  986) 
in  IV3  hr.,  whence  we  return  Ti&  (2  V.)  Low  Wood  (p.  887)  to  (2  V.) 
Ambleside. '^*Louffhrigg  Fell  (1100  ft.)  may  be  ascended  by  seTeral  routes. 
and  its  long  uneven  top  affords  a  variety  of  views.  The  easiest  route  (about 
1  hr.)  is  by  the  path  ascending  from  Clapperagate  (n.  393),  1  M.  to  the 
S.W.  •,  the  shortest  ascends  from  the  bridge  near  8t.  Mary's  Church  (sec 
above).  —  The  Fox  Oitt  ascent  begins  behind  Fox  Howe  (see  above).  The 
descent  (steep)  may  be  made  by  Loughrigg  Terrace  and  Eed  Bank  t<i  Gras- 
mere (p.  394).  —  The  top  of  Ifab  Scar,  the  southernmost  spur  of  Fair- 
fleld,  may  be  reached  from  Ambleside  via  Rydal  in  i-iVt  br.  We  follow 
the  road  past  Rydal  Mount  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ascend  a  green  slope 
between  two  walls.  —  Fairjleld  (2863  ft.)  itself  may  be  reached  bv  follow- 
ing the  ridge  to  the  K.  from  Nab  Scar  (2-3  hrs.  from  Ambleside  ^  fiae 
views),  but  the  usual  nscent  is  by  the  bridle-path  ascending  from  the 
Swan  Inn  near  Grasmere  (p  891).      Ascent  of  the  Lmnydule  Pikee,  see  p.  903. 
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Fjtox  Amblksidb  to  Coniston  by  Babn  Gates  akd  back  bt  Oxemfbll 
(to  GonistOQ  TVs  M.,  back  8  M.).  This  round  is  made  daily  in  summer  by 
cbars-a-bane  (fare  os,).  Cireular  tour  tickets  are  also  issued  at  Amble- 
side for  Goniston,  Furness  Abbey  (train),  Lake  Side  (train),  Waterbead 
(steamer),  and  back  to  Ambleside  by  omnibus  (fares  S$.  9d.,  6«.  6d.,  5«. 
04.  \  tickets  available  for  a  week).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W.,  crosses 
(Vs  M.)  R^fkajf  Bridge  y  and  skirts  the  8.  slopes  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  At 
(1  M.)  the  village  of  CUnpptrtgaU  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  road 
to  the  Langdales  (see  below)  and  cross  Brathtty  Bridge.  We  then  traverse 
a  well-wooded  district  at  the  head  of  Pull  Wpkt  Bap  (to  the  left,  Brathau 
Hall),  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Hawkshead  road,  and  ascend  to  (3  M.) 
JSam  Oat^t  /«»,  where  we  obtain  a  good  mountain  view.  At  (2  M.)  High 
Oro*»  we  join  the  route  from  Bowness,  described  at  p.  388.  2^h  M.  Ccnix- 
Um,  see  p.  888.  —  On  the  return-route  we  strike  to  the  N.  through  Yewdale, 
turn  to  the  right  after  i^/s  H.,  and  ascend  past  Nigh  Yewdale  Farm.  The 
patriarchal  yew  for  which  the  dale  was  celebrated  was  all  but  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  December,  1894.  About  this  point  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  and  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Oxen/ell  to  (2V2  H.)  the  top  of  the  pass 
(500  ft )  view).  Farther  on  C/i  M.),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Ooboith 
Force  (see  below).  To  the  left  is  £UenetUer  Tarn,  near  which  is  a  small 
cottage-factory  (St.  Martin's),  where  Mr.  Albert  Fleming  has  resuscitated 
the  old  Lakeside  industries  of  spinning  and  hand-loom  weaving.  Our 
road  descends  to  the  right  to  (1  M .)  Sielvith  Bridge,  over  the  Brathay, 
which  forms  the  small  fall  of  Skeltoith  Force  SOO  yds.  farther  up.  We  then 
skirt  the  base  of  Loughrigg  FeU  to  (2  H.)  Brathag  Bridge  (p.  890). 

Tour  of  the  Langdales,  i9Vs  ^",  coach  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs. 
(fare  it.).  From  Ambleside  to  (3M.)  Skelwith  Bridge,  see  above.  About 
1  M.  farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Goniston  and 
descend  to  Cohoith  Bridge  ,  just  beyond  which  the  road  forks.    [We  may  ' 

here  stop  to  visit  Cohoith  Force,  a  cascade  in  the  pretty  little  valley  to 
the  right  (key  kept  at  a  cottage  by  the  fork ;  8<r.).1  Oxxt  road  ascends  to  the 
left,  a  little  above  the  fall,  through  the  vale  of  Little  Langdale,  which 
is  separated  from  G^eat  Langdale  by  lAngmoor  Fell  (to  the  right).  Bevond 
the  (1  M.)  hamlet  of  Smithf  Ifouses  we  pass  Little  Langdale  Tarn  (340  ft.) 
and  a  little  farther  on,  near  Fell  Foot,  join  the  route  described  at  p.  890. 

The  coach  stops  at  one  of  the  hotels  (p.  390)  for  luncheon,  and  ample 
time  is  allowed  for  a  visit  to  ^'Dungeon  Qill  Force  (1/2  M.  from  either  hotel), 
romantically  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in  by  vertical  walls 
of  rock  and  making  a  perpendicalar  descent  of  about  70  ft.  Above  the 
fall  is  a  curious  natural  bridge  formed  by  two  rocks  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  ravine.  Those  who  have  come  from  the  Old  Hotel 
may  descend  the  hill  to  the  Kew  Hotel  and  there  rejoin  the  coach. 

[Dungeon  Oill  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  (HarrUon  Stickle  2400ft.;  Pike  0'  Stick le^aOSfi),  which  Ukes  lVs-2  hrs. 
(pony  and  guide  10«.).  We  ascend  in  windings  near  the  Dungeon  Gill  beck 
(with  the  stream  to  the  right).  As  we  approach  the  final  part  of  the 
ascent  the  Pike  0'  Stickle  rises  to  the  left  and  the  Harrison  Stickle  to  the 
right,  but  to  reach  the  latter  we  have  to  make  a  detour  to  the  left  round 
a  spur.  The  view  from  the  top  is  somewhat  circumscribed ,  but  com- 
mands Langdale  and  Windermere.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  Stickle 
Tarn  (1540  ft.),  below  Harrison  Stickle.  The  route,  which  is  unmistakable, 
passes  between  the  Pavep  Ark  Roekt  on  the  X.  bank  of  the  tarn,  and  then 
descends  along  the  beck.  —  Oraemere  may  be  reached  in  2-2V8  hrs.  by 
keeping  to  the  V.  from  Stickle  Tarn  and  climbing  the  ridge  in  front, 
until  a  point  is  reached  fr^m  which  we  look  down  upon  Grasinere.  In  de- 
scending we  keep  to  the  right  of  Codale  Tarn  and  Baedale  Tea^.  From 
the  Pike  0'  Stickle  we  mav  descend  on  the  y.W.  to  the  Stake  Pats  (p.  403) 
and  Borrotcdale  (see  p.  401).  —  Bowfell  (2960  ft.:  *View)  may  be  ascended 
from  Old  Dungeon  Gill  Hotel  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  vi&  Stool  End  Farm  and  the 
shoulder  called  the  Band.] 

From  Dungeon  Gill  our  road  runs  to  the  G.  through  the  green  valley 
of  Great  Langdale,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  About 
3  U.  beyond  Hillbeck  we  reach  Langdale  Church  and  the  village  of  Chapel 
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Stile  ^  on  the  fells  near  which  are  numerous  slate-quarries.  Here  the 
road  forks,  and  walkers  who  wish  to  return  direct  to  (6  M.)  Amhleside 
follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  passing  BUerwaier  and  Loughrigg  Tarn. 
f  A  new  road  starting  Va  M.  beyond  the  turn  for  Elterwater  village  reaches 
Skelwith  Bridge  in  11/4  M. ;  it  is  easier  and  finer  Ihan  the  old  road.)  The 
coach  ascends  the  road  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  saddle 
between  Silver  How  and  Loughrigg  Fell ,  where  we  have  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  Langdale  Pikes,  Bowfell,  and  other  summits.  As  we  descend, 
a  fine  ^Yiew  of  Orasmere  is  disclosed.  To  enjoy  this  to  the  fUll  we  diverge 
to  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  pass  through  a  gate  marked  ^private",  and 
follow  the  drive  to  the  so-called  Red  Bank^  a  bare  spot  on  the  N.  side  of 
Loughrigg  Fell.  We  return  by  another  'private'  drive  (to  the  right),  whieh 
brings  us  out  on  the  road,  l^/i  M.  from  the  village  of  Orasmere.  The  road 
leads  round  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Orasmere^  see  below.  From  Oras- 
mere to  (4  H.)  Ambleside,  see  pp.  390,  391. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  from  Ambleside  to  (8V3  M.)  PaUtrdaie 
(coach  daily ,  joining  the  route  from  Windermere  at  the  Klrkstone  Pass, 
reached  from  Ambleside  by  a  steep  ascent  of  3  M.  through  the  valley  of 
the  8io€k  Gill  Beck;  comp.  p.  392);  to  Watdale  Head  (p.  WT),  either  by  the 
Wrynose  Pass,  Bardknott  Pass,  Eskdale^  Boot,  and  Btummoor  Tarn  dS^JA  M.), 
or  by  Dungeon  Gill  O^h  M.)  and  by  bridle-nath  over  Esk  Hause  (3370  ft.  5 
3-31/2  hrs.t  comp.  p.  405)^  and  to  Keswick  via  Great  Langdale  and  the  Stake 
Pass  (road  to  Dungeon  (Jill  71/2  M.t  bridle-path  over  the  pass  3-8*/2  hra.; 
road  from  Bosthwaite  to  Keswick  6V2  M.). 

-\^  The  village  of  Orasmere  (*Frince  of  Wales ,  on  the  lake,  V2  M. 
from  the  village,  R.  &  A.  4s.,  D.  4«.;  *Rothay,  Red  Lion,  in  the 
village ;  Swan,  V2  ^'  ^  *^e  N. ;  Lodgings)  is  charmingly  sitnated 
near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name ,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  main  road  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick.  Wordsworth 
fd.  1850)  resided  here  in  Dove  Cottage  fadm.  6d.;  memorials)  from  H 

>  1799  to  1808,  and  is  buried  In  the  churchyard  (comp.  p.  390). 
Almost  every  point  in  the  neighbourhood  Is  celebrated  in  his  poetry. 
*6raBmere  (208  ft.)  Is  about  1  M.  long  and  nearly  Y2  ^'  hroad 
in  the  middle;  its  greatest  depth  is  180  ft.  There  Is  a  solitary 
green  Island  In  the  centre.  Ferry  near  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel. 
Helm  Orag  (1300  ft. ;  1  hr.) ,  rising  to  the  N.  of  Orasmere,  is  a  good 
point  of  view.  We  follow  the  Easedale  road  (see  below)  to  a  point  about 
Vs  M.  beyond  the  slab-bridge ,  diverge  to  the  right  between  two  hoases, 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  and  ascend  by  a  wall.  When  the  wall 
begins  to  descend  we  keep  to  the  left.  At  the  top  are  some  carious 
crags,  supposed  to  resemble,  when  seen  from  below,  a  lion  and  lamh,  an 
'Ancient  Woman  cowering  beside  her  rifted  ceir,  the  'astrologer,  sage  Sidro- 
pher,  etc.  —  The  charming  *View  from  (V/2  M.)  Red  Bank  has  been 
mentioned  above.  We  may  return  by  the  N.  side  of  Orasmere  (8»/2  !!.)» 
crossing  the  Rotkay  between  Orasmere  and  Bydal  lakes,  or  we  may  extend 
our  walk  to  include  a  circuit  of  Bydal  Water  (6  M.  in  all).  From  Bed 
Bank  we  may  also  ascend  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  Fell  (p.  392)  in  about 
V2  hr.  —  Perhaps  the  best  short  walk  from  Orasmere  is  that  to  (2»/«  M.) 
Easedale  Tarn.  There  is  a  bridle-path  all  the  way,  and  driving  is  practicable 
for  11/4  M.  The  route  leads  to  the  K.W.,  following  the  general  course  of 
the  Easedale  Beck.  The  turns  to  the  right  are  to  be  avoided.  About  >/3  M . 
from  the  village  the  road  crosses  the  stream  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  walkers  cross  it  again  by  a  slab-bridge  and  ascend  by  its 
right  bank.  As  we  approach  the  tarn  we  pass  Sour  Milk  Force,  the  milky 
water  of  which  ia  conspicuous.  Fine  retrospect  of  Orasmere.  The  tarn 
lies  in  a  secluded  valley,  915  ft.  above  the  sea  and  700  ft.  above  Orasmere. 
The  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  Dungeon  Gill  (IVs-^  hrs.)  or  to  the  Longdate 
Pikes  (3-8  hrs.',  comp.  p.  898).  The  return  to  Orasmere  may  be  varied  bv 
ascending  Siher  How  (1846  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  8.  (see  Map). 
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Ascent  of  Helvslltn  (22/4-31/2  brs.j  pony  and  guide  15«.,  both  un« 
necessarv  for  practised  climbers).  We  follow  tbe  highroad  to  Keswick 
(see  p.  891)  for  IV4  M.,  to  a  bridge  'A  M.  beyond  the  Swan  Hotel.  Here 
we  pass  through  a  gate  on  the  right  and  ascend  the  rough  track  to  the 
left  of  the  stream.  To  the  right  is  the  charming  little  fall  of  Tongue  QUI 
Force  y  to  which  a  digression  should  be  made.  Our  track  keeps  to  the 
left  and  can  scarcely  be  missed,  though  some  climbers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  Seat  Sandal  (2415  ft. ;  to  the  left)  ^or  Helvellyn.  Fine 
retrospects  of  Grasmere  as  we  ascend.  In  about  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the  top 
of  the  Grisedaie  Pas*  (1^  ft.),  between  Seat  Sandal  and  Fairfield  (2803  ft.), 
where  we  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To  the  left  lies  Orisedale  Tarn 
(1768  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  the  (12  min.)  tarn,  cross  the  stream  issuing 
from  it,  and  ascend  by  the  steep  zigzag  track  to  the  left  to  Dollywaggon 
Pike  (2810  ft.),  the  S.  and  lowest  extremity  of  the  Helvellyn  ridge.  The 
ascent  hence  to  the  summit,  reached  in  about  I-IV4  hr.  from  Orisedale 
Tarn,  is  comparatively  easy.  The  ♦View  ftom  Helvellyn  0118  ft.^  perhaps 
from  *E1  Velin\  the  hill  of  Veli  or  Baal),  the  second  in  height  but  most 
impressive  in  form  of  the  Lake  Mts.,  is  very  extensive,  including  all  the 
main  summits  of  the  Lake  District  and  the  lakes  of  Windermere,  Coniston, 
Esthwaite,  and  TJllswater.     (Thirlmere   is  not  visible  from  the  highest 

Eoint.)  Immediately  at  our  feet,  on  the  E.,  is  the  Red  Tarn  (2366  ft.), 
etween  two  spurs  of  Helvellyn,  Catchedicam  on  the  left  and  Striding  Edge 
(2500  ft.)  on  the  right.  The  Solway  Firth  and  the  hills  of  Dumfriesshire 
bound  the  view  to  the  !N.,  while  the  sea  is  the  limit  to  the  S.  We  may 
descend  either  to  Qrasmere,  Wpthburn  (see  p.  391),  ThirUpot  (see  p.  392), 
or  Patterdale  (p.  397).  The  Wythbum  path  diverges  to  the  right  from  the 
Grasmere  route  about  10  min.  below  the  top.  —  Grasmere  is  also  the 
starting-point  for  the  easiest  ascent  of  Fairfield  (2863  it.;  1 1/3-2  hrs.).  We 
turn  to  the  right  near  the  Swan  Hotel  and  ascend  by  a  well-marked  bridle- 

5ath.    Or  we  may  diverge  from  the  Helvellyn  route  near  the  top  of  Grise- 
ale  Pass  (see  above)  and  make  straight  for  the  summit. 

FSOM   GSASME&E   TO  PaTTERDALE  (UlLSWATES)   BY   THE   GbISEDALE  PaSS 

(8  M.,  in  3-4  hrs. ;  an  easy  and  delightful  excursion).  From  Grasmere  to 
the  (iV2-2  hrs.)  head  of  the  Grisedaie  Pass  (1980  ft.) ,  see  above.  The 
descent  beyond  the  tarn  is  steep  at  first.  To  the  left  towers  Helvellyn,  to 
the  right  St.  Sunday^*  Crag  (2756  ft.).  TJllswater  is  generally  hidden.  Good 
walkers  may  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  Fairfield  and  St.  Sunday *s 
Orag,  and  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way  to  Patterdale  (fine  views).  Beyond 
a  shed,  reached  Vs  ^''  ftfter  leaving  the  tarn,  we  cross  a  small  beck  and 
keep  to  the  left  of  the  main  stream.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  through  a  gate 
and  cross  to  the  other  side.  From  (10  min.)  the  farm  of  Elm  How  a 
good  road  leads  to  (1V«  M.)  Patterdale  (see  p.  397). 

From  Grabmerb  to  Boreowdale  vil  Easbdale  (to  Bosthwaite  3-4  hrs.). 
We  leave  Grasmere  by  the  Easedale  Tarn  route,  follow  the  road  for  about 
Vs  H.  past  the  slab-bridge  (p.  394),  pass  between  the  two  houses  (as 
on  the  ascent  of  Helm  Crag,  p.  394),  and  then  follow  the  bridle-path  to 
the  left,  which  ascends  Far  Easedale  Oill.  About  1  H.  from  the  point 
where  we  left  the  road  we  cross  the  beck  at  the  Stythioaite  Steps.  The 
track  ceases  about  1  M.  farther  on,  but  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  soon  reach  the  (1  M.)  head  of  the  Easedale  Valley.  Beyond  this  we 
cross  a  depression  (at  the  head  of  the  Wythhurn  Valley)  and  ascend  again  in 
the  same  general  direction  to  (1  H.)  Greenup  Edge  (2000  ft.),  the  highest 
part  of  the  route,  between  High  Raise  (2500  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Ullscarf 
(2870  ft.)  on  the  right  (*View).  In  descending  we  keep  to  the  right,  the 
direction  being  roughly  indicated  by  heaps  of  stones.  Lower  down ,  the 
path  reappears  and  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  (view  of 
Borrowdale).  At  the  hamlet  of  Stonethwaite .,  about  2  H.  below  the  top, 
we  cross  the  stream  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  1/2  V*  farther  on  join  the 
main  Borrowdale  road,  1/2  M .  above  Rosthwaite  (p.  401).  From  Rosthwaite 
to  (6i/«)I.)  Keswick,  see  p.  402.  —  Walkers  may  also  reach  Keswick  from 
Grasmere  via  Dunmail  Raise^  Armboth  Ftll^  and  Watendlath  (comp.  p.  392). 
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From  Windbrmbrb  to  Pattbrdalb  (Ullswatbr)  ,  12V2  M., 
coach  dally  in  2*/2  hrs.  (fare  6«.  6d.,  return  8«.  6d.).  Circular  tour 
tickets,  available  for  a  week,  are  issued  from  Windermere  to  Kes- 
wick via  Patterdale  (coach,  steamer,  and  train;  fares  I69.  Sd.,  14«. 
3d.,  13s.  6d.).  Our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Amhle- 
side,  at  a  point  3/4  M.  from  Windermere  station  (p.  381),  and 
ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  Troutbeck  valley. 

Another  road  leaves  the  Ambleside  road  at  Troutbeck  bridge,  »/4  M. 
farther,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  beck;  it  is  this  road  that 
passes  through  the  long  and  picturesque  Tillage  of  Troutbeck  and  past  tbe 
^Mortal  Man  HoteV.    The  two  roads  unite  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Tillage. 

Our  road  soon  quits  the  woods  and  commands  charming  views 
of  Windermere.  From  (3  M.)  Trouthefk  Church  a  road  leads  to  the- 
left  to  the  village  of  Troutbeck  (p.  396),  and  1  M.  farther  on? 
our  road  unites  with  that  leading  through  Troutbeck  (p.  396), 
We  now  ascend  steeply  along  the  E.  slope  of  Wansfell  (p.  392)  to 
the  top  of  the  Kirkstone  Pass  (1500  ft.),  between  Red  Screes 
(2540  ft.)  on  the  left  and  CaudaU  Moor  (2500  ft)  on  the  rigbt. 
About  200  yds.  below  the  col  we  pass  the  Traveller's  Rest,  a  small 
inn,  which  is  sometimes  wrongly  described  as  the  highest  inhabited 
house  in  England  (comp.  p.  378).  About  as  far  on  the  other  side 
of  the  col,  to  the  left,  is  the  stone  that  gives  name  to  the  pass;  it 
is  supposed  to  look  like  a  ^kirk'  from  a  point  about  halfway  down. 
Brothers'  Water  comes  into  sight  in  front,  with  Place  Fell,  rising 
above  Ullswater,  in  the  distance.  2y2  M.  Brothers'  Water  Jnn, 
1/2  M.  Brothers'  Water  (520  ft),  Va  M.  square ,  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  drowning  of  two  brothers.  Below  Brothers'  Water 
the  road  crosses  the  outlet  of  Hayes  Water,  turns  to  the  left,  and 
crosses  (Y2  M.)  the  Ooldrill  Beck,  We  now  descend  through  Patter- 
dale,  passing  the  mouth  of  Deepdale,  between  Fairfield  and  St. 
Sunday's  Crag,  on  the  left,  and  soon  reach  the  village  of  (1^/4  M.} 
PntterdaU  (p.  397).  Ullswater  Hotel  (p.  397)  is  about  1 M.  farther  on. 

''     b.  miBwater  Section. 

Travellers  who  e?iter  the  Lake  District  on  the  Ullswater  side 
leave  the  railway  at  Penrith  (p.  382),  whence  several  Goaoubs  (fare 
2.9.)  ply  daily  in  summer  to  (5^2  M. ;  1  hr.)  Pooley  Bridge  (♦Sun), 
situated  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

Walkers  may  turn  to  the  S.  at  the  station,  without  entering  the  town, 
and  follow  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  EamotU.  The  route  passes  0  V.) 
Dahmain  Hall  and  crosses  Dutunallet  Hill  (view). 

•Ullswater  (477  ft ;  'Ulf  s  water')  is  the  second  in  sixe  of 
English  lakes,  measuring  71/2  M.  in  length  and  Vi'V*  ^*  ^^  hread(h. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  205  ft  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  which  some 
prefer  to  that  of  Derwentwater  and  Windermere ,  increases  in  pie- 
turesqueness  and  grandeur  as  we  approach  the  head.  No  general 
view  of  the  lake  is  obtainable,  as  its  bendings  divide  it  into  tluree 
reaches,  each  of  which  from  some  points  seems  a  complete  lake  in 
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itself.  There  is  a  good  road  along  the  "whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  more  precipitous  E.  hank  the  road  stops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Boredale  (see  below).  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
to  fish  in  the  lake;  boat  and  man  5«.  per  day. 

The  small  Steamer  which  plies  on  the  lake  (fares  2«. ,  U.  6df. ;  return 
3«.,  2«.))  taking  1  hr.  to  reach  the  upper  end,  starts  from  a  small  pier,  */«  K- 
from  Pooley  Bridge.  The  scenery  of  the  first  reach,  3  M.  in  length,  is  rather 
tame.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  rises  the  wooded  hill  of  DunmalUt.  To  the 
right  is  the  Brackenrigg  Hotels  l»/4  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.  Howtmon  (p.  398), 
the  only  intermediate  station,  lies  in  a  bay  to  the  left.  Opposite  is  the 
point  ot  Skelly  Nah,  The  middle  reach,  4  H.  long,  extends  to  the  islet  of 
House  ffohne.  To  the  left  rise  Hallin  Fell  (1270  ft.)  and  Birk  Fell  (1670  ft.), 
with  Boredale  and  the  hamlet  of  Sandtnek  between  them.  To  the  right 
are  Qowbarrow  Fell  (1580  ft.) ,  the  finely-wooded  Goteharrow  P&rk  (forever 
associated  with  Wordsworth's  ^Daffodils'),  and  LyulpK»  Tower  (see  below). 
In  front  of  us  rises  the  stately  Helvellyn.  We  now  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  reach,  2  H.  long,  which  contains  a  few  islets.  The  "^View  here  is 
very  grand.  To  the  left  Place  Fell  (2154  ft.)  descends  abruptly  into  the  lake ; 
opposite  is  the  wood-dad  Stybarrow  Crag.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  lies 
Patterdale^  at  the  foot  of  St.  Sunday"*  Crag  (2756  ft.)  The  steamboai-pier 
is  near  the  TJUswater  Hotel,  about  V2  M.  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

*T  Fatterdale  (Paiterdale  Hotel,  well  spoken  of;  White  Lion,  un- 
pretending ;  Lodgings)  is  a  small  village ,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley  of  that  name  and  close  to  the  head  of  Ullswater. 
It  is  a  favourite  centre  for  excursions  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Lake 
District.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  near 
the  steamboajfc-pier,  is  the  large  *  Ullswater  Hotel  (table-d'h6te 
4,8.,  R.  &  A.  4s.),  with  pleasant  grounds.  Near  it  is  a  *  Temperance 
Hotel.  On  the  hillside  above  the  Ullswater  Hotel  are  the  Oreenside 
Lead  Mines ,  which  send  a  stream  of  polluted  water  into  the  lake. 
The  fayourite  short  excursion  from  Patterdale  is  that  to  Aira  Force 
(4  H.),  which  may  be  made  either  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former 
case  we  follow  the  prettily-wooded  road  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  -^ 
passing  (BVs  M.)  the  road  to  Troutbeck  station  (p.  404) ,   to  the  beck  just  ^ 

beyond  it.  We  cross  the  beck  and  ascend  by  the  path  to  the  left  to 
(Va  M.)  the  fall.  To  the  right  is  Lyulph's  Tower^  a  square  ivy-clad  build- 
ing, the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lake  itself,  is  said  to  commem- 
orate a  Baron  de  L'TJlf  of  Greystoke.  A  guide  may  be  obtained  here 
(unnecessary).  For  the  water-route,  which  affords  better  views,  small 
boats  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  Patterdale  or  the  Ullswater  Hotel. 
The  fall  of  *Aira  Torce,  70  ft.  high,  is  very  romantically  situated  in  a 
rocky  chasm  with  wooded  sides.  Two  rustic  bridges  cross  the  stream 
above  and  below  the  fall  and  afford  convenient  points  of  view.  The 
scenerv  of  the  glen  above  the  fall  is  also  picturesque,  and  another  pretty 
little  fall  is  formed  higher  up.  A  path  leads  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream  through  Gowbarrow  Park  to  (1  M.)  Dockray  (p.  40  i),  but  the  gates 
are  generally  locked  (comp  p.  404).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  round  of 
10-12  M.  (4  hrs.)  from  Patterdale.  We  take  the  lane  leading  to  the  E. 
from  the  church  and  follow  the  track  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake. 
(Visitors  at  the  Ullswater  Hotel  may  save  2M.  by  ferrying  across  to 
Bleawick.)  The  higher  of  the  two  paths  on  the  slope  of  Place  Fell  com- 
mands charming  views  of  dale  and  fell.  After  IV2  H.  the  path  descends 
to  the  shore  and  rejoins  the  lower  path,  and  after  1  H.  more  it  turns  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  lake,  and  leads  round  a  plantation.  At  (IM.) 
Sandwick,  a  hamlet  at  the  entrance  to  Hartindale  (view  of  High  Street  in 
the  background),  a  road  diverges  to  the  right.  Our  path  leads  straight 
on  through  wood  and  along  the  base  of  JJallin  Fell  (1270  ft.),  follows  the 
line  of  the  shore,  bends  to  the  right  i  M.  farther  on,  and  ^.tiev  1/2  M.  mor^ 
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joins  the  road  about  V4lI*8liort  of  ILowtownC* Hotel).  From  Howtown  we 
at  first  follow  the  road,  which  ascends  past  the  church  and  the  hamlet  of 
CotPffarth.  to  the  (1  H.)  saddle  between  Hallin  Fell  on  the  right  and  Steel 
Knotts  (1190  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  descends,  crosses  a  beck,  and  turns 
to  the  right  towards  Sandwiek  (p.  397).  About  200-800  yds.  from  the 
bridge,  howeyer,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  leading  through 
Boredole.  The  road  crosses  (*/4  M.)  the  stream,  and  ends  at  the  farm- 
house at  (IM.)  Boredale  Head.  From  this  point  we  ascend  by  a  steep 
bridle-path  to  (IV4  M.)  Boredale  Haute  (1200  ft.:  view).  The  descent  on 
the  other  side  to  (^4  M.)  Patterdale  is  short  and  steep. 

Fbom  Patterdalb  to  Hawbs  Water.  The  easiest  route  is  to  take 
the  steamer  to  Howtoton^  the  land  "journey  to  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  ascend  thence  (2Vs-3  hrs.).  Those  who  wish  to  drive  must 
start  from  Pooley  Bridse  (to  Mardale  Green  15  M.).  At  Howtown  we  pass 
through  a  gate  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  and  ascend  to  the  8.  through  the 
glen  of  FutedalOj  at  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck.  In  about  Va  br.  we  bend  to  the  left,  up  the  fell,  and  soon  cross  a 
little  stream  (no  path).  Blencathara  now  appears  in  our  rear  and  Hel- 
vellyn  to  the  right,  while  High  Street  is  visible  to  the  S.  On  reaching 
the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge  (Weather  Hilly  2174  ft.)  we  have  a  fine 
mountain  view  to  the  S.  and  W.  In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and 
cross  the  (V4  M.)  Measand  Beck  by  a  foot-bridge  we  saw  from  above.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  leads 
to  the  W.  (right)  to  (2V4  M.)  Mardale  Green  (see  below).  —  The  direct 
route  from  Patterdale  to  Hawes  Water  leads  by  Kidsty  Pike  (4-6  hrs.).  We 
follow  the  Windermere  road  for  about  2  M.,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  to  the  right,  just  below  Brothers'  Water  (see  p. 996),  we  keep 
straight  on  through  the  hamlet  of  Low  Harttop.  About  Vs  X*  farther  up 
our  road  (a  cart-track)  crosses  the  Hayes  Water  Beck,  recrossing  it  in  Vs  ^• 
more,  and  passing  near  the  foot  of  Haffes  Water  (1343  ft.).  We  then  as- 
cend in  zigzags  to  the  (V4-I  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge.  From  this  poj^t  we 
may  diverge  to  the  right  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  High  Street  C«0G3  ft.), 
which  commands  an  extensive  view.  [The  name  of  High  Street  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  Soman  road  that  ran  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  ^  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  near  the  summit  of  High  Street.]  Eidstp 
Pike  (2560  ft.)  rises  in  front,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  for  Mardale 
Green  keeps  straight  on  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
whence  we  have  a  steep  and  somewhat  rough  descent  of  about  1  hr. 

Hawes  Water  (694  ft),  2Vs  M.  long  and  Vs  M.  wide,  is  a  solitary 
little  lake,  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains.  Good  quarters  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Bun  Bull  Inn  at  Mardale  Oreen.  1  H.  from  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  6Vs  M.  firom  Shop  (p.  881)  by 
footpath  and  7VsM.  by  road  vi&  Bctmpton.  Good  walkers  may  also  go  on 
to  Windermere  (12V3  H.  \  4Vs-5Vs  hrs.)  by  the  Jfan  Bield  Pass  (2000  ft.), 
Kentmere^  and  the  Oarboum  Pass  (1460  ft.  \  fine  views  in  descending).  Or 
they  may  ascend  High  Street  (lVs-2  hrs.^  see  above)  and  descend  by  the 
Troutbeck  glen  to  Windermere  (3-3Vs  hrs.). 

Mountain  Ascents  from  Patterdale.  The  ascent  of  Place  Tell  (2164  ft.; 
view)  takes  about  1-1  Vs  br.  We  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  Boredaie 
Hause  (see  above),  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  and  climb  the  ridge.  The 
descent  may  be  made  to  the  road  through  Boredale  (see  above).  —  To  reach 
ihe  top  of  Bt.  Sunday's  Crag  (2756  ft.«,  iVs  hr.)  we  leave  Patterdale  by 
the  bridle-path  through  Orisedale  (comp.  p.  895),  and  beyond  (IVs  M.)  the 
farm  of  Elm  How  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  zigzag  green  path,  on  the 
right  bank  of  a  beck,  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  the  (Vs  hr.)  summit.  The  top  commands  a  good  view  of 
Ullswater  and  Helvellyn.  The  descent  may  be  made  along  the  ridge  and 
straight  down  to  Patterdale.  —  Helvellyn  (SllS  ft.;  p.  895)  may  be  ascended 
either  viiL  Glenridding  (3-4  hrs.)  or  by  Red  Tarn  (2-2Vs  hrs.),  the  latter 
being  the  shorter  but  steeper  route  (pony  and  guide  12<.;  on  the  second 
route  the  ponies  must  be  left  at  the  tarn,  Vs  M.  from  the  top).  Bt  the 
Glenridding  route  we  leave  the  highroad  opposite  the  Ullswater  Hotel 
nd  ascend   the   cart-track   to   (IVs  K.)   Greenside  Smeltissg  JAN.    Here 
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we  avoid  the  track  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  bridle-path  in  a  straight 
direction.  ICear  Keppelcove  Tarn  (1825  ft.)  the  path  ascends  in  eigzags 
to  the  right,  afterwards  bending  to  the  left,  and  soon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  (path  no  longer  distinct),  and 
reach  the  summit  in  Vs  br.  more.  Walkers  may  shorten  the  distance 
a  little  by  ascending  to  the  left  of  Keppelcove  Tarn.  For  the  more 
interesting  Bed  Tarn  route  we  follow  the  Orisedale  path  (p.  395)  for 
about  Vs  ^*  Ai^d  ^^i^  ^o  ^^^  rigbt,  crossing  the  beck,  at  a  sign-post.  The 
pony-track  from  this  point  to  a  gateway  about  2  M.  farther  is  well  marked, 
and  beyond  the  gateway  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Red  Tarn  (3866  ft.) ,  the 
highest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Lake  District.  We  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
tarn  and  climb  steeply  to  the  top  of  the  Swirrel  Edge^  along  which  a 
narrow  path  leads  to  the  summit.  Mountaineers  may  diverge  to  the  left  at 
the  gateway  and  ascend  by  Striding  Edge.  Descent  to  Wythburn  or  Thirls- 
pot,  see  p.  395;  to  Orasmerey  see  p.  895.  —  A  good  and  easy  Mountain  Walk 
(6  hrs.),  commanding  excellent  views,  is  the  round  by  Hart  Crag  (2700  ft. ; 
to  the  8.),  Fairfield  (p.  395),  and  St.  Sunday's  Crag  (p.  395). 

From  Patterdale  to  Keswick ^  see  p.  404  (various  routes;  for  walkers 
the  best  is  over  Helvellyn  and  down  to  Thirlspot,  5^  hrs.;  the  easiest  and 
quickest  route  is  by  Troutbeck);  to  Windermere  (and  Ambleside)  by  the 
Kirkstone  Pcut^  see  p.  396;  to  Orasmere  by  the  Orisedale  Pass^  see  p.  895. 

^     0.   KeBwiok  and  Derwentwater  Section. 

KeBWick.  —  Hotels.    Ksswick  Hotel,  at  the  station,  V*  ^>  f'um      . 
the  town,  a  large  establishment  vdth  200  beds;    *'Qubbn's,  in  the  main     \L 
street,  B.  A  A.  8-4<. ;  Botal  Oak,  at  the  comer  of  the  road  to  the  station ;     >? 
*Lakb  Hotel,  B.  &  A.  3«.  6d.;    King's  Abmb;    ^Oeobob;    Blengathra 
Teicpbbancb,  •Skiddaw  Tempbbancb,  unpretending. — At  Portinscale,  iVa  M. 
from  the  station:  ^Debwbntwater  Hotel.  —  Lodgings  in  abundance. 

Ooaches  run  daily  from  Keswick  io  Borrowdale  {Qd.,  return  Is.),  Oras-  J 
mere  {is.  ;  return  6«.),  Ambleside  (bs..  Is.  Qd.),  Butter  mere  (there  and  backJ    | 
6<.),  and  Windermere  (6*.  6d.,  9«.  9d.).    Uo  fees.  —  Hotel  Omnibuses  fromi^ 
the  sUtion  to  the  town  Qd.  I 

Boats  on  Derwentwater  is.  per  hour,  6s.  per  day;  with  boatman  2s. 
for  the  first  hr.  and  Is.  Sd.  for  each  addit.  hr. ;  iOs.  per  day. 

Fishing.  The  lake  contains  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eels,  and  some  of 
the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  good  trout-streams.  Angler's  ticket 
for  the  district  is.  per  day,  2«.  6d.  per  month,  5s.  for  the  season. 

Bailway  from  Penrith  or  Gockermouth  to  Keswick,  see  p.  382. 

Keswickj  &  small  market-towu  -witb  3900  inbab.,  is  situated  oii^ 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Qrcia^  close  to  Derwentwater  Lake  and  amid  much 
flue  mount&iu-sceneiy ,  of  which ,  however ,  scarcely  a  glimpse  is 
seen  from  the  town  itself.  The  interesting  little  Crosthwaite  Churchy 
1/2  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Greta, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  street,  contains  a  monument  to 
Southey  (inscription  by  "Wordsworth).  On  an  eminence  to  the  right,  ^ 
on  this  side  the  bridge,  is  Greta  Hall,  the  home  of  Southey  in  1803-  V 
43.   Shelley  also  lived  at  KeswlclL  for  a  time  after  his  marriage. 

Near  Greta  Hall  are  two  Lead  Pencil  Manufactories,  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted.  The  process  of  pencil-making  is  interesting;  but  the  fam- 
ous Borrowdale  plumbago  is  now  scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the  pencils 
usually  offered  for  sale  is  not  of  a  high  class.  —  There  is  an  interesting 
Model  of  (he  Lake  District  0  in.  to  the  mile)  in  the  town-hall  (adm.  6(i.), 
and  two  on  a  larger  scale  (6  in.  to  the  mile)  at  Abraham's  and  Mayson's, 
OD  the  way  to  the  lake  (adm.  Qd.), 

•Derwentwater  (238  ft.),  a  lake  3  M.  long,  1  M.  wide,  and  70  ft. 
deep  at  the  deepest  points,  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  the  English 
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lakes.  Its  compact  form  enables  it  to  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The 
picturesque  variety  of  tbe  steep  wooded  crags  and  green  hills  rising 
i'lom  its  bank,  and  the  grouping  of  its  wooded  islets  are  very  beau« 
tiful.  The  best  views  of  the  lake  Include  a  line  mountain-back- 
ground ,  with  Skiddaw  towering  to  the  N.  and  Borrowdale  opening 
to  the  S.  The  largest  islands  are  Derwent  Jele  (with  a  house  on  it), 
Lord  Isle,  and  8t,  Herbert's  Isle ;  on  the  last  is  the  ruined  cell  of  a 
hermit  of  the  7th  century.  The  'Floating  Island',  which  appears 
at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  consists  of  a  mass  of  weeds 
made  buoyant  by  the  escape  of  gas  from  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

The  lake  may  be  surveyed  from  several  admirable  points  of  view 
near  Keswick.  Perhaps  the  best  is  ^Castle  Hea4,  or  Oastlety  a  small  wooded 
height  (530  ft.),  Va  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale road  (see  below).  We  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket-gate  and  fol- 
low a  winding  path  to  the  summit,  where  we  overlook  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  lake.  At  the  S.  end  is  the  fine  entrance  to  Borrowdale,  appar- 
ently blocked  by  the  conical  Castle  Crag.  To  the  right  of  Castle  Crag, 
in  the  distance,  are  Oreat  End  and  the  Sca/ell  Pikes.  At  the  S.W.  corner 
of  Derwentwater  itself  rises  Maiden  Moor^  sloping  rapidly  downwards  (to 
the  N.)  to  Cat  Bells,  Behind  these  we  see  parts  of  Hindsearjh  and  Ro- 
binson^ and  a  little  to  the  right  and  still  farther  back,  High^tiUy  Red 
Pike,  and  other  fells  enclosing  Buttermere  (p.  402).  To  the  X.  of  the  gap 
beyond  Cat  Bells  rise  Causey  Pike,  with  its  curious  hump,  and  (Trise-  i 
date  Pike\  then  come  the  fells  above  Bassenthwaite  XtOke^  which  is  itself  -/ 
seen  at  full  length.  To  the  K.  is  Skiddaw.  The  view  to  the  E.  is  limited,  / 
but  Hehellyn  peeps  over  the  high  ground  in  front.  The  wooded  heights 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  are  Wallow  Crag  and  Falam  Crag.  —  A 
closer  view  of  the  lake,  resembling  that  from  Castle  Head,  is  ob- 
,  tained  from  the  *  Friar's  Crag ,  a  small  rocky  promontpry  jutting  into 
the  lake,  about  */«  ^*  i^om  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  diverge  to  the 
right  from  the  Borrowdale  road,  opposite  the  Lake  Hotel.  —  What  Southey 
described  as  the  best  general  view  of  Derwentwater  is  obtained  near  Ap- 
plethwaite,  about  2  H.  to  the  !N.  of  Keswick.  We  cross  the  Greta  by  the 
bridge  mentioned  at  p.  399,  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  railway,  and  take 
the  (V4  M.)  lane  to  the  right.  Beyond  (Va  M.)  Ormalhwaite  the  lane  bends 
round  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  (Vx  H.)  Applethwaite.  The  point  of 
view  praised  by  Southey  is  between  Applethwaite  and  (s/i  M.)  Millbeek, 

\  Circuit  of  Dbrwbntwatbb  by  Road  (10  M.  ;  carr.  about  10a.). 
This  is  a  charming  walk  or  drive ,  affording  a  series  of  varied  and 
beautiful  views.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the£.  bank  and  retnm 
on  the  other  side.  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  street  which  branohes 
to  the  right  (S.E.)  behind  the  town-hall,  and  pass  the  Church  ofSL 
John  and  (Vg  M.)  Castle  Head  (see  above).  For  the  next  mile  or 
so  the  road  passes  through  the  thickets  at  the  base  of  Wallow  Crag 
(see  above),  which  is  succeeded  by  the  picturesque  Falcon  Crag.  At 
a  point  about  2  M.  from  Keswick  the  road  to  Watendlaih  (p.  402) 
diverges  to  the  left.  Just  beyond  this  is  the  lodge  of  Barrow  House, 
where  we  may  apply  for  permission  to  visit  the  Barrow  Falls.  These 
falls,  about  125  ft.  in  total  height,  are  among  the  least  attractlTe  in 
the  district,  but  a  digression  to  them  takes  a  few  minutes  only. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Barrow  we  see  in  front  of  us, 
1  M.  off,  the  *Lodore  Hotel,  with  the  Lodore  fallB  in  the  gorge  to 
the  left.    The  falls  (2d,  for  use  of  hotel -path)  are  romantically 
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framed  with  tall  wooded  crags;  but  as  there  is  nsually  more  rock 
than  water,  Sonthey's  jingling  verses  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.  Those  who  have  time  should  make  their 
way  up  the  beck  to  the  *High  Lodort^  another  fall  about  ^/s  M.  far- 
ther up ,  not  far  from  the  Watendlath  road  (more  easily  reached 
by  a  path  from  the  Borrowdale  Hotel).  About  Vs  ^*  heyond  the 
Lodore  Hotel  is  the  *Bortowdale  Hotel,  conyeniently  situated  for 
exourslons  in  Borrowdale.  At  the  (3/4  M.)  village  of  Orange  we 
diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  through  Borrowdale  (see  below) 
and  cross  the  Derwent.  We  pass  through  the  village,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  ascend  to  (3/4  M.)  the  farm  of  Maneaty,  Just  beyond 
this  the  grass-grown  old  road  diverges  to  the  left,  and  as  it  affords 
better  views  than  the  modern  road  the  pedestrian  should  follow  it 
The  ridge  to  the  left  commands  a  good  view  of  Newlands  (p.  402). 
A  lead-mine  is  passed  on  the  right  At  the  end  of  the  Cat  Bells 
ridge,  about  1^/4  M.  from  Manesty,  the  two  roads  unite.  About 
1/4  M.  farther  on ,  our  road  is  Joined  on  the  left  by  another  road 
descending  from  SkelgiUj  and  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  passing 
through  a  gate.  Nearly  opposite  this  gate,  to  the  right,  is  a  wicket, 
from  which  a  footpath  leads  through  tho  woods  to  Portinscale,  re- 
joining the  road  V2  M.  before  reaching  the  village.  After  Y2  M. , 
at  a  finger-post,  our  road  unites  with  that  coming  from  Buttermere 
(comp.  p.  403).  IV4  M.  PortinscaU  (♦Derwentwater  Hotel,  see 
p.  399 ;  Lodgings)  is  a  small  village ,  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
lake.  Portinscale  is  IV4  M.  from  Keswick  by  road,  but  ^2  ^*  ^^ 
saved  by  a  path  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge. 

♦Feom  Kbswiok  to  Buttbbmbbb  Br  Bobbowdai/b  and  Honistbr 
Hausb,  rbtubning  by  NawLANDfi,  a  round  of  22  M.  Public  con- 
veyances make  thia  round  daily  (fare  5«.,  driver  !«.),  starting 
about  10  a.m. ,  allowing  time  to  visit  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est on  the  way,  and  for  luncheon  at  Buttermere,  and  reaching  Kes- 
wick again  about  6  p.m.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  drive  in  the 
kingdom  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  —  The  route  as 
far  as  (4V4  M.)  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale  has  been  described 
above.  Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  at  Grange  we  go  straight 
on,  and  soon  reach  a  (Y2  ^0  slate-quarry,  where  a  road  diverging 
to  the  left  ascends  to  (6  min.)  the  Bowder  Stone,  This  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  estimated  to  weigh  about  2000  tons,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  neighbouring  crags  and  settled  in  a  wonderfully-balanced 
poise.  The  top  of  the  stone  (reached  by  a  ladder;  fee  to  cottager) 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  ^Borrowdale, 
with  the  richly  -  tinted  rocks  at  its  entrance,  the  wooded  Castle 
Crag  opposite,  and  Olaramara  (2860  ft. ;  due  S.)  and  other  sum- 
mits forming  its  wider  environment.  Beyond  the  Bowder  Stone 
the  lane  descends  again  to  the  highroad ,  which  brings  us  to  the 
(IV4  M.)  village  of  Boithwaite  {*8cafeU  Hotel,  *Boyal  Oak,  un- 
pretending), prettily  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
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Walkers  to  Sosthwaite  should  vary  their  return  to  Keswick  by  following 
the  bridle-track  to  (2  M.)  the  hamlet  and  tarn  of  Waiendlath.  The  road 
thence  to  (5  H.)  Keswick  joins  the  above-described  road  near  the  Barrow 
Falls  (comp.  p.  400).  This  is  an  easy  route,  commanding  exquisite  views. 
—  Routes  over  the  Stake  Pass  and  Sijf  Head  Pass^  see  pp.  403,404. 

Beyond  Rosthwaite  the  road  to  the  Stake  diverges  to  the  left 
near  the  (V2  ^0  Church;  and  the  path  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  direrges 
on  the  same  side  ^/i.M,  farther  on,  near  SeatoUery  a  hamlet  ¥rith 
I        some  lodgiug-houses.  At Seatoller  begins  the  steep  and ron^hasoent 
4       to  the  (1 V2  M.)  Honister  Haute  (1190  ft.).  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
^       we  come  in  sight  of  the  striking  *  Honister  Crag  (1750  ft.) ,  which 
/  \,       rises  almost  perpendioularly  to  the  left    Its  face  is  seamed  with 
K  ;        slate  ~  quarries.     The  descent  on    the   other  side  is  very  steep 
^      at  first.    Buttermere  and  Grummock  Water  come  into  Yiew  as  we 
^      descend.    The  fells  rising  above  them  (named  from  left  to  right) 
^      are  High  Crag,  High  Stile,   Red  Pike,  MeUbreak,  and  Rohlnsoiu 
jl     At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  (272  M.)  farm>house  of  GaUsgatih^ 
^>^^     whence  we  see  the  Scarf  Gap  Pau ,  ascending  to  the  left  of  High 
^^.    Crag.  Beyond  Gatesgarth  we  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  Buttermere,  pass- 
ing the  mansion  of  Harness^  and  reach  (7  M.)  the  village  of  Bv.tter> 
mere  (Victoria;  Buttermere;  Fish),  where  the  coach  stops  for  3  his. 
\  Buttermere  (330  ft.),  IV4  M.  long,  Vs  H.  wide,  and  94  ft.  de^,  is  eon- 

1  nected  by  a  short  stream  with  *Crummock  Water  (320  ft.),  */i  M.  to 
the  N.W.,  which  is  2»/4  M.  long,  VaV*  M.  wide,  and  144  ft.  deep.  The 
interval  allowed  by  the  coach  is  generally  occupied  with  luncheon  and 
a  visit  to  «Scale  Force.  This  waterfall,  125  ft.  in  height,  one  ^f  the 
finest  in  Lakeland,  is  in  a  glen  on  the  S.  side  of  Grummock  Water.  It 
may  be  reached  by  a  footpath  (about  2  M . ;  often  wet),  crossing  the  stream 
between  the  lakes,  but  the  usual  route  is  to  go  by  boat  to  the  moatk  of 
the  glen  (fare  is.  each,  there  and  back)  and  walk  thence  to  (*/«  X.)  the 
force.  —  From  Scale  Force  good  walkers  may  cross  the  fells  to  the  W. 
to  (l«/4  M.)  Floutem  Tarn  (1250  ft. ;  pronounced  'Flootem^  and  the  (?V4  M.) 
Anghr's  Jnn^  at  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  Water  (870  ft.).  From  Bnaevdale 
Water  they  may  ascend  Upper  Ennei'dale^  or  the  Vallejf  of  the  Liea^  «Ad  at 
the  head  of  it  follow  either  the  Scarf  Gap  Pass  to  Buttermere  on  the  left,  or 
the  Black  Sail  Pass  to  Wasdale  Head  on  the  right  (p.  406).  Or  they  may 
proceed  direct  to  Wasdale  Head  over  ihe  Pillar  or  the  Steeple  (comp.  p.  406). 
Red  Pike  (2480  ft.),  though  not  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbourhood, 
commands  the  best  view.  The  ascent  may  be  combined  with  a  visit 
to  Scale  Force  (2-3  hrs.),  hut  the  shortest  route  (I'A-l'A  hr.)  is  by  the 
Ruddy  Beck^  the  stream  flowing  into  the  S.W.  angle  of  Grummock  Wnlcr. 
The  descent  may  be  made  by  Bleaberry  Tarn  and  Sour  Milk  OiU^  the  stream 
descending  to  Buttermere.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  view  is  the 
large  number  of  lakes  and  tarns.  The  large  lake  to  the  W.  is  BnnerdeUm 
Water  (370  ft.),  2Vs  M.  long  and  Vs-Vs  M.  broad.  To  the  17.W.  of  Cnrnk- 
mock  Water  is  the  lakelet  called  Lowes  Wat4r,  —  From  Buttermere  to 
Wasdale  Head  vid  Scarf  Gap  A  Black  Sail  Passes  (3-4  hrs.),  see  pp.  405,  406. 

The  roAd  to  the  N. ,  skirting  the  hank  of  Grummock  Water,  leads 
to  (10  M.)  Cockermouth  (p.  3B2).  Our  road  leadfi  to  the  £.  fiom 
the  village  of  Buttermere,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  (IV4M.)  But^ 
termere  Haute  (1100  ft.),  hetween  Robinson  (2417  ft.)  en  the  ri^ht 
and  Whiteless  Pike  (2160  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  traversoa  the 
upland  valley  of  Ketkadale  and  descends  through  the  aomewbat 
^  uninteresting  valley  of  Newlands,     3V4  M.  Newlands  Hotel ;  1  M. 
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Stair;  72  M.  Swinside  (Inn).    About  Vi  M,  faither  on  we  join  the 
load  round  Derwentwater,  at  the  finger-post  mentioned  at  p.  401. 

Another  route  from  Keswick  to  (14  H.)  Buttermere  leads  by  the 
Whinlatter  Pass.  The  road  leads  to  the  W.  from  (IV4  H.)  Poriinscale 
(p.  401)  to  (IVs  v.)  Braithwaite  (Inn),  beyond  which  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  (2  M.)  Whinlatter  Pass  (1040  ft.;  Inn)  begins.  About  IV4  M. 
farther  on  we  diyeree  to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Cockermoath  (p.  882) 
and  proceed,  past  (2  M.)  Swimide,  to  (3  M.)  the  Scale  HiU  Hotel,  V2  M. 
from  the  foot  of  Grummock  Water  (p.  402).  For  walkers  the  distance 
hence  to  Buttermere  Tillage,  by  the  road  skirting  the  E.  bank  of  Crnm- 
mock  Water,  is  about  SVs  M.  From  the  Scale  Hill  Hotel  we  may  go  on  by 
Lowes  Water  to  Lamplugh  or  to  (11  H.)  Ennerdale  Water  (Angler's  Inn). 

A  fine  route  from  Keswick  to  Buttermere,  with  splendid  views,  is 
afforded  by  the  'Mountain  Walk  (6-7  hrs.)  over  Cat  Bells  (p.  401),  Maiden 
Moor,  Dale  Head,  and  Robinson  (p.  402). 

F&oM  Keswick  to  Thiblmebe  by  the  Dbuids'  Gibcle  and 
Vale  of  St.  John  (71/2  M.)  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  Penrith 
load,  divergiug  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  the  station,  and  cross 
the  railway  twice,  first  passing  under  it  and  then  over  it.  We  then 
take  the  second  turning  to  the  right,  and  after  about  Y2  M.  (1  M. 
from  Keswick)  pass  a  lane  on  the  right,  just  beyond  which  is  a 
stile  leading  into  the  field  with  the  Druidical  Stones,  Of  these  <f 
there  are  about  forty ,  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle ;  the  largest 
are  about  7V2  ^*«  ^^S^-  The  old  Penrith  road  joins  the  new 
one  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Druid  Circle,  just  before  it  crosses  the  Naddle 
Beck.  About  V3  M.  farther  on,  our  road  diverges  to  the  jight  from 
the  Penrith  road ,  crosses  (1  M.)  Wanthwaite  Bridge  ,  and  reaches 
the  main  road  through  the  pretty  Yale  of  St.  John ,  ascending  on  <' 
the  E.  side  of  the  St.  John's  Beck.  To  the  left  are  the  Wanthwaite 
Crags.  At  the  head  of  the  vale  rises  the  Castle  Rock  (p.  392"). 
ThirUpot  (p.  392)  is  41/2  M.  from  the  bridge.  Thirlmere,  see  p.  391. 
—  Public  conveyances  make  the  round  of  Thirlmere  (20  M.)  by  this 
route. 

Fbom  Keswiok  to  Dungeon  Gill  by  the  Stake  Pass  (4V2-5  liis. ; 
pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  16«.).  Driving  is  practicable  as 
far  as  (61/2  M.)  Rosthwaite,  see  p.  401.  Near  the  church,  V2  M.  beyond 
Rosthwaite,  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Buttermere  road  and 
proceed  to  (^3  M.)  Stonethwaite,  both  before  and  after  which  we 
may  take  several  short-cuts  through  the  fields  (to  the  left  of  the 
road.).  About  8/4  M.  beyond  Stonethwaite  we  turn  to  the  right, 
cross  the  Langstrath  Beck  Q/4  M.)  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  ascend 
by  a  rough  path  on  its  right  bank.  After  crossing  a  tributary, 
2  M.  farther  on ,  we  leave  the  Langstrath  Beck ,  the  valley  of 
which  here  bends  to  the  right,  and  ascend  in  zigzags,  in  the 
direction  we  have  hitherto  been  following ,  to  (8/4  M.)  the  top  of 
the  Stake  Pass  (1576  ft.)  ,  between  Stickle  Pike  (p.  393)  on  the 
left  and  Rossett  Crag  on  the  right.  We  now  cross  a  bleak  upland 
plateau  for  about  1  M.,  and  then  descend,  along  the  right  side  of 
the  beck  flowing  through  Miehleden,  to  (2^2  ^0  ^^^  Dungeon 
em  Hotel  (see  p.  393).     To  Ambleside,  see  p.  393. 
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Fbom  Keswick  to  Pattbbdalb  by  the  Sticks  Pass,  11  M. 
(driving  practical)le  for  5  M.).  We  follow  the  Ambleside  road  (see 
pp.  390,  391)  for  about  5  M.,  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  through  the  Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  403).  We  follow  the 
latter  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  through  a  gate. 
The  track  passes  the  farm  of  8tanah ,  crosses  a  beck  a  little  way 
beyond  it.  and  ascends  to  the  left  in  zigzags.  The  top  of  the  StiekB 
Pass  (2450  ft.),  marked  by  sticks  inserted  in  the  ground,  forms 
part  of  the  ridge  of  Helvellyn.  Good  retrospect  of  Skiddaw ,  the 
Buttermere  fells,  Scafell,  etc.  In  front,  Ullswater  now  comes  into 
sight.  In  descending  we  pass  the  Oreenside  Reiervoir  and  Lead 
Mine,  and  join  the  Glenridding  ascent  of  Helvellyn  at  the  Oreen- 
side Smelting  Mill.  Hence  to  Patterdale,  see  p.  398. 

Oood  walkers  in  fine  weather  will  do  better  to  go  from  Keswick  to 
Patterdale  via  the  top  of  Helvellyn  (3-4  hrs.  from  Thirlspot) ,  for  which 
sufficient  directions  will  be  found  at  pp.  395, 398,  while  others  may  prefer 
the  approach  viH  Troutbeck  (see  below). 

Faoif  Ebbwick  to  Patterdai.b  viX  Troutbeck,  16Vs  1I*i  by  railway 
and  coach  (through-tickets  4«.  2d.,  3«.  6d.,  8«.  2d.;  return  6<.  Sd.,  6$.  3d.). 
Those  who  wish  to  drive  the  whole  way  must  take  this  route.  —  Itailway 
from  Keswick  to  0  H.)  n-ouibeck  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Trouibeek 
near  Windermere),  see  p.  382.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Troutbeck 
to  Ullswater  is  dreary.  The  road  leads  due  S.  from  the  station,  and 
ascends  to  its  culminating  point  (ca.  iiOO  ft.) ,  to  the  W.  (right)  of  the 
rounded  Mell  Fell  (1760  ft.).  We  then  descend  to  (2*/4  H.  from  Troutbeck) 
Matterdale,End,  at  the  church  of  which,  'AM.  beyond  the  village,  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Oreyttoke.  At  O/2  H.)  Dockray  (Royal  Hotel,  plain), 
where  the  scenery  improves,  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right  by  a  cart* 
track  crossing  the  fells  from  Wanthwaite  (see  p.  403).  [Walkers  should 
leave  the  road  here  and  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  beck,  through 
Oowbarroto  Park.  This  is  a  private  path ,  but  a  guide  with  keys  to  open 
the  gates  may  be  obtained  at  the  inn.  We  pass  through  the  farm-yard 
opposite  the  inn.  and  then  follow  a  path  skirting  the  slope  of  OowbamHe 
FbU^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream^  We  pass  a  picturesque  old  mill, 
the  pretty  little  High  Force,  and  a  quaint  little  gully,  and  finally  reach 
Aira  Force  (see  p.  397).    From  Aira  Force  to  PcUlerdale,  see  p.  397.] 

From  Dockray  we  descend  between  Ootobctrrow  Fell  and  Park  on  the 
left  and  the  finely- wooded  Oleneoin  on  the  right,  and  soon  obtain  a  fine 
*View  of  the  head  of  Ullswater,  with  Place  FeU,  St.  Sunday's  Crag,  etc. 
We  reach  the  bank  of  the  lake  IV2  M.  beyond  Dockray.  Thence  to  (V  K.) 
UlUwater  Hotel  and  (1  H.)  Patterdale,  see  p.  397. 

FsoM  Keswick  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  the  Sty  Head  Pass, 
14  M.  (5-6  brs.).  Driving  is  practicable  to  (9  M.)  Seathwaite,  and 
ponies  can  go  tbe  whole  way  (pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  16«.). 
From  Keswick  to  (71/2  M.) /Seototter,  see  pp.  401,  402.  Just  before 
Seatoller  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  left  and  follow  a  lane,  which 
skirts  the  Derwent,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank. 

By  diverging  to  the  right,  before  crossing  the  (Vi  M.)  bridge,  we  may 
visit  Wordsworth's  ^fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale'  (a  group  of  y«ws),  and 
follow  the  path  on  the  same  side,  past  the  Plumbago  J/tiM,  to  Seathwaite. 

Aboat3/4M.  beyond  the  bridge  we  reach  the  hamlet  of  Seaihvtaitty 
said  to  be  the  rainiest  place  In  England,  the  annual  rain- fall 
averaging  150  Inches.  The  Plumbago  Mine,  which  formerly  pro- 
duced admirable  lead  for  pencils  (comp.  p.  399),  is  exhaiuted. 
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At  Seathwaite  the  cart-track  ceases,  and  we  follow  the  path  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  stream.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  Oreat 
End  (see  helow)  raises  its  perpendicular  front;  to  the  left  rises 
Olaramara  (2560  ft.),  and  to  the  right  Base  Brown  (2120  ft.). 
At  (1  M.)  Stockley  Bridge  we  cross  the  Derwent,  pass  through  a 
gate ,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  towards  Taylor's  OiU  Force.  After 
passing  the  fiidl  we  bend  to  the  left,  following  the  conrse  of  the 
beck,  cross  the  stream,  and  reach  the  solitary  (IY4  M.)  Sty  Head 
Tarn  (1430  ft.) ,  situated  amidst  scenery  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion. To  the  right  are  Oreen  Qahle  and  Great  Qable  (2950  ft); 
in  front  LingmeU  (2649  ft),  Great  End  (2984  ft),  and  Scafell 
Pike  (3210  ft.).  A  few  yards  beyond  the  tarn  the  track  leading 
past  Sprinkling  Tarn  (1960  ft.)  and  over  Esk  House  (2370  ft.) 
to  Dungeon  Gill  diverges  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  394).  Our  path 
goes  straight  on ,  and  very  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  Bty  Head 
Fast  (1600ft.),  where  the  green  valley  of  WasdcUe  comes  in  sight 
helow  us.  Wast  Water  Is  concealed  by  Lingmell.  The  descent  Is 
very  steep  and  stony.  (Those  who  have  time  and  strength  to  spare 
may  diverge  to  the  left,  visit  Oreta  Fall  and  the  romantic  gorge  of 
Piers  Oill^  and  rejoin  the  regular  track  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.) 
From  (I8/4  M.)  Bumihwaite  Farm  a  cart-track  leads  to  the  church, 
and  a  field-path  to  the  right  to  (1/2  M.)  Wastwater  Hotel  (p.  407). 
From  Keswick  (ob  Buttebmekb)  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  Soabf 
Gap  and  Blaos  Sail  Passes  (road  to  Gatesgarth;  bridle-path 
thence  21/2-3V2  hrs.).  Pony  and  guide  from  Buttermere  about  15«. 
From  Keswick  to  Oatesgarth,  either  via  Honister  Hause  or  vlli  New- 
lands,  see  p.  402.  At  Gatesgarth  our  route  diverges  to  the  S.  from 
the  road,  passes  through  a  gate,  crosses  (Y4  M.)  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  beck,  and  begins  to  ascend.  In  about  72  b^*  ^®  reach  the  top  of 


Boarf  Gap  (1400  ftl,  between  High  Crag  (2443  ft)  on  the  right  and 
Haystacks  (1750  ft)  on  the  left.  Fine  retrospect  of  Buttermere. 
In  front  rises  KirkfeU  (2630  ft),  with  Qreai  Oable  (see  above) 
to  its  left  and  the  PiUar  to  the  right.  On  the  slope  of  the  latter 
rises  the  lofty  Pillar  Rock ,  the  ascent  of  which  is  dangerous  ex- 
cept for  very  expert  cragsmen.  We  now  descend  Into  the  lonely 
upper  part  of  Emierdale,  through  which  flows  the  Liza,  On  reach- 
ing the  (Y4  hr.)  floor  of  the  valley ,  the  path  ascends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  for  about  V2  ^m  ^^^  ^^^n  crosses  it  by 
a  small  foot-bridge  (sign-posts).  It  then  ascends  again,  skirting  a 
small  mountain-torrent,  to  (V2  hr.)  *Blaok  Bail  Pass  (1750ft.),  the 
depression  between  KirkfeU  on  the  left  and  the  Pillar  on  the  right 
[A  mistake  is  sometimes  made  here,  as  the  traveller  is  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Black  Sail  Pass  must  lead  through  the  more  inviting 
depression  to  the  left  of  KirkfeU,  between  it  and  Great  Gable.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  care  to  keep  to  the  right  of  KirkfeU.]  The 
scenery  here  Is  very  wild  and  sombre.  Looking  back,  we  see  (from 
right  to  left)  Great  Gable,  Green  Gable,  Brandreth,  Haystacks,  and 
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High  Crag,  with  Fleetwith  Pike  rising  behind  Haystacks,  and 
Rohinson  and  Grasmoor  in  the  distance,  hi  front  lies  Mosedale, 
with  Red  Pike  (2630ft. ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Pike 
at  Bntteimere)  to  the  right  and  Ewebarrow  (2058ft.)to  the  left 
In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  sndden  ^iew  of  Sea- 
fell  (p.  407).  The  fell  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pillar  is  called  the  Steeple 
(2746  ft).    WasdaU  Head  and  Watt  Water,  see  p.  407. 

These  two  rontes  may  be  eombined  in  one  day's  ezevrsion  from  Keswick 
by  an  early  start.  The  walking  may  be  redaeed  to  i-6  hrs.  by  driving  to 
Seathwaite  and  ordering  the  carriage  to  wait  at  Gatesgarth;  or  the  trav- 
eller may  hire  a  pony  (see  above)  and  avoid  walking  altogether.  —  Those 
who  wish  to  go  from  Keswi^  to  Wast  Water  without  the  fattgne  of 
crossing  any  of  the  passes  may  drive  yidk  BraithwaiUy  Whmlatttr  Past,  Scale 
Hill  Hotel  (p.  402),  Lamplugh,  Bgremont^  and  Colder  Bridge,  to  (3IK.)  Strands 
(p.  407),  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  6  M.  from  Wasdale  Head. 

H ouNTAiH  Ascents  fbom  Ebswick.  —  Bkiddaw  (3066  ft.),  the  fourth 
highest  summit  in  the  Lake  District,  is  probably  the  easiest  mountain  oi  its 
size  to  ascend  in  England  (up  and  down  4-6  hrs.).  Ponies  (^.)  can  go  all 
the  way  to  the  top ;  guide,  unnecessary,  6f .  We  pass  below  the  railway, 
either  at  the  station  (subway,  closed  on  Sun.)  or  a  little  to  the  £.  of  it, 
turn  to  the  left,  and  then  take  the  Q/a  M.)  second  taming  to  the  left 
(Spoony  Oreen  Lane;  numerous  guide-posts).  This  lane  skirts  the  slope  of 
Latrigg  (1203  ft.;  a  spur  ol  Skiddaw),  the  top  of  which  is  easily  reached 
in  about  i/s  hr.  (by  a  railed-in  path)  and  commands  a  charming  view.  The 
lane  turns  to  the  right  ronnd  the  N.  side  of  Latrigg  and  passes  through  a 
(11/4  H.)  gate  into  a  road  coming  from  Applethwaiie.  About  60  yds. 
farther  on,  this  road  ends  at  another  gate,  through  which  we  pass  on 
to  the  open  fell.  We  then  ascend  to  the  left  along  a  wall,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  gate  near  a  C/4  M.)  refreshment  >  hut.  The  aaoent 
hence  to  (Vz  H.)  another  refreshment -hut  is  the  steepest  part  of  the 
climb  (fine  retrospects).  Beyond  the  second  hut  the  track  bends  slightly  to 
the  left  and  soon  becomes  almost  level.  It  keeps  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
top  of  the  Lots  Man  (2837  ft.),  the  8.  buttress  of  the  summit-rid^,  which 
commands  a  better,  because  nearer,  view  of  Lakeland  than  the  *High  ]Can\ 
The  distance  hence  to  the  top  is  about  1  M.  The  view  to  the  8.  includes 
a  great  part  of  the  Lake  District,  but  the  fells  are  too  distant  to  be  seen 
to  advantage.  The  Coniston  Old  Man  is  visible  in  the  distance,  andHelTellyn 
is  conspicuous  to  the  8.E.  Immediately  to  the  E.,  between  Skiddaw  and 
Blencathara,  is  the  wild  moorland  tract  called  Skiddaw  Forest.  On  the 
y.  the  view  extends  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Dumfries.  To  the  W.  is  the  sea.  —  The  descent  is  usually  made 
by  the  same  route,  but  those  who  wish  variety  may  descend  by  the  U ,W. 
side  to  High  Side,  61/2  M.  from  Keswick  and  4  Hi.  from  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  Station  (p.  882).  Another  descent  leads  by  the  Carl  Side  (2400  ft.) 
to  milbeci  (p.  400).  —  The  ascent  of  Blencathara  or  Baddlebaek  (2847  ft.), 
with  its  fine  ^Sharp  Edge",  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Skid- 
daw, though  it  is  less  easily  accessible.  The  direct  ascent  and  descent 
from  the  village  of  (81/2  M.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  382)  take  8>/2-4  hrs. ,  but 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  ascend  by  Scales  Fell  and  follow  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  from  E.  to  W.  (a  round  from  Threlkeld  of  4^  hrs; 
*View8).  —  The  top  of  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  Keswick 
either  vi&  (SVi  M.)  Thirlspot  (p.  392)  or  by  (8  M.)  Wpthbum  (p.  891).  The 
actual  ascent  takes  in  the  first  case  i*/4-2V4  hrs.,  in  the  second  iV4-l*A  hr. 
(pony  and  guide  iO<.).  At  Thirlspot  the  pony-track,  which  can  scarcely 
be  missed,  begins  near  the  King^s  Head  Inn  and  leads  at  first  in  a  N.E. 
direction.  Just  before  reaching  Fisher  Oill  it  turns  to  the  right  and  aseends 
straight  towards  the  summit.  In  about  Vft  hr.  we  reach  the  summit-ridge, 
where  the  pony  track  from  Glenridding  (p.  d98)joins  ours  on  the  left. 
In  1/4  br.  more  we  surmount  the  ^Lote  Man''  (3083  ft.),  which  is  about 
ip  min.  from  the  ^Bigft  Man",  or  summit.    The  Wythbum  ascent  is  the 
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shortest  and  steepest.  The  bridle-path,  also  easily  traced,  leaves  the  road 
opposite  the  inn  and  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  a  small  beck. 
Farther  up,  it  bends  to  the  left,  and  about  Vj  Iff.  from  the  top  it  unites 
with  the  rente  from  Orasmere  (p.  394).  View,  see  p.  394;  descent  to 
Patterdale,  see  p.  398.  —  Among  the  smaller  hills  near  Keswiek,  Luirigg 
(see  above),  Swimid^  (806  ft.;  near  Portinscale) ,  and  Cai  Bells  (1482  ft.; 
p.  401)  are  the  best  points  of  view.  The  ascents  of  High  Seat  ($896  ft.; 
from  the  Watendlath  road)  and  Olaratnara  (2660  ft.;  from  Bosthwaite) 
are  more  fatiguing.  —  Active  walkers  will  find  the  ascent  of  Oreat  Gable 
(3960  ft.)  one  of  the  most  repaying  in  the  district.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  very  fine,  including  Wast  Water,  Seafell  and  Scafell  Pikes,  Skiddaw, 
and  Helvellyn.  The  ascent  may  be  made  either  from  the  Stv  Head  Pass 
(p.  405;  3/4-1  hr.)  or  from  the  Honister  Pass  (p.  402;  2-3  hrs.)  via  Cfrey  Knotts 
(2287  ft.),  BroHdreth  (2344  ft.),  and  Green  Oabh  (2474  ft.).  The  descent 
may  be  made  by  Sty  Head  to  Wasdale  Head  (see  below). 

Among  other  excursions  from  Keswick  may  be  mentioned  the  *Walk 
to  (6  H.)  WaUndiath  (p.  402;  charming  views),  returning  via  (2  H.)  Ros- 
thwaite  and  Borrowdale  (in  all  13Vc  M.).  —  The  easy  way  to  visit  Bassen- 
thwaita  Lake  (226  ft.)  is  to  take  the  train  to  GVz  ».)  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
station  (p.  386)  and  hire  a  boat  at  the  Pheasant  Inn.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake,  wUch  is  4  M .  long  and  3/4  U.  broad,  is  rather  tame. 

From  Keswick  to  Thirlmere^  Orasmere^  Ambleside,  and  Windermere  by 
coach,  see  p.  390;  to  Orasmers  via  Watendlath,  see  p.  392. 

d.  Wast  Water  and  Bcafell  Section. 

•W«st  Water  (204  ft),  3  M.  long  and  1/2  M.  wide,  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  district,  attaining  a  maximum  depth  of  258  ft. 
The  scenery  around  it  is  wild  and  imposing.  The  head  of  the  lake 
is  enclosed  by  finely  grouped  mountains,  including  Scafell,  Ling- 
meU,  Qr€ai  OabU,  Kirk  Fell,  and  Ewebarrow.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
lake  the  imposing  cliffs  of  the  Screes ,  culminating  in  lUgill  Head 
(1980  ft.),  rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  The  bank  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  is  richly  wooded. 

Wasdale  Head  (Wastwater  Hotel ;  Row  Head  and  Burnthwaite 
Lodging  Houses,  moderate)  is  a  deep  and  romantic  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  about  1  M.  from  the  lake.  Ponies  and 
guides  may  be  obtained  here  for  numerous  excursions,  including 
the  ascent  of  Scafell  Pike  (see  below).  —  As  the  lake  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  here,  the  traveller  should  visit  its  lower  end,*  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  grand  mountain-amphitheatre  at  its  head. 

The  best  plan  is,  perhaps,  to  hire  a  boat,  and  go  all  the  way  by  water 
(is.  per  hr.;  with  boatman  2s.  6d.  per  hr.;  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  and 
baek  6s.).  There  is  a  road  along  the  W.  bank,  Mid  even  the  most  hurried 
travellers  should  drive  as  far  as  JBowderdale,  1  H.  from  the  head  of  the 
lake.  Those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  rough  walking  may  make  the  round 
of  the  lake  on  foot,  following  the  ridge  (not  the  base)  of  the  Screes. 
There  are  two  small  inns  at  Strands  (p.  406),  a  small  village  1  M.  from 
the  8.  end  of  the  lake. 

The  £.  side  of  the  Wasdale  valley  is  bounded  hy  the  huge 
Scafell  or  Scawfell  Oronp ,  including  its  four  principal  summits : 
Scafell  Pike  (3210  ft),  Scafell  (3162  ft),  Great  End  (2984  ft.), 
and  Lingmell  (2649  ft.).  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  England,  though  surpassed  by  several  peaks  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  is  best  ascended  from  Wasdale  Head.    Unlike  that  of 
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Skiddaw,  the  ascent  offers  soine  genuine  climbing ;  and  thoagh  the 
ordinary  routes  are  free  from  danger  in  good  weather,  it  is  better  in 
doubtful  weather  not  to  attempt  the  ascent  alone  (pony  and  guide 
16«.)'   Ponies  go  to  within  30  min.  of  the  top. 

Ascent  of  Boafell  Pike,  2-2Vs  brs.  The  ordinary  and  easiest  route 
from  Wasdale  Head  ascends  along  the  8.  side  of  Linffmtll  Cfill,  which  we 
reach  by  descending  Wasdale  for  about  i  M.  (to  a  point  near  Wast 
Water)  and  then  turning  to  the  left.  We  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
stream  for  about  Vt  hr.,  and  where  it  forks  go  straight  up  the  green 
Bpace  between  the  arms.  About  10  min.  higher  up,  on  more  levdl  ground, 
we  bend  to  the  left  towards  LingtMll^  but  turn  again  to  the  right,  near 
a  wall.  The  last  part  of  the  route  is  marked  by  cairns.  Throughout 
this  ascent  Scafell,  to  the  right,  is  more  prominent  than  ScMteU  Hke. 
—  A  finer  but  steeper  route  leads  ▼!&  Lingmell  Beck  and  Piers  Gill.  We 
proceed  towards  the  K.  to  (V*  H.)  BiamthwaUe^  and  then  to  the  N.B.  through 
the  valley  between  Or€at  Oable  and  Lingmelly  with  Linfffnell  Beek  to  the 
right.  After  about  10  min.  the  pony-track  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  (p.  406) 
diverges  to  the  left,  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right  and 
ascend  to  the  left  of  Pier's  Oill.  The  path  joins  the  one  above  described 
in  the  hollow  between  Lingmell  and  Scafell  Pike.  (The  pony-track  goea 
on  io  EsJt  Haute  and  then  turns  to  the  right.)  —  Scafell  is  also  ascended 
from  Dungeon  Oill  (p.  394  ;9-4  hrs.  \  route  marked  by  calms),  from  BoethmeriU 
(p.  401}  3-4  hrs.;  cairns;  pony  and  guide  16«.)i  and  f^om  Boot  (p.  384; 
'64,  hrs.;  guides,  John  and  James  Porter,  Eskdale  Green).  —  The  *yiew 
from  the  top  is  extensive  and  wild.  It  includes  Skiddaw  to  the  K.,  Hel- 
vellyn  to  the  N.E. ,  High  Street  to  the  B. ,  a  bit  of  Windermere  and 
Ingleborough  (p.  412;  in  the  distance)  to  the  S.E.,  the  Coniston  Hills  to 
the  S.,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  and  W.  The  view 
from  Or  eat  End^  the  N.E<  limb  of  the  ScafeAl  group,  easily  veaehed  from 
the  top  of  Scafell  Pike  in  «/«  br.,  is  stUl  finer.  The  top  of  SeafeU,  to 
the  8.,  is  somewhat  less  easy  of  approach,  and  the  view  it  commands 
does  not  differ  enough  from  that  above  described  to  repay  the  trouble. 

From  Strands  (see  p.  407)  roads  lead  westward  to  the  railway- 
stations  of  (7  M.)  Drigg  (Victoria  Inn)  and  (8  M.)  Beasoale  (^Seaw- 
fell  Hoiely  B.  &  A.  3-4s.,  B.  %.  Gd.,  D.  Ss.),  that  to  the  latter  pass- 
ing G08 forth,  with  an  early  Oo««,  14  ft.  high.  Coaches  run  from 
Seascale  to  Wasdale  Head  (4«^  and  to  Ennerdale  (is.).  —  Boot 
(see  p.  384)  is  reached  from  Wasdale  Head  by  a  pony- track  (6  M.) 
leading  past  Bummoor  Tarn  (230  ft.),  between  Scafell  on  the  left 
and  IllgUl  Head  (1980  ft.)  on  the  right.  In  Stanley  QUI,  about 
1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Boot,  is  *DaIe£rarth  Force  (60  ft  high),  which 
is,  perhaps ,  the  finest  waterfall  in  the  Lake  District  The  key  to 
the  fall  is  kept  at  DaXegarth  HaU,  a  quaint  old  farmhouse  near  the 
foot.  From  Boot  we  may  go  on  by  the  Hardknott  Pass  (Roman  Gamp, 
see  p.  390)  and  the  Wrynose  Pass>o  Ambleside  (comp.  p.  394). 

From  wasdale  Head  to  Kesioiek  by  the  54f  ffead  Pate  or  the  Black 
Sou  Pose,  see  pp.  405,  406. 

50.  From  London  to  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

d06  M.  Midland  Railway  in  7-10  hrs.  (fares  40«.  6d.,  2U.  2Vt<i.).  —  For 
the  sections  composing  the  L.If.  W.  Route  from  London  to  Carlisle  (299  M., 
in  7V4-9hrs.;  fares  401.  6(1.,  80s.  4<l.,  34«.  2^/td.),  see  RR.  37,  4fia,  47. 

From  London  (St.  Panoras)  to  (120  M.)  Trent  Junction,  see  K, 
46  b.  —  The  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  now  dliflgored 
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with  iroiwworks.  126  M.  lUceatofij  the  junction  of  lines  to  Derby 
(p.  357)  and  to  Nottingham  and  Kettering  (see  p.  361).  Beyond 
(130  M.)  Langley  MiH,  to  the  left,  axe  the  ruins  of  Codnor  Castle, 

146  M.  QloLetitett^^i Angel;  Station),  a  busy  manufacturing 
town  with  13,250  inhabitants.  The  curious  twist  of  the  spire  of 
the  Parish  Church  (14-16th  cent.)  is  probably  due  to  the  warping 
of  the  wood-work  below  the  leaden  casing ;  local  legend  ascribes  it 
to  the  devil.    Qeorge  Stephenson  (d.  1 848)  is  buried  in  Trinity  Qiurch, 

About  7  U.  to  the  S.E.  of  Chesterfield  is  Hardwiok  HaU  (*Inn  at  the 
entrance  to  the  park),  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire «  an  extensive 
Elizabethan  mansion,  with  numerous  windows,  erected  in  1600-97  by  *Bess 
of  Hardwick',  the  building  countess  of  Shrewsbury  (p.  368),  who  was 
bom  here  in  a  house  which  her  own  superseded.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is 
said  to  have  spent  part  of  her  captivity  here.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains 
interesting  portraits.  —  BolMver  (kuUe,  6  M.  to  the  E.,  was  begun  by  *Be9s 
of  Hardwick\    The  old  ehurch  of  Bolsover  was  burned  down  in  1896. 

Chesterfield  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a  visit  to  the 
Peak  (B.  M)}  it  is  11-18  H.  from  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 

From  Chesterfield  a  line  rans  to  Lincoln  (p.  434)  via  BcUover^  Edwin- 
«tot0«,  and  Tuxford. 

Beyond  Chesterfield  the  loop-line  by  which  the  Scottish  day- 
express  trains  run  diyerges  to  the  right,  rejoining  our  line  at  Mas- 
borough.  —  1531/2  M.  Dore  ^  Totley,  junction  of  the  Dore  &  Chin- 
ley  line  (p.  367).  154  M.  Beauokief  (p.  367).  — 158 1/2  M.  Bhefaeld 
(Bail  RfmU  Booms),  see  p.  366. 

163  M.  Masbotough  (Prince  of  Wales)  forms  part  of  Botherham 
(Croxicn;  Ship),  a  smoky  iron -working  town  to  the  right,  with 
42,000  inhabitants.    *  All  Saints'  Church  is  a  good  Ferp.  edifice. 

From  (167  M.)  Swinton  branch -lines  diverge  to  Doncaster 
(p.  412)  and  to  Pontefract  and  York  (p.  413).  At  (176  M.)  Cud- 
worth  the  Hull  and  Baa-nsley  Bailway  (p.  433)  diTerges.  —  181  M. 
Sandal^  Walton  is  the  junction  for  (3  M.)  Wakefield  (*Bulli 
Strafford  Arms;  Bail,  Befreshmt.  Booms),  the  capital  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  33,000  inhab.,  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wool, 
and  cattle,  and  numerous  mills  and  manufactories.  The  handsome 
^Parish  Church  (14-15th  cent.)  has  been  carefully  restored  and  is 
now  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Wakefield,  established  in  1888. 
^X^he  Chantry  on  the  bridge  over  the  Calder  (14th  cent.)  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt.  —  From  (185  M.)  Konnanton  (Bail,  Bfmt,  Booms), 
lines  radiate  to  York,  Goole,  Dewsbury,  etc. 

196  M.  Leeds.  —Hotels.  *QnBBN'8,  at  the  Midland  Station,  R.  ft  A. 
d«.,  B.  2$.  Qd.',  *Gbbat  Nobthbbm  Station;  GaiFriN,  commercial;  Bull 
4t  Mouth;  Tbbvbltan  Tbhfbbancb.  —  PowoJny's  Restaurant;  Refreshment 
Rccms  at  the  stations. 

Bailway  Stetions.  Wellington  (Midland  Bailway),  New  Station  (L.  X.  W. 
A  N.  E.  B.),  and  Central  Station  (Qt.  N.  B.  and  L.  A  K.)  are  situated  beside 
each  other  in  the  S.W.  of  the  town. 

Theatre.  Grand  Theatre  &  Opera  House,  Laud's  Lane.  —  Coliseum,  Con- 
cert Hall. 

United  States  Oonsul,  Nm'fleet  Harris^  Esq.,  11  Bank  St. 

Leeds,  the  great  centre  of  the  cloth-industry,  the  first  city  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  fifth  in  England,  with  about  390,000  inhab. 
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(1896),  is  situated  on  the  Aire,  It  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist, 
except  a  visit  to  some  of  its  huge  factories  (introduction  necessary). 
The  chief  streets  are  the  Briggate^  with  the  finest  shops,  New  Brig^ 
gate^  Boar  Lane,  Bond  St,  Park  Roto  (with  many  handsome  modem 
buildings),  and  Wellington  Street^  with  the  largest  warehouses. 

The  Town  Hall,  in  Park  Lane,  a  large  and  ambitious  structure 
In  the  Palladian  style ,  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade ,  contains  a 
statue  of  Queen  Anne  presented  to  the  town  in  1712  (organ-recitals 
in  the  great  hall  twice  weekly).  In  front  of  it  is  a  Statue  of 
Wellington,  by  Marochetti.  The  Museum  (a dm.  Id.)  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  in  Park  Row,  contains  antiquarian ,  zoological, 
and  geological  collections.  The  new  Post  Office  ^  the  Municipal 
Offices  with  an  Art  Gallery  and  Library,  the  Exchange,  the  Coli- 
seum, the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  the  Infirmary,  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute ,  and  the  Unitarian  Chapel  (Park  Row)  are  also  among  the 
most  prominent  buildings.  Most  of  the  large  Factories  are  near  the 
river.  At  the  Red  House,  in  Guildford  St.,  Charles  I.  was  confined 
for  a  few  days  while  being  led  captive  to  London.  The  Yorkshire 
College,  at  Beech  Grove,  is  a  member  of  Victoria  University  (p.  343). 

The  church  of  St,  John's,  at  the  top  of  Briggate,  consecrated  in 
1634,  is  the  oldest  in  Leeds.  Its  ^Interior,  with  the  original  oaken 
fittings,  is  interesting ;  the  great  screen  is  one  of  the  finest  Renais- 
sance works  of  the  kind  in  England.  St.  Peter's  (of  which  Dean 
Hook  was  vicar)  contains  some  15th  cent,  brasses  and  an  ancient 
Saxon  Cross.  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  (p.  261 J  was 
minister  for  seven  years,  was  founded  in  1672  and  rebuilt  In  1849. 

The  principal  lungs  of  the  town  are  Woodhouse  Moor,  to  the 
N.,  and  '^Roundhay  Park  (775  acres),  to  the  N.B.,  the  latter  with 
two  lakes  and  a  manor-house,  now  used  as  a  hotel  and  restanranl 

About  3V2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Leeds,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire^eached 
either  by  tramway  or  railway  (see  p.  ill),  are  the  ruins  of  Klrlcatall 
Abbey  (adm.  free,  9  a.m.  till  dusk),  second  to  Fountains  (p.  431)  alone  among 
Yorkshire  abbeys  in  extent  and  preservation.  The  surroundings,  however, 
are  now  spoiled  by  iron-works.  The  abbey,  a  Cistercian  house,  was  founded 
in  the  12th  cent.,  and  most  of  the  remains  are  in  the  late-Norman  style. 
The  tower  is  Perp.  The  abbev  now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Leieda.  —  Excur- 
sions may  also  be  made  to  (IVs  H.)  TempU  Netotam,  the  birthplace  of  Lord 
Darnley;  Bolton  Ahbey  (p.  411);  and  ffarewood  Castle  i^.  429).  There  is  an 
interesting,  partly  Xorman  church  at  Adel^  6  M.  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Leeds. 
The  'Shire  Oak'  at  (3  H.)  Headingley  is  29  ft.  in  girth. 

Faom  Leeds  to  Ilklbt,  Bolto^t  Abbey,  and  Skipton,  25  M.,  railwav 
in  IV2-IV4  hr.;  to  Otlet  (U  M.,  in  >/«-!  hr.).  —  The  line  diverges  frrom 
the  main  line  beyond  Galverley  (p.  411).  —  At  (9  M.)  U9m$ton  JuntMem  a 
line  diverges  to  the  right  to  (2  H.)  Otley  (Whii€  ffone),  a  small  town  with 
6800  inhab.   and  a  partly  Korman   chureh.    About   IVt  M.  to  the  V.  is 
Famley  Hall  (adm.  on  Wed.  &  Thurs.  on  written  application),  oontaiBlng 
the  sword  and  hat  worn  by  Cromwell  at  Iffarston  Moor,  and  other  relics  of 
the  Civil  War.  —  12  M.  Ben  Rhjfdding,  with  a  large  and  much-frequented 
Hydropathic  Establishment,  in  a  fine,  breezy  situation.  —  13  M.  Ukley  Hh 
(Cresetnti  ''Middleton;  Royal),  a  popular  watering-place,  with  nnxiMroua    ^ 
hydropathic  establishments,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wharfe,    Ther«    >^ 
are  three  curious  Saxon  crossesjn  the  churchyard.    Pleasant  walks  may  9^^ 
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be  taken  amid  the  beather^clad  hills  of  the  neighbourhood.  Otley  and  IlUey  v 
may  also  be  reached  from  Leeds  by  the  !N.  £.  B.  via  Holbeek  and  Arthinffton.  ^ 
\     —  18  M.  BoUon  Atbey  Station  (Devonshire  Arms,  Va  M.  from  the  abbey).  —  ^ 
y     *Bolton  Abbey,  an  Angnstine  foundation  of  the  12th  cent.,  is  situated  amid  ^ 
^  ~  treea  on  the  Whmr/e,    The  chief  part  of  the  picturesque  but  not  very  ex-  N^ 
tensive  ruins  is  the  Churchy  the  £.E.  and  Dec.  nave  of  which  has  been  re- 
stored and  is  used  for  service.     The  Perp.  W.  front  was  added  by  Prior 
Hoon  in  1620.    At  the  end  of  the  single  aisle  is  the  Hauleverer  Chantry, 
in  the  vault  below  which  the  M auleverers  and  Claphams  are  said  to  have 
been  interred  in  an  upright  posture,  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Wordsworth 
in  the  »White  Doe  of  Eylstone'.    [RvUtone  lies  about  14  M.  to  the  N.E.]  Lf 
To  the  W.  of  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  Ball,  a  modem  residence  of  the  Duke  ^  ^ 
of  Devonshire,  incorporating  the  ancient  gateway  that  Agures  in  Landseer's  ( 
well-known  picture.    The  woods  are  open  to  visitors.    On  the  Wharfe,  ' 
IV4  M.  above  Bolton  Abbey,  is  the  narrow  rapid  called  the  Strict,  the  atory  of 
which  is  told  in  Wordsworth's  'Force  of  Prayer'.  -—  25  M.  Stipton,  see  below. 
Fbom  Leeds  to  Bkadfobd  and  Halifax,  17Vs  H.,  railway  in  V2-V4  hr. 

—  9  M.  Bradford  (Midland;  Great  Northern;  Alexandra;  Talbot;  Rail. 
Bfmi.  Boome),  the  headquarters  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  is  a  bustling 
town  with  216,500  inhabitonts.  U.  S.  Consul,  E.  S.  Day,  Esq.  The  value 
of  Bradford  goods  declared  at  the  consulate  for  export  to  the  United 
States  in  1893  was  nearly  600,0007.  Bradford  contains  a  Technical  College, 
the  UnOtd  YorUkire  Independent  College ,  formed  in  1888  by  the  union  of 
colleges  at  Botherham  and  Airedale,  atatues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  and  the  ffon.  W.  B.  Fortter,  M.P.,  and  has  five  public  parks.  The  fa- 
cade of  the  imposing  TownHall  is  embellished  with  statues  of  English  sover- 
eigns from  the  Conquest  downwards;  and  the  Exchange  contains  a  statue 
of  Richard  Cobden.  —  ITVs  M.  Halifax  (White  Stean;  Old  Cock;  Rail.  RfnU. 
Rooms),  with  83,000  inhab.,  is  another  important  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth 
and  cotton  industry,  with  a  handsome  town-ball  and  a  Perp.  church.  — 
From  Halifax  the  line  goes  on  to  Rochdale,  Bolton,  etc.  (comp.  p.  346). 

From  Leeds  to  Selbt,  21  M.,  railway  in  V4-IV4  hr.  (fares  2*.  lOd.,  la. 
SV2<*0-    9»/4  M.  mcklefield.  —  Selhy,  see  p.  -413. 

FnoM  Leeds  to  York,  25Va  M.,  railway  in  V*-!  l*''-  (fares  3a.  6d.,  2a. 
IVarf).  This  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  that  to  Selby  at  Mieklefield 
jand  runs  towards  the  N.E.  —  25>/2  M.  York,  see  p.  413. 

From  Leeds  to  BarrogcUe,  Ripon,  and  Thirek,  see  B.  54. 

Just  beyond  (199  M.)  Kirkstall  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of 
KirkskUl  Abbey  (p.  4d0).  —  Beyond  Calverley  diverges  the  line  to 
Otley  and  Ilkley  (see  p.  410).  Beyond  (2031/2  M.)  Apperley  the  train 
crosses  the  Aire  and  passes  through  a  long  tunnel.  At  (207  M.) 
Shipley  we  cross  the  line  from  Bradford  (see  above)  to  Ilkley  (p.  410). 

—  208  M.  Saltaire,  a  woollen  and  worsted-making  town,  named  from 
its  founder  Sir  Titus  Salt  (d.  1876)  and  the  river  Aire.  The  factory  of 
the  Salt  family  (chiefly  for  alpaca)  adjoins  the  line  on  the  right 

213  M.  Keighley  (Devonshire  Arms),  pron.  *Keethley',  a  manu- 
facturing town  with  30,800  inhabitants. 

From  Keighley  a  branch-line  diverges  by  the  Worth  Valley  to  (4  M.) 
Haworth  (Black  Bull),  the  home  of  the  Brontes.  The  Church  was  rebuilt 
in  1880,  only  the  old  tower  being  left.  A  brass  on  the  floor,  near  the 
chancel-screen,  marks  the  burial-vault  of  the  Bronte  family.  The  Par- 
sonc^fe.  also  enlarged  and  otherwise  altered  since  Charlotte  (1816-55),  Emily 
(1818-^),  and  Anne  (182049)  Brontg  lived  in  it,  is  shown  only  to  visitors 
'With  an  introduction.  An  interesting  Bronte  Museum  was  opened  here  in 
1895.  —  The  line  goes  on  to  Oxenhope. 

^  222 M.  Skipton  (Midland ;  Devonshire  Anns ;  Rail.  Rf mt.  Rooms), 
^e  capital  of  the  picturesque  Craven  District,  with  10,400  inhab. 
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"^'^and  a  late«Perp.  chnrch,  Is  the  jtinction  of  lines  to  Bolton  Abbey 

and  Ilkley  (see  p.  411)  and  to  BurrUey  and  Aecrington,    Skipion 

^  Castle  (14-1 6th  cent.)  was  the  seat  of  the  Oliffords. 

-^         Near  (229  M.)  Bell  Bushj  where  we  leave  the  Aire,  are  *Qor- 

„-     dale  Scar,  a  hnge  wall  of  cliffs  (300  ft.),  and  Malham  Cove,  a  line 

-     rocky  amphitheatre,  nearly  286  ft.  high.  —  From  (232M0  HeUifield 

,    a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  Clitheroe  and  Preiton  (p.  380). 

Near  (237  M.)  Settle  (Ashfleld's ;  Lion)  a  line  diverges  on  the 

*  W.  to  Camforth  and  Moreeambe  Bay  (p.  3i81). 

'-         At  (7V«  ^•)  Cl^^Mm  (Inn),  on  iho  line  to  Camforth,  divdrges  a  line 

^^  running  l^.W.  to  (41/4  M.)  InffMon,  (12  M.)  Kirkbp  Lonsdale,  and  (34  M.) 

Sedb$rffh,  joining  the  main  L.N.W.  line  at  Low  Gill  Junction  (p.  881).  — 

Inffleton  Qngloborough  Hotel ;  Wheatsheqf),  near  the  8.  W.  hase  of  Inffle- 

borough  (2376  ft.  \  see  below) ,  is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of  the 

picturesque  caves  and  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity. 

Fine  view  down  Dent  Dale,  to  the  left,  beyond  Settle.  We  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  with  Ingleborough  (see  ahove)  and  Whem- 
side  (2416  ft.)  to  the  left  and  Pen^y-Ohent  (2270  ft.)  to  the  right. 
The  country  now  becomes  very  bleak.  Beyond  (24772  ^0  BibbUkead 
we  cross  Batty  Moss  by  a  viaduct ,  1330  ft.  long  and  166  ft.  high, 
and  traverse  the  Blea  Moor  Tunnel,  1 V2  M.  long.  At  (260  M.)  Dent 
we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (1145  ft.).  After  passing 
(257  M.)  Hawes  Junction,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Hawes  and 
Northallerton  (p.  417),  we  soon  enter  the  green  valley  of  the  Eden, 
in  Westmorland.  Before  entering  Birhett  Tunnel  (^4  M.)  we  see, 
to  the  right,  Pendragon  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Pen- 
dragon,  father  of  King  Arthur,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side,  Is 
Lammas  CastU,  267  M.  Kirkby  Stephen  (comp.  p.  418).  —  278  M. 
Appleby  (King^s  Head),  on  the  Eden,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Penrith  (p.  382).   Appleby  CastU,  to  the  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1686. 

—  The  blue  hills  of  the  Lake  District  now  bound  the  view  on  the 
W.  Beyond  Neva  Biggin  we  enter  Cumberland,  and  beyond  Cul- 
garih  traverse  a  tunnel  (^3  M.).  —  308  M.  CarliBle»  see  p.  382. 

51.  From  London  to  York,  Darham,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick. 

386V2  H.  Great  Nosthern  ksd  North  Eastern  Railways  in  7-9  bn. 
(47«.,  28*.  2V2<I.) ;  to  (188  M.)  York  in  3 Va-4Vx  brs.  (27«.,  ibs.  8<l.)  •,  to  (966  M.) 
Durham  in  OVs-T'A  hrs.  (36«.  lOd.,  21*.  'Zd.)\  to(268V2M.)  NowcatUe  in  5»/t- 
71/2  hrs.  (38«.  3d.,  02*.  Vj^.). 

From  London  (King's  Cross)  to  (138  M.)  Retford,  see  R,  Uk. 

—  146  M.  Scrooby.  The  Manor  House  was  formerly  a  palace  of  the 
archbishops  of  York.  William  Brewster  (1560-1644),  a  ruling  elder 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  bom  here.  Austerfield,  V/^  M.  N.E.  of 
(148  M.)  Bawtry,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Bradford  (1588- 
1657),  second  governor  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  America.  — 
156  M.  Donoaater  (Angel;  Eieindeer;  Rail.  RfinL  Room*),  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  town  on  the  Don,  with  26,000  Inhab.,  the  worlu  of 
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the  G.N.B.,  and  a  handsome  modern  Dec.  church  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  the  tower  of  which  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  railway.  The 
8U  Leger  (established  in  1778)  is  run  here  in  September. 

Lines  run  hence  to  Sheffield,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Wakefield  and 
Leeds,  Pontefract  and  York,  Goole  and  Hull,  and  Oainsborongh  and 
Lincoln.  —  Conishorough  Castle^  8  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is  described  in  *Ivanhoe\ 

1741/2  M.  Belby  (Londeshorough  Arms ;  Rail  Rfmt.  Rooma)^  a 
small  agricultural  town  with  6000  inhab.,  on  the  OuaCy  is  the  tra- 
ditional birthplace  of  Henry  I.  Near  the  station  is  the  Benedictine 
*  Abbey  Church  (p.  xxxlx),  one  of  the  finest  monastic  churches  in 
England,  though  lacking  the  S.  transept  (recently  restored). 

The  church  (306  ft.  long)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent., 
and  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  in  the  l^orman  style.  The  E.  part 
of  the  nave  and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  front  are  E.E. ;  the  choir  and 
lady-chapel  are  Dec. ;  and  some  of  the  windows  Perp.  Among  the  points 
of  special  interest  in  the  interior  are  the  coloured  ceiling  of  the  nave  •, 
the  slender  detached  columns  reaching  from  the  arches  to  the  roof  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  nave;  the  tombs  of  the  abbots  in  the  lady  chapel; 
some  curious  figures  in  the  N.  transept;  and  the  grand  E.  window. 

The  handsome  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  St.  James 
may  also  be  visited. 

From  Selby  branch-lines  run  to  Hull  (a  continuation  of  the  line  from 
Leeds,  p.  411)  and  to  Market  Weighton  (p.  432).  The  former  line  passes 
(7  M.)  Bowden  (Bowman's),  with  the  fine  *Church  of  St.  Cuthbert  (E.E., 
Dec.j  &  Perp.),  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Durham  (comp.  p.  liv). 

Near  (185  M.)  Nabum,  York  Minster  appears  on  the  right. 

^^        188  M.  Tork.  —  Hoteli.  *Station,  a  large  and  well-equipped  house, 

\  with  a  fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  cofiTee-room,  B.  &  A.  is.  6d.,  table 

Xd'hdte  B.  2s.  6<l.,  D.  6s.  (rooms  near  the  electric  bell  boards  should  be 

avoided).  *Habkeb's  Tobk,  in  a  central  situation ;  Bl^M^Swan,  B.  A  A.  8«. 

6d.,  well  spoken  of;  Soawin^b;  Nobth  Eastbbn,  B.  &  A^is.^  well  spoken 

of;  Thokas'8;  Clabenck,  plain;  Citt,  Hinstbb,  unpretending  temperance 

hotels.  —  Bail.  B/mt.  Booms. 

York,  the  Eboraeum  of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  Ouse,  is 
now  a  quiet  provincial  town  with  67,000  inhab.  and  few  signs  of  ^> 
Industry  or  recent  growth.  The  ancient  walls  are  still  standing  and  V>n. 
enclose  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow ,  and  there  are  not  a  few  quaint  old  houses  with  over- 
hanging upper  stories.  York  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Primate  of  England  (comp.  p.  26).  His  province 
embraces  the  dioceses  of  Durham ,  Chester ,  Carlisle ,  Newcastle, 
Ripon,  Sodor  and  Man,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Southwell. 

York,  originally  the  British  Caer  Evrauc,  comes  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  Boman 
Eboraeum,  the  chief  station  in  the  province  of  Britain,  the  headquarters 
of  the  6th  Legion,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors.  Severus 
died  and  was  buried  at  York  in  311,  and  Constantine  the  Great  was 
proclaimed  emperor  here  in  306,  though  the  tradition  that  he  was  bom 
at  York  is  unfounded.  York  retained  its  importance  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  was  the  centre  from  which  Christianity  spread  through  northern  Eng- 
land. It  also  became  an  important  Danish  colony.  William  the  Conqueror 
built  two  castles  here  (see  p.  416);  and  the  name  of  York  is  connected 
with  maDJ  other  monarchs  and  innumerable  important  events  in  English 
history.  The  title  of  Duke  of  York  is  now  borne  by  the  sole  surviving  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Quitting  the  spacious  Railway  Station  we  proceed  to  the  left, 
passing  Leeman's  Statue,  and  cross  the  Lendal  Bridge  (toll  */sii.; 
view),  just  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Yorkshire  dub.  To 
the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Pfnlosopkical  Society's  Gardem 
(adm.  Is.,  or  by  a  member's  introduction),  which  contain  a  Museum 
(Itoman  antiquities,  etc.)  and  some  interesting  ruins. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  St.  Leonard" t  Hospital, 
originally  founded  in  the  Saxon  era  and  rebuilt  by  King  Steplien  <1137). 
Beyond  it  is  the  so-oalled  Mmttanffular  TWer,  the  lower  p«rt  of  which  is 
Roman.  Nearer  the  N.  side  of  the  gardens  are  the  piotareaqve  ruins  of 
'St.  Kary's  Abbey,  which  are  mainly  of  early-Dec.  date,  with  some  Nor- 
man features.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Oardens  (entr.  from  St.  Leonard^  Place) 
is  the  picturesque  ivy-elad  Manor  House,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  now  ft 
School  for  the  Blind  (concert  on  Thurs.,  at  2.d0p.m.;  adm.  6d.). 

Following  the  street  in  a  straight  direction  we  soon  reach  — 
*York  Misstar,  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest  oathedrals  in 
England  (626  ft  long,  100  ft.  high,  110  ft  wide  across  the  nave, 
222  ft.  across  the  transepts).  The  earliest  church  on  this  site  was 
a  small  woodeti  one,  hastily  built  for  the  baptism  of  King  !Edwin  by 
Paulinus  (627),  the  first  Archbishop  of  York,  and  soon  replaced  by 
a  stone  basilica,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  8th  century.  A 
third  church  was  burned  down  in  1069  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  a  fourth  was  built  in  its  place  by  the  first  Norman  bishop.  The 
choir  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger  (1164-81);  the  S.  transept 
by  Archbishop  Gray  in  1215-56,  and  the  N.  transept  about  tke  same 
time ;  while  the  Norman  nave  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  present 
one  between  129fitand  1346.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  preshytery  were 
added  in  1360-73,  and  the  present  choir  was  substituted  for  Ajchbp. 
Roger's  before  1400.  The  towers  date  from  the  15th  eent,  and 
the  edifice  as  thus  rebuilt  was  reconsecrated  In  1472.  In  its 
present  form,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  minster  above  ground 
shows  examples  of  the  £.  E.,  Dec,  and  early  and  late  Perp.  styles. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  noble  •W. 
Facade  (Dec;  towers,  201  ft  high,  Perp.),  the  E.E.  Transepts, 
the  imposing  Central  Tower  (216  ft. ;  Perp.),  the  external  tiiforlum 
of  the  Presbytery^  the  Qiapter  House  (Dec),  with  Its  flying  buttresses, 
and  the  great  E.  Window  (Perp.).  The  numerous  fantastic  gargoyles 
are  also  conspicuous.  The  best  general  view  Is  obtained  firom  the 
city-walls  (see  p.  416).  The  dally  services  are  at  10  a.m.  and 
4.30  p.  m.  Adm.  to  the  choir ,  thapter-house ,  and  crypt  Bd.j  to 
the  tower,  6d,  We  enter  by  the  door  in  the  S.  transept  (flue  view 
across  transepts). 

Interior.  The  ''Nave,  according  to  Rickman,  is  the  finest  example 
of  the  Dee.  style  in  Kngland,  from  the  grandeur  and  perspicuity  of  ita 
design;  ^ornament  is  nowhere  spared,  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  which  is 
peculiarly  pleasing'.  The  triforium  does  not  form  a  distinct  division,  but 
appears  part  of  the  clerestory  design.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  restored 
after  a  fire  in  1840,  and  painted  to  resemble  stone.  In  original  stained 
glass  York  Minster  excels  all  other  English  oathedrals,  and  &A§  adds 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  interior.  The  oldest  is  the  ^JTesse  Window^  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  N.  side  (2nd  from  the  W.  end) ,  dating  from  about 
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1200  J  tliat  of  the  beautiful  VV.  *Window,  with  its  graceful  Howing  tracery, 
is  also  very  fine  (1338).    The  aisles  are  unusually  wide  (30  ft.). 

The  Tkanbepts,  in  a  pure  E.E.  style,  with  clustered  piers  and  pointed 
arcades,  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  existing  structure  (see  p.  414).  The  five 
beautiful  lancet- windows  (53V2  ft.  x  5  ft.)  in  the  N.  transept  are  known  as  the 
'Five  Sisters'  and  still  retain  their  original  glazing.  In  this  transept  are 
the  monuments  of  Abp.  Qreenfteld  (1306-15)  and  Thomas  Haxey  (d.  1824; 
vrith  a  eadaver).  In  the  8.  transept  is  a  good  marigold  window,  filled 
-with  poor  modern  glass.  The  monument  of  Abp.  Orey  (1215-65),  in  its  E. 
aisle,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  cathedral.  The  adjacent  monument 
of  Dean  Dancombe  (d.  1880),  by  Boehm,  is  also  fine.  The  piers  support- 
ing the  C09iiral  To%p«r  have  a  ]^orman  core. 

The  majestic  ^Cboib  (Perp.)  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  elaborate 
Hood  Screen  (15th  cent.) ,  with  rich  tabernacle -work  and  statues  of  Eng- 
lish kings.  The  general  architectural  arrangements  of  the  choir  resemble 
those  of  the  nave;  the  E.  part,  including  the  Presbytery  and  the  Lady 
Chetpel^  is  the  earliest.  The  so-called  JE.  Transept  does  not  project  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  choir-aisles,  but  is  indicated  by  a  bay  on  each  side  running 
up  to  the  roof  without  the  interposition  of  a  triforium  or  clerestory.  The 
choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  madman  in  1829,  and  the  timber  vaulting  of 
the  roof  and  the  stalls  were  destroyed  (since  restored).  The  altar-screen 
is  also  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one.  The  great  *£.  Window,  which  is 
second  in  size  (78  ft.  X  31  ft.)  to  that  at  Gloucester  alone  (see  p.  172), 
retains  its  original  fine  glazing.  The  glass  in  the  clerestory  and  in  the  £. 
transepts  is  also  old.  The  shrine  of  St.  William  of  York,  a  13th  cent, 
saint,  whose  renown  for  sanctity  brought  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  front  of  the  present  reredos.  The  mili- 
tary and  other  modern  monuments  in  the  choir  are  somewhat  incongruous. 
Among  the  older  ones  are  those  of  William  of  Hatfield  (d.  1844),  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  (N.  aisle);  Ahp.  Savage  (1501-7;  N.  aisle);  Abp.  Scrope 
(beheaded  in  1406;  presbytery);  Abp.  Bowet  (1407-23;  presbytery). 

From  the  £.  aisle  of  the  N.  transept  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapter-house,  noticing  near  the  door  the  Latin  inscription:  *Ut  rosa  flos 
florum,  Sic  est  domus  ista  domorum*.  This  motto  scarcely  exaggerates  the 
merits  of  the  ^'Cuapteb  House  (Dec),  which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful  in  England.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  has  no  central  pillar. 
Each  bay  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  window,  with  geometrical 
tracery.    The  grotesque  and  other  carvings  below  are  also  excellent.  t 

The  Cbtpt,  entered  from  the  choir-aisle,  is  of  late-Norman  date  (12th ^ 
cent.),  though  containing  some  earlier  work,  including  a  piece  of  herring- 
r  bone  masonry,  which  may  go  back  to  the  Saxon  era  (comp.  pp.  414,  xxxiv). 

To  the  8.  of  the  choir  are  the  fiecord  Room,  Vestry  (with  the  ^Horn 
of  Ulphus'  and  other  interesting  relics),  and  Treasury.  There  are  no 
cloisters;  and  in  spite  of  the  name  minster,  the  church  was  never  attached 
to  a  monastic  establishment.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Minster  are  the  Deanery 
and  the  Cathedral  Library  (adm.  Wed.  11-1 ;  Sat.  2-4),  with  some  valuable 
printed  books  «nd  MS8.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chapel 
of  the  old  Arehiepiscopal  Palace.  The  present  palace  is  at  Bishopthorpe, 
2V4  M.  to  the  8.  of  York. 

In  front  of  the  W.  end  of  the  Minster  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  8U  Wilfrid,  a  tasteful  French  Gothic  edifice,  which,  however, 
does  not  show  to  advantage  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Minster. 
Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  a  Perp.  gateway  leading  to  St.  Wil- 
liam's College,  a  Jacobean  block  of  buildings  now  divided  into  small 
houses.  From  the  W.  end  of  the  Minster  the  Bootham  leads  N.W.  to 
the  Fine  Art  Industrial  Institution,  which  contains  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  paintings  and  of  natural  history  objects  (adm. 
6d.).  < —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  GuildhaU,  an  iuteresting 
Peip.  building  (16th  cent.)  on  the  river,  approached  by  an  archway 
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through  the  Mansion  House^  in  Coney  St.   The  windows  are  filled 
with  modern  stained  glass  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  York. 

Of  the  other  churches  in  York  the  most  interesting  are  All 
Saint8\  North  St.,  with  fine  old  stained  glass;  8t.  Martin-cwn~ 
Gregory  J  Micklegate;  8U  Mary  the  Younger,  Bishophill,  with  a 
Saxon  tower;  8t.  Mary,  Gastlegate,  with  a  Perp.  tower;  8L  Mar- 
garet's, Walmgate,  with  a  rich  Norman  doorway ;  8t.  Crux,  Pave- 
ment (partly  dismantled],  with  a  fine  panelled  wooden  door  (Perp.) ; 
8t,  Helen's,  Stonegate;  and  8t.  Martin's,  Coney  St.  Qate-Perp.). 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  a  visitor  should  do  at  York  is  to  make  a 
circuit  (23/4  M.)  of  the  City  Walls,  which  were  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  l4th  century,  partly  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  walls. 

Beginning  at  the  sleps  by  the  arch  near  the  Leeman  statae  (p.  414), 
we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall ,  turn  to  the  right  (8.)t  pass  round  the 
S.W.  comer,  cross  (5  min.)  the  railway,  and  soon  reach  (a  min.)  iBeite- 
gat€  Bar,  one  of  the  six  gateways.  Beyond  the  Bar  we  have  a  good  view 
of  St.  Mary's  (see  above)  and,  farther  on,  of  the  Minster.  In  7  min.  more 
we  pass  the  BaUe  Hill,  or  Norman  Mound,  the  site  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's second  castle,  and  cross  the  Ou$e  by  Skeldergate  Bridge  (V«<i.)'  To 
the  left,  beyond  the  river,  is  the  Oaatle,  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the  oldest 
part  is  Clifford's  Tower  (18th  cent.),  which  occupies  the  site  of  William 
the  Conqueror's  original  keep  (see  p.  413).  It  was  here  that  the  infamous 
massacre  of  6(X)  Jews  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189-99).  — 
We  cross  the  canal  and  regain  the  wall  at  (6  min.)  Fishsrgate.  7  min. 
Watmgate,  with  a  barbican,  or  outwork,  and  portcullis.  At  the  (3  min.) 
Red  Tower  the  wall  again  disappears,  and  we  follow  the  river  to  (5  min.) 
Laferthorpe  Bridge,  where  it  begins  again.  8  min.  Monk  Bar,  with  a  port- 
cullis. Beyond  this  point  we  have  to  leave  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
follow  the  Lord  Uayor'e  Walk  at  its  base  to  (8  min.)  Bootham  Bm:  This 
is  close  to  the  Minster  and  within  5  min.  of  Lendal  Bridge  (p.  414). 

Fbom  Yokk  to  Hakbooatb,  90  M.,  X.E.  Railway  in  <A-i  hr.  (Cares  2«. 
10<f.,  is.  872d.).  —  About  VsM.  to  the  left  of  (6  M.)  MoreUm  is  the  field  of 
Marston  Moor,  the  scene  of  Cromwell's  victory  over  the  Royalists  in  1644. 
JL—  9  M.  Etrkfummerton,  with  a  church  partly  of  Saxon  date.  —  16»/i  M. 
Knareaborouflrh  (Elephant),  a  small  town  with  4660  Inhab.,  finely  situated  ^ 
on  the  Nidd.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  (14th  cent.)  are  of  no  great 
importance  (adm.  Bd.),  but  command  a  fine  view.    The  Church  eontains*]^ 
some  interesting  monuments.  At  Knaresborough  are  a  Dropping  Well  (adm.  ^ 
6d.),  with  petrifying  properties,  and  St.  Roberfs  Chapel  (adm.  6d.),  a  care 
in  the  limestone  rock,  with  a  mdely-earved  figure  of  an  armed  man. 
About  1  M.  down  the  river  is  St.  Roiberfs  Cave^  where  Eugene  Aram  con- 
cealed thebodyof  his  victim.    Knaresborough  is  a  good  eentre  whenee  to 
explore  the  picturesque  Nidderdale  (p.  430).  —  20  M.  Harrogate,  see  p.  496. 

From  York  to  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  see  R.  63;  to  B—erUw  and 
Hull,  see  R.  65. 

To  the  right  of  the  railway,  4  M.  from  York,  lies  Skelion,  with  an 
interesting  E.  E.  church  (p.  xlv>  —  204  M.  PiUnoor. 

Fbom  Pilmoob  to  Maltoh,  24  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  At  (5  M.)  Oox- 
wold,  Sterne  (1718-68)  was  incumbent  from  1761,  and  wrote  Tristvam 
Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey  in  a  house  now  known  as  Shandf 
Hall.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Byland  AUbey,  4  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Rievaulx  Abbey  (see  below).  — >  From  (9Vt  M.)  OilUng  a  branch  divevgea 
to  (18  M.)  Pickering  (p.  427)  via  (6V3  M.)  Helmslep  (Black  Swan;  Feversham 
Arms,  well  spoken  of),  with  an  interesting  castle,  the  station  for  (2>A  M.^ 
or  through  Buncombe  Pctrk,  8Vs  M.)  *Rievaiilx  or  Rivera  Abbey,  a  Cister- 
cian foundation  of  1181.  The  picturesque  ruins  (adm.  1«.),  in  the  Komum 
nd  E.  E.  styles,  consist  chiefly  of  the  choir  and  traiueptf  of  the  church 
^ieh  lay  nearly  X.  and  8.),  the  gatehouse,  and  the  refectory.    Beantlftel 
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♦View  from  the  terrace  above,  embracing  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Rye, 
Hence  a  road  leads  vi&  (5  M.)  WhUstone  Cliff  (T^iew\  Hambleton  Hotel)  to 
(11  M.)  Thirsk.  — 24  H.  Malton^  see  p.  427.  Another  line  rans  from  Pilmoor 
to  Knaresborough  (p.  41©,  passing  (5>/[2  M.)  Boroughbridge,  Vt  M.  to  the 
S.  of  which  is  Aldborough ,  on  the  site  of  the  Boman  city  of  Isuriumy 
with  a  museum  and  numerous  highly  interesting  remains. 

2IOY2  M.  Thirsk  (Fleece ;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms) ^  a  small  country 
town  with  6600  inhab.  and  a  good  Perp.  chnrch ,  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch  to  Harrogate  and  Leeds  (see  R.  64).  The  Hambleton 
HiUs,  with  their  line  cliffs,  are  6  M.  to  the  W. 

218  M.  Korthallerton  (Oolden  Lion),  a  husy  railway-centre 
(3800  inhab.),  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  (1188). 

Fkom  Nokthallebton  to  Stockton  and  Haktlbpool,  82  M.,  N.lJ. 
Railway  in  lV4-l»/«  ^r.  (fares  4*.  Sd.,  2«.  V/^d.).  —  5|/2  M.  Welbury.  About 
3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  near  Ecut  Harltey^  are  the  ruins  of  Mount  Orace  Priory, 
founded  in  1397,  one  of  the  finest  Carthusian  monasteries  in  England.  10  M. 
Pieton  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Whitby  (p.  428).  —  14  M.  EagUicKffe 
(Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  lines  from  Darlington  (p.  418)  and 
to  (6  M.)  Kiddleabrottgh  (Queen't;  Talbot;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Roomt)^  the  capital 
of  the  Cleveland  iron  district,  and  the  seat  of  a  R.  C.  bishop,  with  76,5(X) 
inhab.,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Teet.  Fine  harbour  of  refuge.  — 17  M.  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees (Black  Lion;  Vane  Arm»),  a  thriving  seaport  with  50,000  in- 
habitants. —  29  M.  West  Hartlepool  (Royal;  Rail.  RfM.  Rooms),  *  modem 
seaport  on  Tees  Bay,  with  42,500  inhab.,  and  a  lai^e  trade  in  coal.  — 
S3  M.  East  Hartlepool  (Railway;  King's  Head),  another  seaport  (21,500  in- 
hab.), of  ancient  origin  but  modem  prosperity. 

Fbom  Nostrallkrton  to  Lbtburn  and  Hawes,  34  M.,  railway  in  11/2- 
i>/4  hr.  (fares  4«.  M.,  2s.  lOd.).  This  line  traverses  ''Wensleydale,  the 
tipper  valley  of  the  Ure,  a  picturesque  district,  especially  attractive 
to  the  pedestrian.  —  8  H.  Bedate  (Black  Swan),  with  a  Dec.  and  Perp. 
church  containing  some  fine  monuments,  at  the  entrance  to  Wensley- 
dale,  is  also  near  the  Roman  Road  running  up  Stoaledale.  Hornby  Castk, 
5  H.  to  the  N.W.,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds ,  contains  some  good 
pictures.  —  11  M.  Jervaulx  (pron.  Jarvis),  about  81/2  M.  to  the  N.B.  of 
Jervaulz  Abbey,  built  by  Cistercians  in  1156.  —  18  M.  Leybum  (Bolton 
Arms ;  Oolden  Lion),  one  of  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  in  Wens- 
leydale.  Fine  *View  from  the  Shawl,  a  rocky  terrace  J/a  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town.  Middleham  (White  Swan),  2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  contains  several 
racing-stables  and  the  massive  ruins  of  an  old  castle  (key  in  the  village), 
which  belonged  to  Warwick,  the  King-Maker,  and  was  frequently  visited 
by  Richard  III.  Thence  the  excursion  may  be  continued  to  (6  M.  from 
Leybum)  Jerpaulx  Abbey  (see  above),  (IOV2  H.)  Masham  (p.  431),  (13  M.) 
Hack/all  Woods  (p.  431),  and  (21  M.)  Ripon  (p.  430).  Excursions  may  also 
be  made  from  Leybum  to  (5Vs  M.)  Bolton  Castle  and  ^1/2  M.)  Aysgarth 
Force  (see  below);  to  (9  M.)  Richmond  (p.  418),  etc.  —  19Vs  U.  Wensley, 
with  an  interesting  church  (E.E.  and  Perp.).  —  About  1  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  (22i/s  M.)  Redmire  is  Bolton  Oastle  (14th  cent.),  the  stronghold  of  the 
Serope  family,  and  the  prison  of  Marv  Stuart  in  1568-69.  The  castle 
chapel  is  used  as  a  village  church.  —  ^  M.  Aysgarth  (Miner^s  Armi)t 
with  a  church,  rebuilt  in  1866,  containing  a  fine  rood-screen  from  Jer- 
vaulx  Abbey.  Aysgarth  Force,  a  fall  on  the  Ure,  Vs  ^*  below  the  bridge, 
is  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Wensleydale.  A  road  runs  hence  to  the  S. 
through  Bishopdale  to  Bnckden  and  (15  M.)  Kettletoell,  at  the  head  of 
Wharfedale,  which  may  also  be  reached  through  Waldendale.  —  From 
(29  H .)  Askrigg  (King's  Arms),  a  small  town  once  noted  for  clock-making, 
excursions  may  be  made  to  Oh  H.)  Mill  Gill  Force,  (2Vs  H.)  Whitfield 
Gill  Force  and  (3  M.)  Seamer  Water,  a  lake  100  acres  in  area,  etc.  — 
34  M.  Hawes  (White  Hart)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions  to  (IV2  M.) 
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*Hardraw  Force  ^  (7  M.)  Muker^  in  Swaledale.  etc.  —  Beyond  Hawes  the 
line  goea  on  to  join  the  Midland  Railway  at  (6  M.)  Satott  JunctUm  (p.  413). 
From  l^orthallerton  to  Leedtf  see  R.  64. 

From  (227  M.)  Dalion  a  branch  runs  to  (10  M.)  Bichmond 
(King's  Head),  picturesquely  situated  on  the  8waU,  with  4200 
inhab.,  a  good  centre  for  excursions  in  SwaUdaU,  *  Richmond  Ccutle, 
with  its  grand  Norman  keep  on  a  lofty  crag  sheer  above  the  river, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany. 

Among  the  most  attractive  short  walks  from  Richmond  are  those  to 
Emhv  Abbeg  (IV4  M.  to  the  £.,  on  the  N.  hsnk.  of  the  Swale),  to  the  Rcice 
Course  (845  ft.;  *View),  to  8t,  Martin's  Priorp,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Swale 
(1  M.),  and  to  Aske  Hall  (Earl  of  ZeUand;  2  M.  to  the  N.). 

233  M.  Darlington  (King's  Head;  FUece;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
a  busy  town  with  38,000  inhab.,  is  an  important  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture of  woollens  and  carpets.  The  -Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway',  the  first  passenger -line  in  the  country,  was  opened  in 
1826,  mainly  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr,  Edward  Pease,  a  member 
of  a  well-known  Quaker  family  of  Darlington.  The  first  locomotive 
used  on  the  line  is  preserved  in  a  glass-house  at  the  end  of  the 
main  platform  of  the  Bank  Top  Station.  The  Church  ofSL  Cuthbert 
is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  of  the  12th  cent.,  restored  by  Scott 

Fbom  Daklinoton  to  Tebat,  5OV2M.,  railway  in  li/z-Shrs.  (fares  6«. 
lie/.,  4s.  8V2<f.).  This  picturesque  line  is  carried  over  the  aiaimmoor  Felle. 
—  15Vs  M.  Barnard  Caatle  (King^s  Bead;  Rabff)^  with  a  picturesque  mined 
Castle  (adm.  2d,),  on  a  crag  overlooking  the  Tee?,  and  the  handsome  Bowes 
Museum.  Streatftan  Castle  (Earl  of  Strathmore)  lies  8  H.  to  the  N.£.,  and 
Rabff  (p.  422),  4  M.  farther  on.  Barnard  Castle  is  the  junction  of  the  Tees 
VaUey  Line  to  (8V4  M.)  iRddleton-in-Teesdale.  bVt  M.  beyond  which  (coach) 
is  High  Force  (Hotel),  one  of  the  highest  (00  ft.)  and  finest  waterfalls  in 
England.  Coaches  also  ply  from  Barnard  Castle  direct  to  High  Force 
(I6V2  M.),  passing  through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Tees  Vall^.  — 
21Vs  M.  Bowes  (Unicorn),  with  the  reputed  original  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  and 
5  M.  to  the  W.  of  Rokeby.  —  SSVs  M.  Eirkby  Stephen,  junction  of  a  line  to 
Appleby  and  Penrith  (p.  882).  —  SO'/s  M.  Taay,  see  p.  881. 

Branch-lines  also  run  from  Darlington  to  Bishop  Auckland  (p.  422), 
Middlesbrough  (see  p.  417),  and  Stockton  (see  p.  417). 

From  (247  M.)  FerryhiU  Junction,  branch-lines  run  to  Hartlepool 
(p.  417);  to  Bishop  Auckland  (p.  422);  and  to  Coxhoe, 

256  M.  Durham.  —  Hotels.  *Thbek  Tuns,  New  Elvet,  an  old-Cash- 
ioned  but  comfortable  house,  B.  &  A.  4s.;  "^Coumtt,  Old  Elvet,  *'Ro«b  A 
Crown,  both  first-class.  —  Waterloo,  unpretending.  —  Rail.  R/tnt.  Rooms. 

'  Durham,  the  county-town  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  an  ancient  town  with  16,300  inhab.,  finely  situated 
on  the  Wear.  The  older  and  more  important  part  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral  and  castle,  occupies  an  elevated  tongue  of  land 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe  loop  of  the  river,  but 
the  more  modern  quarters  lie  on  the  flatter  banks  to  the  E.  and  W. 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Durham  before  995,  when  the  relies  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  brought  hither  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  also  removed 
his  see  from  Chester-le-Street  to  Durham  (comp.  pp.  422,  426).  Waleher, 
the  first  bishop  after  the  Conquest,  was  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  •, 
and  he  and  his  successors  for  the  next  four  centuries  exercised  an  almost 
entirely  independent  sway  over  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.    *The  Prelate 
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of  I>arham  became  one,  and  the  more  important,  of  the  only  two  KngUah 
prelates  whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them  with  sonie  faint  shadow 
of  the  sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by  the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empire. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  in  his  island,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  In  his  hUl-fortress, 
possessed  powers  which  no  other  English  ecclesiastic  was  allowed  to 
share'  (Freeman).  At  a  later  period  Durham  suffered  severely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 

The  pleasantest  ^ay  to  reach  the  cathedral  from  the  hotels  is 
to  follow  the  New  Elyet  and  Church  St.  to  (5  min.)  St.  Oswald's 
Church,  cross  the  churchyard  to  the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow 
the  pretty  wooded  walk  called  the  *Bank8'  to  (8  mln.)  the  Prebend's 
Bridge,  After  crossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  below 
the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  then  ascend  to  the  right. 

*Darham  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  locally 
known  as  the  Abbey^  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  grandly 
situated  of  English  cathedrals.  The  general  effect,  however,  has 
heen  impaired  by  the  chipping  away  of  the  stone  during  Wyatt's 
restoration  (see  below).  The  distant  views  are  the  best.  The  cathe- 
dral is  510  ft  long,  80  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  across  the  transepts,  and 
70  ft.  high.  The  Central  Tower,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  view,  is  214  ft.  high;  the  W.  Towers,  138  ft. 

When  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  attracted  probably  by  its  capability  of 
defence,  fixed  upon  Durham  as  a  resting-place  for  St.  Guthbert's  remains 
(see  p.  418),  they  built  a  church  here  for  the  reception  of  the  relics,  and 
this  edifice  was  consecrated  in  999.  To  replace  this,  BUhop  William  of  St. 
CalaiSy  the  second  bishop  after  the  Korman  Conquest,  began  a  new  and 
larger  church,  and  seems  to  have  completed  the  Choir  (1098-95).  The 
Transepts,  NavSy  and  Chapter  Bouse,  also  in  the  Korman  style,  were  all 
finished  by  1148;  the  Transitional  Lady  Chapel  by  1190;  the  E.  Transept 
or  *iW»«  Altars"  (E.E.),  replacing  the  Norman  apse,  by  1230.  The  Cloisters, 
Library,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.  (1400^80).  A 
destructive  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Wy<Ut  (comp.  pp.  99,  178)  in 
1778-1800,  sweeping  away  many  ancient  details,  and  spoiling  the  exterior 
by  scraping.    More  recently  the  entire  building  was  restored  by  Scott. 

'Interior.  We  enter  the  Cathedral  by  the  N.  Portal,  consisting  of 
five  recessed  arches  in  the  late-Norman  style,  surmounted  Dy  incongruous 
(modem)  pinnacles.  To  the  door  is  affixed  an  ancient  grotesque  knocker, 
which  was  sounded  by  malefactors  seeking  sanctuarv  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  The  nave  is  open  throughout  the  day,  but  application  must 
be  made  to  the  verger  for  admission  to  the  choir,  Galilee,  etc.  On  enter- 
ing the  *Navk,  we  at  once  realise  the  strength  of  the  claim  that  is  made  for 
Durham  as  the  grandest  Norman  building  in  the  country  (comp.  p.  xxxviii). 
The  effect  produced  is  one  of  great  solemnity;  Dr.  Johnson  describes  it 
as  making  on  him  an  impression  of  ^rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate 
duration'.  The  full  leneth  of  the  building  is  seen  in  an  unbroken  view.  The 
arches  of  the  nave  are  borne  alternately  by  massive  circular  piers,  adorned 
with  deep  incised  lines  forming  zigsag  and  lattice-work  patterns,  and  by 
square  piers,  with  subordinate  shafts.  The  vaulting  seems  to  be  late-Nor- 
man work.  The  various  portals  should  also  be  noticed.  On  the  pavement, 
between  the  second  pair  of  piers  (beginning  from  the  W.  end),  is  a  blue 
marble  cross,  marking  the  limit  beyond  which  women  were  not  allowed 
to  pass.  Among  the  few  monuments  in  the  nave  the  most  interesting  are 
those  of  the  Nevilles,  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  on  the  S.  side, 
near  the  E.  end.  —  The  W.  Doorway  of  the  nave,  formerly  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  now  leads  to  the  *GALiLEEt  or  Lady  Chapel,  « 

t  So  called  from  an  allusion  to  *  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles',  as  being  less 
sacred  than  the  rest  of  the  church;  comp.  pp.  435,  448. 
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a  fine  example  of  Transition  Norman  (ea.  1175),  with  later  alterations,  in- 
cluding tbe  windows.  Its  effect,  as  has  often  been  said,  is  almost  Sarar 
eenic  (oomp.  p.  xxxix).  To  the  8.  of  the  main  entrance  are  traces  of  the 
Shrine  of  the  VmerabU  B9d$  (d.  T85),  whose  remains  are  believed  to  lie 
below  the  slab  in  firont,  with  the  inscription :  'Hie  sunt  In  fossi  Btedae 
yenerabilis  ossa\  On  the  other  side  was  an  altar  to  'Our  Lady  of  Pity*,  in 
a  recess  adorned  with  frescoes,  which  still  remains.  Bishop  Langley  (1406-37) 
blocked  up  the  main  door  and  erected  an  Altctr  to  the  BUsttd  Virgin  in 
front  of  it,  below  which  is  his  own  tomb. 

The  Great  Transbpts  were  erected  shortly  before  the  nave,  which 
they  resemble:  the  large  windows  are  of  later  insertion.  The  E.  aisles  were 
each  occupied  by  three  altars.  In  the  8.  arm  is  a  8(a(u$  of  Bp.  Barriiiglou 
(d.  1836),  by  Chantrey.  —  The  Central  Towbr  is  borne  by  four  huge  clus- 
tered piers ;  round  the  interior  of  the  lantern  runs  an  open  parapet  resting  on 
grotesque  corbels.    The  staircase  to  the  top  is  reaohed  from  the  8.  Transept. 

The  *Ghoir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screwi  designed  by  8cott. 
In  general  aspect  it  is  like  the  nave,  though  there  are  numerous  variations 
in  detail,  such  as  the  spiral  grooves  round  the  circular  piers  and  the 
disposition  of  the  clerestory.  The  vaulting  dates  from  about  1300.  The 
AUar  Screen  was  erected  in  1880,  and  the  SUtlU  in  iQeO-Ti.  The  *£pUeO' 
pal  Throne  was  erected  by  Bishop  Hatfield  (1346-81),  to  serve  also  as  a 
tomb  for  himself.  Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory  of  St.  Outhberi.  on 
which  his  shrine  stood.  His  remains  still  Ue  below  it.  The  Norman  choir 
originally  ended  in  an  apse,  the  place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  so- 
called  *KiNB  Altars",  or  E.  Transept,  a  graceful  erection  of  about  1280-80, 
showing  the  transition  firom  E.E.  to  geometrical  Decorated.  The  way  la 
which  this  elaborate  Oothlc  work  Is  united  with  tibe  matsive  Norman  of 
the  choir  is  marked  by  great  eonstruetive  ingenuity  and  artistie  sense. 
The  nine  altars  were  ranged  along  the  E.  wall.  The  arcade  beneath  the 
windows,  and  indeed  all  the  details,  deserve  careftil  inspection.  The  poor 
tracery  and  glass  of  the  rose-window  are  modem.  At  the  N.  end  is  a 
Statue  of  BUhop  iHldert  (d.  1831),  by  Gibson.  The  modem  sculpture  of  a 
cow,  on  the  outside  (N.)  of  this  transept,  commemorates  the  legend  that 
the  monks  of  Lindisfarae  were  led  to  the  site  of  the  cathedral  by  a  dun  cow. 

The  Chapter  House,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  Norman  room 
(11S&40)  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt  (p.  419),  but 
has  recently  been  restored  in  accordance  with  the  original  design.  The 
present  chamber,  reached  from  the  end  of  the  8.  transept,  includes  the 
W.  part  of  the  old  one  and  Incorporates  some  of  its  details.  —  Throogh 
the  *  Prior' e  Door  GAte-Norman)  at  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave, 
we  enter  the  Cloisters  (1868-1408).  The  window-tracery  was  renewed 
last  century.  The  N.  walk  still  retains  its  'carrels',  or  stndy-reeesses. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cloister-garth  is  the  Monke"  Lmoaiorjf, 

The  Domestic  Buildimos  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  still  remain 
in  excellent  order.  To  the  8.E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  PHorf  (now  the 
Deanery).  On  the  W.  the  cloisters  are  adjoined  by  the  Dormitory  (ea. 
14(X)) ,  now  the  New  Library ,  a  magnificent  room ,  aJmost  In  its  original 
condition.  To  the  8.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Refectory^  now  known  as  the 
Old  Library,  which  contains  several  valuable  MS8.  and  the  interesting 
relics  found  in  the  coffin  of  8t.  Cuthbert  (p.  418)  in  1837.  The  early- 
Norman  Crypt  below  this  room  is  older  than  any  part  of  the  Cathedral 
itself.  The  Monks*  KUehen,  adjoining  the  8.E.  corner  of  the  Dormitory, 
is  a  fine  octagonal  structure  of  the  14th  century.  The  Great  Outwmmy^ 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Abbey  Yard,  dates  from  about  IfiOO. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Falaet 
Oreen  and  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  rises  the  Caitle  (adm.  is.), 
originally  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1072,  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  about  a  century  later,  and  subsequently 
added  to  and  altered.  It  was  long  the  seat  of  the  bishons ,  and  is 
low  occupied  by  Durham  University^  established  in  1833. 
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The  most  intorwting  pari  of  the  interior  U  thc^  Xorman  work  of  Hugh 
of  Puiset,  inoluding  a  fine  arcade  and  a  *  Doorway  resembling  the  Prior'a 
Door  in  the  Cathedral  (p.  420).  These  are  now  seen  in  a  gallery  built 
in  front  of  Hugh's  work  in  the  16th  eentury.  Visitors  should  also  ask  to 
see  the  ^Jformtm  Gallery''  on  the  upper  floor,  close  to  the  students' 
dormitory.  Qn  the  ground-floor  of  the  Keep  (14th  cent.),  the  top  of  which 
commands  a  fine  view,  is  the  ^Norman  ChapeV.  The  Dining  Sail  (14th 
cent.)  and  the  Black  Staircase  of  carved  oak  (17th  cent.)  are  also  noticeable. 

Vost  of  the  other  buildings  round  Palace  Green  also  belong  to  the 
TJniversity.    On  the  W.  side  are  the  Exchequer  and  Bishop  Cosines  Library, 

—  Besides  Universit;^  College,  with  its  seat  in  the  Castle,  the  University 
comprises  Hatfield  uall^  in  the  North  Bailey. 

In  the  South  Bailey,  near  the  Cathedral,  is  the  curious  little 
church  of  8L  Mary  the  Leas  (12th  cent.) ,  lately  almost  entirely 
rehullt.  Following  the  same  street  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the 
Water  Oate  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  City  Wall,  —  In  the  Market 
Place,  to  the  N.  of  the  Castle,  are  ihe  Town  Hally  the  modem 
Churoh  Of  8t  Nicholas  J  and  a  Statue  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
From  this  point  Sliver  St.  leads  to  the  S.  to  Framwellgate  Bridge 
(rebuilt  in  the  15th  cent),  which. affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Castle.  Beyond  the  bridge  King  Street  and  North  Road 
(in  which  is  the  Durham  Miners*  Hall)  ascend  to  the  station. 

Eaviroqa.  A  pleasant  short  excursion  may  be  made  to  Finchate  Priory , 
3Vc  M.  to  the  N.  Starting  from  the  market-place,  we  cross  the  Fram- 
wellgate Bridge  and  follow  the  Framwellgate  to  the  right.  At  the  (1/4  M.) 
end  of  this  street  we  bend  to  the  right  and  take  the  road  along  or  near 
the  river,  which  soon  becomes  a  green  lane  and  finallv  a  field -path. 
After  about  Vs  ^'  we  see  to  the  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  red -tiled  Kepier  Sospital  (i2th  cent.),  with  its  picturesque  gateway. 
After  1/4  M.  more  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascending  towards  a  farm,  which 
we  leave  to  our  left,  passing  through  a  wicket-gate.  We  then  cross  a 
(71/2  min.)  stile  into  a  lane,  leading  to  (7  min.)  a  row  of  cottages,  just 
heyond  which  we  cross  the  railwav,  at  the  Brasside  Brick  de  Tile  Works. 
We  then  follow  the  road,  which  Dends  to  the  left,  to  the  (Vs  M.)  cross- 
roads, where  a  sign-post  indicates  the  way  to  (1  M.)  ^Finohale  Priory. 
The  ruins  are  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wecw  and  are  in  the 
Dec.  style  (I8U1  cent.).  —  We  may  return  to  Durham  either  by  train  from 
Leemuide^  which  is  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  priory,  or  by  the  highroad 
(3>/s  ^'  from  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads).  In  the  latter  ease  a 
slight  detour  may  be  made  to  include  NevilWs  Cross  (}/\  H.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Durham),  erected  by  Lord  Neville  to  commemorate  his  defeat  and 
capture  of  David  II.  of  Scotland  in  1346. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (4Vs  H.  to  the  S.W.)  lies  Branoepeth  Castle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  l^evilles.  Adjacent  is  the  curious  old  Church  of 
St.  Brandon.  The  direct  road  passes  Neville's  Cross  (see  above).  —  To  the 
8.  lie  the  Maiden  Castls  (a  Roman  or  Saxon  earthwork),  Mountjoy  (where 
the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  first  halted),  the  manor-house  of  Houghally 
visited  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  (3  M.)  Moaied  Grange  of  Bvtterby. 

—  Other  points  of  interest  are  Sherbum  Hospital  (1181),  2V2  M.  to  the  E.  ^ 
Ushaw  Ram,  Cath.  College y  SVs  M.  to  tiie  W.;  and  Langley  Hall.  Longer 
excursions  may  be  made  to  Baby  Castle  (p.  422),  Cfiester-le-Street,  etc. 

F^OM  DoBHAM  TO  SuNOSSLAND,  14  H.,  N.E.  Bailway  in  Vs'l  ^'  (fares 
2«.,  Is.  3d.).  —  The  first  station  is  (4  M.)  Leanuide^  near  Finchale  Priory 
(see  above).  —  14  M.  Sunderland  fQt/«e»'<;  Walton's;  Empress ;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Booms),  a  busy  seaport  and  outlet  for  a  large  coal-district,  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear  and  contains  142,000  inhabitants.  Its  iron  ship-building  yards 
are  important.  On  the  opposite  bank  lies  Honkwearmouth ,  with  the 
interesting  priory-church  of  St.  Peter  (restored  in  1875),  which  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  church  with  glass  windows  in  England.    The  Pen^erton 
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Coal  Mine  here  is  Mid  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world  (2366  ft.).  Bithop- 
weatnurtUh^  to  the  8.,  is  slso  part  of  SvnderUnd.  —  Boker-wi-Sea^  adjoining 
Monkwearmottlh,  is  a  popular  sea-bathing  and  holiday  resort.  Sunderland 
Is  connected  by  railway  with  Newcastle,  8o«th  Shields,  Hartlepool,  etc. 
Fbom  Durham  to  Bishop  Aucklahd,  lOVt  X .,  N.E.  Railway  In  Vs  ^^^ 
(fares  Is.  7<f.,  iid.),  —  4Vs  V.  Brtmcepeth,  see  p.  421.  —  lOVs  M.  Bishop 
A.nek\a.nA  ( Talbot;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Boonu)^  an  ancient  town  on  the  Wetr^  with 
10,500  Inhab.,  has  its  name  from  Attelbland  Cattle^  the  large  palace  of  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  with  an  extensive  park  (open).  The  stained  -  glass 
windows  of  the  bishop's  chapel  contain  portraits  of  Bishop  Westcott,  Abp. 
Benson,  etc.  —  RtHty  Ca*tUy  7  X.  to  the  8.W.,  a  stately  castellated  pile  of 
the  14th  cent.,  long  the  seat  of  the  Nevilles,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Barnard. 
It  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  At  the  foot  of  the  pavk  la  the 
ioterestiog  church  of  Staindrop,  —  About  li/s  X.  to  the  N.W.  of  BiBhop's 
Auckland  is  the  interesting  church  of  Etcomb  (see  p.  xzxv). 

Soon  after  leaYing  Durham  we  reaoh  (262  M.)  Cheatex-le-Street 
(LambUm  Armsjf  an  ancient  town,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Condercum,  After  the  flight  jfrom  Llndlafame  (see  pp.  425, 
418),  Cheater-le<-Street  was  the  seat  of  the  blahop  of  BenKicla  for 
upwards  of  a  century  (883-995).  About  3/4  M.  to  the  £.  Is  LutnUy 
CastU  (Earl  of  Scarborough).  —  Near  (263V2  M.)  LamesUy  is 
Ravensworih  Castle  (Earl  of  RaTensworth),  a  fine  baronial  mansion. 

267</2  M*  Oateahead  Is  a  large  and  uninteresting  manufacturing 
town  (86,000  Inhab.),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  practically 
forms  part  of  Newcastle.  —  We  now  cross  the  river  by  the  High 
Level  Bridge  (see  p.  423)  and  reach  Newcastle. 

26872  M.  Heweaitle.  —  Hotels.  Station  Hotsl;  Gsand;  M^tro- 
POLE;  Grown;  Douolab ;  Gountt,  Grainger  St.  West;  Ckntrajl  Excrangb, 
Grey  St. ;  Turk's  Head,  69  Grey  St.  —  Tcrf,  R.  ft  A.  St.  6d.;  Alexandra; 
RoTAL  ExcHANOB ;  YoRK  TsMPKRANCE.  —  Roil.  Refrethmt.  Room*. 

Tramwaja  run  through  the  chief  streets,  to  Qaiothoad  (see  above), 
Josmond  (p.  434),  etc.  —  uab  from  the  station  to  the  town  Is. ;  omn.  6<l. 

TJ.  8.  Conaul,  Horace  W.  MetcaJf^  E»q. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  busy  town,  with  212,000  Inhab.  (1896), 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne^  9  M.  from  Its  mouth,  in  an  ex- 
tensive ooal-fleld,  which  has  made  It  one  of  the  chief  coal-exporting 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  also  large  shlp-bulldlng  yards  and 
manufactories  of  locomotlTes  and  Iron  goods. 

Newcastle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Pons  jBM^  was  in 
the  Saxon  period  named  Monk  Chester ^  from  the  number  of  its  monastic 
institutions.  It  was  also  visited  bv  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Well 
of  Jesus  Mount  (Jesmond,  see  p.  424).  The  present  name  eame  into  use 
after  the  erection  of  the  castle  by  Robert  Gurihose  (p.  438).  Since  1883 
Newcastle  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

On  the  Island  platform  of  the  Central  Station  is  preserved 
'Stephenson^s  No.  1  Engine'.  On  Issuing  from  the  station  we  see 
In  front  of  us,  to  the  left,  8t,  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Cathed^ral,  a 
handsome  modern  building.  We  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Statue 
of  Oeorge  Stephenson  (d.  1848),  and  proceed  through  Oollingwood 
St.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  are  the  Municipal  BuUd- 
ings.  To  the  right  stands  the  Church  of  8t.  Kicholag  (14th  cent), 
with  a  fine  lantern-tower  (194  ft). 
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St.  KiehoUs  was  raised  to  cathedral  rank  in  1882  (daily  services  at 
10  and  5).  —  Among  the  monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  a  Oru- 
»ad«r  (14th  cent. ;  in  a  small  chapel  off  the  8.  aisle),  Sir  Mdtfhev  Ridley 
(by  Flaxman;  N.W.  pier  at  cross),  and  Admiral  Collingwood  (8.W.  pier 
at  cross).  The  altar-piece  is  ascribed  to  Tintoretto.  John  Knox  and  Oeorge 
Withart  were  both  for  a  iime  afternoon  lecturers  at  this  church.  —  No.  27 
St.  Nicholas  Churchyard  was  the  workshop  of  Thomas  Bewick  (tablet; 
comp.  below). 

On  leaving  the  church  we  turn  to  tlie  left  and  follow  St. 
Nicholas  Buildings  to  the  Black  Oate,  built  In  1248,  and  originally 
one  of  the  gates  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  Castle ;  the  upper 
story  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities.  The  *Ca8tle  was  founded 
In  the  Uth  cent,  by  Robert  Curthose  (p.  194),  but  the  Keepy  the 
only  part  remaining,  dates  from  1172-77  (adm.  Bd.). 

The  Keep  is  86  ft.  high  (to  the  top  of  the  turret  107  ft.),  and  its  walls 
are  12-18  ft.  thick.  We  reach  the  interior  by  ascending  an  outside  staircase. 
The  finest  room  is  the  Norman  *Chapely  on  the  first  floor;  but  the  Great 
Hall  (in  which  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.)  and  other  chambers  are 
also  interesting.    The  roof  affords  a  good  *View  of  Newcastle. 

We  may  now  cross  the  river  by  the  •High  Level  Bridge  (toll 
1/2  d.^1  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  designed  by  Robert  Stephen- 
son, of  which  Newcastle  is  justly  proud.  The  upper  level,  112  ft. 
above  high- water  mark,  is  used  by  the  railway,  and  from  It  Is 
hung  the  roadway.   The  bridge  cost  nearly  600,0002. 

Recrossing  the  Tyne  by  the  Swing  Bridge,  just  below  the  High 
Level  Bridge,  we  proceed  through  the  Sandhillj  in  which,  to  the 
right,  stands  the  old  Cfuildhallf  now  used  as  a  commercial  exchange. 

Above  No.  41  (tablet),  on  the  other  side,  is  a  window,  marked  by  a 
blue  pane,  through  which  Miss  Surtees  escaped  in  1772,  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  John  Scott  Eldon,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sandhill  we  ascend  to  the  left,  through 
the  Side ,  the  plcturesqueness  of  which  is  being  modernized  out  of 
existence  (No.  84,  the  birthplace  of  Adm.  CoUingwood  in  1748), 
and  pass  through  Dean  St.  (to  the  right)  to  Gbbt  Stkbet,  one  of 
the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Newcastle.  To  the  right  is  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  and  to  the  left  the  Bank  of  England.  At  the  top  of  the  street 
are  the  Central  Exchange  (containing  an  art-collection)  and  a 
Monument  to  Earl  Qrey  (d.  1845). 

A  tablet  at  No.  53  Grainger  St,  leading  hence  back  to  the  station,  com- 
memorates visits  of  Garibaldi  (1S64),  Koeeuth  (1866),  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrieon  (187$). 

Crossing  Blackett  St,  we  now  proceed  by  Northumberland  St. 
and  Barras  Bridge  to  the  (V2  ^0  Hasenniy  containing  good  cabinets 
of  birds  and  fossils  of  the  coal-measures,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  the  prints  of  the  Northumbrian  Bewick  (d.  1828). 

In  Bath  Boad,  diverging  to  the  right  from  Northumberland  St,  is 
the  Medical  School  of  Durham  Univereity.  —  A  road  leading  to  the  left  at 
the  beginning  of  Barras  Bridge  contains  the  College  of  Science.  At  33  Eldon 
Place,  the  next  opening  on  the  left,  George  and  Bobert  Stephenson  lived 
in  1^25  (tablet).  —  In  Ehwick  Hall,  in  Eleidck  Park,  1  H.  to  the  W. 
of  the  station,  is  an  interesting  collection  Qf  models  of  works  by  Lovgh 
and  IfoMe  (catalogue  3d.). 
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Those  whose  time  allows  should  go  on  through  the  Jesmond  Boad 
(tramway,  see  p.  416)  to  (1  M.)  '^Jemiond  Sene,  a  prettily  wooded  little 
glen,  now  laid  ont  as  a  pnhlic  park.  The  remains  of  the  PUgrimag€ 
Chapel  (p.  422)  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  We  may  return  across  the 
3Vwi»  Mow.  —  A  visit  may  he  paid  (after  previous  applicalion)  to  the  Ord- 
nance Works,  Steel  Worfca,  and  Shipbuilding  Yard  of  Lord  Armstrong,  at 
Ehtoici^  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  l^ewcasUe  (rail,  stat.),  which  employ  16000 
workpeople.  —  A  Eotoing  Regatta  on  the  Tyne  should  be  seen  if  possible. 

A  steamboat -trip  (fare  6d.)  may  be  taken  down  the  Tyne  to  Tfne- 
mouth.  In  spite  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  Tyne  salmon  have  a  great 
reputation  for  delicacy  of  flavour.  Among  the  stopping-places  are  WalU- 
end^  so-called  from  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Wall  <p.  383) 
and  famous  for  its  coal)  JaiTow,  with  a  few  fragments  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Venerable  Bede;  yorth  Shields;  and  South  Shields  {Ropal;  Oolden 
Lion;  78,500  inhab.))  two  important  seaports. —  Tynemouth((7rai»<l;  Bath; 
Ropal)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing  (46.000  inhab.).  The  ruins  of  the 
Ftiorp  are  interesting.  —  The  return  to  liewcastle  may  be  made  by  rail- 
way. —  We  may  also  make  an  excursion  up  the  river  to  Hexham  (p.  436) 
and  QiUland  (p.  425). 

From  Newcastle  to  Carlisle^  see  B.  62.  A  railway  also  runs  from  l^ew- 
castle  to  Sunderland  (p.  421). 

The  train  backs  out  of  Newcastle  and  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  high-level  bridge. 

At  (276  M.)  KilUngworth  George  Stephenson  made  Ms  first  loco- 
motive (see  p.  422).  ~  286  M.  Xorpeth  (Queen's  Head;  Black  BuU), 
a  small  town  (6220  Inhab.),  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Norman 
castle  and  a  curious  clock -tower,  Is  the  junction  for  Scoi's  Gap 
(1  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  Camho,  with  the  ^Wesley  Tree'),  Beeds- 
mouthy  Rothhuryj  and  Blyth.  Beyond  this  point  the  sea  Is  generally 
visible  to  the  right.  About  I74  M.  to  the  right  of  (305  M.)  Wark- 
worth  (Sun)  is  *Warkwortli  Castle »  an  excellently -preserved 
feudal  fortress  (12-14th  cent.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co^tMl. 
Warkworth  Hermitage  figures  in  the  Percy  Rellques.  —  310  M. 
Alnmouih,  The  village  (Ship),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  1  M.  to 
the  £.  of  the  station,  is  a  pleasant  watering-place,  with  golf-links. 
A  branch  diverges  here,  on  the  left,  to  Alnwick.  Wooler^  and  Cold- 
stream (p.  466). 

Alnwick  (White  Swan)  is  a  town  of  6750  inhab.,  on  the  Alne.  *A1b. 
wick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland,  one  of  the  finest 
feudal  piles  in  England,  has  been  restored,  and  contains  interesting  paintr- 
ings  and  antiquities.    The  oldest  part  Is  the  Norman  gateway  (12th  cent.). 

About  3  M.  to  the  £.  of  (316  M.)  Cfhriston  Bank  are  the  ruins 
of  Dunstanburgh  Castle,  —  323  M.  lAJtcker  is  the  nearest  station  for 
a  visit  to  the  Fame  Isles  (boat  about  10«.). 

The  largest  of  these  islands  was  St.  Cuthbert^s  home  for  nine  years. 
The  Long  Stone  Lighthouee^  on  the  easternmost  isle,  was  the  scene  of  Grme^ 
Darling" 9  heroism  in  1838.  —  On  the  mainland,  ^posite  the  Fame  Isles 
(2V2  M.  from  Lucker),  is  Bamhorovgh  (Victoria).  Bamborough  Castle,  on 
the  site  of  a  Saxon  stronghold,  which  perhaps  replaced  a  Roman  station, 
now  belongs  to  a  charity,  and  contains  a  dispensary  and  schools.  Lancelots 
castle  of  Joyous  Qard  is  usually  identified  with  Bamborough  or  Alnwick* 
Bamborough  churchyard  contains  a  memorial  of  Grace  Darling.  —  About 
6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Lucker  is  Chillingham.  the  seat  of  Earl  Tankerville; 
the  park  contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle  (comp.  p.  490). 

330  M.  Seal  Is  the  station  for  Lindisfanie,  01  Holy  Island  (Inn9j^ 
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which  Is  172  M.  from  the  mainland  by  boat  at  high-water,  and  may 
also  be  reached  on  foot  by  crossing  the  sands  at  low  water  (3^2  ^0* 
Lindis£une  Abb«7  was  origiiially  fotu&ded  in  the  7th  eent.  by  Si. 
Aidan.  8t.  Cvthbtrt  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lindisfaroe  and  died 
here  in  687.  In  888  the  monks  of  Undisfame  left  the  island,  through 
fear  of  the  Danes,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  the  saint,  whieh  found 
a  fmal  resting-place  at  Durham  (comp.  pp.  418,  422).  Visitors  will  re- 
member the  description  of  Lindisfame  in  ^Marmion*  and  the  fate  of  the 
nun  Constance.  The  ruins  belong  to  the  Priorp  Church,  which  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  and  in 
imitation  of  Durham  Cathedral.    The  ruined  CtutU  dates  from  about  1500. 

33372  M.  Seremerston;  336  M.  Tweedmouth  Junction  (Union 
Hotel) ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  The  train  then  crosses  the 
Tweed  by  a  fine  yiadnct,  720  yds.  long  and  126  ft  above  the  water. 

33572  M.  Berwiek-on-Tweed  (King's  Arms;  Bed  Lion;  Lyle's 
Temperance;  Baik  BefreshmU  Booms) ^  an  old  town  with  13,370 
inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  was  for  ages  a  constant  object  of 
contention  between  England  and  Scotland,  while  it  is  still  regarded 
as  a  neutral  county,  belonging  offlcially  to  neither  of  these  coun- 
tries. Parts  of  the  old  walls,  with  a  tower  and  gateways,  still  remain. 

The  suburb  of  Spittal  (Roxburgh)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  — 
The  Tweed,  like  the  Tyne  (p.  432),  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  about 
150  tons  of  this  fish  are  annually  sent  off  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

From  Berwick  to  Mdmburgh.  see  B.  63  b.  —  Branch-lines  also  run  from 
Berwick  to  Jedburgh  (p.  465),  KsUo  (p.  466),  and  Melrose  (p.  466). 
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66  tf .  BailWat  in  2V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  8«.  id.,  be.  \  return  16«.  2d.,  8«.  6d.). 

OirlisU,  see  p.  382.  ->  5  M.  Wetheral,  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Eden,  with  a  ruined  priory.  Opposite  (bridge  ^l%dr,  ferry  Id.)  is 
Corby  HaU ,  a  modernized  baronial  mansion,  containing  a  fine  art- 
collectiOD.  The  beantifnl  walks  in  Corby  Woods,  praised  by  David 
Hume,  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  —  I672  M.  Naworth  (Inn). 

*Haworlh  Gaatle,  the  fine  baronial  residence  of  the  Howards,  ebout 
1/2  M.  to  the  K.,  is  most  intimately  associated  with  'Belted  Will  Howard\ 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cent.,  who  is 
described  in  Scott's  *Lay  of  the  Last  HinstreF.  The  castle  contains  ancient 
armour,  tapestry,  and  portraits  (visitors  usually  admitted,  10-1  or  2-6).  — 
About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Naworth  Castle  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Lanercost  Priory,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  12th  century.  The  nave 
of  the  priory-church  has  been  restored,  and  is  used  as  the  parish-church. 

2OV2  M.  Oilsland  (Station  Inn,  plaini,  or  BosehiU,  is  the  station 
for  (Hliland  Spa  (jShaws  Hotel,  pens.  is.-Ss.  6d. ;  Orchard  House, 
between  the  village  and  the  Spa),  pleasantly  situated  174  M.  to 
the  N.  (omn.  6d.).  Its  sulphur-springs  and  the  pretty  scenery 
attract  visitors  in  search  of  a  quiet  watering-place. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  the  district  in  *Guy  Mannering". 
A  cottage  in  the  village  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  of  the  Mumps  Ba\ 
in  which  Dandie  Dinmont  met  Meg  Merrilies.  —  In  the  wooded  ^Valley 
c/  the  Jrihing^  in  which  the  sulphur-well  lies,  are  pointed  out  the  ^Pop- 
ping Stone\  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  Hiss 
Charpentier,  and.  the  ^Kissing  Bush',  where  he  sealed  the  compaet! 
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At  Birdoswald^  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Spa,  are  abundant  remains  of 
a  station  on  the  Bomcm  Wall,  which  ran  across  the  N.  of  England  (see 
p.  383).  The  walk  may  he  extended  to  (2  M.)  Coome  Orags.  The 
archeeologist  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  following  the  line  of  the 
Roman  wall  from  this  point  eastwards  to  (17  M.)  Gftoller/ord  (♦George). 
—  A  fonr-horse  coach  plies  frequently  from  the  Shaws  Hotel  to  Lanereost 
Priory  (GVz  M.;  p.  426),  Naworth  Castle  (p.  435;  V/t  M.),  the  Nitrthumber- 
land  Lakes  (12  H.),  the  Roman  station  at  Housesteads  (13  X.),  and  various  other 
points  in  this  interesting  but  comparatively  unfrequented  district. 

26  M.  HaltwhUtle  (Crown)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (13  M.) 
Alston  (960  ft.),  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pennine  Hills,  said  to  be  the 
highest  market-town  in  England.  -■ —  FeaihertUmehaij^h,  Blmkinsop 
Tower,  and  ThhrlwaU  Castle  may  be  visited  from  Haltwhistle. 

Bl  M.  Bardon  Mill  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  pretty  little 
Northumberland  Lakes,  SVa  M*  to  the  N. 

35  M.  Haydon  Bridge  lies  6  M.  to  the  S.  of  Housesteads,  with 
the  most  complete  remains  of  the  Roman  Wall  (oomp.  pp.  383,  425). 

42  M.  Hezliam  (Boyal,  B.  &  A.  %.  6d,  B.  2s. ;  Grey  BuU;  Tyne^ 
dale  Hydropathic),  an  ancient  town  with  6000  inhab.  and  see  of  a 
B.  0.  bishop,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  has  a  fine  *  Abbey  ChurcA, 
an  excellent  example  of  E.E.,  dating  from  the  12th  century. 

The  first  church  on  this  site  was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid  in  678,  and 
from  680  to  821  Hexham  was  the  ^eat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  united 
with  Lindisfarne,  and  now  included  in  the  see  of  Durham  (comp.  p.  418). 
The  nave  of  the  present  church  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  the  Saxon  *  Crypt  of  St.  Wilfrid  has  been  discovered  below  its 
site.  The  *Choir  is  separated  from  the  Transept  by  a  carved  Bood  Screen 
of  about  1500.  The  Shrine  o/  Prior  Richard  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  —  The  Refectory  and  a  Ifohnan  4aieufay  are  also  preserved. 

In  1464  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  an  important  battle  at 
Hexham.  —  Branch-lines  run  from  Hexham  to  Allendale  on  the  S.  and  to 
Chollerford  (see  above)  and  Reedsmoufh  (Riccarton,  Rothbury,  Morpeth)  on 
the  N. 

Near  (45  M.)  Corbridge  are  the  ruins  of  Dilston  CasUe  and  the  Ro- 
man  camp  of  Corchester  or  Corstopitum.  The  train  now  follows  closely 
the  course  of  the  Tyne-,  To  the  left,  at  (52V2  M.)  Prudhoe,  are  the 
ivy-clad  ruins  of  its  castle.  At  (65  M.)  Wylam  George  Stephenson 
was  born  in  1781,  and  here  the  first  working  locomotive  was  con- 
structed by  William  Hedley  in  1812.  63  M.  Scotswood,  so  named 
from  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  Ciril  War. 

66  M.  Newcastle,  see  p.  422. 

53.  From  York  to  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 

North  Eabtebn  Railway  to  (42  M.)  Sca/rhorough  in  1-lVshr.  (fares  5<. 
Id.,  3*.  6d.);  to  (56  M.)  Whithy  in  2-2V4  hrs.  Os.  Od.,  4*.  8d.). 

York,  see  p.  413.  Near  (16  M.)  Kirkham  Abbey,  with  its  ivy- 
clad  ruins ,  we  reach  the  pretty,  well-wooded  yalley  of  the  Der- 
went,  —  About  31/2  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  (16  M.)  CastU  Howard  (Ho- 
tel ,  3/^  M.  from  the  park)  is  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle ,  containing  a  beautiful  chapel  and  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (Velazquez,  Titian,  Kubens,  Garraeci,  Reynolds,  Glouet), 
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scnlptareg,  bronzes,  tapestry,  and  old  glass  and  ohina.   The  house 
and  *Park  are  open  daily  (11-1  &  2-6). 

21  M.  JtBlton (Talbot;  George;  RaU.  Rfmt,  Room$),  an  ancient 
town  of  4900  inhab.,  with  large  racing-stables  and  an  old  priory- 
church,  is  the  junction  of  the  picturesque  direct  line  to  Whitby 
(p,  428)  via  Pickering.  Other  lines  run  N.  to  (24  M.)  Pilmoor 
Junction  (p.  416),  and  S.  to  f20  M.)  Driffield  (p.  432).  —  39  M. 
Seamer  Junction,  for  Filey  (p.  428). 

42  M.  Scaxborongh.  —  Hotels.  On  the  Soath  Cliff:  Gbamd,  with 
300  beds;  Crown,  Esplanade,  refurnished  in  1897;  Pringb  of  Wales,  R.  & 
A.  is.  Gd.,  B.  3«.,  D.  5«.;  Gambridqe,  near  the  Valley  Bridge,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  pens.  10«.,  B.  extra.  —  On  the  North  Cliff  Qess 
expensive):  Qdeen,  Alexandra,  pens.  9«.-10».  6<l.  —  In  the  Town:  Pavi- 
lion, adjoinhig  the  station,  B.  &  A.  4«..  B.  2«.,  D.  5«.;  Botal,  comer 
of  St.  Nicholas  St.;  Victoria,  pens.  7*.  6d.;  Castle,  Talbot,  Queen  St.; 
Station,  small;  Adklphi  Te^peranob,  Westborough.  —  Several  of  the 
hotels  are  dosed  in  winter,  and  the  rates  of  the  others  are  lowered.  — 
J^vate  Hotels  (7-10«.  a  day).  Boarding  Houses^  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Cab  for  1-3  pers.  is.  per  mile,  2s.  6d.  per  hr. ;  with  two  horses  is.  6d. 
and  3«.  9<l. ;  double  fares  between  11.30  p.m.  and  6  a.  m. ;  for  each  package 
carried  outside  %d. 

Steamers  ply  during  summer  to  Fileffy  Bridlington,  Whitby ^  etc.  — 
Soata  for  1-3  pers.  is.  6d.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  pers.  6<l. 

Scarborough  ^  the  most  popular  marine  resort  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land,  with  a  resident  population  of  about  34,000,  is  finely  situated, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  slopes  rising  from  the  sea  and 
terminated  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  abrupt  cliffs.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
the  beaches  are  good  for  bathing  (bathing-machine,  9d.),  but  the 
older  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  fashionable  quarters 
dull  and  formal.   In  the  season  Scarborough  is  very  crowded. 

The  most  prominent  object  is  the  lofty  promontory  (300  ft.), 
rising  above  the  harbour  and  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  Castte 
(12th  cent. ;  fine  Tlew,  extending  on  the  S.  to  Flamborough  Head). 
Near  it  is  the  old  Church  of  8t.  Mary,  consisting  of  the  nave  of  an 
original  late-Norman  and  E.E.  building,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  The  N.  Clifp  begins  near  the  castle.  The  N.  Bay  is  em- 
bellished with  gardens  and  has  a  Promenade  Pier  (Id.),  1000  ft. 
long.  The  Marine  Drive,  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  is  being  extended 
round  the  base  of  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  S.  bay. 

The  old  town  of  Scarborough  is  separated  from  the  fashionable 
quarters  of  the  S.  Cliff  by  the  Ramsdale  Valley,  a  deep  ravine 
laid  out  as  a  park  and  spanned  by  two  bridges.  The  Cliff  Bridge  (toll 
y2^0i  nearest  the  sea,  is  414  ft.  long  and  leads  to  the  Spa  Gardens 
(adm.  6d.),  occupying  the  side  of  the  cliffs  and  containing  two 
mineral  springs.  The  Spa  Buildings  (day-ticket  9d.,  weekly  Ss. 
6d.),  erected  at  a  cost  of  77,0002.,  contain  a  theatre,  a  concert-hall, 
a  fine-art  gallery  (adm.  6d.),  a  restaurant,  etc.  (band  11-1  and 
6-7).  Close  to  and  partly  below  the  Cliff  Bridge  is  the  *  Aquarium 
(adm.  is.").  Adjacent  is  a  Museum  (adm.  3d.).  The  beach  of  the 
S.  bay  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  inclined  tramways. 
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At  the  back  of  the  8.  Cliff  rises  Oliver's  Ht.  (600  ft.),  affording  a  good 
view  of  Scarborough  and  its  environs. 

About  8  X.  to  the  8.  of  Scarborough  is  the  small  sea-bathing 
place  Tilej  (Creteent ;  Croton)^  8  H.  beyond  which  are  (11  X.)  Bridlington 
(Black  Lion)  and  Bridlington  <iaay  ( Alexandra {  Britannia)^  another  pop- 
ular watering-place.  The  *Pari$h  Church  of  Bridlington  consists  of  the 
nave  of  a  fine  Augustine  priory-church  founded  early  in  the  12th  cent. 
(E.E.  to  Perp.);  fine  W.  window.  About  5  X.  to  the  N.£.  of  Bridlington 
is  Flamborough  Head  (Ship  Inn)^  a  bold  promontory,  with  perpendicular 
cliffs,  460  ft.  high.  In  summer  a  coach  nlies  between  Scarborough  and 
Bridlington  (fares  bt.y  return  Ss. ;  to  Filey  8s.  and  5«.).  Filey  and  Bridling- 
ton are  also  stations  on  the  line  from  Scarborough  to  Hull  (p.  432).  — 
Other  favourite  points  are  Everley^  Hacknest,  Forge  Valient  Apton^  Wpkeham^ 
and  ffapbum  Wpk$^  to  all  of  which  public  conveyances  ply  daily  in  the 
season  (fares  is.  Qd.-Ss.).  A  good  cliff-walk  may  also  be  taken  to  (i5*/«  M.) 
Bobin  Ho4>d9  Bay  and  (6  X.)  Whitby  (comp.  below). 

Fbom  Scarborough  to  Whitby,  22  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in  II/4  hr. 
(fares  5«.  lOd.,  8«.  8(2.).  The  line  skirts  tiie  coast,  affording  yiews 
of  the  sea  to  the  right.  7  M.  Hayhum  Wyke,  a  favonrite  point  for 
excursions  from  Scarborough ;  10  M.  Peak^  near  Peak  Beacon^  600  ft. 
above  the  sea.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  ^Bobin 
Hood's  Bay,  with  its  lofty  cliffs,  far  below  ns  to  the  right.  —  I6V4M, 
Robin  Hood's  Bay  (Robin  Hood's  Bay  Hotel ;  King's  Head).  —  We 
then  reach  the  (22  M.)  West  Cliff  Station  at  Whitby,  V2  M.  from 
the  Royal  Hotel.  This  is  the  terminus  of  this  line,  hnt  a  cir- 
cuitous branch-line  goes  on  to  (2  M.)  Whitby  Totrn  Station. 

Whitby.  —  Hotels.  *BoTAL,  West  Cliff,  with  sea-view,  B.  A  A.  from 
6*.,  pens.  4/.  4<.  to  42.  lOt.  per  week;  Crown,  Flowergate;  Aii«cl,  near 
the  Town  Station,  commercial;  Railway  Station  Hotel,  commercial^ 
B.  &  A.  2«.  9d.  'j  Jobling's  Tbmpebance,  opposite  the  station,  nnpreten^ng. 

Oab  with  one  horse  it.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  it.  6d. ;  for  the  first 
1/4  hr.  !«..  each  addit.  1/4  br.  6d.,  with  two  horses  it.  M.  and  9d. 

Boat  i-2«.  per  hr.,  according  to  size. 
-  Whitby  J  a  small  town  and  watering-place,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Esk,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  bordered  by  lofty 
clifb.  As  seen  from  either  the  £.  or  W.  cliff,  the  town  looks  rery 
picturesque,  with  its  crowd  of  red-tiled  houses,  clustering  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  climbing  the  sides  of  the  cliff. 

Whitby  originated  in  a  priory  founded  here  by  St.  Hilda  In  the  7th 
cent.,  and  its  development  was  aided  in  Elizabethan  days  by  the  dis- 
covery of  alum -mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ship  -  building  was  also 
carried  on  here  with  great  success  for  a  time,  and  Capt.  Cook  (172B-79)i 
who  was  a  Whitby  apprentice,  made  one  of  his  voyages  round  the  globe 
in  a  Whitby  vessel.  His  house  in  Grape  Lane ,  off  Church  St. ,  Is  still 
standing.  At  present  the  main  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  JM 
Omammts  and  the  Htrring  Fithery. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Swing  Bridge^  and  is  formed  into  a  kind 
of  harbour  by  two  Piers,  On  the  W.  Pier,  which  eommandfl  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  abbey,  is  a  Museum  (adm.  6d.),  containing 
a  model  of  Cook's  ship  (see  above)  and  other  interesting  relics. 

We  now  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  to  the  left  through  Church 
St.,  from  the  end  of  which  a  flight  of  199  steps  ascends  to  8t,  Mary's 
Church,  where  some  traces  of  the  original  Norman  work  may  still  be 
distinguished.  —  A  little  to  the  right  lie  the  picturesque  nuni  of 
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*  Whitby  Abbey,  originally  founded  In  the  7th  cent.,  but  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  the  12*- 14th  cent.  (adm.  3(i.).  The  poet 
Gaedmon  was  a  monk  in  Whitby  Abbey.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  site 
of  the  abbot's  lodging^  is  Whitby  Manor  Hotue,  with  a  hall  of  the 
17th  cent,  (dismantled) ;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  restored. 

On  the  W.  Ollff,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  are  the  Wbst  Cuff 
Grounds  (adm.  6d.;  ^Yiew),  with  a  Pavilion^  containing  a  theatre, 
restaurant,  etc.    A  band  plays  here  in  the  forenoon  and  evening. 

The  SnTirons  of  Whitby  afford  many  pleasant  excarslons.  Among 
the  favourite  points  are  Bobin  HoocTt  Bay  (p.  428;  fine  walk  along  the 
cliffs }  7  M)i  Cockshot  Mill^  2  M.  to  the  W.;  Scrnds^nd^  8  H.  to  the  N.  (by 
the  sands):  and  Mulgrave  Castle  (5  H.  to  the  W.),  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby,  with  fine  grounds  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 

Frou  Whitbt  to  RfiDCAR,  SO^s  M.,  railway  in  ca.  2  hrs.  (fares  U.  Id., 
Qs.  Qy^d.).    The  line  follows  the  coast  northwards  via  Bunswiek  and  Staithes. 

—  25^3 M.  Saltburn  (Zetland;  Alexandra;  Oilberton^s  Temperance)^  a  fashion- 
able seaside-resort.  30 Vz  M.  Bedcar  (Ooatftam;  Saan),  also  a  seaside-resort, 
whence  the  line  goes  on  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  417)  and  Stockton  (p.  417). 

—  From  Saltburn  a  short  branch  runs  to  (8  M.)  Ouisborough,  with  the 
remains  of  a  Priory^  founded  in  1119. 

From  Whitby  to  /Ycfofi,  see  p.  417  \  to  Malton^  see  p.  427. 


54,  From  Leeds  to  Harrogate,  Bipon,  and  Thirsk. 

KoBTH  Eastern  Railway  to  (18  M.)  Harrogate  in  »/|-l  br.  (fares  2s, 
Qd.,  is,  6d.)t  to  (SO  M.)  Bipon  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  is.,  2s.  6<l.);  to  (39  M.) 
TMrsk  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (Aires  6s.  2d.,  Ss.  2V3d.). 

Leeds ,  see  p.  409.  Passing  some  small  stations ,  we  reach 
(91/2  M.)  Arthington  Junction,  whence  a  biancb  diyeiges  on  the 
left  to  OtUy  d^n^llkUy  (p.  410).  About  4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Harewood 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  containing  a  picture-gal- 
lery and  a  valuable  collection  of  china  (open  on  Thurs.).  The 
church  at  Harewood  contains  the  tomb  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne, 
who  is  said  to  have  committed  Prince  Hal  to  prison. 

\.  18 M.  Harrogate.  —  HoteU.  in  High  Harrogate:  "Qdsen,  Granbt, 
PRIMCB  of  Wales,  three  large  houses  facing  the  Stray,  board  9«.  6(i., 
B.  A,  A.  extra;  Botal,  Empbess,  also  facing  the  Stray,  somewhat  less  ex- 
pensive; Glabendon;  Gasooiome's,  commercial.  —  In  Low  Harrogate  (near 
the  springs):  Pbobpbct  Hotel,  well  situated,  near  the  station,  pens.  11«. 
6<l.;  Cbowv,  pens.  12«. ;  White  Hart,  similar  charges;  Wellington; 
Adslphi;  Geoboe;  Albxandba,  pens.  M.;  Sombbbet  House,  pens,  from 
7#.;  CoMiiBBOiAL,  pens.  1*.  6d.;  ifoBTH  Eastern  Station,  convenient  for 
passing  travellers;  Glabbmont  Tempbbamoe.  —  Hydropathica.  Imperial; 
Harrogate f  Harlow  Manor;  Cairn;  Spa.  —  Passing  travellers,  especially  at 
the  larger  hotels,  should  come  to  distinct  understanding  beforehand  as  to 
prices,  otherwise  no  allowance  may  be  made  for  meals  taken  outside  the 
hotel.  The  custom  of  dressing  for  dinner  prevails  at  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  hotels.  —  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Baths.  Massage  Douche  3<.  6d.,  Sulphur  2s. -3s.  Bd  ,  Needle  1«.  6(f., 
Turkish  2s.  6d.,  Plunge  is.  -  is.  &d. ;  etc.  —  Mineral  Wateb,  Qd.  per  day  at 
the  Pump  Booms;  Magnesia  Water ^  id.  per  glass. 

Cab  from  the  station  to  any  of  the  hotels,  1-2  pers.  1«.,  8-4pers.  it.  6<f. 

Goaohea  daily  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

Harrogate  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  in  a  high  and  bracing  situ- 
ation among  the  Yorkshire  moors,  ranks  with  Bath  and  Buxton 
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among  the  ihiee  chief  inland  wateiing-plaees  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  High  and  Low  Hairogste,  the  foimer  to  the  left 
(E.)  of  the  station,  ihe  latter  to  the  right.  It  U  perhaps  the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  great  English  spas,  and  the  one  least 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  excursionists.    The  High  Harrogate  hotels 

^f^ce  the  Stray,  a  common  200  acres  in  extent.  The  Wells  for  which 
Harrogate  is  rlsited  are  diiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ,  and 
have  been  known  for  nearly  300  years. 

They  include  the  chief  sulphur-springs  of  England,  and  also  chalybeate 
springs  not  unHke  those  of  Kissingen  and  Homburg,  though  less  pleasant 
to  drink  owing  to  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Bu^kur  SpringM^  of 
which  there  are  two  strong  (Oid  and  MmiptOier)  and  seventeen  mUd,  are 
efficacious  in  most  affections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  six  Chalpbeaie  Sprinfft  are  tonic  and  stim- 
ulant. The  so-called  Boff  Bpringt,  34  in  number,  rise  in  a  small  piece  of 
boggy  ground,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sulphur-springs,  and  though 
close  together  no  two  are  exactly  alike.     Near  the  springs  are  varioua 

-/  Pump  Rooms,  BathSj  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  fashionable  spa.  The  sumptuous 
*  Jfew  Baths,  opened  in  1897,  cost  nearly  100,000^  —  Smollett  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Harrogate  a  century  ago  in  ^Humphrey  Clinker\ 
y  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  ffarlow  Bill  (600  ft.),  with  its  tower  (view). 
Other  favourite  points  for  excursions  are  ^uwesborough  (p.  416),  3  M.  to 
the  K.E.  of  High  Harrogate;  Harewood  (p.  429),  8  M.  to  the  8.-,  Plumpton 
Park  (adm.  6d.),  4  M.  to  the  E.;  Almet  CUff,  5Vs  X.  to  the  S.W.;  Bipom  and 
Fountains  Ahbty  (see  p.  431);  and  BolUm  Ahhtf  (p.  411),  16  X.  to  the  W.  — 
A  line  runs  from  Harrogate  up  Nidderdak^  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Nidd,  to  (14V«  M.)  Patele^  Bridge  (King's  Arms).  On  the  Nidd,  below  Har- 
rogate, are  Ribston,  famous  for  its  pippins,  and  uowthorpe  with  a  gigantic 
oak,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  England.  —  From  Harrogate  to  Tori,  see  p.  416. 

^  30  M.  Eipon  (Unicom,  R.  &  A.  4«.;  Crown;  Black  BuU;  Royal 
Oak),  a  quaint  little  country -town  with  7600  inhab.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Vre,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station  (omn.  Gd.). 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Eipon  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  was  rebuilt 
by  St.  Wilfrid  about  670.  In  678  the  see  of  a  bishop  was  fixed  here, 
but  it  lapsed  with  the  death  of  its  first  holder  and  was  not  revived  till 
18S6.  From  time  immemorial  a  horn  has  been  sounded  nightly,  at  9  o^elock, 
before  the  house  of  the  'Wakeman\  or  Mayor,  and  at  the  market-eross. 

The  Cathedral,  which  does  not  occupy  the  same  site  as  the 
original  church  (see  above),  is  approached  from  the  market-place  by 
the  Kirk  Gate.  The  transepts  and  part  of  the  choir  are  in  the  Transi- 
tion style  (1154-81),  the  W,  Front  is  E.E.  (1216-66),  the  E,  end 
of  the  choir  is  Dec.  (1288-1300),  and  the  nave,  part  of  the  S.  side 
of  the  choir,  and  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.  (1460-1620).  Tlie 
Saxon  Crypt  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  second  church  as- 
cribed to  St.  Wilfrid.  The  whole  church  has  been  restored  by  Scott. 
It  is  one  of  the  smaller  English  cathedrals,  being  only  270  ft  In 
length  ;  but  it  is  87  wide  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  daily  ser- 
vices are  at  10.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.  Adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt  6cL 

The  Nave,  which  has  no  triforium,  is  Perp.,  except  the  S.S.  bays 
opening  into  the  W.  Towers.  Two  of  the  original  arches  (B.  and  8.)  be- 
low the  central  tower  have  been  changed  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  but  the 
other  two  are  still  circular,  though  the  lofty  shafting  run  up  at  the  'U'. 
arch  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  change  them  all.  —  The  Tkanskpts 
reUin  much  of  the  Transition  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  the  fouadcr 
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of  the  church.  —  The  Choib,  in  which  the  Transition  Norman,  the  Dec, 
and  the  Perp.  porthms  are  readily  distineiiiahahle.  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  good  Perp.  S&een.  The  trifonum -openings  have  been  glazed, 
so  that  there  are  three  rows  of  windows  at  different  levels.  The  Dec.  E. 
window  is  fine,  though  its  modern  glass  is  poor.  The  beautiful  carving  ^ 
on  the  stalls  is  of  the  15th  century. 

To  the  S.  of  the  choir  are  the  Chaftbs  Housb  and  Ybstbt,  which 
are  believed  to  have  together  formed  a  small  Norman  church.  Below 
them  is  a  Korman  crypt.  Above  them  is  the  Ladt  Loft,  a  chapel  of  the 
Dec.  period,  built  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Nave  we  descend  to  the  *Cbypt,  which 
is  one  of  the  only  two  Saxon  crypts  in  England,  both  built  in  the  7th 
cent,  by  St.  Wilfrid  (oomp.  p.  42^J).  A  long  narrow  passage  leads  to  a 
small  vaulted  chamber,  with  a  curious  opening  or  hole  called  *St.  Wilfrid's 
Needle\  which  was  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  test  of  chastity,  the  pure  only 
being  able  to  be  drawn  through  it. 

In  Stammergate  is  the  interesting  Hospital  ofSt,  Mary  Magda- 
len^ founded  In  the  12th  cent,  for  lepers ;  in  High  St.  is  the  Mai- 
son  DieUj  a  hospital  of  the  15th  cent;  and  in  Bondgate  is  St, 
John's  Chapel,  The  Museum  (adm.  2c2.),  in  Park  St.,  chiefly  con- 
tains objects  of  natural  history. 

Fbom  Bipon  to  Foontains  Abbbt,  8  M.  (carr.  3<.).  Walkers  leave 
the  town  by  the  Westgate,  opposite  the  Unicom  Hotel,  and  after  a  few  yards 
diverge  to  the  left  through  Park  St.,  passing  the  Museum.  At  the  fork 
(finger-post)  we  again  keep  to  the  left.  After  about  1  M.  we  cross  a  bridge 
over  the  Laver^  and  take  the  road  most  to  the  right.  About  3  min. 
farther  on,  a  wicket  on  the  left  opens  on  a  field-path,  which  cuts  off  Vs  M. 
and  emerges  in  the  middle  of  Studley  Village^  where  we  turn  to  the 
left,  soon  reaching  the  outer  gates  of  Studley  Boyal,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon.  Passing  through  the  gates  we  ascend  the  long 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  Church ,  built  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon  in  1876.  After  about  */«  V.,  before  reaching  the 
church,  we  turn  to  the  left,  under  the  beech-trees  (Spanish  chestnuts  and 
other  timber  also  fine),  pass  a  lake,  and  arrive  at  the  OA  M.)  gate  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  (is.).  The  grounds,  through  which  runs  the  Skell,  are 
elaborately  laid  out,  with  trimmed  hedges,  parterres,  ponds,  statuary, 
and  small  temples.  After  passing  various  ^Views'  (sign-posts)  we  cross 
the  stream  by  a  rustic  bridge,  bend  back  along  the  Crescent  and  Moon 
Ponds,  and  ascend  to  the  Octagon  Tower.  We  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
proceed  in  the  original  direction  to  ^Amm  BoUyns  SeaCy  an  arbour  affording 
a  sudden  'View  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which  lies  below,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Skell.  On  the  way  down  to  it  we  pass  Robin  Hood's  Well^ 
where  the  *Curtal  Friar'  soundly  thrashed  that  noble  outlaw  and  threw 
liim  into  the  river.  —  'Fountains  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the 
14th  cent.,  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  picturesque  monastic 
ruin  in  England;  and  nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  the  plan  of  the 
secular  buildings  be  so  clearly  traced.  The  ''Church  is  in  the  Transition 
Norman  and  E.E.  styles,  with  a  Perp.  Tower  and  an  additional  transept 
•  at  the  E.  end  resembling  the  *Nine  Altars'  of  Durham  (p.  420).  The 
'  Monastic  Buildings  lie  to  the  S.,  and  include  the  Great  Cloister  (300  ft. 
long),  the  Chapter  House,  the  Refectory,  the  Buttery,  the  Fratry,  and  the 
Kitchen.  A  little  to  the  B.  of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  Infirmary  (?) 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Abbot's  House,  —  A  little  to  the  W.  (beyond 
the  bridge  and  the  gate)  is  Fountains  Hall,  an  interesting  Jacobean  man- 
sion.   We  then  return  by  the  drive  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Skell. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  MaikenJIeld  Hall,  8V2  M-  to  the  S.W. ;  Hack- 
fall  Woods  (adm.  6d.),  7  M.  to  the  N.W.  -,  and  the  Brimham  Rocks. 

From  (33  M.)  Melmerby  branch-lines  diverge  to  (11 M.)  North- 
alUrlon  (p.  417)  and  (71/2  M.)  Masham  (4V2  M.  from  Jervaulx 
Abbey,  p.  417),  —  39  M.  Thirsk  (p.  417). 
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55.  From  York  to  Beverley  and  Hull. 


NoBTH  Eastbrn  Railway  to  (34  M.)  Bevert&v  in  IV^'lVs  !»•  (A«>  6d., 
2«.  9Vs<l.);  to  (41  Vs  M.)  Bull  in  iVs-lV*  lur.  (6«.  7d.,  8«.  6d.).  —  The  quickest 
route  -to  ^9  M.)  Hull  is  via  Selby  (p.  413). 

Torky  see  p.  413.  To  the  left  runs  the  Scarhorougli  line  (R.  53). 
9  M.  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Hardrada  of 
Norway  by  Harold  in  1066.  —  16  M.  PocMington  (Feathers),  with 
an  E.E.  church  with  a  Perp.  tower.  —  23  M.  Market  Weighton 
(Londesborough  Arms)  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Selby  (p.  413) 
and  to  (14  M.)  Driffteld  and  (49  M.)  Bridlington  (p.  427).  We  now 
enter  the  undulating  chalk-district  known  as  the  Wolds. 

34  M.  Beverley  (*Beverley  Arm$;  King's  Arms;  Holdemess; 
Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  a  quiet  town,  the  see  of  a  R.  G.  bishop,  with 
11,600  inhab.,  surpasses  all  English  towns  of  its  size  in  possessing 
two  fine  churches  of  all  but  the  first  rank. 

*Beyeiilby  Minsteb  (334  ft.  long,  64  ft  wide),  which  occupies 
the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  dates 
mainly  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  The  Perp.  West  Facade  re- 
sembles that  of  York  Minster. 

Interior.  Among  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the  Nave,  which  is 
in  the  late-Dec.  style  (ca.  1360),  are  the  triforium- arcade,  the  musical 
angels  on  the  piers,  the  tabernacle- work  below  the  W.  window,  and  the 
^Maiden's  Tomb'  (below  the  15th  bay  from  the  W.  on  the  S.  side). 
—  The  E.E.  Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  good  modem 
screen,  and  contains  some  0ne  old  stalls.  Between  the  choir  and  the  K.B. 
Transept  is  the  beautiful  "Percy  Shrine  (1365),  a  good  view  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  top  of  the  reredos.  The  details  of  the  choir  repay  close 
inspection.  —  The  top  of  the  W.  Towen  (2(X)  ft.)  affords  an  extensive  view. 

•St.  Makt*s  Chuboh,  to  the  S.,  a  little  beyond  the  market- 
place ,  is  another  unusually  fine  cruciform  church ,  mainly  in  the 
Deo.  &nd  Perp.  styles,  though  possessing  features  of  earlier  date. 

Among  the  special  points  of  interest  are  the  *W.  /Wnl,  the  8.  P9rck 
(with  a  Norman  arch  on  the  inside),  the  Flemish  Chapel  (with  flamboyant 
tracery),  the  panelled  Ceiling  of  the  chancel,  and  the  Sculptural  Decora- 
tion throughout  the  church. 

A  short  way  beyond  St.  Mary's  is  the  North  Bar,  dating  from 
the  14th  cent.,  and  formerly  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  Just 
outside  it  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house. 

At  Beverley  the  line  from  York  joins  the  line  from  Hull  to  Scarborough, 
which  runs  northwards  via  (11  H.)  Driffield  (Red  Lion)^n  agricultnraK. 
town  with  6000  inhab.,  Bridlington  (p.  427),  Filey  (p.  427),  and   Seeutur 
Junction  (p.  427). 

38^2  M.  Cottingham ,  a  favourite  residence  of  Hull  merchants. 
The  church  contains  a  fine  brass  (14th  cent). 

41^2^*  Hull.  —  Hotels.  iHPEBiAL,  near  the  y.G.  Station;  Rotai.  Sta- 
tion, at  the  K.E.  Station,  B.  A  A.  4«.;  Cross  Kbts;  Vittoxia,  at  the 
Pier:  Geobgk;  Rotal;  Cbmtsal  TKU^jt^iAvcK.  —  Railway Re/reskmt.  Bomm*. 

Railway  Stationa.  Besides  the  Paragon  Station  of  the  N.E.R. ,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Cannon  St.  Station  of  the  Hull  and 
Barnsley  line,  to  the  W.,  there  is  a  Booking  Office  of  the  Mancbester, 
ShefQeld,  it  Lincolnshira  Railway  at  the  Corporation  Pier,  whence  a  Steaai 
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Ferry  conveyis  paesengers  to  tli6  Railway  Termiaas  ia  Ifete  Holland  ^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hull  to  Bergen^  ChrisUania,  Copenhagen^ 
Antwerp^  Rotterdam^  Hamhurg^  Bremen^  New  Tork^  Rouen^  Aberdeen^  Dundee^ 
Leith.  Qrimshy^  London,  and  nnmerons  other  British  and  foreign  ports. 

united  States  Consul,  R.  L.  Miller ^  Esq.,  Waverley  House,  Waverley  St. 

Hull  or  Kingston-upon-Hully  a  town  on  the  Humber  estuary  with 
about  360,000  inhab.,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  deep-sea 
fishing  fleet  of  500  boats. 

The  following  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  passes  most  of  the  points  of  Interest. 
Leaving  the  Paragon  Station,  we  walk  through  Paragon  St.  and  Water- 
works St.,  pass  the  Dock  Office  and  the  Wilberforce  Column,  and 
cross  the  Whitefriargate  Bridge,  which  affords  a  view  (right)  of  the 
Docks.  At  the  end  of  Whitefriargate,  Trinity  House  Lane,  with  the 
Trinity  House  (established  in  1369),  leads  to  the  right  to  ♦Trinity 
Church,  a  large  Dec.  and  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott(8ee  p.  liii). 

In  the  Market  Place,  in  front  of  the  church,  is  an  equestrian 
Statue  of  William  Ill.y  by  Scheemaker,  erected  in  1734.  We  then 
descend  to  the  right  through  Queen  St.  to  the  Oorpoeation  Pier, 
which  affords  a  good  Tiew  of  the  traffic  in  the  Humber  and  of  the 
flat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  opposite  side  (ferry,  see  above). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Humber  St.,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
soon  reach  the  quaint  High  St.  In  the  latter,  immediately  to  the 
right,  is  the  old  De  la  Pole  Residence,  with  curious  carvings.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  King's  Head^  once  an 
inn  with  an  orerhanging  story ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the 
right  (No.  25),  is  the  red  brick  house  in  which  William  Wilberforce 
(1759-1833)  was  born,  Salthouse  Lane,  nearly  opposite,  leads  to  the 
large  Queen's  Dock,  Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  into  Lowgate, 
in  which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  Italian  style. 
Opposite  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  a  Perp,  edifice,  restored  by  Scott, 
with  the  side- walk  running  below  the  tower  (good  interior).  —  Silver 
St.,  at  the  end  of  Lowgate,  leads  back  to  Whitefriargate  (see  above). 

From  Hull  to  Oaintborough^  see  p.  868;  to  Lincolny  see  B.  56.  —  Branch- 
lines  also  run  from  Hull  to  (15V2  M.)  Hornsea  (Mere ;  Sun)  and  to  (18  M.) 
WUhemtea  (Queen's),  two  small  watering-places  on  the  German  Ocean. 

Fbom  Hoi,i.  to  Baxnslbt,  56  M.,  railway  in  2-278  hrs.  (fares  7*.  8<i., 
4«.  SdJ.  This  cross-country  line  runs  via  Howden  (p.  413)  and  Cudworth 
(p.  409). 

66.  From  Hull  to  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

75  M.  Railway  in  3V4-6hr8.  (fares  10*.  5d.,  6«.  BVa**).  We  travel  by 
the  Gkntsal  (Hanohbstbb,  Sheffield,  &  Linoolnshibb)  Bailwa?  to  (42  M.) 
Lincoln  and  thence  to  (33  M.)  Nottinghcm  by  the  Midland  Railway.  Through - 
carriages  are  attached  to  some  trains. 

Hull,  see  p.  432.  Taking  our  tickets  at  the  booklng-offlce  on 
the  Corporation  Pier  (comp.  p.  432),  we  cross  the  Humber  by  a  steam 
ferry  to  (2  M.)  "New  Holland,  the  starting-point  of  the  railway. 
The  line  traverses  the  flat  and  featureless  county  of  Lincoln.     At 
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(6  M.)  Thornton  Abbey^  to  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  old  abbey.  — 
8V2  M.  Vlcebyj  junction  of  a  line  to  Great  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes. 

Great  Grimsby  (Royal;  Yarhorough;  Rail.  Refrtihmt.  Room*)  is  a  pros- 
perous seaport  and  fishing-town  (52,000  inhab.)  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Hamber,  with  regular  steamer  communication  with  the  Continent  (p.  xx). 
-^  Cleethorpes  (Dolphin;  Cliff;  Victoria'^  Rail.  Refruhmt.  Rooms)  ^  with 
4300  inhab.,  is  a  rising  watering-place. 

From  Great  Qrimsby  a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  Botton  (p.  437). 

13  M.  BameibyU  the  junction  of  lines  te  Qaintborough  (p.  437) 
and  Doncaster  (p.  412).  —  38  M.  Market  Ra»en  (White  Hart). 

42  M.  Lincoln.  —  BaUway  Stations.  The  G.  N.  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Stationty  near  each  other,  adjoin  the  High  St.  —  Hotels.  Gbbat  Nobth- 
BBJT,  B.  &  A.  from  4<.  \  "White  Hart,  near  the  Cathedral ;  Saracen ^s  Hkad  \ 
Albion;  Spread  Eaols;  Knioht's  Temperance.  —  Rail.  R^mt.  Rooms. 

Lincoln,  the  county- town  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  with  about  41,500  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  rising 
from  the  Witham,  in  the  midst  of  the  low  fen  district 

Lincoln,  the  British  Lindcoit  and  the  Lindum  Colonia  (one  of  nine 
privileged  Colonise)  of  the  Bomans ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Great  Britain ,  and  rivals  Chester  in  the  interest  of  its  memorials  of  the 
past.  In  the  9th  cent.  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  were  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  settlement  in  the  ending  &y,  so  common  in 
local  names  in  this  shire.  Lincoln  was  accounted  the  fourth  city  of  the 
realm  at  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest,  and  William  I.  selected  it  as 
the  site  of  one  of  his  eastles.  The  Castle  was  eaptured  by  Kins  Stephen 
in  1140,  by  the  Barons  in  1216,  and  by  the  ParUamentarians  in  1644.  Christ- 
ianity was  first  introduced  here  by  Paulinus  (p.  435)  in  the  7th  cent.; 
but  the  bishopric  was  not  established  till  1073,  when  the  Mercian  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Dorchester  (comp.  p.  l£^).  The  chief  industry  of 
Lincoln  is  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Midlands  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. 

LeaTing  the  Midland  Railvjay  Station,  we  proceed  to  the  N.  along 
High  Street,  passing  the  modem  church  of  St.  Mark  on  the  left.  On 
the  opposite  side  (No.  333)  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  house, 
which  should  be  viewed  from  the  court^yard.  We  then  cross  the  6.  N. 
Railway  and  reach  St.  Mary-le- Wig  ford,  the  tower  of  which  Is  a 
good  example  of  the  pre-Norman  style,  though  built  shortly  after 
the  (Conquest.  The  £.E.  nave  and  chancel  date  from  about  1225, 
and  the  S.  aisle  is  modern.  In  front  of  the  church  stands  St.  Mary's 
Conduit,  constructed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509-47)  with 
fragments  of  an  old  monastery.  To  the  left,  farther  on,  are  the  Ivy- 
clad  remains  of  St.  Benedict's  Church. 

We  may  here  diverge,  through  the  archway,  to  see  Bradford  Pool 
(boats  for  hire),  the  8.  bank  of  which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Cathedral. 

We  now  reach  the  *High  Bridge,  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  row 
of  buildings  on  its  W.  side  (quaint,  Dutch-like  view  of  their  backs 
by  descending  the  steps  to  ^e  left).  In  front  is  the  ^Stonebow, 
a  15th  cent,  gate-house,  the  upper  part  used  as  the  OuildhaU. 

Just  beyond  the  Stonebow,  at  the  church  of  8t.  Peter-at-Ar^e*  (18th 
cent.),  we  may  diverge  to  the  right,  through  Silver  St.,  to  visit  St.  AsMMti  < 
Chweh,  which  contains  a  Boman  altar,  discovered  in  1884. 

At  the  head  Of  High  St.,  we  follow  the  narrow  Stbait,  to  the 
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right.  At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  Is  the  *Jew^8  House^  ine  of 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  In  England 
(early  12  th  centj  comp.  p.  xl).  —  The  Strait  Is  continued  by  the 
Stbsp  Hii<l,  halfway  up  which  Is  a  platform  known  as  the  Mayors 
Chair,  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  right.  Is  the  House  of  Aaron 
the  JevOy  with  a  Norman  window.  Opposite  Is  the  Bishop's  Hostel, 
connected  with  the  Lincoln  Theological  School.  To  the  right,  far- 
ther on.  Is  the  Exchequer  Gate  of  the  Minster  Yard  (p.  436).  In  the 
meantime,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Castle  (adm.  2d). 

The  GftsUe  Walls  enclose  an  area  of  6V«  acres,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
and  contain  the  Atiize  Court*  and  the  old  County  Priton  (disused).  To  reach 
the  Keep  (12th  cent.)  we  tarn  to  the  left  on  entering  and  pass  through  a 
gateway.  View  from  the  top  of  CoWt  Ball^  the  round  tower  to  the  S.  of 
the  entrance.  Just  inside  the  entrance*gateway ,  to  the  right,  is  a  fine 
Oriel  Window^  brought  from  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace  (p.  AST). 

We  now  continue  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  Ballgate, 
in  which.  In  the  cellar  of  Mr.  AUis's  House  (No.  27,  to  the  left; 
adm.  is.) ,  are  the  highly-Interesting  remains  of  a  Soman  Basilica. 

In  the  Westgate,  which  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bailgate,  is 
8t.  PauFs  Church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Paulinus  (p.  434). 

Ballgate  ends  at  the  *Newfo£t  Akch,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Llndum  Colonia  and  a  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman  city-gate  in 
England.  Its  date  is  placed  between  B.  0.  60  and  A.D.  50.  —  We 
may  now  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  along  the  East  Bight  into  the 
Minster  Yard  (see  p.  436),  which  we  reach  on  its  N.  side. 

*Lmcoln  Cathedral,  splendidly  crowning  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built,  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  finest  church  in  Great 
Britain.  Other  cathedrals  may  equal  or  surpass  it  in  certain  points, 
but  in  the  combination  of  size,  delicacy  of  detail,  eifectiveness  ot 
both  interior  and  exterior,  good  preservation,  and  grandeur  of  po- 
sition, it  has  probably  no  rivaL  The  building  is  480  ft.  long  (in- 
ternal measurement),  80  ft.  wide,  220  ft.  across  the  W.  transepts, 
and  82  ft.  high.  Daily  services,  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  Adm.  to  the 
choir  and  cloisters  6(2.,  to  the  tower  6d. 

Hiitory.  Of  the  original  cathedral,  built  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
cent.,  there  remains  the  lower  portion  of  the  W.  front  and  part  of  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave.  The  Norman  cathedral  was  Injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1186,  and  its  restoration  was  at  once  undertaken  by  Bishop  Hugh 
est.  Hugh  of  Lincoln';  1186-1200),  who  anished  the  Choir  and  the  E. 
Transepts,  the  earliest  piece  of  E.E.  work  of  known  date  (p.  xlii).  The 
W.  Trcmeept*  and  Chapter  House  vrtt^  completed  soon  after,  and  the  Nave, 
including  the  W.  front ,  by  about  1360.  The  Presbytery  and  Cloisters  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  cent.,  and  the  upper  bIotj  of  the  Central  Tower,  the 
lower  part  of  which  dates  from  about  1240-00,  was  added  between  1300 
and  1320.  The  upper  parts  of  the  W.  towers  are  late-Dec.  (ca.  1380). 
The  Chapels  attached  to  the  Presbytery  are  Perp.  (16-16th  cent.). 

Exterior.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  external  features  of  the  Cathed- 
ral are  its  fine  *C«»(rar  and  W.  Towers  (2^  ft.  ft  200  ft.  high);  the  "IT.  Fa- 
fade,  which  is  imposing  in  spite  of  its  mixture  of  styles  (p.  xzxix)  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  mere  screen ;  the  E.  Front,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  aisle-gables ^  the  Oalilee  Porch,  adjoining  the  8.W.  Tran- 
sept: the  S.E,  Portal i  and  the  Chapter. House,  with  its  flying  buttresses. 

Interior.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  one  of  the  W.  doors.  The  Navr 
is  harmonious  and  imposing ,  though  the  vaulting  is  rather  low  and  the 
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bays  too  wide.  At  its  W.  end  »re  two  cbapels,  o£  somewliat  later  date. 
The  Korman  font  stands  under  the  second  arch  to  the  S.  The  stained  glass 
is  modem,  and  the  monuments  are  of  little  interest.  The  way  in  which  the 
E.E.  work  is  aecommodated  to  the  pre-existiBg  Norman  flront  is  interesting. 
—  The  Gbsttbal  Tower  is  supported  by  four  fine  and  lofty  arehes,  with 
massive  stone  piers,  contrasting  with  the  slender  piers  of  the  nave.  In 
the  lantern  hangs  *Great  Tom"*,  a  bell  weighing  SVs  tons.  —  The  Gseat 
Thansbpts  contain  two  bays  of  St.  •Hugh's  work,  vrhile  the  rest  is  a 
little  later.  The  most  interesting  features  are  the  two  ciretilar  windows, 
that  in  the  S.  transept  being  called  the  '*Bi»hop"M  Eye  (ea.  1325),  and  that 
in  the  N.  the  *J)eanU  Bye  (ca.  12125).  The  glass  in  both  is  old.  The  E. 
aisles  of  the  transepts  contain  chapels,  separated  from  the  transepts  by 
carved  screens.  The  beautiful  Doorwayt  leading  into  the  choir-aisles  are 
of  the  latest  E.E.  period. 

The  *Choib,  the  oldest  known  eicample  of  the  E.E.  or  pure  G«thie 
style,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Dee.  Screen  (1390))  surmounted  by 
the  organ.  The  lowness  of  the  vaulting  is  felt  here  even  more  tkan  in  the 
nave.  The  five  easternmost  bays  of  the  choir,  beyond  the  B.  Tbamsbpts, 
form  the  '^Psesbttsbt  or  Angel  Choib,  *one  of  the  loveliest  of  hnman 
worksYadded  in  1266-80.  Its  proportions  and  its  details  are  alike  admir- 
able. The  *€hoir  Stalle,  dating  from  the  late-Dec.  period  (1880^),  are  un- 
surpassed in  England  (comp.  p.  278).  Among  other  noticeable  points  in 
the  choir  are  the  *E.  Window,  the  Saeter  Sepulchre^  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar;  the  monuments  of  Catherine  Swynford,  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  their  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Westmorland,  to  the  right  of 
the  altar*,  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lineoln,  a  child  al- 
leged to  have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews;  the  uniqne  Piers  at  the  angles 
of  the  choir  and  E.  transept,  with  their  crooketed  and  detached  shafts;  the 
modem  Pulpit'^  the  monument  of  Bp.  Wordsieorih  (d.  1885);  the  sculptured 
Angels  in  the  Angel  Choir;  and  the  Diapered  Screen  of  the  Chorieters" 
Vestry.    Most  of  the  stained  glass  is  modem  and  bad. 

From  the  N.E.  Transept  we  enter  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  C|.oiflTBBs, 
on  the  floor  of  which  is  a  slab  marking  the  grave  of  ''Mrs.  Markham" 
(Elizabeth  Penrose),  the  guide  of  our  earliest  historical  studies.  The 
Cloisters  were  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  Walk, 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Cathedral.  —  In  the 
E.  Walk  is  the  entrance  to  the  ^Chafteb  Hodsb,  a  decagonal  building  of 
the  18th  cent. ,  with  vaulting  borne  by  a  central  shaft.  —  The  Craptkb 
LiBRABr,  above  the  !K.  Cloister,  contains  5000  vols,  and  valuable  M8S. 

Many  of .  the  houses  surrounding  the  Close,  or  Minstkb  Tabp,  are 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Among  these  are  the  Chancery  (14- 16th  cent.), 
at  the  iT.E.  angle;  the  Cantilupe  Chantry \  the  house  known  as  the  briery; 
and  the  quaint  little  Vicars''  Court  (U-lSth  cent.),  opposite  the  8.  Transept. 
The  remains  of  the  Old  Episcopal  Palace  to  the  8.,  the  oldest  parte  dating 
from  early  in  the  12th  cent.,  are  also  of  great  interest;  they  include 
Bishop  Almoiek's  Totter  (now  fitted  up  for  the  Theological  School)  and 
Dining  Room,  and  St,  Hugh's  Hall.  A  new  Palace  has  been  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  ruins  of  the  earlier  one,  a  part  of  which  has  been  restored 
as  the  Bishop's  Domestic  Chapel.  The  Deanery,  te  the  K.  of  the  Cathodral, 
is  modern;  the  Sub-Deanery  (with  a  good  oriel)  and  the  Preceniory  have 
been  modernised.  —  The  main  entrance  to  the  Close  is  by  the  Exchequtr 
Gate  (see  p.  485),  a  large  three-arched  gateway  of  the  early  14th  eentury. 
Potter  Oate^  at  the  8.  £.  comer,  is  of  the  same  date. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Lincoln  are  the  Arhorelum^ 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city ;  the  small  ruin  ot  Monks'  Abbey;  St  Anne's 
Bede- Houses;  the  large  County  Hospital;  and  the  Science  ^  Art 
School.  —  In  the  High  St.,  to  the  S.  of  onr  sterling -point  at  the 
Midland  Railway  (see  p.  434),  Is  St,  Mary^s  Quild,  an  Interesting 
range  of  12th  cent,  buildings,  popularly  known  as  John  of  GannVa 
Stables  (to  the  left;    near  St.  Peter's).     On  the  opposite  side 
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(Nos.  122,  123)  is  John  of  OaunVs  Palace  (much  altered).  The 
old  church  of  8L  Peter-at-Gowts,  on  the  other  "side  of  the  street, 
has  a  pre -Norman  to^^er  like  that  of  St  Mary's  (p.  434).  The 
High  St.  ends  at  the  Bargate  Bridge,  over  an  arm  of  the  With  am. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Lincoln  contain  few  aitiractions ,  but  the 
ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  Lii^cojnahiie  churches. 

The  usual  routes  from  London  to  Lincoln  are  the  G.  N.  R.  from  Kinsf't 
Cross  vl&  Oranfham  (comp.  p.  383),  or  the  G.  E.  R.  from  Liverpool  St. 
via  SpcUding  (see  below;  3>4  hrs.  j  fares  18«.  iOd.^  10».  9d.)i  It  may  also 
be  reached  from  86.  Pancras  vii  Kottingham,  or  from  Euston  via  Rugby 
and  Trent. 

From  Lincoln  to  Boston,  30  M.,  G.  IS.  R.  in  IV4  Hr.  (fares  is,  2d., 
2«.  GVsd.).  This  line  runs  through  the  fen-country,  following  the  lower 
course  of  the  Witham.  From  (SVs  M.)  Sardney  a  branch-line  runs  N.  to 
Lotith^  with  a  fine  church-spire,  294  ft. high,  — At  (,iiy2V..) Kirkstead^  with  the 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  a  line  diverges  to  ffomcastle,  passing 
Woodhall  Spa,  with  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iodine.  —  To  the 
left,  near  (iSVs  If.)  TatUrshall^  is  the  keep  of  an  old  Castle  (16th  cent.). 

30  M.  Bo9ton,  i.e.  St.  BoiolpKs  Town  (PetxoocJtf  Bed  Lion;  Rail.  R/mt. 
Rooms),  an  ancient  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  TTifjAam,  with  14,600  inhab.j 
is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  from  its  association  with  its  famous  name- 
sake on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  *'Church  of  St.  Botolph  is  a 
large  Dec.  building,  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower  OBoston  Stump')  crowned 
with  an  octagonal  lantern  (2  0  fl.).  It  contains  a  chapel  restored  in  1857 
by  New  England  Bostonians  in  memory  of  .John  Cotton  (1585-1652),  who 
was  vicar  here  before  he  went  to  America.  The  old  Ouildhall.,  in  which 
Brewster  (p.  4L2)  and  his  companions  were  tried,  has  some  ancient  stained 
glass.  —  Boston  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  importance,  lines  running  N.  to 
Skegness  (a  rising  watering-place),  Willoughby  (with  a  branch  to  8utton-on- 
Sea  and  Mablethorpe),  Louth  (see  above),  and  Qrimshy  (p.  434) ;  W.  to  Slea- 
ford  (p.  369)  and  Barkstone  (p.  868)  %  and  8.  to  Spalding  (Lpnn,  Peterborough, 
etc.).  Many  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lincolnshire  and  Korfolk  lie  on  the 
railway  between  Boston  and  Lynn  (p.  450). 

Fkom  LracoLN  TO  Gainsbobough ,  16  M.,  railway  in  20-30  min.,  via 
Saxitby,  Stow  Park,  and  Lea.  —  16  M.  Gainsborougrh  (White  Hart;  Rail, 
Bfna.  Roomsy,  on  the  Treni,  is  an  interesting  old  river-port  and  manufactur- 
ing town.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  has  an  ancient  tower  (ca.  1300).  The 
Old  Sail,  or  Manor  House,  is  a  fine  Specimen  of  a  baronial  residence  (15-16th 
cent. ;  reatored  in  18:^).  John  Robinson  (1575-1625),  the  pastor  Of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Leyd^i,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gainsborough, 
where  the  John  Robinson  Memorial  Church  wad  opened  in  June  1897.  Gains- 
borough is  the  St.  Ogg's  of  the  'Mill  on  the  Ploss\  The  ♦eagre",  or  tidal  wave 
on  the  Trent,  runs  past  the  town.  ^  Railways  to  Doncaster  (p.  412),  Retford 
(p.  368),  and  Bameiby  (p.  431)  diverge  here.    A  steamer  plies  daily  to  Hull. 

Beyond  Lincoln  the  train  continues  to  run  through  the  fenny 
district,  the  meres  and  marshes  of  which  have,  however,  been 
mostly  converted  into  rich  pasture  and  fertile  coi;n-land.  —  At 
(671/2  M.)  Newark  (p.  368)  we  cross  the  main  line  of  the  G.N.K. 

61 V2  M.  RolUston  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (71/2  M.)  South- 
well and  (141/2  M.)  Mansfield  (p.  368). 

Southwell  (Saracen's  Head),  a  small  town  with  2830  inhab.,  is  often 
visited  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  ^'Minster  (306  ft.  long),  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  cathedra]  in  1884.  It  is  one  of  the  few  great  English  churches  of  an 
early  period  that  retain  their  three  towers.  The  Nttve,  Transepts,  and 
Towers  are  Korman,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent. ',  and  the 
massive  ^Interior  is  very  imposing.  The  Choir,  with  its  ingeniously  com- 
bined triforium  and  clerestory,  is  £.£.,  dating  from  1230-60.  The  Chapter 
House,  erected  in  1285-1300,  is  adorned  with  exquisite  "^Stone-carvings.  The 
fine  Screen  separating  tiie  choir  and  nave  ia  Dec.  (14th  cent.).  —  To  the 
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S.  of  the  cathedral  are  the  rains  of  an  old  Falaee  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  and  the  Jfew  Palace  by  Bodley. 

At  (66  M.)  Thurgarton  is  Thurgarton  Priory,  on  the  site  of  a 
Benedictine  couvent.   The  Priory  Church  is  now  the  parish-church. 

76 M.  VotXisLghttmfOeorge;  Clarendon;  Flying Horte;  Maypole; 
Lion;  Caledonian  Temperance) ,  the  metropolis  of  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufacture  of  England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  steep 
slope  of  a  sandstone  hill,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  rirer  Leen 
with  the  Trent.    The  population  is  about  212,000. 

Nottingham,  the  Snodengdhame  of  the  Saxons,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  England,  probably  occnpies  the  site  of  an  early  British  settlement. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  a  centre  of  the  ^Luddite" 
riots,  in  which  the  stocking-makers  endeavoured  to  improve  their  miserable 
position  by  concerted  action  against  the  masters,  chiefly  by  the  destruction 
of  machinery.  It  was  not  till  upwards  of  1000  stocking- frames  had  been 
demolished  and  several  rioters  put  to  death  that  order  was  finally  restored. 

The  Mabkbt  PiiACS  of  Nottingham,  6V2  ^^^  ^^  extent,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  In  England.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  breast-high  wall,  which  was  erected  when  the  town 
consisted  of  two  distinct  boroughs,  English  and  Norman.  The  second 
stories  of  the  houses  round  it  project  orer  the  parement  and  are 
supported  by  pillars,  forming  a  kind  of  arcade.  The  ^University 
College,  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  contains  a  free  public  library, 
a  natural  history  museum ,  well-equipped  laboratories ,  etc.  The 
Church  of  8L  Mary  is  a  fine  cruciform  edifice  of  the  16th  cent., 
with  a  tower  and  chancel  of  later  date ;  it  possesses  a  fine  picture 
ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  Rom,  Cath.  Chthedral  is  a  good 
example  of  Pugin*s  revived  Gothic.  The  School  of  Art  and  the  -Ar- 
boretum may  also  be  mentioned. 

The  *Cla8tle,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  W. 

side  of  the  town,  160  ft.  above  the  Leen,  is,  In  its  present  form,  a 

^  palatial  building  in  the  Renaissance  style ,  containing  the  ♦Afid- 

'  land  Counties  Art  Museum,  The  Felix  Joseph  Gallery  of  drawings 

(500  by  Thos.  Stothard,  R.  A.)  and  the  ^Antiquities  presented  by 

Lord  Savile  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  museum. 

The  original  castle,  built  by  the  Conqueror,  soon  came  to  be  regarded  ma 
the  key  of  the  Hidlands.  and  was  a  frequent  object  of  contest.  Vortimer, 
the  guilty  favourite  of  Queen  laabella,  was  surprised  here  in  1330  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  passage  now  known  as  *Mor- 
timer's  Hole' 5  Owen  Glendower  was  imprisoned  within  ita  walls;  and 
David  II.  of  Scotland  was  lodged  here  on  his  way  to  London.  In  1643 
Gharlea  I.  unfurled  his  standard  and  mustered  his  troops  at  yottingfaam 
Castle,  but  in  the  following  year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament. 
It  was  then  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  whose  wife  has  left 
us  in  her  well-known  memoirs  a  charming  account  of  various  episodes 
of  the  Civil  War.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  old  castle  was  demolished. 
The  modem  one  founded  in  1674  by  the  conspicuous  Boyalist,  William  Ca- 
vendish, Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  burned  down  by  the  mob  in  1831  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  then  Duke's  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  Corporation  and  restored  afl  a  public  museum.  See 
Mr.  T.  C.  Hine's  interesting  monograph. 

The  tourist  should  visit  one  of  the  large  laee  and  Ho$ier9  Factories. 
Among  the  largest  are  the  hosiery-works  of  Met»rt,  I.  A  R,  Mwley  (600Q 
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workpeople) ;  the  hosiery  and  luce  factories  of  the  NotUngham  Manufac- 
turing Co.;  and  the  machine-works  of  the  Messrt.  Blackburn.  The  largest 
depot  of  lace  in  the  town  is  that  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Adams  A  Co. 

Henry  Kirke  White  (1786-1806),  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  here, 
and  Col.  Hutchinson  (seep.  488;  1615-6i)  was  also  a  native  of  ITottingham. 

Aboat  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  Newstead  Abbey  (reached  by  train  to  Newstead 
or  Linlby\  the  seat  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Hueknall 
Torkard^  8  M.  nearer  Nottingham.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Il^ewstead  is 
Annesley^  the  married  home  of  Hrs.  Musters,  the  ^Mary  Chaworth'  of 
Byron's  youthful  poems.  About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Nottingham  is  Wollaion 
Halt,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hiddleton,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  John  of  Padua;  in  the  park  is  a  famous  double  avenue 
of  limes.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Nottingham  to  the  Dukeries 
(p.  368),  Sherwood  Forest  (p.  368),  and  Southwell  (p.  iST). 

57.  From  London  to  Cambridge. 

56  H.  Gbsat  Eastern  Railway  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  or  St. 
Pancras  in  lVi-2V«  Ixrs.  (fares  Ss.  9d.^  is.  TVsd.).  —  Cambridge  may  also 
be  reached  by  the  G.N.B.  via  Hitch^  (same  times  and  fares),  or  by  the 
L.N.W.R.  via  Bedford. 

The  trains  from  Liverpool  Street  and  8t.  Pancras  trayerse  the 
N.E.  sabnrbs  of  London  and  nnlte  at  (6  M.)  Tottenham.  Beyond 
(8M.)  Angel  Road  the  wooded  heights  of  Epping  Forest  are  visible  to 
the  right.  —  13  M.  Waltham  Cross  (Four  Swans),  with  Waltham  Ab- 
bey and  Gross  (see  Baedeker's  London).  At  (14  M.)  Cheshunt,  famons 
for  its  rose-gardens,  is  the  house  where  Richard  Cromwell  died. 

Cheshunt  may  also  be  reached  by  a  suburban  line  from  Liventool  St., 
via  Edmonton  (Bell,  rebuilt  since  Cowper's  time).  Charles  Lamb  (lT7d- 
1834)  died  at  Bay  Cottage,  Church  St.,  whither  he  removed  in  1833,  and 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard,  along  with  his  sister  Mary  (d.  1847).  In  the 
church  is  the  Butterworth  memorial  to  Lamb  and  Cowper.  John  Keats 
(1795-1831)  served  his  apprenticeship  with  a  surgeon  in  Church  St.  (1810-16) 
and  there  wrote  his  'Juvenile  Poems'.  A  short  branch -line  runs  from 
Edmonton  to  Snfleld,  with  the  Boyal  Small  Arms  Factory  (open  to  visitors 
on  Hon.  A  Thurs.).  The  church  contains  several  interesting  monuments. 
The  Palace  (now  a  school)  still  retains  some  work  of  the  Tudor  period. 
Lamb  (see  above)  lived  from  1827  to  1833  at  EnEeld;  Keats  and  Captain 
Marryat  (1792-1821)  were  educated  here ;  and  Isaac  Disraeli  (1766-1848)  was 
a  native  of  the  town. 

17  M.  Broxboume  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Rye  House  and 
Hertford  (p.  371),  and  to  Widford  and  Buntingford. 

Charles  Lamb,  when  a  boy,  used  to  visit  Blakesware,  near  Widford  (the 
Blakesmoor  in  H—  shire  of  ^Blia'),  where  his  grandmother,  Kary  Field 
(d.  1792  i  buried  at  Widford),  was  housekeeper. 

We  now  cross  the  Lea  and  enter  Essex.  —  From  (SOJ/a  M.)  Bishop's 
Stortford  {Qeorge;  6600  Inhah.)  a  branch  runs  to  (9  M.)  Jhinmovs 
(Saracen's  Head),  Braintree  (18  M.),  and  (30  M.)  WHham  (p.  451). 

Near  Dunmow  are  the  ruins  of  the  Priory,  where  it  was  the  custom 
(recently  revived)  to  present  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple  who 
had  not  repented  of  their  marriage  daring  a  year  and  a  day. 

Near  (42  M.)  Audley  End  Is  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Braybrooke 
(shown  to  Tisltors  on  Tues.  &  Thurs.). 

About  2  H.  to  the  N.E.  is  Saffron  Walden  (Rcie  A  Crown),  a  small 
town  (6100  inhab.),  with  a  large  Perp.  church,  a  rained  castle,  a  museum, 
and  several  quaint  timbered  houses. 
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461Jf.  Gfreai  Chester  ford;  63  M.  Shelf ord.  Farther  on,  the  low 
Oogmagog  Hills  are  visible  to  the  right.  The  red  buildings  on  the 
same  side  as  we  enter  the  station  are  Cavendish  College  (p.  447). 

68  M.^  Cambridge  (see  Plan,  p.  446).  —  Hotels.  BuLLfPLajB,!), 
Trumpington  St.,  R.  &  A.  is.  6d.,  B.  is.  Qd.y  D.  Si. ;  TJhiversity  Akmb, 
Regent  St.  {PI.  D,  4),  R.  &  A.  4«.,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  8*. ;  Red  Lioh  (PI.  c;  C,  3), 
Petty  Cury;  Hoop  (PI.  d;  C,  2),  Bridge  St. ;  Pbincb  of  Wales  (PI.  e;  C,  3), 
Sidney  St.,  with  restaurant^  R.  4c  A.  4«. ;  Bied  Bolt  Temfbeance  (PI.  f; 
C,  4),  St.  Andrew's  St.,  plain. 

Restaurants.  Mopes ^  Benet  St.;  Prince  of  Wales  Hotels  see  above; 
Webb,  Market  Passage,  Market  St. ;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms.  —  Ca/i  Oriental^ 
Trinity  St.  (tea  and  coflfee).  —  Ices  at  Thurston'*,  Market  St. 

Photographs.  R.  H.  Lord,  Market  Place;  Steamy  Bridge  St.;  Clarke^ 
Post  Office  Terrace. 

Baths.  Flaek.,  25  St.  Andrew^  St.  —  Rivtr  Baihs  at  the  University 
Sheds  (not  open  to  strangers)  and  on  Sheep's  Green. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  13;  C.  3),  Petty  Cury. 

The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PI.  D,  6)  lies  IVs  H.  from  the  centre  of 
the  town;  cab  is.  Qd.  (each  pers.  beyond  one,  Bd.  extra). 

Tramways  run  from  the  Station  through  Hills  Road,  Regent  St.,  and 
St.  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Post  0/Jice  (PI.  13;  C,  8)  and  thrangh  Lcnsfield 
Road  and  Trumpington  St.  to  the  Market  Place  (PL  B,  C,  8).  Fares  id.,  2d. 
—  Omnibuses  (fare  Id.)  also  ply  frum  the  Station  to  the  Market-Place,  etc. 

Principal  Attractions.  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (p.  441) ;  Peterhouse  (p.  441)  ; 
Queens''  College  (p.  442);  King's  College  (p.  443),  with  its  grounds  and  chapel; 
Glare  College  (p.  444) ;  Exterior  of  the  University  Library  and  8enate  Bousb 
(pp.  443, 444) ;  Trinity  College  (p.  444),  and  grounds ;  8i.  John's  College  (p.  445), 
>*  with  grounds;  the  Round  Church  (p.  .446);  Magdalen  College  (p.  446); 
Jesus  College  (p.  446);  Oonville  and  Caius  College  (p.  444).  A  college-service 
should  be  attended  in  the  chapel  of  King's ,  Trinity,  St.  John's,  or  Caius. 
A  walk  or  a  row  along  the  "Backs  should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  Lower  River,  the  Upper  River,  or  the 
Backs,  three  reaches  of  the  Cam,  at  different  levels,  separated  by  locks. 
Visitors  who  merely  wish  a  short  row  should  take  a  boat  either  at  the 
Mill  Pool  (PI.  B,  5)  or  at  Garret  Hostel  Bridge  (PI.  A,  3),  adjoining 
Trinity,  and  skirt  the  College  Backs  (see  below).  —  The  Inter^Collegiate  Boat 
Races  (comp.  p.  228;  chiefly  in  June)  are  rowed  on  the  Lower  River  (p.  446)» 
and  here  also  all  the  necessary  practice  is  performed.  The  pretty  but 
narrow  Upper  River  is  resigned  to  non-racing  boats. 

Cambridge,  a  town  with  about  44,400  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Caniy 
in  a  somewhat  fiat  but  not  unpleasing  district,  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  two  great  English  Universities.  Though  on  the 
whole  less  picturesque  than  Ox.ford,  especially  as  regards  general 
views,  Cambridge  contains  several  collegiate  buildings  which  are 
at  least  equal  in  interest  to  those  of  the  sister-university,  while  in 
certain  points,  such  as  the  'Backs*,  i.e.  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
avenues  behind  the  colleges,  it  possesses  charms  peculiar  to  Itself. 

History.  Though  its  authenticated  pre-Academic  epoch  is  longer,  the 
history  of  Cambridge  is  identified,  even  more  than  is  the  ease  at  Oxford, 
with  the  growth  of  its  university.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
British  Caer  Graunth  and  the  Roman  CamhoriUm,  situated  on  the  N.  (left) 
bank  of  the  Cam  or  Qranta.  The  name  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  as  Orantabrycge,  and  later  as  Cantebrigge  (14-15th  cent.).  The  town 
was  ravaged  several  times  by  the  Danes,  and  William  the  Conqueror  built 
1  castle  here,  of  which  almost  nothing  now  remains  (comp.  p.  446). 

In  regard  to  the  University ,  legend  has  been  no  less  daring  at  Gam* 
dge  than  at  Oxford,  ascribing  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat   of 
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learning  here  to  a  Spanish  prince  named  Ctmtaiber^  SOO  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era !  In  both  eases,  however,  the  first  establishment  of  teaching  bodies 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  12th  cent. ,  while  their  documentary 
history  begins  in  the  13th.  The  earliest  recognition  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity occurs  in  a  writ  of  the  second  year  of  Hent?  III.  (1217) ;  the  first 
college  was  founded  in  1284;  and  in  1318  the  University  was  recognised  as  a 
studium  generale  by  Pope  John  XXII.  The  manner  of  its  early  development 
was  similar  to  that  of  Oxford,  and  has  already  been  indicated  at  p.  235.  Of 
the  numerous  disputes  between  the  University  and  the  Town,  the  most  serious 
was  that  of  1381,  when  the  townsmen  stormed  the  colleges  and  destroyed 
most  of  their  charters.  In  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  colleges  sent  their 
plate  to  the  king,  but  the  town  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  rule 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Cambridge  eontains  17  colleges  and  1  public  hostel, 
attended  by  about  3000  students. 

Comn.  Willis  &  Clark^t  ^Architectural  History  of  Cambridge"*  (4  quarto 
vols.;  1886),  /.  Bass  Mullinger^s  admirable  "^ History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge'  (1873-84)  and  his  shorter  work  in  the  ^Epochs  of  Church 
History'  series  (18S8),  J.  W.  Clark's  'Cambridge'  (1880),  the  University 
Calendar^  and  the  Cambridge  StudenCs  Handbook.  See  also  pp.  226-228 
for  a  general  sketch  of  the  customs  and  organisation  of  the  University. 

At  the  (8  min.)  end  of  Station  Road  we  tui^n  to  the  right  and 
follow  the  tramway-line,  passing  the  red  Church  of  8L  Paul,  and 
Harvey  Road,  leading  to  the  Univeraity  Cricket  Oround.  Farther  on, 
at  the  large  Roman  Catholic  Giurch,  opposite  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Perse  Orammar  School,  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Lensfield  Road^  a 
broad  thoroughfare  passing  the  grounds  of  Downing  College  (on  the 
right;  p.  447)  to  the  (1/4  M.)  S.  end  of  Trumpirhgton  Street,  Here  is 
situated  Hobson's  Conduit  (PI.  0,  6),  constructed  in  1614,  partly  at  / 
the  cost  of  Thomas  Hobson,  carrier  and  livery  stable-keeper,  whose  / 
rule  of  strict  rotation  in  letting  out  his  horses  gave  rise  to  the  phrase 
'Hobson's  Choice'.   His  memory  has  been  immortalised  by  Miltou . 

Proceeding  to  the  N.,  we  pass  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  (PI.  1 ; 
C,  6)  and  reach  the  ^Fitzwilliam  Museum  (PL  C,  5;  open  daily,  10-6 
in  summer  and  10-4  in  winter ;  on  Frid.  to  visitors  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  the  University  in  academic  gown),  a  fine  building  In 
a  Grecian  style,  with  the  important  collections  bequeathed  by  Vis- 
count Fitzwilliara  in  1816  and  acquisitions  of  later  date. 

Interior.  Passing  through  the  beautiful  Emtxahge  Hajcl,  and  ascending 
the  Staixcasb,  we  enter  the  large  West  Gallest,  containing  pictures  by 
Holbein,  DUrer,  Rembrandt  (Ofiicer),  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  Dote,  Hogarth, 
and  others  (catalogues  provided).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Kohth  Dome 
Boou,  with  paintings  by  British  masters,  and  this  is  adjoined  by  the 
KosTH  Gallbby,  containing  works  of  less  interest.  —  The  South  Dome 
Boom  contains  minor  Italian  works,  and  the  South  Gjlllert  works  of 
the  French.  Flemish,  and  German  schools.  A  collection  of  25  Drawings 
by  Turner  is  also  shown.  —  In  the  Basement  Boom  are  ancient  sculptures, 
Greek  vases,  models  of  buildings,  bronzes.  Oriental  curiosities,  etc.  —  The 
fine  LiBBABT,  with  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  prints  in  Europe,  is 
shown  to  graduates  and  their  friends  only,  or  to  undergraduates  with  an  order. 

The  Arcliaeological  Museum,  an  annexe  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  be- 
hind St.  Mary  the  Less  (p.  U2),  contains  upwards  of  600  casts  from  the 
antique  (open  daily,  except  Frid.,  10  to  4  or  o*,  catalogue  by  Dr.  Waldstein). 

On  the  same  side,  just  beyond  the  Museum,  is  St.  Peter's 
Golldge(Pl.B,  C,  6),  or  Peterhouse^  the  oldest  college  in  Cambridge, 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  It^.  It  possesses 
two  courts,  the  first  of  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Chapel^ 
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bailt  in  1632  in  an  Italian  Gothic  style.  The  only  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal building  are  on  the  left  side  of  the  first  court  (visible  from  the 
W.).  The  new  Combination  Roomj  on  the  S.  side  of  the  second  court, 
contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass  by  Bume-Jones  and  Morris. 

The  most  famous  member  of  Peterhoase  is  the  poet  Gray,  who  occu- 
pied rooms  on  the  17.  side  of  the  first  court.  They  are  recognisable  by 
the  iron  bars  at  the  window  (on  the  outside  wall,  facing  St.  Mary  the 
Less),  which  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Gray  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  a  rope-ladder  in  case  of  fire.  —  To  the  W. ,  reached  f^om  either 
court,  are  the  pleasant  College  Cfrounds. 

Adjoining  Peterhouse  is  the  Church  of  8t,  Mary  the  Less  (PI.  8), 
which  for  360  years  served  as  the  college  -  chapel.  It  is  in  the 
Dec.  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  has  been  spoiled  by  alterations. 

Opposite  St.  Mary's  is  Pembroke  College  (P1.B,  G,5),  founded 
by  the  Gountess  of  Pembroke  in  1347,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  Ouipel  was  built  by  Sir  Ghristopher  Wren  in  1663-66 ;  the 
Hall  J  Library,  and  Master's  Lodge  are  recent  erections  by  Water- 
house,  the  rest  of  the  new  buildings  are  by  the  younger  Scott 

The  room  to  the  left  of  the  entranee,  formerly  the  chapel,  contains  a 
fine  ceiling.  The  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel  is  also  interesting.  The 
pretty  "  Oardens  contain  a  mulberry-tree  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  who  was  a  member  of  this  college.  Other  eminent 
alumni  are  Bidley,  Grindal,  Andrews,  Gray  (who  removed  to  Pembroke 
from  Peterhouse),  William  Pitt,  and  JELichard  Grashaw. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Mill  Lane,  stands  the  Pitt  Prem 
(PI.  B,  6),  a  large  ecclesiastical -looking  edifice,  containing  the 
University  Printing  Office  and  the  Registry.  It  is  nicknAmed  the 
'Freshmen's  Ghurch'.    To  the  right  is  8t.  Botolph's  Church  (PI.  6). 

Following  Silver  St.  to  the  left,  we  reach  *Queeni' College  (PI.  B, 
4),  founded  in  1448  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV. 

We  pass  through  the  handsome  vaulted  Oatevaif^  with  its  four  turrets, 
and  enter  the  Great  Court,  with  the  Hall,  Library y  and  old  ^CkapeL  On  the 
wall  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  Judiciously  restored,  is  a  large  sun-dial. 
The  passage  adjoining  the  Hall  leads  into  the  picturesque  Cloister  Ceurtj 
from  which  an  old  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Cam  to  the  *(^llsffe  Or^mnds. 
To  the  S.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is  the  Eramue  CSotfrf,  with  the  Brmemus 
Tower^  in  which  Erasmus  lodged.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  60«rt 
is  the  Waln%Kt  Tree  Court,  A  new  court,  with  a  large  new  Chapel j  has  been 
built  farther  to  the  K.    Thomas  Fuller  was  a  member  of  Queens'. 

By  continuing  to  follow  Silver  St.,  crossing  the  Cam,  and  going  through 
a  lane  in  a  straight  direction,  we  reach  Ridlep  Sail,  a  modem  theological 
college  for  graduates.  Farther  on,  beyond  Corpus  Cricket  Ground,  is  Betwya 
College,  founded  in  1882,  and  intended,  like  Keble  College  (p.  934),  to 
provide  an  economical  university  training  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Beyond  are  the  new  University  Football  Oround  and  the  fine 
Rifle  Range  of  the  University  volunteers.  —  To  the  S.  of  Selwyn  is  Vewa* 
ham  Oollege,  one  of  the  two  women's  colleges  at  Cambridge,  established 
in  1876.    It  accommodates  100  students. 

lioaving  Queens*  by  the  main  gateway  and  turning  to  the  left, 
we  reach  8t,  Catharine's  College  (PI.  B,  4),  founded  in  1476.  Arch- 
bishop SandyB  was  Master  of  St.  Catharine's.  —  Passing  through 
this  college,  we  again  reach  Trumpington  St.,  opposite  — 
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CSorpui  Cliriiti  CoUege  (PI.  B,  4),  e8tal>li8bed  in  1352  by  the  ^'' 
amalgamation  of  the  ^Gilda  Corporis  Ohristi'  and  the  ^Gilda  Beats 
Maris  Yirginis'.  The  W.  front  and  the  first  court  are  modem,  bat 
the  picturesque  Old  Court  (entered  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  first 
court)  belongs  to  the  original  building.  The  Library  (to  the  right 
on  entering)  contains  a  very  valuable  colle<ilLon  of  MSS.,  bequeathed 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  Buttery  posseBses  some  fine  old  plate. 
Archbishops Tenison  and  Parker,  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Richard  Boyle, 
and  Samuel  Wesley  are  among  the  names  on  the  college-books. 

Behind  Corpus,  between  Downing  St.  and  Free  School  Lane,  are  the 
Science  Schools  and  Museume  and  the  new  Enf^ineering  Laboratory  (see  p.  447). 

In  Bepet  Street,  to  the  N.  of  Corpus,  is  8t.  Benedict's  Church 
(PI.  4),  generally  called  St,  BenefSy  the  tower  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  pre-Norman  architecture  in  England.  In  the 
interior  the  arch  opening  into  the  tower  is  noticeable ;  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  modernized  (key  at  3  King's  Parade). 

The  continuation  of  Trumpington  St.  is  named  the  JTm^s  Parade,   ^ 
and  here,  in  an  open  and  central  position,  is  *Xm^u  College  (PI.  B,    7 
4),  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  YI.,  and  finished  by  Henry  YII.  and 
Henry  YIU.     The  Oreat  Court  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a 
modern  open-work  stone  screen.     On  the  W.  side  are  the  Library 
and  the  Provost's  Lodge,  from  which  a  fine  lawn  slopes  to  the  river. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  court  is  the  **Ohapel,  the  glorv  of 
King's  CoUege  and  of  Cambridge,  built  in  1446-1516,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Perp.  interiors  in  England  (p.  liii;  open,  free,  10 -S).  It  is  290  ft. 
long  and  85  ft.  wide.  The  beautiful  ** Stained  Olatt  Windows  date  from  the 
i6th  cent^  except  that  at  the  W.  end,  which  is  a  modem  imitation  of  the 
others.  The  fan-vaulted  Ceiling,  the  carved  Stalls^  and  the  Organ  Screen 
all  demand  notice.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Daniele  da  VoUerra.  The  Tudor  portcullis  and  rose  are  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Cambridge,  fireely  used  in  the  decoration.  Visitors  may  ascend  to  the 
roof,  which  commands  an  extensive  view,  reaching  on  the  IT.B.,  to  Ely 
Cathedral  (p.  448). 

The  other  buildings  of  the  college  were  built  in  the  18-19th  cent,  and 
have  no  particular  architectural  merit.  The  Fountain  was  erected  in  1877. 
The  bridge  over  the  Cam  affords  a  fine  view.  Close  to  the  river  is  part 
of  a  new  court,  by  Bodley.  —  Among  the  chief  members  of  King's  were 
Arehbp.  Sumner,  Bp.  Pearson,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

Visitors  who  do  not  intend  to  walk  all  along  the  Backs  (p.  440)  may 
obtain  a  view  of  them,  at  perhaps  their  prettiest  point,  by  crossing  King's 
College  bridge  and  entering  Clare  (see  p.  4i4)  from  behind. 

The  Pythagortu  School  (origin  of  name  unknown),  adjoining  the  Backs, 
near  St.  John's  College,  1«  an  interesting  late>Korman  house  (p.  xli). 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left  and  standing  back  from  the 
street,  is  the  SchooU  Quadrangle,  now  nearly  absorbed  by  the  Uni- 
veriity  Library  (PI.  17,  B  3 ;  open  10-4,  on  Sat.  9-1,  to  yisitors 
accompanied  by  a  graduate). 

The  original  buildings  of  this  Quadrangle  were  finished  in  the  15th 
century.  Considerable  additions  were  made  about  1715,  and  the  present 
facade  was  added  in  1754-58.  Other  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  present  cent.;  and  most  of  the  rooms  formerly 
used*  as  Examination  Schools  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Library. 

The  Lihrary,  which  is  surpassed  in  size  in  England  by  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  alone,  contains  450,000  vols,  and  8000  MSS.  Among 
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the  latter,  many  of  which  are  of  immense  value,  are  the  Beea  XS*  of  the 
Grospels  and  Acts  of  tUe  Apostles  (6th  cent. ;  presented  by  Theodore  de 
Beza  in  1581),  a  copy  on  vellum  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  and  a  Persian  MS.  of 
1388.  There  are  also  numerous  incunabula  and  a  folio  of  sketches  by 
Rembrandt.  —  The  PtMie  JBchools  foirm  part  of  the  same  block  of  hoildings. 

The  Library  is  adjoined  by  the  Senate  House  (PI.  U),  built  by 
Gibbs  In  the  OoilnthUnfstyle  in  1730.  The  interior  contains  aUt- 
ues  of  Pitt,  by  Nolkhena ,  the  Daka  of  Somerset,  by  Byabraeky  etc 
The  graduation  ceremonials  and  other  great  publlo  fnnctlons  of  the 
University  are  held  here.  —  Opposite  the  Library  Is  8t.  Mary's  th» 
Great  (PL  7),  the  University  Church,  a  Perp.  edifice  of  1478-1619 
(university  service  at  2.15  p.m.  on  Sun.). 

We  now  go  down  Senate  House  Passage  to  Trinity  Hall  (Pi.  B,  3}, 
founded  in  1360,  and  principally  frequented  by  students  of  law. 

The  Oarden  Court  is  picturesque,  and  the  small  Fellows'  Qarden  is  also 
pretty.  The  book-cases  in  the  Library  still  retain  the  iron  bars  to  which 
the  books  used  to  be  chained.  Among  the  alumni  of  Trinity  Hall  are 
Hollinshed,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Bp.  Gardiner,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  John  Sterling,  and  Leslie  Stephen. 

To  the  S.  of  Trinity  Hall  lies  Clare  College  (PL  B,  3),  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1326;  the  present  buildings, 
which  enclose  a  large  court  on  the  bank  of  the  Gam,  are  of  later  date. 

At  the  back  is  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Gam  (vieW)  to  the  beau- 
tiful ^'Fellows''  Garden  and  a  fine  avenue  of  limes.  Archbishop  Tillotson 
and  Cudworth  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  eminent  names  associated  with  Clare. 

Opposite  Clare  is  the  handsome  new  W.  facade  of  the  Schools 
Quadrangle  (comp.  p.  443) ,  incorporating  and  completing  the  old 
King's  College  Gateway.  To  the  left  is  the  Oeologicai  Museum  (open 
10-4),  containing  a  very  extensive  collection  of  fossils. 

We  now  return  to  Senate  House  Passage  and  pass  throngh  the 
picturesque  Oate  of  Bonour  into  Gonville  and  Cains  CoUege 
(PI.  B,  3),  shortly  styled  Calus  (*Keys') ,  founded  in  1348  by 
Edmund  de  Gonville,  and  refounded  in  1668  by  the  erudite  Dr. 
Caius,  body-physician  to  Queen  Mary.  The  Gate  of  Humility ^  the 
principal  entrance  (modern ;  ancient  gate  preserved  in  a  passage 
near  the  lecture-rooms),  is  in  Trinity  St. 

The  Caius  Court,  which  we  enter  by  the  Gate  of  Honour,  communicates 
with  the  first  or  Tree  Court  by  the  Oate  of  Virtue,  and  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Gains.  The  inner  or  Gonville  Courts  to  the  right,  was  refaced  last  century. 
Among  former  students  of  Caius  are  Harvey  (p.  15),  Jan  Gruter  (the  scholar), 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow. 

In  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  Caius  College,  stands  St.MichacVs  Church 

(PI.  9;  B,  3),  a  Dec.  building  restored  by  Scott.  —  To  the  left, 

V    beyond  Caius,  is  the  beautiful  King's  Gateway  of  *Tri]iit7  Collage 

n"  (PI.  B,  3),  the  largest  college  in  England,  formed  by  Henry  VIII. 

in  1546  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  earlier  foundations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  King's  Gateway  dates  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  the  upper  from  that  of  Henry  Vui.,  with  a  statue  of  whona  it 
is  adorned.  On  the  inner  face  are  figures  of  James  I.,  Queen  Anne  of  Den* 
mark,  and  Charles  I.  The  *Great  Court,  which  is  not  quite  rectangular,  is 
325-346  ft.  long  and  256-286  ft.  wide.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  Cht^fl  (open 
11-12  and  2-3),  built  in  the  Tudor  period;  it  contains  good  oarred  wood- 
work and  numerous  statues  and  busts,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  ^Bir 
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Isaac  Newton  \>j  Bou1)iliac.  Tbe  windows  are  modem.  To  the  W.  of 
the  chapel  is  Kwff  EdtcarcTs  Tover^  with  a  statue  of  Edward  III.  The 
passage  below  this  tower  leads  to  the  smaller  FtUwoi'  Garden..  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  court  is  the  Hall^  a  handsome  room,  containing  portraits 
of  Newton,  Baoon,  Dryden,  and  oUier  eminent  alumni,  and  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Oloucester  (aged  six)  by  Reynolds.  To  the  S.  of  the  Hall 
are  the  two  Combination  Roonu^  corresponding  to  the  Common  Rooms  at 
Oxford,  and  below  these  is  the  huge  Kitchen^  in  which  dinner  is  cooked 
daily  for  TOO  persona.  -^  The  passage  between  the  hall  and  the  kitdien 
leads  into  the  Cloi^er  or  IfevilWi  Courty  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
covered  arcades.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  *L%brary.  built  by  Wren  in  1676 
(open  2>8)  and  containing  100,000  books  and  2000  HSS.  The  interior  is 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  oaken  book-cases  are  adorned  with  carvings 
by  Gibbons.  At  the  8.  end  is  a  fme  ^Statue  of  Lord  Byron  by  Thor- 
valdttn^  and  round  the  ruoms  are  busts  of  other  famous  members  of  the 
college.  The  M88.  of  several  of  MiIton*s  poems  are  exhibited  in  a  glass- 
caae.  Tbe  VetlifmlB  (entr.  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  court)  contains  Ro- 
man antiquities  found  in  Expand.  —  To  the  8.  pf  the  Cloister  Court  is 
the  Nete  or  King's  Court,  the  W.  gateway  of  which  leads  to  a  bridge  over 
the  Cam  (*View  of  the  Backs  and  of  8t.  John's)  and  to  a  stately  ^Avenue 
of  Limes.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  the  Entrance 
Gateway,  are  two  other  small  courts  belonging  to  Trinity,  built  hjDr.  Whew- 
ell  (d.  1863)  and  known  as  the  Metster"*  Courts. 

Bentley  and  Whewell  were  Master?  of  Trinity,  and  the  long  list  of  its 
famous  members  includes  the  names  of  Kevrton,  Bacon,  Person,  Pearson, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Herbert,  Macaulay,  Byron,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 
The  ftrst>floor  rooms  on  the  K.  side  of  the  King's  Gateway  were  Newton's, 
and  those  below  were  Thackeray's.  The  groundfloor  rooms  next  the  chapel 
were  occupied  by  Uaeaulay,  and  Byron  had  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Oloister  Court  (first  floor,  central  staircase).  Tennyson  lived  out  of  college. 

To  tbe  N,,  Trinity  Is  adjoined  by  ♦St.  John's  CoUege  (PI.  B,2),  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  founded  in  1611  by  JLady 

t  Margaret  Beaufort ,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  It,  however,  represents 
a  foundation  even  earlier  than  that  of  Peterhouse,  having  succeeded 
St.  John's  Hospital,  established  on  this  site  in  the  12th  century. 

St.  John's  consists  of  four  courts.  We  enter  the  First  Cocbt  by  a 
handsome  Gateway.^  with  a  statue  of  St.  John.  On  the  N.  is  the  '^Chapel, 
a  modem  Dec.  building  by  Scott  (12-1  and  2-8).  The  interior  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  carving  and  coloured  marbles,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments removed  from  the  old  chapel.  The  ^'Hall,  on  the  W.  side  of  this 
court,  is  a  long  oak-panelled  room,  with  a  fine  roof  and  numerous  por- 
traits, including  Wordsworth  and  Prof.  Palmer  (in  Arabic  costosoie;  comp. 
p.  19).  —  The  *Sbgoko  Coubt  (1505-162CQ,  the  brick  of  which  has  assumed 
a  beautiful  plum-red  hue,  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  the  most 
perfect  in  the  University.  The  long  Combination  Room  is  on  the  N.  side, 
where  also  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  gardens  of  the  Master's  Lodge. 
The  passage  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  court  leads  to  the  Chapel  Court. 
—  The  Library  (12-3),  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thibd  Coubt,  con- 
tains over  35,0(X)  printed  books  (many  incunabula)  and  400  MSS ;  among 
its  treasures  are  a  vellum  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible  and  an  Irish  Psalter. 
From  the  W.  side  of  this  court  a  covered  bridge  (Bridge  of  Sighs)  leads 
across  the  river  to  the  Nbw  Coubt  ,  which  is  of  stone.  —  From  either 
the  third  or  the  fourth  court  we  may  enter  the  well-kept  *  College  Grounds. 
The  Fellovis"  Garden  is  planted  with  trees  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral.  -< 
The  roll  of  fame  at  St.  John's,  almost  as  long  as  that  of  Trinity,  comprises 
the  names  of  Roger  Ascham,  Lord  Burleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Abp.  Sandys,  Gil- 
beri,  Stillingfleet,  Herrick,  Lord  Strafford,  Lord  Falkland,  MatOiew  Prior, 
Bentley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Kirke  White,  Henry  Hartyn,  Rowland  Hill, 
Home  Tooke,  Wordsworth,  William  Wilberforce,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

In  Madingley  Road,  beyond  the  new  portion  of  St.  John's,  tiie  large 
new  WestmiiMUr  College  qf  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  EngUsna  is  .being  erected. 
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The  red  building  opposite  St.  John's,  in  English  Oothic  style, 
contains  the  Divinity  and  Literary  Schools^  opened  in  1879.  Adja- 
cent is  AU  Saints  Memorud  Cross,  marking  the  site  of  Old  All  Saints 
Church,  in  the  gr&Teyard  of  which  Kirke  White  was  bniied. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  Bridge  St.  and  the  fBonnd 
Chnroh  (8t,  Sepulchre's;  PI.  10),  an  early  -  Norman  building  of 
1101 ,  the  oldest  of  the  four  extant  round  churches  of  England 
(comp.  pp.  265,  451 ;  keys  at  58  Park  St).  —  Behind  the  Round 
Church  is  the  Union  (see  p.  228),  containing  a  fine  debating-hall, 
reading,  writing,  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library  of  26,0(K)  vols. 

Following  Bridge  St.  towards  the  left,  we  pass  St.  ClemerU's 
Church  (PI.  6;  B,  2)  and  cross  a  bridge  affording  a  view  of 
St  John's  College.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  Magrdalene 
College  (PI.  B,  1,  2;  pron.  Maudlin),  founded  in  1542  on  the  site 
of  a  Benedictine  hostel  or  school  for  monks. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  college  is  the  "Pepyaian  Building  in  the 
Second  Court.  It  contains  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pepys, 
including  the  cypher  MS.  of  his  famous  ^Dlary^,  the  key  to  which  was 
discovered  hy  Lord  Grenville  in  1826  (visitors  not  admitted  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  fellow).  H any  of  the  other  XSS.  and  early  printed  works  are 
also  of  great  interest.  —  Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Magda- 
lene are  Archbishops  Grindal,  Ussher,  and  Cranmer,  and  Samuel  Pepys. 

Beyond  Magdalene  are  the  churches  of  St.  GiUt  (PI.  B,  1)  and  Bi.  Peter 
(PI.  A,  1).  A  Uttle  farther  on  are  the  Coimiy  Court  (PI.  13 ^  A,  1)  and 
Counttf  a<Ml,  acyoining  the  Caatle  Hound,  a  singular  artificial  elevation, 
on  which  stood  the  keep,  the  only  relic  of  the  castle  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  »/«  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  University  OUervaiorjf, 

We  may  now  return  by  Bridge  St ,  passing  St  Sepulchre's, 
and  turning  to  the  left  into  Jesus  Lane,  which  leads  to  ^Jeras  Col- 
lege (PI.  D,  2),  founded  in  1497  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  [Or  we  may  follow  Chesterton  Lane,  to  the  right,  beyond 
Magdalene,  cross  the  Camy  not  far  froni  the  University  Boat  Houses 
(p.  440),  and  follow  the  road  over  the/ommon  to  Jesus  Lane.] 


This  picturesque  and  extensive  college  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
*Orotmdi.    The  most  interesting  of  its  buildings  is  the  *C9bapel 
(open  11-13  and  8-4),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  second  or  Cloister  Court,  which 


was  originally  the  church  of  the  nunnery,  though  now  shorn  of  two-thirds 
of  its  nave.  The  transepts  contain  some  late-lforman  work)  the  rest  of 
the  building  is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  additions.  The  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  transepts  are  by  Morris  and  Bume-Jones.  Among  eminent  alusiDi 
are  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Cranmer,  Sterne,  and  Coleridge. 

By  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  Jesus  College  we  soon  reach  Mid- 
tummer  Common^  to  the  K.  of  which,  on  the  Cam,  are  the  Unhsrtity  Boat 
Houtst.  —  About  s/4  H*  ^  the  E.,  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  are  the  ruins 
of  Barnwell  Abbey,  dating  from  the  E.E.  period. 

From  Jesus  College,  opposite  which  is  the  modern  church  of 
All  Saints,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  end  of  Jesus  Lane  and  turn 
to  the  left  Sidney  Bngsez  CoUege  (PI.  C,  8),  which  we  thus  reach, 
was  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Sidney,  in  1596,  on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  Franciscan  monastery. 

The  Library  contains  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  student 
here;  and  there  is  an  excellent  contemporary  portrait  of  him,  in  crayon, 
in  the  Ball.  The  pleasant  Oarderu  are  reached  from  the  H.W.  corner  of 
the  left  court    Thoouw  Fuller  was  also  a  student  at  this  college. 
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Sidney  St.  ends  at  Market  Strbbt  (PI.  C,  8)  and  Holy  Trinity 
Giurch  (PI.  11),  with  its  lofty  Dec.  spire.  Farther  on,  Hobson 
Street,  named  after  the  carrier  (p.  441),  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the 
right  is  8t  Andrew^ 8  Church  (PL  3;  C,  3),  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Christ's  College  (PI.  G,  8),  founded  in  1506  by  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  (p.  446),  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  but  completely  modern- 
ized in  the  18th  century.  The  Tndor  arms  are  above  the  gateway. 

Tbe  buildings  of  this  college  are  uninteresting,  but  the  *Oardens  are 
among  the  prettiest  in  Cambridge.  They  contain  a  mulberry-tree  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Milton  in  16SQ.  The  poefs  rooms  were  on  the  left 
(K.)  side  of  the  main  court,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  staircase  next  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  college  possesses  some  very  fine  old  plate. 
Besides  Hilton,  it  has  on  Its  books  the  names  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Leland 
(the  antiquary),  Hugh  Latimer,  Cudworth,  Francis  Quarles,  Faley,  and 
Charles  Darwin.    Portraits  of  several  of  these  hang  in  the  Hall. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street,  also  to  the  left,  is  Emmanuel 
College  (PI.  D,  4),  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1584,  and 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  Puritanical  principles.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  original  buildings  remain. 

The  ChapeL  entered  from  the  cloister  opposite  the  entrance,  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1678^,  and  contains  a  fine  altar<piece  by 
Amieoni.  Above  the  cloister  is  a  Picture  Qailery^  containing  some  good 
portraits.  The  Library  possesses  a  few  rare  HSS.,  and  the  college  also 
boasts  of  a  silver  goblet,  the  ^Founder^s  Cup%  ascribed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
The  Oardene  contain  a  large  pond.  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
John  Harvard  (founder  of  Harvard  College),  Cudworth,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  also  several  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  students  of  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  faces  the  end  of  Downing  St.,  in  which,  to  the  right, 
is  the  group  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  scientific  and  medical 
department  of  the  University,  generally  known  as  the  New  Museums 
(PI.  16;  0,  4),  and  comprising  laboratories,  lecture  -  rooms,  and 
collections  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  group  are  the  admirably  equipped  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
abutting  on  Free  School  Lane,  behind  St.  Benet's  Church,  and 
the  new  Chemical  Laboratory,  in  Pembroke  St.  (PI.  0,  4).  —  The 
iron  gate  in  Downing  Street,  opposite  the  Aruitomical  Museum 
(PI.  2;  C,  4),  opens  on  a  pleasant  shady  avenue,  leading  to  (V4^0 
Bowning  College  (PI.  D,  61,  founded  in  1800  from  funds  left  by 
Sir  George  Downing  (d.  1717),  and  consisting  of  a  group  of  unin- 
teresting modem  buildings  in  a  fine  park.  We  may  return  hence 
through  Fitzwilliam  St.  (PI.  0,  6)  to  Trumpington  St.  (p.  441). 

In  Hills  Road  (beyond  PI.  D,  6)  is  Cavendish  College,  founded 
in  1873  to  afford  a  university  education  at  an  earlier  age  and  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  at  the  ordinary  colleges.  It  was  closed  in  1891, 
and  is  now  a  non-conformist  training-college. 

On  the  Huntingdon  Boad  (beyond  PI.  A,  1),  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  Girton  OoUeK*,  established  in  1869  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Women  who  have  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions 
as  to  residence  (at  l^ewnham  or  Girton),  etc  ,  incumbent  upon  members  of 
the  University  are  now  admitted  to  the  Previous  Examination  and  the  Tri- 
poses, but  not  to  the  examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  (comp.  p.  227). 

On  the  Trumpington  Road,  to  the  S.,  are  ihe  Botanic  Gardens, 
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About  2^^  M.  to  the  3.W.  of  Cambridge  lies  the  village  of  GramUhe$Ur^ 
which  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  real  representative  of 
Grantabrycge  (p.  440).  On  the  river  here  is  'Byron's  PooP,  40  ft.  deep. 
MadingUjf  and  Cherry  Binton  are  other  favourite  points  for  the  'con- 
stitutionals'  of  university  men. 

Fropi  Cambridge  to  Slpj  see  below  j  to  Huntingdon^  see  p.  370. 

58.  From  Cambridge  to  Ely  and  Hunstanton. 

Gbbat  Eabtebn  Railway  to  (14V2  M.)  Bly  in  20-26  min.  (2<.  9d.,  i$.  3d.}  ^ 
to  (56  M.)  Sumtanton  in  2-21/2  hrs.  (10«.  6d.,  i«.  SVsd.). 

Cambridge,  see  R.  67.  As  we  leave  the  town  we  have  a  view,  to 
the  left,  of  the  Cam,  alive  in  term-time  with  the  College  Eights.  Tlie 
line  traverses  the  unattractive  Fen  District.  —  572  M.  WaterheatA. 

1472  ^*  'Bly  (Lamb,  well  spoken  of;  Bell;  Angel,-  at  the  station; 
Minster  Temperance;  Rail.  Refreshmt..  Booms),  a  small  city  with 
8000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  above  the  fens 
and  formerly  surrounded  by  water.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  eels  in  the  river. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  memorable  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Saxons, 
who  maintained  themselves  here,  under  the  leadership  of  Hereward,  the  ^Laat 
of  the  £nglish\  from  1066  to  1071. 

As  we  approach  the  cathedral  we  pass  the  Great  Gateway  of  the 
old  monastery,  now  used  by  the  King's  School. 
A  The  'Oatliedral  of  Ely,  *one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  im- 
posing, one  of  the  most  individual,  and  distinctly  the  most  varied, 
in  England'  (Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer),  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey 
founded  here  by  St.  Etheldreda  in  673.  The  chief  internal  di- 
mensions are :  length  520  ft.,  breadth  77  ft.,  length  of  transepts 
17872  ft.,  height  of  nave  62  ft.,  height  of  choir  70  ft.  The  doors 
are  open  9-1  and  2-6  (2-4  in  winter^;  adm.  to  the  choir  Bcf.,  to  the 
W.  tower  Qd,  Daily  services  at  8.30  and  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

The  existing  building  was  begun  in  1068  by  the  first  l^orman  abbot; 
and  the  E.  half  at  least  was  complete  in  its  original  form  when  the 
see  of  Ely  was  created  in  UOd.  The  W.  part  of  the  nave,  including  the 
W.  Tower,  was  finished  about  1180,  and  the  Galilee,  or  W.  Porch,  waa 
added  before  1215.  Bishop  Northwold  (122d-&4)  pulled  down  the  E.  end 
of  the  church  and  added  the  present  Presbytery.  The  Central  Tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  original  church,  fell  in  1322,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  construct  the  beautiful  Dee.  Octagon  (1923-8). 
The  Lady  Chapel  dates  from  132149,  and  the  Perp.  Chantries  adjoining 
the  retro-choir  were  added  between  1488  and  1660.  A  new  spire  was 
erected  on  the  W.  tower  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  weight  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the  N.W.  transept,  though  some  authorities 
think  the  latter  was  never  finished.  The  whole  building  has  been  restored 
since  1847  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Exterior.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  castellated  W.  Tower,  which 
is  unlike  any  other  cathedral-tower  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  aug- 
gesta  military  rather  than  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  Transition  l^orman  (1174^),  but  the  oetagonal  top  and  tarrets  were 
added  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  want  of  its  "S.  wing  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  W.  front  (comp.  above).  The  eifeet  of  the  Centrai  Oc- 
tagon (see  p.  xlix)  is  good  from  all  points  of  view.  The  E.  End  is  fine  B.B. 

Interior.  We  enter  by  the  E.£.  *OaiiUe,  or  W,  Foreh,  and  find  our- 
selves below  the  W*  Tower.   To  the  right  is  the  S.W.  Tv/Mmt  (Transitioa 
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l^oniiAn),'  tlLe.Baptf8tery,MthUieapaidAl  chAp«l  of  St.  Ca(harinti  opening 
f^om  its  E.  adsU.    The  K.W.  TraoBept  is  wanting  (see  p.  448). 

The  *Navb  (206  ft.  long)  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  late-17orman  style. 
The  roof,  originally  flat,  was  raised  to  the  present  angle  on  the  con- 
stroctlon  of  the  Octi^on,  and  has.  been  painted  Dy  Mr.  L'Estrange  and  Xr.- 
Gambler  Parry  (comp.  p.  172). '  In  the  8.  aisle,  near  the  Prior'$  Doonca^y 
is  a  Saxon  OrosMy  in  memory  of  Ovinus,  Etheldreda's  steward.  The  S.  Door-. 
way,  at  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle,  was  originally  the  monks'  entrance  from 
the  cloisters;    The  stained  glass  Is  i&oderti. 

The  nave  enids  at  the  '^Qotaqoh,  a  uniane  and  rery  beautiful  fea* 
tnre  of  Ely  Cathedral.  It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Alan  d§  Waltinifham, 
(1823-28),  w^o  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  sneh  a  noble  substitpte  as  this  for  the  usual  narrow  and  loffy  opening 
of  a  c^tr^l  tower.  Thebintera  above  Is  a  clever  piece  of  timber-work, 
l^ft.  above  the  fiooring.  The  polychrome  decoration  is  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  also  modem.  The  roof  forms 
^the  only  Gothic  dome  I9  eztstenoe\  —  The  Gbbat  Tikahbbpts,  to  tha  K. 
and  8.  of  the  Octagon,  contain  the  only  remains  Of  the  earliest  Noxman 
church  (see  p.  448),  mainly  on ,  the  groundfloor.  The  £.  aisle  of  tlie  8. 
arm  is  Occupied  by  the  Chapter  Library. 

The  *OflOiB  is  separated  from  the  Octagon  by  a  modem  oaken  Screen. 
The  E.  half  of  the  choir  is  the  older,  dating  from  12S8  (E.E.)^  while  the 
three  elaborate  W.  bays  are  a  century  later  (Dec.).  The  upper  row  of 
stalls  dates  ttoin.  the  14th  cent.,  but  the  carved  panels  and  the  lower 
stalls. are  nodera,  as  are  also  ^ereredos,  altar,  and  stained  glass.  There; 
is  no  Episcopal  Throne,  the  bishop  occupying  the  stall  usually  assigned 
to  the  uean.  Among  the  mo^t  interesting  monuments  Are  those  of  BUhopi 
d€  LiuiaiiTSMS),  Bamet  (186S-78),  Iforfhwold  (1229-64),  Redman  (1601-4, 
and  ffalham  (1816-37).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  H.  aiald  is  the  Chantry  of 
Bxihop  Alcock  (1486-16(X)),  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (p.  446)  v 
and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  that  of  BUhdp  West  (1616-34).  In  the 
8.  aiele  is- the  monument  bf  Profeetor  SeUoyn  (d.  1878)  and  in  the  retro-^ 
choir  that  of  Card,  d»  Lus^embourg  (1431-48).  On  the  floor  of  the  8.  aisle 
is  a  curious  piece,  of  ancient  (early-l^orman?)  sculpture. 

From  the  "S.U.  angle  of  tbe  w.  Transept  we  enter  the  Ladt  CriAPEt," 
an  elaborate  specimen  of  the  Dec.  style  (l«{l-49),  now  used  as  the  pariA 
cl^urf^h  of  Holy  Trinity.  —  Extensive  view  froni  the  ,top  of  the  If.  Toteer, 

—  The  remains  of  the  Cloisters,  to  the  8..  of  the  nave,  are  scanty. 

The  remains  of  the  Mokastio  Buildings,  now  in  great  part-  occupied 
as  private  dwellings.  Include  the  Ouesten  Halt  (now  the  Deanery),  the 
Pricr'^i  Lodge  (with  a  Norman  C^ypt).  Prior  Crawden^s  Chapel,  and  part  of 
the  late-Norman  Infirmarv.  The  Bishop*i  Palace^  to  the  W.  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, dates  from  the  1&-I6th  centuries. 

The  cathedral-precincts  are  adjoined  by  a  pleasant,  well-wooded  P^ri: 
From  Ely  to  Thktford,  and  Norwich,  64  X.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares 
8s.  8d.,  4«.  41/fd.).  Beyond  (16  M.)  Brandon^  which  gives  name  to  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  the  line  traverses  heath  and  plantations  of  fir* 
•—  23  ]f...Thetford  (B^li),  an  ancient  town  with  4250inhabt.  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the; kings  and  bishops  of  E.  Anglia..  The  Cattle  HilL  a  huge. 
attl6cial  mound,  100  ft.  high  and  1000  ft«  rounds  Is  supposed  to  be  «  Eo-. 
man  og  British  fortification.  There  are  also  scanty  .ruins  of  a  Priory., 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  *The  Age  of  Beason",  was  born  at  Thetford  in 
1737.  —  From  (27V2  M.)  Roudham  a  line  runs  N.  to  Swaffham  (4  M.  from 
the  picturesque  ruined  priory  at  Castle  Acre),  passing  Walton,  near  which 
is  Wayland  Wood^  said  to  be  the  scene  of.  the  ^Babes  in  the  Wood'..  — 
88  M.  Attleborough  (Boyal)  has  an  interes^ng  church.  --  At  (4dV2  M.) 
Wymondham  (King't  Head)  is  one  of  the  finest  churches' in  Norfolk,  be- 
longing to  an  old  Priory.  Robert  Ket,  a  tanner  of  this  town,  was  the 
leader  of  ^e  brief  agricultural  insurrection  in  1649.  A  line  runs  hence 
to  i>«reham  (King's  Arms),  the  fine  church  of  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  poet  Cowper  (d.  1800).  George  Borrow  (1803-81)  was  born  at  E.  Dereham. 
From  Dereham  lines  run  to  Fakenham  (p.  466)  and  Swaffliam  (see  above). 

—  64  M.  Norwich,  see  p,  463. 
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Branch-linet  also  run  from  Bly  to  Ntwnarkei  (p.  156)  aad  to  March 
(for  Wisbecb,  Spalding,  Lincoln,  Doneaster,  Peterborough,  el«.). 

As  the  train  leaves  Ely  we  see  the  cathedral  to  the  left.  —  41  M. 
Lynn  or  King's  Lynn  (Qloht;  Duke's  Head;  CozenU  Temperance), 
an  ancient  town  with  18,250  inhab.,  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse,  Its  harbour  being  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  wati^rw&y. 
Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  8L  Margaret* a  Churdi  (109 I'- 
ll 19;  chance)  13th,  nave  18th  cent.;  restored  in  1875),  containing 
two  of  the  largest  and  finest  brasses  in  England ;  the  Bed  Mount 
Oiapel  (Perp.),  supposed  to  haye  been  a  wayside  chapel  for  pil- 
grims to  Walsingham;  8t,  Niehola8'$  Chapel;  the  Jacobean  QuUd- 
hall;  the  JSouthgate;  and  the  Orey friars*  Tower,  Frances  Burney 
(Madame  d'Arblay ;  1752-1840)  was  bom  at  Lynn,  and  £ugene  Aram, 
the  murderer  (d.  1759),  was  usher  in  the  old  grammar-school  here. 

From  Lynn  branch-lines  run  W.  to  Spalding  (p.  437)  and  E.  to  Swaff- 
ham  and  Dereham  (see  p.  4A9).  The  former  passes  (Bi/s  M.)  Terrktffton  and 
(8Vs  H.)  Watpote  8t.  PeferU,  Doth  with  iine  Perp.  churches.  —  From  Lynn 
to  Fakenham  and  Norwich^  see  pp.  456,  466. 

44  U,  North  Wootion  Is  the  sUtion  for  (I3/4  M.)  *CasUe  Rismg, 
an  important  mediseval  fortress,  with  a  Norman  keep,  sunounded 
hy  earthworks. of  Koman  or  British  origin.  The  interesting  Church 
dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (late-Norman).  —  About  2^/t  M.  to  the 
£.  of  (47'M.)  Wolferton  is  Salidringham  HcUi,  the  country-house  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  ^Norwich  Gates',  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Par^  (open  in  the  absence  of  the  family)^  are  fine  specimens  of 
modem  ernamental  iron^-work.  — 49^2  M.  Dersingham  (Alexandia) 
and  (51  M.)  Snettisham  (Royal)  have  interesting  churches.  —  54  M. 
Heacham  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wells  (see  below). 

56  M.  Hunstanton  St.  Edmunds  (Sandringham;  Golden  Lion; 
Bait,  BefreshmU  Booms)  is  a  rising  watering-place,  with  good 
bathing,  a  pier,  and  a  promenade.  Near  Old  Hunstanton  (L'fistrange 
Arms),  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  is  Hunstanton  HaU^  which  has 
bee'A  in  the  possession  of  the  L'Estrange  family  for  800  years.  The 
Church -of  Old  Hunstanton  is  also  interesting. 

ffsox  HuNBT^xTOK  TO  WsLLS,  30  M.,  railway  in  i-l7t  br.  (fares  Ss. 
Il<i.,  Is.  SVstf.).  —  2  H.  ffeacham  (see  above).  14  X.  Bumhmn  MeurUt.  At 
Bwnham  Thorpe,  1  M.  to  the  8.,  Lord  Nelson  (1758-1806)  was  bom;  at 
Burnham^  Ottery  the  font  in  whieh  he  was  baptized  it  preserred  in  a  private 
garden;  4nd  hX  Bwrnham  Norton  are  a  Perp.  church  witii  a  round  tower, 
and  a  ruined  priory.  -^^  Near  (18  M.)  BoUham  (Victoria)  iB  Bolikam  fiark, 
the  seat  of  the  £!arl  of  Leicester.  —  20  M.  Wells  (Qlobe^  Crot^n)  is  a  small 
seaport.   From  Wells  to  Fakenham^  see  p.  456. 

59.  From  London  to  Colchester,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich. 

Gbeat  Eastesm  Kajlwat  to  (53  X.)  Colcheeier  in  1V4-2V«  hrs.  (fare* 
9s,  94.,  is.  4V«<«.);  to  (69  Jl.)  Jpsicich  In  'lV«-3  bra.  (fares  13*.,  6«.  9Vtrf.)i 
tp  (114  H.)  Nortmh  in  8-4hr9,  (fares  20>.  6d.,  Os.  5Vs<l.).  —  Norwich  may 
also  ^e  reached  via  Cambridge  and  Ely  in  dVs-6hrs.  (comp.  BB.  68^  ^ 
fares  as  above). 

The  run  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  (i^^s  M.)  Bomford 
(White  Hart),  a  small  town  (8400  inhab.)  noted  for  its  ale,  is 
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nnlntereftting.  Farther  do,  the  district  1b  ^vooded  and  at  places 
pretty.  18  M.  BrenOtood.  21  M.  ShtnfUld  Is  the  junoHon  of  lines 
to  Wiekfotd  and  SotUhend  (p.  459)  and  to  Woodham  Ferris,  Souths 
mintter,  Burnhemij  and  Mald&n.  —  80  M.  Chelttsfdid  Y£faracen'» 
Htad},  irlth  11^000  inhab.,  is  the  comity- town  of  Essex.  The' 
chureh  contains  a  curious  doable  arch  (N.  wall  of  chancel).  —-From 
(39  M.)  Vntham  lines  diverge  to  Bfaintrte^  Dtrnmoio,  and  .Bwfcop** 
Stortford  (see  p.  439),  and  ta  Mnldon  (see  ahOYe).  -^  42  K.  Kel- 
vedon,  the  birthplace  of  Spnrgeoii.  —  From  (47  M.y  Mark's  Tey. 
branch -lines  ran  to  ilaverhill  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (p.  459). 

About  Ui/9  M.  from  ffalttead,  on  tbe  line  to  HavertiiU,  is  Little  Maple- 
stead,  with  one  of  tho.  loar  ro«iid«bxiv£heB  of  England  (o(Hnp.  pp.  056,  446). 
At  {9Vs  X.)  CasiU  mdinffham  is  a  fino  l^ormaa  caatle. 

On  the  line  to  Bnry  St.  Edmunds  we  pass  (12  M.)  Bndbuxy  (RQte  Je 
Orcitn),  a  small  town  with  three  fine  churehes  (the  birthplace  of  Gains- 
hotonsh,  imSS),  t^nd  (iOtlH.)  Lonff  Mel/ord, 

52  M.  ColehMter  (The  Ctips-,  George;  Bed  Lion;  Bail.  BfMV 
Rooms) y  an  ancient  place  on  the  Colne^  with  34,600  inh'ab.,  is  the^ 
largest  town  in  Essex  and  contains  many  interesting  remains. 

Colchester  (A.  8.  Celneeeaster)  has  been  identified  with  tiie  Refiian 
Camulodimun^  y  which  had  already  been  a  place  of  importance  with  the 
]^ritons,  and  was  made  the  first  Roman  colony  in  the  island  (A.D.  60). 
Eleven  years  later  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Iceni ,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Boadicea  it  was  rebmllt  and  surrounded  with  walla.  Under  the  Kormaas 
it  was  alao  an  important  stronghold,  as  ia  evidemced  by  its  castle,  wbich> 
was  held  by  Louis  the  Dauphin  in  1217,  and  captured  by  General  Fairfax 
In  1048.  Comp.  ^Colchester',  by  Set.  B.L.  Cutte  (Historic  Towns  Series; 
1888).  —  Colchester  oysters,  which  have  long  been  famous,  are  fished  at 
Brightlingteci,  11  H.  to  the  g.E. 

The  station  on  the  main  line  is  1  M.  from  the  town,  which,  w«, 
may  reach  either  by  road  or  by  a  loop-line  to  St.  BotolpKs  Siation^^ 
In  th^  former  case  we  pass  through  the  Bonuui  Wallg,  the  l^ne  of., 
which  (2  M.),  partly  concealed  by  houseS}  is  more  complete  ^han  tha,t, 
of  any  other  Roman  city-walls  in  England. . 

To  see  the  wall  we  should  turn  to  the  right  at  the  cattle-market  and 
follow  it  along  the  W.  side ,  where  stands  tne  ruined  Balcon  \  the  prin- 
cipal Boman  bastion,  also  called  iT^a^r  Cole^e  Castle,  from  an  asedclalion 
of  C<dchester  with  that  hero  of  nursery  rhyme.-.  In  this  ease  'we^  may 
make  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  High  St.  vi&  the  lofty  Water  Tower,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  Colchester. 

The  *CaBtle,  the  largest  Norman  keep  in  England,  erected  in. 
the  reign  of  William  II.  by  Eudo,  the  king*8  steward,  stands  near^ 
the  foot  of  the  High  St.,  in  a  Public  Park,  opened  in  1892,      ' 

The  castle  is  open  free;  but  a  small  gratuity  is  expected  for  showing, 
parts  not  generally  open.  The  k^ep  measares  166  ft.  by  126  ft.  Its  walls 
vary  in  thickness  from  30  ft.  to  11  ft.  We  enter  by  the  S.  side,,  and  visit 
the  Yaultf  and  Jhmgtons.  Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The. 
herring-bone  work  of  Boman  tiles  is  striking.  The  Chapel  is  fitted  up  as 
a  MueMm  (dpeh  10^,  with  Boman  antiquittes  found  in  -or  near  Colchesteri- 

Ffom  the  foot  of  the  High  St.  we  follow  Queen  St  and  St; 
Botolph  St.  tof  the  right  to  reach  St.  BOiolph's  Priory,  which  stands* 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  street,  ih  the  enclosure  bf  St.  Bo^^ 
tdlph's  Ohntch.    The  ruins  ate  those  of  the  priory  (Jhiftch  and  are' 
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in  tbe  Norman  style  (ca.  1103);  as  in  the  castle,  Roman  bricks 
have  been  freely  used^  By  turning  to  tbe  right  at  tb£  end  of  St. 
Botolpb^s  Street  Y/e  reach  St.  John's  Qreen,  with  St.  John's  Abbey 
Qqte  (ca.  1500),  the  only  ralic  of  a  larg:e  Benedictine  iponastery.  — 
Holy  Trinity  Qiurch  has  a  pre-Norman  tower  partly  constmcted  of 
Rpman  bricks  and  contains  a  good  specimen  of  the  triangular-head- 
ed Satop  arch.  —  The  Military  Campj  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  E.  military  district. 

At  LexdMy  3  H.  to  the  W.  of  Colchester,  are  remains  of  iUunan  en- 
trenchments-, »/«  M.  farther  on  is  ^Kitig  Cole's  Kitchen' ^  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Boman  amphitheatre. 

Vrom  Colchester  a  branch -railway  runs  to  (19  M.)  Olacton •  on •  Sea 
(RofUl;  Orand;  Osborn€)  and  (20  M.>:W«ltoa-en-the-Vas6  ( Marine f  CHftem), 
two  frequented  watering -plaees  (also   reaehed^  from  London  by  st earner). 

;  591/2  M.  ManninQtree  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (9*/*  M.). 
Parkeston  ^aay  (Great  Eastern  Hotel),  (IOV4M.)  Dovercourt  if  •Cliff ; 
Phoenix),  the  S,  suburb  of  Harwidi,  with  sea-baliing,  ands(ll  V4M.) 
Harwich  (Great  Eastern^  Pier,  at  the  harbour;  Three  CupSj  In  the 
town)  ^  a  small  seaport  (8200  inhab.),  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 
Gdnfluence  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell^  well  known  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  G.E.R.  steamers  to  Holland  and  Belgium  (p<  ^n), 
which  sail  from  Parkeston  Quajy  (see  above).  A  steamer  plies  ser- 
eral  tiroes  datiy  up  the  Orwell  to  (1  hr.)  Ipswich  (see  below).  — 
Beyond '  Manningtree  we  see  the  estuary  of  the  i9f  our  (right).  After 
passing  (63 M,)  Beritley  (junction  0^  a  line  to  Jfadleigh)  we  comj^.  In 
sight  of  the  estuary^of  the  OrureZL 

69  M.  Ipswich  (White  Horse,  Tavern  St,  celebrated  In  *Pick- 
wick' ;  Crdvm  ^  Anchor;  Golden  Lion;  Waterloo ;  Grand;  Temperance ; 
Rail.  Rfmt:  Rooms)]  the  county-town  of  Suffolk,  with  57,360  in- 
habi,  -  is  situated  at  the -head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell.  Above 
Ipswich  (a  corruption  of  the  old  English  CHppesitie)  the  river  is 
named  the  Gipping.  The  harbour  (33  acres),  entered  from  the  Or- 
weU  by  Ta  lock  300  ft.  in  length,  is  Of  growing  Importance. 

/  ,:From  the  station  we  proceed  through  Station  Road  and  Princes 
Street  (tramway  2d.)  to  Gornhili/  ,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  t6wn,  with  the  Town  HaU,  Corn/Eiicchange ,  iiii  Post  Offee, 
Tavern  St.  runs  hence  to  the  right  (E  J,  and  is  continued  by  Carr 
!^t:,  ill  which  is  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  ,tramway  goes  on  past 
St.  Helens  CAwrc/t ,  to  the  DerJj/  Road  Station  ot  the  Felixstowe 
railway  (p.  453).  Paraller  to  Tavern  JSt,  on  the  S.,  is  the  Butter 
jjariietj  contwning  Sparr'evne'd jtouae  Xib^iyy  with,  a  parge.ted 
fft^adey  in  wMch  GharleeF  IT.  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Pullk  Library  (iii^ 
teiestingold  ro<yatt).  -^  From  the  B.  end  of  the  Bntter  Market  we 
proceed  to  the  right  through  XJpper  B^oqk  St.,  and  then  to  the  left 
through  Tacket  St,  (with  the  old  Theatre  in  which  Garrick  made 
his  debut)  and  Orwell  Place,  to  Fore  Street,  containing  several 
%uaiij^t  old  houses.   —  I*roceeding  i^  the  S.W..  (right)  from  Fore 
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St,  thjougli  Salthouse  and  Key  St.,  we  reach  College  St.,  contain- 
ing  Wohey's  Oatewcty,  the  only  relic  of  a  college  built  by  Card 
WoUey  (1471-1630),  who  way  bom  at  Ipswich. 

In  Tower  St.,  leading  to  the  N.  from  Tavern  St.,  is  the  church 
of  8t,  Mary^ie^Tower  (rebuiH  1860-68),  with  a  graceful  spire 
176  ft.  high.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  street  we 
reach  *St,  MargareVs  Church  (restored),  —  The  Museum,  High  St., 
contains  local  antiquities  and  fossils  {adm.  free).  Adjoining  are  the 
yictgria  Free  Library  and  the  Art  Oallery. 

The  Upper  (free)  and  Lower  (adm.  6d.)  Arboretum  and  Chritfs  Church 
Park  (with  an  interesting  Tudor  mansion)  are  three  pleasant  parks.  A 
visit  mKj  also  be  paid  to  the  agricnltural  implement  works  of  Ransomes 
A  Jeferxee  pi  of  E.  JR.  A  F.  Turner. 

A .  branch-line  mns  from  Ipswich  to  (16  H.)  Felixstowe  CBaih;  Pier; 
Ordnance)^  a  seaside  resort^  with  golf-links,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell, 
opposite  Harwich.  Circuit-tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one 
direction  to  be  made  by  water. 

From  Ipswich  to  Yarmouth^  see  B.  60.  .       ,  • 

81  M.  Stomnarket  (Fox)  has  manufactories  of  gun-cotton  and 
a  church  with  a  curious  wooden  spire.  —  83  M.  Haughley  Road\s 
.:the  junction  of  a  line  to  Bury  St,  Edmunds  (p.  459)  and  Z^Tetbr 
market  (p.  458).  From  (IOOV2  M.)  TivetahaU  a  line  diverges  to 
Bungay,  Beecles  (p.  466),  and  Lovfestoft  (p.  456).  Beyond  (110  M.) 
Swainsthorpe  we  catch  a  glimpse,  to  the  right,  of  the  Roman  camp 
tX  C<mtor.    We  now  enter  the  valley  of  the  Yare. 

114  M.  NorwiolL.  -— Hotels.  "'Rot al,  in  the  Market  Place ;  Maid's 
H£AD,  near  the  Cathedral,  B.  &  A.  4<.  6<l.^  I^obfolk.  —  Rait.  Rfmt.  Rooms. 

Bailway 'Stations.  The  Victoria  (London,  Ipswich)  and  Thorpe  (Lon- 
don, Yarmouth,  Cromer,  Wells)  StcUiotu^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  belong 
to  the  G.  E.  B.i  the  Oittf  Station.^  toi  the  X.,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern 
&  Midlands  Railway  (Melton,  Constable,  Lynn).  —  Cab  into  the  town  i«. 

Steamers  to  Yarmouth,  daily  In  summer,  see  p.  457. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
101,000  iithab.,  is  situated  on  the  Wensum,  It  contains  many  in- 
teresting buildings,  and  possesses  large  nianufactories  of  mustard 
and  starch  (Colman's;  2000  hands),  iron-works,  and  breweries. 

Norwich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Caergvent  of  tha  Britons, 
and  the  Boman  Venta  IcMnonan,  though  Gaistor  (p.  455)  is  a  rival  elalM- 
ant.  In  1006  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  it  was  rebuilt 
Mid  furnished  with  a  castle  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  i094  the  see 
M  the  bishop  of  £.  Anglia  was  transferred  from  Thetford  to  Norwich.  A 
Alkkip  to  its  prost>erity  was  given  by  the  settlement  of  Flemish  weathers  here 
in  the  i4th  cent;,  but  the  woollen  industry  has  now  almost  deserted  it. 

The  *Cathedral  lies  towards  the  E.  side  of  the  city ,  1/2  ^-  *o 
the  N.  of  the  Thorpe  Station.  It  was  begun  in  1096,  and  has  pre- 
served its  original  Norman  plan  more  closely  than  any  other 
cathedral  in  England.  The  Close  is  entered  by  St.  Ethelberfs  Gate 
{ca.  1275 ;  upper  part  modern)  or  by  the  Erpingham  Gate  (1420). 
The  Cathedral  is  407  ft.  long,  72  ft  wide,  178  ft.  across  the  tran- 
septs, and  691/2  (nave)  to  83 V2  ^*-  (choir)  high.  Nave  open  free; 
choir  J  transepts,  and  cloisters  11-1  and  2-4.30  (Sat.  2-»2.45  ai|d 
4-6);  6a.;:  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  6  (Sat.  8)  jp.m. 
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The  buildine  was  begun  by  the  first  Bishop  of  l^orwich ,  Herbert  de 
Lotinga  (iOOl-1119),  who  eomtvleted  the  clloir  «nd  transepts  and  began  tlie 
nave  (eomp.  p.  xxzvii).  The  latter  was  finished  bj  bis  snecessor  <ea.  ilAO). 
The  clerestory  of  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  ldG6<69;  and  thfrvanltingof  ihe 
nave  and  choir  were  added  in  the  15th  century.  In  the  same  century  the  W^ 
Front  was  altered  (\Ktgt  Perp.  window  inserted)  and  the  spire  rebuilt. 
The  cloisters  were  begun  at  the  end  oif  the  13th  cent,  and  eoupleted  Ib 
1490.  The  most  prominent  features  are  the  fine  Norman  *Toteer,  sormouBted 
by  a  lofty  Spire  (310  ft.)*  and  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  Choir.  The 
best  general  view  is  from  the  8.E. 

Inteyioor.  The  ^Nave  (2&3  ft  long)  is  Norman  thsQughout.  •jceeyt  its 
fine  lieme-vaulting  (15th  cent.)  and  the  inserted  Perp.  windows.  Tbe 
large  open  arches  of  the  friforium  resemble  those  of  Southwell  Kinster 
(p.  437).  Through  the  small  central  aperture  in  the  roof  the  figure  of 
an  angel  was  let  down  on  certain  festivals.  Two  bays  in  the  S.  aisle  were 
converted  into  a  chantry  by  Bishop  Nix  (1501-36).  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  Thonuu  Wpndham  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  —  The 
two  E.  bays  of  the  nave,  shut  off  by  the  Organ  Screen  to  form  the  Auts 
Choib,  contain  the  *8talU  (15th  cent.);  the  misereres  are  very  quaint. 
The  Centkal  Toweb,  with  its  fine  open  lantern,  is  Norman,  and  rests  on 
four  tall  circular  arches.  The  curious  and  interesting  carved  bosses  of 
the  ceiling  throughout  the  Cathedral  deserve  attention.  —  The  Tbanskpts 
resemble  the  nave  in  general  chavaoies,  and  also  have  a  fine  iraulted 
ceiling  (16th  ..cent.).  The  N.  Transept  is  adjoined  on  the  S.  by  a  small 
apsidal  Chap  .  In  the  S.  Transit  is  a  monument  to  Bp.  Bathurti  (d.  18^, 
by  Chantrey.  In  the  vestry  adjoining  this  transept  is  an  interesting  Atiar 
Pieeej.  ascribed  to  an  English  painter  of  the  14th  century. 

The  aipsidal  ending  of.  the  *Ohoib  ie  as  effective  from  within  as  fron 
without,  and  recalls  the  churches  of  the  Continent  more  than  any  other 
church  of  this  size  in  England.  The  original  ground-plan  remains  unal- 
tered, but  the  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt,  the  vauitbig  added,  a&d  tbm 
main  arches  changed  l^om  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  Behind  the  alter  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  stone  episcopal  Sede*.  The  present  Throne  (189G) 
and  Pulpit  commemorate  Bp.  Pelham  and  Dean  Goulbucn.  Among  Che 
monuments  are  those  of  Bithop  Qoldwell  C1472-79)  and  Sir  William  Boltfrn 
td.  1605),  grandfather  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  stained  glass  is  modem. 
A  fine  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  triforium.  The  choir- 
aisles  end,  on  the  E.,  in  apsidal  chapels :  the  Jeeus  Chapel  on  the  N.,  and 
St.  Luke's  Chapel  on  the  d.  A  Lady  Chapel^  forming  the  E.  termination 
of  the  Cathedral,  was  buUt  at  the  end  of  the  apse  in  1345-57  (B.B.)  bat 
was  taken  down  in  the  time  of  C^ueen  Elizabeth.  The  BeufKhmmp  Cke^el^ 
opening  off  the  S.  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  In  the  N.  choir- 
aisle  is  a  Oallerpy  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  exhibiting  relics.  —  From 
the  8.  Transept  we  pass  through  the  Prior's  Poor  into  the  spadone  *Gloi»- 
TEBB  (Dec).  In  the  W.  walk  are  the  Monks'  Lavaloriea.  The  Ckt^tr 
Houte^  which  stood  to  the  £.  of  the  cloisters,  has  long  sinee  perished. 


To  the  N.  of  the  Cathednl  steads  the  BiOtepe Pala—^  datfaig  in  great 
rt  from  the  beginning  of  the  i4th  cent.,  though  since  extenslTely  altered 
and  enlarged.  —  To  the  N.W.,  by  f-he  Erpingham  Gfate,  is  aa  old  ehapel, 


now  Qsed  as  a  Grammar  SehooL  In  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Biatme  of  Jr«|•M^ 
who  was  a  pupil  here.  —  PuWs  Ferry  ^  a  donble  arch  at  the  end  of  the 

Lower  Close,  was  formerly  the  water-gate  to  the  eathedral  precinetsw 

Leaving  tbe  Cathedral  Close  by  tbe  Erpingham  Gate,  we  crow  the 
Tombland  obliquely  to  its  S.  W.  poiner,  and  fellow  Queen  St.  to  the 
Castlb,  a  Norman  keep  (refaced  in  18o9),  70  ft.  high,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound.  From  1345  till  1887  the  castle  was  used  as  a  prison, 
but  it  now  accommodates  the  Norfolk  Mweum  (open  free  on  M<n. 
&  Sat,  10-4),  containing  fine  collections  of  birds  and  fossils.  The 
grounds  surrounding  it  are  a  public  garden.  *Vi6w  of  the  town  from 
the  top  of  the  kefifp,  —  To  the  W.  is  the  Market-place,  with  the 
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Guild  HaU ,  the  Council  Obamber  in  whicli  retains  Its  fittings  of 
the  Tudor  period  and  contains  souvenirs  of  Nelson.  In  the  S.W. 
coiner  of  the  market  is  *8t,  Peter  Mancroft  (14th  cent.),  with  a 
fine  tower  (good  interior). 

8t,  Andrew^  Ball  (adm.  3d,),  in  St.  Andrew  St.,  originally  the 
nave  of  a  Dominican  Church  (Perp,),  is  now  used  for  the  *Nor- 
wich  Triennial  Musical  Festival',  etc. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  of  IT^crwich  show  interestine  specimens 
of  the  eharikcteristie  East  AngUav  ^flush^work',  00  (tailed  bacaoaa  faced 
flints  are  used  to  fill  up  fluih  the  interstices  of  the  freestone  pattern  (comp. 
p.  li).  A  few  remains  of  the  CtVy  J^alh  still  exist,  including  two  or 
three  of  the  forty  towers  with  which  it  was  strengthened.  Quaint  medieeval 
houses  abound.  —  There  are  two  large  Roman  Catholic  Churehei. 

A  good  view  of  Korwioh  ia  obtained  from  MonMehold  Seaih ,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wensvm  (to  the  E.).  Robert  Eet  (p.  449)  encamped  beneath 
the  'Oak  of  Reformation^  on  this  heath,  during  the  insurrection  of  1549. 

About  3  H .  to  the  8.  of  Korwich  is  Oaiator  St.  Edmund,  with  a  large 
Roman  camp,  perhaps  the  true  VeiHa  letnorum  (comp.  p.  403). 

The  Dolphin  Inn  at  Beigham^  IVa  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Norwich,  is  an 
interesting  old  house,  parts  of  which  probably  date  from  the  14th  century. 
Bishop  Hall  died  here  in  1666  and  is  buried  in  the  parish-church. 

FftOM  NoBwiCH  TO  Yarmouth,  18Vs  Mm  railway  in  >/«  !>'•  (f^MS  3«.  6<f., 
is.  M.),  This  line  traverses  the  district  of  the  'Norfolk  Broads'  (see 
p.  457).  The  train  starts  from  Thorpe  Station  (p.  453).  2  H.  WTiitlingham, 
see  below.  At  (6  H.)  Btttndall  the  railway  forks,  the  N.  branch  running 
direct  to  Yarmouth  via  IMgvBood  and  AtU  (Eing>  Head;  Queen's  Head; 
a  good  centre  for  visiting  the  Broads,  p.  457),  while  the  S,  branch  makes 
a  detour  vi&  Reedham  Cjunction  for  Lowestoft,  p.  456).  Brundall  is  the 
station  for  Surlingham  Broad.     Yarmouth^  see  p.  467. 

From  Kobwich  to  Cromer,  34  M.,  railway  (from  Thorpe  Station)  in 
1  br.  (fares  4«.,  Qs.).  At  (3  M.)  Whitlingham  the  line  diverge^  to  the  N. 
(left)  from  that  to  Yarmouth.  9  M.  Wroxhcm^  with  the  ^Queen  of  the  Nor- 
folic  Broads'*  (comp.  p.  457),  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Aylsham  and  Dere- 
ham (p.  449).  A  steamer  plies  in  summer  on  the  Bnre  between  Wroxham 
and  Yarmouth  (p.  457).  —  18  X.  Wcr9tead  (New  Inn)  gave  its  name  to 
worsted  yam,  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  having  setUed  here  in  the  12th 
century.  The  church  is  interesting.  —  I6V3H.  North  Walaham  (Angel)^  with 
a  large  Perp.  church  and  the  Paston  Grammar  School  at  which  Lord  Nel- 
son and  Archbp.  Tenison  were  pupils,  has  also  railway  communication  with 
Aylsham,  Melton  Constable,  and  Fakenham  (see  below),  and  with  Gaistor 
and  Yarmouth  via  the  Eastern  &  Midlands  line.  In  summer  a  coach  plies 
hence  to  the  seaside  resort  of  (5  M.)  Mtmdetky^  and  thence  N.  by  the 
coast  to  Cromer  (see  below).  JPoiton^  with  memoriaJs  of  the  Paston  family, 
lies  4  M.  to  the  £.  of  North  Walsham.  —  Near  (20  M.)  Gunton  is  Cfunton 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Suf field,  open  on  Thnrs.  during  summer.  —  24  M. 
Cfawmar  (arand;  H6M  dt  Pari*;  TuckerU;  Red  Ltont  BeltevtU;  Bath;  Bond 
Street  Regtattrant)^  the  'English  EtretaV,  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot 
in  East  Anglia,  is  a  rising  little  watering-place  with  admirably  firm  and 
amooth  sands  and  elilft  60-200  ft.  high.  The  tower  of  the  Perp.  Church 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  flint-work  (p.  li) ;  chancel  rebuilt  in-  18!M).  About 
i  M.  to  theV.W.  ia  Cromer  BoacJk,  the  terminus  of  a  line  from  Sherringham, 
Melton  Constable,  Fakenham,  and  Norwich.  The  UghHiome^  on  a  height 
to  tiie  E.  (1/s  hr.),  commands  a  fine  view.  Adjacent  are  good  golMinks. 
Bxcursions  may  be  made  to  PeJbrigg  Hall  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  MtmdetUy  (see 
above ;  8  M.),  the  Roman  Camp  (4  M. ;  *View),  etc.  The  heaths  round  Cro- 
mer abound  in  *pit-dwellinga\  whieh  may  have  been  primitive  habitations. 

From  Norwich  to  Fakknham  and  Ltmn,  60  M.,  railway  in  3-2V4  hrs. 
(fares  6s.  6<i.,  8«.  8<l.).  This  line  (Midlands  ft  Eastern)  starts  from  the 
City  Station  (p.  403)  and  crosses  the  a.  E.  R.  at  RMpham,  23  M.  Jfe»o» 
CtmsiabU^  the  junetlon  of  lines  to  North  Waltham  (sea  ahove^  for-  Yar- 
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jnoxMi)  and  to  Sherringham  (^JSotel)  and  Cromer  Beatk  (see  p:  4fi5).  — 
From  (29 Va  M-)  Fakenham  (Crown)  a  branch  diverges  to  the  N.  for  Wal- 
singham  (with  the  interesting  ruins  of  an  Augustine  Priory^  open  on  Wed., 
10-5)  and  WelU  (p.  150).  Another  runs  8.  to  Dereham  and  WvmvndKam 
(comp.  p.  449).  iTear  (33Vs  M.)  Raynham  Park  Sterlien  is  Bapnham  Purk^ 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Townshend,  with  a  fine  collection  of  portraits 
and  a  master-piece  (Belisarius)  of  Salvator  Rosa.  —  60  M.  Lfftm^  see  p.  450. 
From  Norwich  to  Thetford  and  Ely^  see  p.  449. 

60.  From  London  to  Lowestoft  and  Tarmonth. 

Geeat  Eastern  Railway  to  (llTVi  M.)  Lowestoft  in  3V4-6V4  hrs.  (fares 
22<.,  9«.  lOVscI.);  to  (121  Vs  M.)  Yarmouth  in  3V4-5V4  hrs.  (fares  22<.  8<l., 
10«.  id.).     Cheap  excursion-fares  in  summer. 

Ab  far  as  (69  M.)  Ipswich  this  route  colnoides  wltb  B.  59.  The 
first  station  beyond  Ipswich  is  (72  M.)  Westerfield,  where  a  line 
diverges  to  Felixstowe  (p.  453).  —  841/2  M.  Wickham  Market  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (672  ^0 1'ramlingliam  (Crown  ^  Hor$esJ, 
with  a  picturesque  rained  castle,  a  fine  church  containing  some 
interesting  monuments  (Earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet,  etc.),  and  the  Albert 
Memorial  College.  —  From  (91 M.)  jSfaxmfinciAam  ii  short  branch^llne 
runs  yik  Leiston  (with  ruined  abbey)  to  Aldeburgh  (BrudentU^  IOj. 
per  day,  very  fair;  White  Lion;  East  Suffolk)^  a  pleasant  seaside 
resort  with  a  good  golf-ground.  The  chur<:h  contains  some  good 
brasses  and  a  memorial  of  the  poet  Orabbe  (1754-1832),  a  native 
of  the  parish,  who  describes  the  town  in  *The  Borough'.  The  town- 
hall  or  moot-hall  is  a  half-timbered  building  of  the  i6th  century. 
—  951/2  M.  Darsham  (Stradbroke  Arms)  is  the  station  for  (5VjM.) 
Dunwich  (Baine  Arms),  the  earliest  seat  of  the  East  Anglian 
bishopric  (founded  ca.  630).  Successive  encroachments  of  the  sea 
have  swept  away  its  palaces  and  churches ,  and  it  Is  now  a  small 
village.  —  101  M.  Halesworth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (3  M.) 
Sonthwold  (* Centre  Cliff;  *Swan)y  another  little  watering-place, 
with  a  fine  Perp.  church,  containing  an  interesting  rood-screen. 
Excursions  may  be  made  to  Dunwich  (see  above),  Coverhithe^  Wal- 
berswicje,  and  JS/i/fAftur^/i,  all  with  interesting  churches.  —  iOdBeec- 
les  (King's  Bead)  is  the  junction  for  Bungay  and  TivBtshaU  (p.  45B) 
on  the  W.,  and  for  (872  M.)  Lowestoft  on  the  E. 

LowBBto ft  (*Roifal;  Barbour f  Suffolk;  Crown t  Crovm  A  Anchor;  Grand; 
Ropal  Odk)^  the  most  £.  town  in  England,  is  one  of  the  most  important  fiah- 
ing-stations  in  the  world  and  a  growing  fashionable  sea-bathing  nsort  wilk 
23,860  inhab.  in  1891.  The  old  town,  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  eomtaiBs 
a  fine  Perp.  Church.  The  narrow  lanes  mnning  from  the  High  8t  (owarda 
the  sea'  are  known  as  the  ^Scores'.    South  Lowestoft,  with  Ita  long  E$pUt- 


node  and  the  B.  Pier  (adm.  ixl.\  coneert-pavilion) ,  is  the  watartnc-plaeo 
proper.  Bellevue  Park,  with  the  Model  Tacht  LAke,  and  the  North  Parade 
Cliffs  are  among  the  attractions.    Among  the  favourite  resorts  is  (3  M.) 


Ovlton  Broad  (Wherry  Betel;  Commodore;  boats  and  stores  from  Jm 
Ruilen}^  which  affords  amusement  for  boating  and  fishing  parties,  and 
may  be  reached  by  railway.  Oulton  Ball.,  the  residence  of  George  Borrow 
fp.  449),  is  pulled  down.  Oulton  church  claims  to  have  ttie  Oldeat  eoelea- 
iaitical  brau  in  England  (1810).  Somerleytem  Ball,  the  imposing  resldoace 
of  Sir  Savile  Oroitley,  6  If.  to  the  H.W.,  has  a  fine  park  (adnn.  on  Wad.). 
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115  M.  8t  OUtve's  ifi  the  Junction  of  lines  to  Lowestoft  (p.  456) 
and  Reedham  (p.  4&5). 

121 72  M.  Yamoutll.  —  Hotels.  •Victoria,  *Rotal,  Bath,  Norfolk, 
H&rine  Parade;  *Queen*8,  Marine  Parade,  B.  &  A.  it.  6(1.,  D.  St.  6d.\  Star, 
Duress  Head,  Cromwell  (temperance),  Grown  A  Anchor,  on  the  Hall 
Quay ;  Anoel,  Market-place. 

skilway  gtationa.  South  Town  Sfaiion^  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Tare 
(for  London,  Lowestoft,^  Cromer,  Lynn,  etc.);  Vauxhatl  Station^  on  the  K. 
Bide  of  Breydon  Water  (for  Iforwich,  etc.);  Beach  Sttttion^  near  the  N.  end 
of  the  town  (for  ll^orth  Walsham  and  Lynn). 

Tramway  from  the  South  Station  to  Oorletton  (Tramway  Hotel). 

Steamen  ply  weekly  to  HuU^  Newcattlt.,  and  London  and  in  summer  to 
Cromar  and  Lowetto/L  Small  steamers  also  ply  daily  in  summer  up  the 
Tare  to  IfortHch  and  up  the  But^  to  Wroxham  (p.  465),  affording  a  glimpse 
at  the  Broads  (see  below).  Circular  tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  jour- 
ney in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  railway. 

YatmouJOi^  the  most  important  town  &nd  port  on  the  E.  Anglian 
coast,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  contains  about 
49,300  inhabitants.  It  is  also  a  very  popular  watering-place,  and 
in  the  height  of  summer  is  flooded  almost  daily  with  excursionists. 
•Its  attractions  include  firm  and  extensive  sands  for  bathers ,  a 
marine  parade ,  three  piers ,  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  an  aquarium 
{theatrical  performances,  etc.).  Great  Yarmouth^  the  older  part  of 
the  town,  adjoining  the  rirer,  contains  numerous  picturesque  ^rows' 
or  lanes,  only  3-6  ft.  wide.  As  Dickens  puts  it:  *  Great  Yarmouth 
,is  one  vast  gridiron,  of  which  the  bars  are  represented  by  the  rows'. 
The  church  of  8U  Nicolas,  the  largest  parish-church  in  En^and 
(230  ft.  long,  112  ft  wide;  area  23,265  sq.  ft.),  was  originally 
founded  in  1119,  but  the  oldest  parts  now  stancUng  are  the  tower 
(partly  Norman)  and  the  Transitional  nave  (1190).  Its  library  con- 
tains seme  interesting  old  books;  the  modern  pulpit  is  handsome. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  curious  old  Revolvmg  Book  Desk,  Fine  view 
from  the  tower.  The  old  *Tolhouse  or  Oaol  (adm.  2d.),  near  the  N. 
'end  of  Middlegate  St.,  is  an  interesting  building' of  the  14th  cent., 
now  containing  a  free  library  (fine  old  hall)  and  museum.  The 
Town  Hallf  on  the  South  Quay,  not  far  from  the  Tolhouse,  is  a 
large  modern  building.  No.  4,  South  Quay,  an  Elizabethan  house 
with  a  modern  front ,  is  said  to  have  heen  the  place  in  which  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  was  decided  upon  by  OomweH's  supporters. 
Parts  of  the  old  Town  WaUs  are  still  standing,  including  the  8.E. 
and  Blaekfriari'  Towen ;  and  there  are  remains  of  the  Orey friars' 
Cloisters  in  Middlegate  St.  The  Nelson  Column  (adm.  6d.),  144  ft. 
high,  in  the  South  Denes,  commands  a  good  view.  The  Herring 
Fishery  is  at  its  height  in  autumn,  when  'Yarmouth  Bloater8\may 
be  seen  in  all  stages  of  preparation. 

The  district  to  the  W.  of  Yarmouth  is  par  exeellenee  the  country  of 
the  Norfolk  Broada,  large  lagoons,  generally  connected  with  each  other 
by  sluggish  rivers,  and  alternating  with  vast  expanses  of  marsh  and  reed. 
There  are  in  all  40-50  Broads,  varying  in  siee  from  2  to  500  acres  (in  all 
fiOOO  acres),  and  connected  by  the  Bure,  the  Yare^  and  the  Wavenep  (in  all 
2(X)  M.  of  navigable  river),  which  all  find  theix  way  into  Breydon  Water 
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($ee:below>.  Host  of  them  ue.on.the  Bare  uid  its  tribuiariet.  Tbe  diBtrict 
affords  admirable  opportunities  for  boating,  angling,  and  wild-fowl  shooting. 
Biver-yachts  for  excursions  on  the  Broads  may  be  hired  at  Yarmouth, 
Norwich,  Wroxham,  or  Oulton,  at  rates  THrying  fron  Si.  to  101.  a  week, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  crew.  The  tourist  who  mer^ 
wishes  to  see  the  seenery  may  take  a  passage  in  one  of  the  so-called 
Wherries y  or  trading  barges,  plying  between  Norwich  and  other  inland 
places  and  the  coast. 

The  following  round  trip  from  Norwich,  lasting  10-14  daya,  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  most  of 'the  principal  Broads.  —  From  Norwich  to  Rodham 
(p.  455)  and  Yarmouth  (p.  457)  by  the  Yare^  including  Surlinffkatn.  and 
Rockland  Broadi  and  Breydon  Water ^  the  estuary  of  the  Yare^  from  Yar- 
fMuth  to  Acle  (p.  455),  Wroxham  (p.  456),  and  Coltishall  (rail,  stat.)  by  the 
Burty  visiting  South  WaUham^  Ranworth,  Hoveton^  Wroxhamy  and  Belangh 
Broadi;  back  by  the  Bure  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ant  (near  whieh  are  the 
^ruins  of  St,  Benefs  Abbey) ,  10  H.  below  Wroxham ,  and  up  this  stream 
to  Barton  and  Stalham  Broad* ;  then  back  to  tbe  Bure  and  via  the  Thurae 
to  Heigham  Bridge^  to  visit  Heigham  Sounds^  Hiekling  and  Martham 
Broads^  and  Horsey  Jftre  (these  for  light-draught  beats  only);  from  Heigh- 
am Bridge  back  to  Yannonth  via  Acle.  The  Mv<^  Fleet  (for  small  boats 
only),  diverging  to  the  N*  below  Acle  Bridge,  leads  to  Filby^  RoUeOay^  and 
Onnetby  Broads  y  which  are  more  easily  reached  by  railway  from  Yar- 
mouth to  (5  M .)  Ormesby.  The  chief  Broads  not  included  in  this  exeorsioii 
are  Oulton  (p.  456),  and  Friitcn  Deeopy  with  its  water•^fowl  decoys,  1  M. 
from  Haddiscoty  on  the  railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Lowestoft. 

Among  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth  are  (2  M.) 
Oorleston  (tramway,  see  p.  457)?  Burgh  Castle  (4-5  M.  to  the  S.W.),  a 
well-preserved  Boman  fortification  at  the  head  of  Bretfdon  Water;  Oaistor 
Castle  (4  H.;  to  theN.);  and  Lowestoft  (p.  456;  9  M.),  by  excursion-brake 
(1«.  6d.),  railway,  or  steamer. 

Fbom  Yakxooth  to  Nobth  WAtBHAM  by  Eastern  A  Btidlandi  Bailway, 
29  M.,  in  S/4-IV4  hr.  (fares  4<.,  2s.l  ^Vz  M.  Caisfer  (see  above);  6i/t  N. 
Ormesby  (see  above);  22  M.  Stalham  (see  above).  —  Iforth  Walshaniy  and 
thence  to  Cromer  or  Helton  Constable,  see  p.  456. 

From  Yarmouth  to  Iforwichy  see  p.  465. 

61.  From  Oambridge  to  Newmarket  and  Bnry 
St.  Edmunds. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  to  (14  H.)  Neumarket  in  V2  hr.  CJj.  7d.,  is. 
2rf.);  to  (28  M.)  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  I-IV4  hr.  (5».  4d.,  2».  id.). 

Cambridge,  see  p.  440.  The  country  traversed  is  flat.  Near  New- 
market we  cross  a  singular  earthwork  known  as  the  DeviVs  Dyke. 

14  M.  Newmarket  (Rutland  Arms;  White  Hart;  Victoria),  a  town 
with  6200  inhab.,  is  sitnated  partly  in  Cambridgeshire,  partly  in 
Suffolk,  the  main  street  being  the  boundary  between  these  counties. 

Newmarket  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Jockey  (3Jub  and  the  metro- 
polis of  horse-Tacing.  No  fewer  than  eight  race-meetings  take  place  yearly, 
vie.  the  Craven  MeeHng^  about  Easter ,  First  and  Second  Sprimg  MeeHmffM 
(at  the  latter  of  whi^h  the  *Two  Thousand  Guineas'  is  run),  First  and  Second 
July  Meetings^  First  and  Second  October  Meetings  CCesarewitch'  run  at  the 
latter),  and  Houghton  Meeting  (with  the  Cambridgeshire  Handicap),  at  the 
end  of  October.  Beds  and  living  rise  to  famifie  priees  daring  the  races. 
The  races  are  run  at  different  part^  of  Newmarket  Heath  (comp.  Baedeker' 9 
London).  At  other  seasons  the  morning  gallops  of  the  horses  in  trainiag 
(about  1600)  are  a  perennial  source  of  interest  to  the  betting  world. 

The  old  Palace  in  the  High  St.,  built  by  (Charles  II.,  who  was  a  con- 
stant patron  of  Newmarket  Races ,  is  now  occnpied  by  the  Duke  of  Buit- 
land.  The  houses  of  *01d  Q'  (the  Duke  of  Queensberry) ,  Nell  Owynne, 
ad  various  ether  quondam  visitors  vtz  also  shown. 
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28  M.  Bury  St.  Edmundt  (Angel;  Suffolk;  Everard's)^  a  bright 
And  interesting  little  town  with  16,630  inhab.,  first  came  into  no- 
tice as  the  burial-place  of  St.  Edmund,  the  last  King  of  East 
Anglia,  whose  shrine  here  was  long  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of 
English  pilgrims.  The  abbey  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  over  his 
tomb  soon  attained  great  wealth  and  in^portance.  See  the  charac- 
teristic account  of  Bury  by  Carlyle,  in*Past  and  Present'. 

Oppodto  the  Ane«]  Hotel  is  «h«  Abbtj^  4aiew€ti^,  a  fine  Dec.  structare 
ef  iSSn,  leading  to  the  Bottmie  Gardttu  (adm,  M.)^  whieh  contain  the  chief 
remains  <^  the  Abbey,  Inelndlngthe  nrins  of  the  Church  (within  a  railing, 
at  the  S.B.  comer),  the  AIUCm  FMhiee,  and  the  Abbofs  BHd^t  (N.6.  comer). 
—  Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Bory  are  St  James'i  Churchy  a  Perp. 
edifice-  ot  the  16th  cent,  t  a  Ifcrman  Tower  (ca.  1090) ;  8t,  Marp'^s  Church, 
xfiih  a  fine  timber  ceiling  (16th  cent);  and  Mcptes  Hall,,  a  late-77orman 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

In  the  enTirons  of  Bnry  are  (4  M.)  If  engrave  Hally  a  flne  Tudor 
mansion;  I^kmorth  Heute  (8  M.),  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol;  Barton 
Jlcue  (2  M.);  Oul/dr^  Ball  (3  M.;  Earl  Gadogan),  etc. 

Beyond  Bory  the  railway  go^s  on  to  BavffMep  RockI  Junction  ^  where 
it  joins  the  line  from  Ipswich  to  Korwieh  (comp.  p.  453).  —  Branch-linee 
Also  ran  from  Bury  to  Thetford  (p.  449)  and  Mmrirt  Tey  (p.  451). 

62.  From  London  to  Southend  and  Shoebnryness. 
Tilbniy. 

39V2  M.  Bailwat  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  4<.  8d.,  it.  4d.);  to  (86  H.)  Souths 
tnd  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  4s.  4d.,  2«.  2d.).  Some  of  the  trains  run  via  (22V2  H.) 
Tilbvrf  (fares  2«.,  Is.).  The  above  fares  are  from  Fenchurch  Street  Station 
or  from  Liverpool  Street.      From  Chalk  Farm  th«  fares  are  slightly  lower. 

This  line  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames  to  (8  M.)  Barking, 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.  Some  trains,  however,  continue  to  follow 
the  Thames  estuary  via  Purfltetj  Grays,  and  (22V2  M.)  TtUmry  (see 
Baedeker's  London),  rejoining  the  direct  line,  beyond  (28  M.)  Stan" 
ford'le-Bopc,  with  an  interesting  church,  at  Pitsea  (see  below). 

11^4  M.  Dageriham;  IS^s^-  Homckureh,  junction  for  Romford 
(p.  450)}  151/4  M.  rpmwwefr,  junction  for  Odkmd<*n,-  W/^'^.East 
Bomdon;  23  M.  Laindon.  —  26V2  M.  PUaea,  —  Near  (29V4  M.) 
Benfleet  is  Hadleigh,  with  the  Salvation  Army  Farm  Colony)  and  the 
Toins  of  Hddleigh  Castle, 

36  M.  Southend  (Royal;  Hope;  Ship;  WestcUff),  a  small  water- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  about  9000  inhab., 
is  chiefly  patronized  by  excursionists  from  London.  It  possesses 
AH  Esplanade  and  a  wooden  Pier  (toll  id.),  2000  yds.  long,  traversed 
by  a  tramway  (3d.),  a  Oolf  Course,  a  Theatre,  and  other  places  of 
amusement.  Excursion-steamers  ply  to  and  from  London  in  summer; 
and  a  steamer  sails  daily  In  summer  to  Ostend.  —  39^2  M-  Sl^oe- 
buryness  (Cambridge  Hotel)  Is  the  government  station  for  artillery 
practice,  with  a  long  gun- range.  Important  experiments  in  modern 
ordnance  take  place  here;  and  the  Artillery  Volunteers  hold  their 
annual  competition  here  in  August. 


SCOTLAND. 


I.  TraveUing  Expenses.  Hotels.  . 

Expensea.  TraveXling  in  the  touvist-diatiicty  of  Seoiland  haa  the  re- 
patation  of  being  expensive;  and  as  regards  a  few  of  the  Highland  hotela 
that  practically  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  traveller's  custom ,  this  re- 
proach is  perhaps  deserved.  A  oonsiderahle  improvement  in  this  respect 
has,  however,  taken  place  of  late  years;  and  it  :iftay  he  questioned  ^n^ether 
the  average  charges  at  Scottish  hotels  are  higher  than  tiaose  im  equally 
freq^ented  districts  of  England  (comp.  p.  xziii).  The  competition  of-tiie 
steamboats  and  railways,  and  the  extensive  developmeai  of  the  system  of 
Circular  Tourt  .^^e  below)  have-on  the  other  hand,  made  the  expenses 
of  locomotion  very  moderate.  The  ordinary  tourist,  frequeatlng  Um  beat 
hotels  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  loeomotloa,  must  be 
prepared,  to  spend  25-80».  a  day ,  but  the  pedestrian  oi  modest  require- 
ments may  reduce  his  expenditure  to  10-12«.  daily. 

Hotels.  The  Highland  hotels  are  generally  good  and  comfortable, 
though  tiieir  charges  are  high  (see  above)  The  average  summer  prices  at 
houses  of  the  first  class  are  about  as  follows:  B.  &  A.  4«.-5«.  6d.,  plain 
breakfast  or  tea  U.  6<l.,  D.  3«.  ^d.-bt.  The  Scottish  table  d'hote  lireaklMts, 
wifh  their  abundant  choice  of  salmon,  fresh  herrings,  chops,  steaks,  ham 
and  eggs,  preserves,  cakes,  and  scones,  are  certainly  not  exorbitant  at  their 
usual  rate  of  2s.  Qd.-3*. ;  and  table  d'hote  teas  (7.30^  p.  m.)  of  a  similar 
description  are  also  sometimes  provided  for  those  who  do  not  dine  at 
table  d'hdte  (6>7.30  p.m.).  Those  who  prefer  it  may  order  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  charges  for  luncheons  and  other  light  refreshments 
are  often  comparatively  high.  Wine  in  the  Highland  hotels  is  always 
dear  and  generally  bad;  but  good  whiskey  -^  the  via  dv  poffs  —  which 
may  be  mixed  with  soda-water,  may  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.  In 
small  quantities,  diluted,  it  will  be  found  a  good  drink  for  the  pedestrian. 
The  beds  are  usually  good  and  clean ;  and  the  larger  hotels  contain  com- 
fortably fitted  up  drawing,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.  Gratuities 
need  not  be  given  except  to  the*Boots%  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  trifle  to 
the  waiter  and  chamber-maid  if  any  stay  be  made  (comp.  p.  xXiii). 

Mot9l  0<Mipon»  (B.,  with  meat  and  eggs,  3i.  6d[.,  L.  3«.,  D.  3s.  6<l.,  plain 
tea  is.  6(i.,  tea  with  meat  2«.  6<f.,  R.  &  A.  4«.)  are  issued  by  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.  and  by  the  tourist- agents  (Cook,  C^se)  in  London; 
but  at  some  places  (e.g.  Oban)  these  are  not  accepted  at  the  leading  hotels, 
nor  are  they  available  for  the  Monopoly*  hotels  at  the  Troisaehs,  Tarbet, 
etc.  Temperance  HoteU,  see  p.  xxiii.  Ladies  are  advised  to  frequent  first- 
class  hotels  only. 

II.  Sailwaysy  Coaches,  and  Steamers.  ' 

The  general  remarks  made  at  p.  xx  on  the  railways  of  England  apply 
also  to  those  of  Scotland.  Second-class  carriages  have  been  abolished  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  Scottish  railway-companies  are  the  Jforth  JBn'fuA, 
the  CcOedoniem,  the  Highland^  the  Olaegow  and  South  Wesiern^  and  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland.  These  companies  (especially  the  two  first)  issue  Circu- 
Utr  TiekeU^  available  by  rail,  cpaoh,  and  steamer,  in  such  variety  of  com- 
bination, that  the  traveller  will  find  no  difficulty  m  selecting  a  tour  which 
includes  exactly  the  poiuts  he  wishes  to  visit.  All,  or  almost  all,  the 
tours  begin  and  end  at  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh;  but  many  of  them  may 
also  be  begun  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Oban,  Aberdeen,  etc.  .  FuH  information 
regarding  these  circular  tours  will  be  found  in  the  Tourist  Handbooks  pub- 
lished by  the  railway-companies.  The  tickets  are  usually  available  for  several 
weeks;    and  tiie  utmost   facilities   are  granted  for  breaking  thejoumey- 
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■^irdtoU^a  tl«k«ta,  104K)  p<$r  cant  eheaper  than  flrst-claM,  ^«iierallf  In- 

^nde  equal  prlTileges  on  ateamers  .luid  ooaehes;  but  tine  Scottish  third'^asa 

;p9ip«rtm.ent8  ar^  inferior  to  thqae  of  England.  —  Tbe  Englisli  railway-coin- 

fi  UkitieB  issue  tourist  tickets  to  Scotland  at  reduced  rates,  available  for  1-j] 

J__  TiOTithft   —  The  Scottish  'Bradshaw'  is  Murrap'i  Time  Tables  (monthly,  dd.). 

Ooachea.    The  Highland  coaches  are,  as  a  rule,   exc^lently  horsed, 

aad  form  a  delightful  means  of  seeing  the  country  in  fine  weather.    Thero 

la   inyariably  a  k<>en  competition  for  the  box -seats;  and  travellers,  pn 

reaching  a  point  whence  the  journey  is  to  be  continued  by  coach,  should 

send  one  of  the  party  as  quickly  as  possible  to. secure  good  places.    The 

first  coach,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  suffers  least  from  dust.    The 

^K^^  driver  expects  a  gratuity  of  Gd,-U,  6d.  according  to  thci  length  of  the  drive. 

■  ■  —  Posting,  as  in  England  (p.  xxii). 

JmJ^  Bteajneni.    There  is  probably  nowhere  a  better  service  of  pleasure 

^  v  /  ^  steamers  than  those  which  ply  on  the  Clydie  and  along  the  W.  coast  of 

Y/  ^'  yr   1  Scotland;  and   they  are   certainly   much  superior    to    the  English  river 

'    •'  '        steamers.'   Host  of  them  belong  to  Mr.  David  Macbrayne  (119  Hope  St.,  Glas- 

/    fj^gow),  who  issues  tickets  for  six  days'  sailing  (32.),  available  on  any  of  his 

^,v^  vessels  (board  included),    llie  fares  generally  are  very  moderate,  and  the 

{   .     -^  restaurants  oh  board  excellent.  —  A  small  but  exasperating  annoyance  in 

^^  ^  steamboat  travelling  in  Scotland  is  the  constant  demand  for  pier-dues  (l-4<f.) 

y      on  landing  or  embarking,  as  the  piers  usually  belong  to  private  owners. 

^     '  UI.  Plan  of  Tour. 

•>v  i  The  regular  ^eason^  for  a  tour  in  Scotland  is  July  and  August,  when'^ 

however,  the  hotels  are  often  over-crowded.  June  is  in  sonte  respects  one 

of  the  pleasantest  months;  but  many  of  the  circular  tour  tickets  are  not 

issued,  and  some  of  the  coaches  do  not  begin  running,  until  July;    The 

first  half  of  July  is  generally  less  crowded  than  the  following  4-6  weeks. 

^      /     The  first  half  of  September  is  also  often  a  favourable  season,  but  the  days 

M  •/        hegin  to  be  perceptibly  shorter.  —  Sunday  is  practically  a  d<*»  won  m 

tdh0^        Highland  travelling,  and  Simday  quarters  should  always  be  engaged  in 

^  ^  advance.  Most  of  the  trains,  steamers,  and  coaches  cease  running  on  Sunday, 

\  f     and  in  some  quarters  it  is  even  diffleuU  to  hire  a  private  carriage. 

/  J  As  already  stated,  the  possible  combinations  oi  tours  in  Scotland  are 

/  ^      Ho  numerous  that  it  is  difBcult  to  give  advice  in  mapping  out  a  journey. 

The  following  routes,  however,  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  time  re- 

"*^      qvired  for  a  visit  to  the  most  attractive  points. 

a.  Tour  of  3-4  Weeks.;  Days 

Edinburgh  and  Environs  (RotUm^  ffaufftomtlen) .8-4 

From  Edinburgh  to  Mtlro»%  and  Dryhurgh^  and  back 1 

From  Edinburgh  via  CaUakdgr^  the  Tro»$tuh»,  and  Loch  Lomond  to 

.  cna$gaw  (Circular  Tour)     . 1-3 

Glaagow 1-2 

faUt  of  Clydt  and  back Vi-i 

From.  Glasgow  to  Aftr  (Bums  Country)  and  back 1 

^■K\           From.  Glasgow  to  Arran  (night-quarters)  and  back  ...    *    .    *  2 

'^>;        Frem  Glasgow  to  Obam  by  the  Crinam  C€mal 1  . 

-^' )i         Circular  ^Tour  from  Oban  to  ZocA  .^tffs  and  back 1 

/J         From  Oban  to  lona  and  SUagOy  and  back ••  1 

/    '         From  Oban  to  i^oiioeAW^s*  and  (7/flfieos 1 

From  Ballachulish  to  Invimeu.    CaUdonian  Canal.  Fall  of  Foyers  1 

From  Invemeas  to  Loeh  Mores  and  back 2 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  and  in  Aberdeen   . 1-lVt 

Fjrom  Aberdeen  to  Braemar *    .    .  1 

From  Braemar  through  the  /Spite!  o/  Olenshes  to  Ferth      ....  1 
''"           From  Perth  to  Crieff,  Comrie,  Loeheeurnhsady  Loch  Ta/y^  Ksnmore, 

^                  Absr/eldpy  and  Dunkeld 1-2 

fmii^           From  Dunkeld  to  Pitlochry  and  back  to  Perth 1 

From  Perth  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow *    .    •    .    .  */■ 

^  W^eT 
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Tbo««~who  do  not  fear  &  abort  sea'Toylig«  ahould  undoubtedly  add 
to  -this  tour  a  visit  of  2-8  days  to  tbe  island  of  8kfe ,  wbicb  oontains; 
perhaps,  tbe  grandest  scenery  in  Scotland.  Tbe  island  is  reached  either 
from  Oban  or  from  Inverness  (via  Gairlocb  or  Strome  Ferry  ;  shortest  aea* 
passage).  Those  who  dispense  with  a  visit  to  Aberdeen  may  obtain  a  cir- 
cular ticket  fVom  Edinburgh  (Gla^ow)  for  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Inverness,  Ding- 
wall, Achnasheen,  Loch  Haree,  Gairloch,  Portree  (Skye),  Oban,  Crinan 
Canal,  and  Glasgow  (or  in  the  reverse  direction).  ~  Inveraraif ,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  above  itinerary,  may  be  visited  from  Glasgow  on  a 
circular  tour  of  2-3  days. 

b.  A  Week  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Days 
Edinburgh 1-2 

From  Edinburgh  to  Inversnaid  as  given  in  R.  67 ;  thence  by  steamer 
to  Ardluiy  co&ch  to  Crianlarich^  and  railway  to  LocJteamhead  (one 
long  day  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.) 1 

Coach  to  Comrie^  railway  to  Crieff  and  Perth 1 

Railway  to  Aherfeldy^  coach  to  Kenmore^  steamer  on  Loch  fay  to 

KilUn  Pier\  railway  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1 

[Or  from  Eillin  by  railway  to  Oban^  and  on  the  following  day  by 

steamer  or  ridlway  back  to  Edinbui^h  or  Glasgow     ....         2 

c.  A  Week  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

Olasgow 1 

Railway  to  Greenock,  steamer  through  Lodt  Long  and  Loch  Ooil  to 
Lochffoilhead^  coach  to  JSt,  CatheritU'ti  ferry  to  Jnoeraray^  coach 

to  Tarbet 1-2 

Steamer  to  Inv^'snaid^  and  thence  via  the  Trossaeht^  etc.,  as  in 

R.  67,  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1-2 

The  remaining  days  may  be  filled  up  by  excursions  from  Oban  te 
Staff  a  and  lona  \  from  Glasgow  to  Arran,  Ayr^  or  the  Ciyde  \  from  £diji< 
burgh  \o  Melroeey  Hatothomde^y  etc.)  or  irom Perth  U>  Dunkeld  or  PUlocftrg, 

lY.  Outline  of  Bcottisli  Histoxy. 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland  to  which  a  fixed  date  cam 
be  assigned  is  its  invasion  in  A.D.  78  by  Julius  Agricola^  who  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tay.  Antoninut  Piu*  (ca.  105)  constructed  an  earthen  ram- 
part from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  Severus  (206)  carried  the  Bonaan 
arms  to  the  Moray  Firth ;  but  practically  the  Romans  made  no  permanent 
conquests  beyond  the  Great  Wall  uniting  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  (see 

g.  S83).  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  three 
eltic  races:  Britons,  Plcts,  and  Scots.  The BrOoiu  extended  as  £ir  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  came  partly  under  Roman  infloenee.  The  PitU  (Latin, 
'Pieti',  painted)  or  CruithM  seem  to  have  had  their  original  settlem^ita  in 
the  extreme  N.  of  Scotland  and  Ireland*  The  ScotM^  who  eventually  gave 
their  name .  to  the  whole  country,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  at  first 
in  Argyllshire.  From  an  early  period  they  united  with  the  Picts  in  assaults 
on  the  Romans  and  Romanised  Britons.  The  eonvetfioB  of  these  three 
races  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  begun  before  the  cloee  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  the  three  chief  missionaries  were  St,  JfipUm  (Galloway)  4-dth  cent.),  St. 
Kentigem  or  Mungo  (jp.  487;  6^th  cent.),  and  St,  Cobtmba  (p.  600 1  S'7th  cent.). 

Down  to  the  9th  cent,  the  history  of  the>  Picts,  in  the  K.  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Scots,  in  their  kingdom  of  Dalriada  (Argyllshire),  Is 
somewhat  confusing  and  uncertain.  The  Britons  of  South  Scotland,  the 
kingdom  of  StraUulyde,  separated  by  the  English  from  their  S.  kinsmen 
maintained  their  independence  down  to  the  10th  cent,  (see  p.  168). 

844-880.  Kmneth  MauOpine  unites  the  Picts  and  Sooto  in  one  kingdom, 
at  first  called  AXba/n^  and  afterwards  (1041th  cent.)  ScoOimd,  Contests 
with  the  Bidtons  of  Strathclyde. 

*  943-954..  Malcolm  I.  extends  his  sway  over  Strathclyde  (see  p.  468). 

10U6-1034.    Mdleolm  II.  conquers  Lothian. 

1034-1040.    Duncan^  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  is  killed  by  — 
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able  ruler.    He  falls  in  battle  against  tbe  son  of  Duncan  — 

1006-1093.  Malcolm  III,  Canmore.vf'ho  gives  shelter  to  Edgar  Atbeling 
and  marries  bis  sister  Margaret  (10o8).  Tbe  English  language,  English 
customs,  and  English  colonists  begin  to  gafn  a  footing  in  Scotland. 

1107-1124.  Alexandiv  I.  marries  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England. 

1121-1158.  David  /.,  the  'Scottish  Alfred',  does  much  to  promote  the 
civilisation  of  Scotland.  He  invades  England,  in  support  of  Matilda,  and 
is  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138;   see  p.  417). 

1154-1166.    Malcolm  JV.,  the  Maiden. 

1166-1214.  William  the  Lion  is  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  and  has 
to  acknowledge  his  sopremacy,  but  afterwards  re-establishes  his  independ- 
ence.   Alliance  with  France. 

1214-1249.  Alexander  11,  takes  part  with  the  English  Barons  against 
king  Johu. 

1249-1289.  Alexander  ITl.y  a  wise  and  good  king,  under  whom  Scotland 
enO^ys  peace  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  and  that  of  his  grand- 
daughter and  heiress,  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1290),  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  is  disputed  by  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Edward  I.  of  England 
is  apoealed  to  and  decides  in  favour  of  — 

1292*1297.  John  Baliol^  who,  however,  scarcely  maintains  a  semblance 
of  independence  and  after  a  short  resistance  to  Edward's  pretensions  is 
carried  prisoner  to  London  (1297).  William  Wallace,  the  'Man  of  the 
People*,  rises  against  the  Engli^di,  and  defeats  them  at  Stirling  Bridge, 
but  is  un>^  captured  by  Edward  I.  and  beheaded  (1306). 

1306-1829.  Robert  Bruce,  however,  succeeds  as  patriot-leader  of  the 
Scots,  finally  secures  the  independence  of  Scotland  by  his  victory  at 
Bannockbum  (1314),  and  is  recognised  on  all  hands  as  king. 

1829-1370.  Da9id  II.,-  tbe  weak  son  of  a  great  father,  carries  on  an 
uwueeessful  war  with  England,  is  defeated  at  l^eville'a  Cross  (1346;  p.  421), 
and  is  kept  prisoner  by  Edward  HL  for  11  years. 

1370*1380.  Bobert  II.,  ton  ot  Mariory,  Bmce's  daughter,  ig  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.    Battie  of  0»er&oiirf»  (18^). 

1890-1408.  Robert  111.  also  carries  on  war  with  England.  Defeated 
at  Somildon  BiU  (1402).    His  son  and  successor  -- 

1406-1487.  Jamee  1.,  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  his  way  to 
France  in  1406. and  spends  the  first  18  years  of  his  reign  in  captivity.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  is  appointed  regent.  Defeat  of  Donald.  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
at  Marlaw  (1412).  James  writes  the  'King's  Qubair'  ana  other  poems.  His 
raforms  are  in  advance  of  the  age  and  he  is  assassinated  by  eonspirators 
at  Perth  (see  p.  510). 

1437-1460.  James  II.  stabs  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  dangerous  and  tur- 
bulent subject,  at  Stirling  (1462$  p.  495),  and  strengthens  the  royal  author- 
ity. He  is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  isiege  of  Roxburgh  (p.  466). 

14604486.  Jamee  111.  attempts  to  rule  through  favourites,  who  are 
put  to  death  by  Angus  *Bell  the  Cat^  and  other  conspirators.  A  rebellion 
breaks  out,  and  James  is  defeated  by  his  nobles  at  Sauchiebum  and  slain. 

1488-1613.  James  IV.  marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
is  slain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden. 

1613-1542.  James  F.  marries  Mary  of  Guise.  Represses  the  Border 
Freebooters.  Is  defeated  at  Bolwap  Moee  (1642)  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

1643-1667.  iforf  Btwwt  marries  first  the  Dauphin  of  Franef  (1668), 
then  Bamley  (1666),  and  lastly  Bothwell  (1667).  Defeat  of  the  English  at 
Ancrum  Moor  (1644)  and  of  the  Scots  at  Pinkie  (1647).  Murder  of  Rizeio 
(1666).  R^ormaUon  lu  Scotland  (1560  et  seq.);  John  Knox.  Mary,  while 
imprisoned  in  lochiev^n  Castle,  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  son  (1667). 

1667-1603.  James  VI.  Defeat  at  Langside  (1668)  of  Mary,  who  takes 
refuge  in  England.  Regencies  of  Moray  (1568),  Lennox  (1670),  Mar  (1571), 
and  Morton  (IffTS^.  Raid  of  Rmihpen  (1663).  Queen  Mary  executed  (1687).  Oow- 
rie .  Conspiracy  (1600)  see  p.  611).    James  succeeds  to  the  English  throne. 
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y.  Notes  on  this  €^aolie  Language. 

The  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  akin  to  the  Welsh,  and 
substantially  identidal  with  the  Erse  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
combinations  of  Bilent  consonants  and  other  causes,  it  is  less  easy,  however, 
to  indicate  its  pronunciation  than  that  of  Welsh.  It  may,  howeyer,  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vowels  have  the  Continental,  not  tbe 
English  value  (comp.  p.  xzzi)  {  and  that  the  frequently  occurring  aspiration 
Of  a  consonant  h&s  the  effect  either  of  softening  ft  or  of  effacing  it  altogether 
(thus  bh  =  V,  dA  =  y,/A  mute,  and  ch  guttural).  The  ordinary  tourist  will, 
however,  find  that  English  is  always  understood,  though  the  enterprising 
pedestrian  may  occasionally  stumble  upon  a  Gael  ignorant  of  all  save  hia 
motber-tongue.  The  following  is  a  short  glossary  of  Gaelic  roots  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  the  names  of 'places,  ii&er,  mouth,  confluence  |  ac/^a<f A 
(ach^  aueh)t  a  field;  alty  iiult  (genitive  ui/Q,  a  brook;  an^  a  diminutive 
termination;  ard,  high;  bal,  baile,  a  village  or  place*,  dan j  white;  Ikeag 
(b9ff),  little;  beinn  C6e»;,  a  mountain;  breae  (vrtei,  vraekie),  speckled)  cam, 
canibm,  crooked;  ceann  (kin^  ien)^  head)  elacA,  a.  stone,  clachan  X^iuk.y^ 
a  village;  daL  a  field;  dearff,  red;  duMrdAH),  blaek;  dttn,  ahill-fbrt;  e«u 
(ess)y  waterfall ;  /od,  fada,  long) ^onn  (fynt),  white,  shining;  garhh  (gttrve)^ 
rough,  rugged;  gliUy  gray;  gorm.  blue;  innii  (inch)^  island;  inbhir  (invtr)y 
same  as  dber{  cil  (kil)^  cell,  church,  parish;  eoilU  ^kitUe)^  Wood;  coo/ 
(ipU)y  Binit;  tagt  a  hollow;  l<nn,  Hnne^  a  pool;  maih,  meall^  a  rounded 
hill;  mor  (more)\  great;  mue  (gen.  mute),  a'  soW;'ci/a«A,  guoicA,  a  eup; 
rois,  a  point;  truth,  Mtru,  ttrudn,  running  water;  tultoch  (tillj^  <«<'<y^t  s 
knoll;  tir  (tyfe),  land;  uitge  (esi),  water  (usquebaughf  water  bf  life, 
hence  whUkep), 

63.  From  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

The  ttoveller  may  ehoose  between  three  different  railway -route*  fei 
his  Journey  to  Scotland.  The  fast  trains  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
take  8Vs4U  hrs.  Fares  to  Edinburgh  57s.  6<l.,  82«.  Sd. ;  to  Otasgw  66s.,  Sa«. ; 
reduced  return-fares  in  summer.  Ko  second  elass.  Drawing-room  Oars 
ive  attached  to  the  fast  trains  by  day  and  Sleeping  Gars  (Ss..  extra)  to  th« 
night-expresses.  The  corridor-expresses  in  both  directions  have  Ist  and 
3rd  clasa  DIning-Cars,  in  which  loncheon  (ist  cl.  2«.  M.;  Srd  cl.  2s.),  tea  (9d 
and  6<f.),  and  dinner  (ds.  %d.  huA  2t.  6d.)  may  be  obtoined.  Other  tvalas 
make  special  baits  for  dinner  (see  below)  ;  and  luncheon-baskets  (2«.  6d.' 
St.)  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  chief  stations.  The  opening  of  fhe^^Wtt 
Bridgt  (p.  fiOT)  has  reduced  the  through-Journey  from  London  to  Ab0rd€0t 
(p.  514)  to  121/4  (G.N.B.)  -15  hta.  —  Steamers,  see  p.  471. 

ft.  Yik  Iteioe8ter»  Leedi,  ftnd  Oftrlisld. 

Midland  and  North  Bkitish  Kailwats  (^Waverley  Route')  fromiSI.  Pore- 
cra$  Station  to  (406  M.)  Edinburgh  (Waverley  Station)  in  di/2-10V4  hrs.;  te 
(423  M.)  aiasffow  (St.  Enoch  Station)  in  93/4-10V«  hrs. 

From  London  to  (308  M.)  Carlisle,  s«e  R.  6G.  A  sliort  way 
beyond  Carlisle  the  line  to  Glasgow  (Glaagov)  and  South  Wetterii 
Bailway),  described  in  B.  64,  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Edin- 
burgh trains  follow  the  line  of  the  North  Britith  Co.,  mnning 
through  the  *WaYerley  District'.  From  (317V2  M.)  Longtown  a 
branch-Une  diverges  to  (4V2  M)  Qretna  Orten  (p..  471).  .  To  Uio 
left  lies  Solway  M0S8,  where  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English 
in  1542.  To  the.  right,  near  (320  M.)  Scotch  DyJte,  is  Netherby 
Ball,  the  scene  of  ^Toung  Lochinvar'.  The  train  crosaea  the  Etk 
and  the  Liddel,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  latter,  skirting  the 
Cheviots  (right).     322  M.  Riddinya   is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
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Canobie  and  (7  M.)  Langholm.  At  (329  M.)  Kershope  Foot  we  cross 
the  Ktnhope  Bnm  and  enter  Scotland  (Roxburghshire).  —  332  M. 
Nenoeaitleton ,  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Liddesdcde ,  the  home 
of  *Dandie  Dlnmont*  (comp.  p.  425).  —  340  M.  Riccarton  is  the 
Junction  of  a  line  toReedsmouth  and  Hexham  (see  p.  426).  Farther 
on  Qeft)  rise  the  Maiden  Paps  (1676  ft.). 

353  VsM.  Hawick  C  Tower;  Victoria)^  a  woollen-making  town  with 
19,200  inhah.,  contains  little  to  detain  the  tourist.  About  3  M. 
to  the  S.  W.  is  Branksome  (Branxholme)  Tower,  which  still,  as  in 
the  *Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel*,  belongs  to  the  Buccleuch  family. 

Beyond  Hawick  we  see  to  the  right  ^Ruberslaw  (1390ft.),  a 
finely-shaped  hill  commanding  an  extensive  Tiew.  To  the  right  of 
(358  M.)  Hassendean ,  the  l^ome  of  'Jock  o'  Hazeldean*,  are  the 
picturesquely-wooded  Minto  Crags  (720  ft. ;  •View),  in  the  grounds 
of  Minto  House,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  —  366  M.  SL  Boswells 
is  the  nearest  station  to  (1  M.)  Dryburgk  Abbey  (p.  467) ;  walkers 
may  alight  here,  risit  the  abbey,  and  then  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Melrose. 

Fkom  St.  B08WELL8  TO  Kklso  and  Berwick,  SSVz^o  railway  in  2  hrs. 
(fares  6*.  6<l.,  2».  iid.).  The  line  runs  along  the  8.  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
To  the  right  it  the  Waierloo  Menumenty  on  the  top  of  P^nUlJMugh  (776  ft.); 
to  the  left  is  Smaitholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Scott's  'Eve  of  St.  John\ 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  farm  of  Sandpknowe,  where  Scott,  when  a  child, 
often  visited  his  grandfather.  —  Beyond  (9  H.)  Roxburgh^  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  (7  M.)  Jedburgh  (see  below)^  the  train  crosses  the  Teviot. 

Tloors  Gaatle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  is  seen 
among  the  trees  to  the  left  (yisitors  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  Wed.). 
Near  Floors  are  the  scanty  remains  of  Roxhurgh  Castte. 

llVsM.  Kelao  (CrotiKeyt;  Queen's  Head),  a  prosperous  little  market* 
town  with  4300  inhah.,  1  M.  from  the  station,  is  chiefly  of  interest  for  its 
^Abbey,  a  small  but  fine  ruin  in  the  Korman  and  E.  £.  styles,  founded 
by  David  I.  about  IISO  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1645.  The  Museum 
(open  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  12-8)  contains  objects  of  local  interest.  — 
At  Ednam,  2  M.  to  the  K.E.,  is  an  obelisk  to  Thwnwn,  the  poet,  who 
was  bon  there  in  1700.  —  Beyond  (16  M.)  CarheMi  we  cross  the  border 
and  enter  Ensland. 

22  M.  Ooldatream  (JTewcoitle  Arms)  gives  its  name  to  the  Coldstream 
Gnards,  raised  here  by  Oeneral  Honk  in  1600.  The  station  is  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Tweed,  ii/i  M.  to  the  6.  of  the  town,  whieh  is  in  Scotland. 
About  6  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  field  of  Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  army,  led  by 
James  IV.,  was  defeated  by  the  English  in  1618.  A  branch-line  runs  from  Gold- 
strean  to  Wocler,  Ahwiei,  and  AlnmouA  (p.  424).  —  At  (26V2  H.)  TwUell  we 
cross  the  Till.  The  Korman  keep  (12th  cent.)  of  C^Vs  ^0  Norhwn  appears  in 
the  opening  scene  of  *Marmion\  —  34  H.  Tweedmouth.  —  35Va  M.  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  see  p.  45S6. 

Another  line  runs  from  St.  Boawells  to  (42  M.)  Berwick  (p.  435),  vi& 
(4V«  H.)  BarUUm,  with  the  Rhymer's  Tower  (comp.  p.  466),  (22  H.)  Duns  (Swan), 
and  (81 M.)  Reston  Junction  (p.  468),  where  we  join  the  *Bast  Coaai  Boute\ 

[Jedburgh  (Spread  Eagle f  Royal),  a  picturesque  little  border-town, 
with  a  stormy  past,  lies  on  the  Jed,  and  contains  about  8400  inhabitants. 
''Jedburgh  Abbey  (adm.  Qd.),  founded  by  David  I.  in  1118,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Scotland  Qate-Korman, 
with  subsequent  modifications).  Lord  Campbell  (1779-1861)  is  buried  in 
the  S.  aisle;  and  in  the  K.  transept  is  the  iomb  of  the  eighth  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  G.  F.  Watts.  Queen  Mary  lodged  in  an 
old  house  in  Queen  Street  in  1666,  and  Prince  Charles  Stuart  at  I.Castle- 
gate  (after  Prestonpans)  {  Bums  lived  at  27  Canongate  in  1787,  Sir  David 
Brewster  (1781-1863)  was  bom  in  a  house  (now  the  Victoria  Model-Lodging- 
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house)  in  the  same  street,  and  Scott  visited  Wordsworth  at  6  Abbey  Close 
(1805).  'Jeddart  Justice',  like  Lidford  Law  (p.  135),  is  proverbial  ^  and 
'Jeddart  Staves'  were  long  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  English  Bor- 
derers. —  Excursions  may  be  made  from  Jedburgh  to  (2  M.)  Ferniherst 
Caitle  (16th  cent.),  to  (4  K.)  the  Waterloo  Monument  on  Penielheugh  (conotv. 
p.  465),  and  to  (2  M.)  Dunion  Bill  (1095  ft.-,  'View).] 

The  three  hills,  oi  rather  triple-peaked  hill,  that  have  for 
some  time  been  visible  to  the  left  are  the  EUdoaft  (1385  ft.),  which 
owe  their  present  appearance,  according  to  tradition,  to  th«  agency 
of  the  devil,  working  at  the  bidding  of  the  wizard  Michael  Seott. 

Thonuu  of£reildoun,  or '■Thoma*  the  Rhymer'  (13th  cent.)  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  detained  for  three  years, 
like  Tannhauser  in  the  Venusberg,  in  an  enchanted  land  inside  the  hills. 

,  As  we  approach  Melrose  we  have  (right)  a  view  of  the  abbey. 

ii*  369  M.  Melrofle  i*Abbey,  B.  &  A.  from  3«.  6d.,  B.  2-3«.,  D.  3-5^.; 

^        Oeorge;  King's  ArmSy  B.  %,  Gd.,  B.  Is.  6d. ;  WaverUy  Temperance 

4         Hotely  well  spoken  of,  near  the  station;   Waverley  Hydropathic^ 

1/2  ^'  from  the  station),  a  small  town  with  about  2000  Inhab.,  U 

^        prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed,  The  Town  Cross,  at  the  head  of  the 

>    High  Street,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

J^       *Xelrote  Abbey,  indisputably  the  finest  ruin  In  Scotland,  lies 

vK  7     a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station  (adm.  6d.). 

'  S:  Originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent  by  David  I.,  that  ^sair  sanct 

5  for  the  crown',  the  abbey  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  destroyed 

^  by  Edward  II.  and  rebuilt  by  Bobert  Bruce  (14th  cent.),  and  once 

more  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  century. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  remains  is  the  *C%o<f*,  a  fine  example 
of  late-Gothic  (ca.  145Q),  with  slender  shafts,  richly-carved  capitals,  elab> 
orate  vaulting,  and  large  and  exquisitely -traeeried  windows  (especially 
the  *£.  Window).  The  Transept  crosses  the  choir  near  its  E.  end.  OHT 
the  Jfave  there  are  comparatively  few  remains.  The  beautiful  sculp- 
tures throughout  the  church  were  sadly  defaced  at  the  Reformation.  Cni 
the  K.  side  are  two  Korman  arches.  Alexander  II.  and  the  heart  of  R<>b€rt 
Bruce  are  interred  at  the  E.  end,  near  the  site  of  the  hlgh-alta«.  Tbe 
tomb  of  Michael  Scott  is  pointed  out  in  the  chapel  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
choir  (to  the  B.  of  the  8.  transept),  and  Bir  David  Breweier  (see  p.  466)  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  8.  wait  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  2  M.   above  Melrose,    lies 

^^•Abbotsford,  the  picturesque  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (open  10-5; 

I  adm.  Is.).    The  road  to  it  (carr.  6i.,  coach  is,  6d.)  leads  to  the  W. 

from  Melrose,  passing  the  Waverley  Hydropathic  Establishment  and 

the  village  of  Darntcfc,  with  its  old  'peel'  or  Border  tower. 

In  1811  8cott  bought  the  small  farm  of  Ckartp  Hole,  changing  its  name 
to  Abbotsford,  planting  It  with  trees,  and  beginning  the  large  and  Irreg- 
ularly-built mansion  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1882.  Tlie  rooms 
shown  include  the  great  novelist's  Study,  the  Library^  the  Drawing  Roatn^ 
the  Armoury,  and  the  Entrance  Hall.  They  contain  numerous  personal 
relics  of  Scott  and  also  many  historical  curiosities.  —  The  house  is  now- 
owned  by  the  Son.  Mre.  Maxteell-Bcott,  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Scott. 

Next  in  interest  to  Abbotsford  among  places  near  Melrose  is 
Drybukgh  Abbby,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  interred  in  the  burlal- 
ult  of  his  ancestors  (carr.  there  and  back  direct  8s,  coach  2a.). 
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TIm  pleMftateat  way  to  make  tbia  exeanion  is  to  walk  or  drive  Tift  the 
Eild<m  mis  (p.  480)  and  St.  BowelU  (p.  460;  41/2  M.)  and  return  by  Be- 
mej'ride  (6  M.;  carr.  for  the  roand,  with  one  horse  iOi.  6<l.,  with  two  13-15«.). 
Both  roates  afford  charming  views,  the  most  extensive  being  that  from 
Bmter$ide  Sill.  Bemerslde  has  belonged  to  the  family  of  Haig  for  seven 
eflWturies.  Between  Bemerside  and  Drybuzgh  is  a  huge  and  rude  Statue  of 
WUVam  Wallace.  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  can  easily  be  included  in 
one  day's  excvr^ion  from  Melrose,  even  by  the  pedestrian  (carr.  and  pair 
for  the  day  20-25*.). 

The  picturesque  and  extensive  ruins  of  ^Hrybxagh  Abbey  (adm.  6<I.)    ,_• 
date  from  the  12<'14th  cent,  and  include  parts  of  the  church,   the  chapter    ' . 
house,  the  refectory,  the  cloisters,   and  the  domestic  buildings.    Seott     ! 
(d.  1832)  is  interred  in  St.  Marp's  Aisle,    John  Oibson  Loekhart  (d.  1854), 
Scott^s  son-in-law  and  biographer,  is  also  buried  here. 

After  leaving  Melrose  we  cross  the  Tweed.  —  373  M.  OalaslileU 
(Commercial;  Abbotsford  Arms;  Royal)y  a  busy  town  of  17,250  In- 
hab.,  iB  noted  for  its  tweeds  and  tartans. 

From  Galashiels  a  short  branch  runs  to  (6M.)  Selkirk,  passing  (2V2M.) 
Abbotsford  Ferry,  the  nearest  station  to  (1  M.)  Abbotsford  (see  p.  4d6).  — 
Selkirk  (Cotmfy;  Fleece;  Totm  Arms)  is  another  tweed-making  town  of  6000 
inhab.,  with  statues  of  ^Sfir-  Walter  Scott  and  Mungo  Park  (1771-1805;  see 
below).  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  hence  through  the  lovely 
and  much  besung  valley  of  the  Yarrow  to  (15  M.)  *8t.  Mary^a  Loch.  On 
the  way  we  pass  (2  M.)  Philiphaugh,  where  Leslie  and  the  Covenanters 
defeated  Montrose  in  1046;  Botphill,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bnceleuch 
(visitors  admitted),  and  the  ruined  Newark  Tower  (these  both  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river);  (4  M.)  Fouhhiels^  with  a  ruined  cottage  in  which 
Mungo  Park  (1771-1806)  .was  born;  (9  M.)  Yarrow  Church;  and  (14i/t  M.) 
Dryhope  Tower  (to  the  right),  near  which  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  loch. 
The  usual  goal  of  the  excursion,  Tilhie  Shiels's  /im,  is  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lake,  8  M.  farther  on.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  Bodomo  Hotel  (D.  3s.).  The 
district  in  which  the  loch  lies  is  called  Ettriek  Forest;  and  a  statue  oi  James 
Hogg  (1770-1836),  the  ^Ettriek  Shepherd',  has  been  erected  near  Tibbie 
Shiels's.  —  The  excursion  may  be  continued  through  Moffat  Dale^  passing, 
the  fine  waterfall  called  the  *Grey  Mare's  Tail,  to  (16  M.)  Moffat  (p.  470). 
Coaches  ply  thrice  weekly  from  Selkirk  to  St.  Mary's  Loch  (fare  S<.,  return 
5s.,  driver  1«.),  corresponding  with  the  coaches  to  Moffat  (see  p.  470). 

From  GALAaHxxLs  to  Pksblbs,  ISVs  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  At  (SVs  M.) 
Clovenfords,  above  the  Junction  of  the  ..Oala  and  Tweed,  are  STwmson's 
Vineries,  wnich  provide  the  London  market  with  immense  quantities  of 
grapes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  is  Ashiestiel^  the  house  where  most 
of  'Marmion'  and  the  ^Lay'  was  written.  Beyond  (6  M.)  ThomiUe  we  pass 
the  ruined  Blibank  Tower,  on  the  left.  —  10  M.  Walkerbum.  —  12  M.  Inner- 
leithen (St.  Bofum's;  Traquair  Arms),  a  small  watering-place  with  min- 
eral springs,  a  new  Pump  Boom,  etc.  is  the  original  of  ^8t.  Bonanza  Well\ 
—  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  ia  Tragfttair  House,  supposed  to  be  the  ^Tully- 
yeolan'   of  ^Waverley",  with  a  very  ancient  tower.  —  15  M.  Car^ona. 

I8V3  M.  Feeblea  (Tontine;  Cross  Keys ;  LossocVs  Temperance  Hotel;  *  Hydro- 
paihieEstablisJment,  02s.  6<l.  per  week),  an  ancient  town  with  4700  inhab., 
iwettily  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  old  castle  has  disappeared,  but  the  tow- 
era  of  two  venerable  church^  atill  stand.  Peebles  was  the  native  place  of 
Tjruiiam  (iSOO-eS^  and  Bobert  (1802-71)  Chambers,  whose  name  is  commem- 
orated in   the   Chambers  Institute  (adm.  9d.),    preaented  to  the  town  by 
the  elder  brother.    Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  Queens- 
berry  family  and  dates  from  the  16th  century.    The  Cross  Keys  is  believed         , 
to  be  the  prototype  of  Meg  Doda'a  Gleikum  Inn'  in  ^St.  Bonanza  Well'.  —       / 
About  1 M.  to  the  W.  are  the  ruina  of  Neidpath  Castle,  finely  aituated  on      ^ 
the  Tweed  C*View  from  the  top).    About  8V2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Tweed,  near  the  farm  of  Woodhouse,  ia  the  ^ Black  Dwarfs  Cottage\^ 
Many  other  pleasant    excuraiona  may  be  made  from  Peebles ,  and  the  ■ 
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streams  in  the  ▼icinity  afford  good  fishing.  —  From  Peebles  we  may   go 
on  to  (27  K.)  Edinburgh  by  train  Ti&  Leadburn  and  Eatbank  (see  below). 

The  train  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Qala  Water,  From 
(3791/2  M.)  Stovj  a  coach  (fare  1«.  6(i)  runs  to  (6  M.)  Lauder^ 
where  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  surnamed  ^Bell  the  Gat', 
seized  and  hanged  Cochrane,  faTourite  of  James  111.  (14821.  Beyond 
(390  M.)  Tynehtad,  where  we  reach  the  highest  point  (900  ft.)  of 
this  part  of  the  line,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Crichicn  Castle  (15th 
cent.)  on  the  right  and  Borthwieh  Cattle  (1430;  with  room  occupied 
by  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell)  on  the  left.  —  393  M.  Fushiebridge, 
—  394  M.  Oorehridge.  To  the  left  are  Dalkousie  Castle  and  Cockpen, 
Near  (397  M.)  Dalhousie  is  Ntwhattle  Abbey,  the  fine  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian ;  In  the  grounds  is  the  largest  beech  in  the 
kingdom,  33  ft.  in  girth.  398  M.  Eskbank,  the  station  for  Dalkeith 
(p.  485).   Arthurs  Seat  (p.  480)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left 

403  M.  Portobello  (Brighton ;  Royal ;  Marine  Temperance),  the 
Margate  of  Edinburgh,  with  extensive  sands  and  a  promenade-pier 
(id.;  band  on  Sat.  in  summer).  —  We  here  join  the  East  Coast 
Route  (R.  63b),  skirt  the  base  of  the  CaUon  Hill  (p.  480),  with 
the  castellated  Prison,  and  enter  the  WaverUy  Station  at  — 

406  M.  Edinburgh  (see  R.  66). 

b.  Yik  Torky  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

Qbeat  Nobthekn,  Nokth  Eastsbm,  ahd  Nobth  Bbitisb  Bailwats 
CBast  Coast  Ronte")  from  iang"a  Cross  to  ^98  M.)  Edinburgh  In  8i/s-10  bra.; 
to  (444  M.)  Gkugoto  in  i0-ii*/4  brs.  Twenty  minutes  for  dinner  are  allowed 
at  York  by  the  train  starting  at  10  a.m.  The  afternoon  express  is  a  cor- 
ridor-train with  dining-cars.  Luncheon-baskets,  see  p.  464. 

From  London  to  (3351/2  M.)  Berwick,  see  R.  51.  —  Beyond  Ber- 
wick the  line  skirts  the  coast,  turning  inland  at  (341  M.)  Bum- 
mouth,  a  picturesque  fishing-Tillage,  whence  a  branch-line  diTerges 
to  (3  M.)  Eyemouth  (Cross  Keys),  a  busy  little  flshing-town,  with 
2570  inhabitants.  —  343  M.  Ayton.  347  M.  Seston  (Wheatsheaf) 
is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Duns  and  St.  Boswells  (comp.  p.  465}. 

Near  the  coaat,  S^'i  M .  to  the  K.E.  of  Reaton  (omn.  is,),  is  the  village 
of  Coldiugham  (New  Inn),  with  the  Transition  Norman  mins  of  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  founded  in  1086.  From  Celdingham  we  may  proceed  to  the 
N.  to  (2Vs  >!•)  *8t.  Abb's  Head,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  rising  800  ft. 
above  the  sea.  On  it  are  a  LiglUhouse  and  a  rained  Chwrch.  —  About  S^/s  If . 
farther  up  the  coast  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  *fVM<  (kMU ,  perched  upon  a 
precipitous  cliff  that  has  been  identified  with  the  'Wolfs  Crag'  of  the 
^Bride  of  Lammermoor  .  Walkers  who  hare  come  thus  far  may  go  on  to 
rejoin  the  railway  at  (7  H.)  Coekburnspath  (see  below). 

Beyond  Beston  the  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Eye,  352  M. 
Grants  House,  Beyond  (356 V2  M.)  Cockbumspaih  (Inn)  we  again 
reach  the  sea.  359  V2  ^'  innerwick.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Bioxburtk, 
where  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  (1650). 

363i/2  M.  Dnnbar  (Royal;  George;  Belle  VueJ,  a  seaport  and 
fishing-station,  with  3600  inhab.,  is  visited  as  a  summer-resort 
and  has  good  golf-links.  The  scanty  ruins  of  the  old  Castle,  which 
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plays  a  prominent  r61e  in  Scottish  history,  stand  on  a  crag  imme- 
diately above  the  harbour,  and  command  a  fine  view. 

Beyond  Danbar  we  have  a  good  vlevr  to  ^e  right  of  the  Bass 
Rock  (see  below),  North  Berwick  Law  (see  below),  and  the  Isle  of  May 
(see  below).  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  (370  M.)  East  Linton  is 
Tyninghame  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  surrounded 
by  flnely-wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday. 

375^2  ^>  I>rem  IB  tiie'  jometion  of  tha  short  line  via  Dirleton 
(see  below)  to  (5  M,)  North  Berwick  (^Marine,  R.  &  A.  from  4s., 
D.  As,  6(2. ;  Royal,  at  the  station ;  Private  Hotels  and  Lodgings),  a 
very  favourite  seaside-resort,  rivalling  St  Andrews  (p.  508).  Its 
attractions  include  a  good  sandy  beach,  picturesquely  interspersed 
with  rocks,  admirable  golflng-links,  and  a  neighbourhood  which 
affords  many  pleasant  excursions.  At  the  back  of  the  town  rises 
North  Berwick  Law  (612  ft.),  which  commands  a  delightful  view. 
Off  the  coast  are  several  rocky  islands,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Bass  Rock  (see  below).  In  a  ]&eld  near  the  station  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Cistercian  Monastery  (1216).  North  Berwick  is  within  3/^  hr. 
of  Edinburgh  by  quick  through- trains,  and  excursion-steamers  ply 
to  and  from  Lelth  in  summer. 

Excuniona.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  i0  Dirleton,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  Scottish  villages,  with  a  ruined  Castle  (open  to  visitors  on  Thurs.). 

To  the  E.  (2V2  M.)  is  Canty  Bay  (Hotel),  'the  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  Bass  Bock,  which  lies  IV2M.  from  the  shore  (steam-launch  10«.*, 
fishing-boat  less).  The  ^Base  Book,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  350  ft.,  is  the  haunt  of  myriads  of  solan  geese  and  other 
searbirds.  On  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Castle^  formerly  used  for  the  con- 
finement of  English  prisoners  and  afterwards  of  Covenanters.  The  landing 
is  difHcult  except  in  calm  weather.  <—  On  the  coast,  about  1/3  M.  beyond 
Canty  Bay,  are  the  ruins  of  *Tantallon  Castle  (adm.  free),  a  stronghold 
of  the  Douglases,  the  romantic  situation  and  appearance  of  which  are  most 
accurately  described  in  ^Marmion\  —  Tyninghame  Woods  (see  above)  are 
372  M.  beyond  Tantallon.  —  Excursion-steamers  ply  in  summer  to  (10  M.) 
the  Isii  of  May,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

3791/2  M.  Longniddry  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (41/2  M.) 
Haddington  (George;  Blade  Bull),  a  »mall  town  (3770  inhab.)  on 
the  Tyne,  with  an  important  graln-market. '  The  Knoa:  Institute 
commemorates  the  fact  that  John  Knox  was  bora  in  the  suburb  of 
Giffordgate  in  1605.  Samuel  Smiles  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle  (Jane  Welsh ; 
d.  1866)  were  also  natives  of  Haddington ;  and  the  latter  is  com- 
memorated by  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard. 

Just  before  reaching  (383*/2  M.)  Prestonpans  we  pass,  to  the 
right,  the  field  of  Prestonpans,  where  Prince  Charles  Stuart  defeat- 
ed the  Royalists  in  1745.  The  monument  to  the  left,  close  to  the 
line,  is  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Gardiner,  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
Prestonpans  takes  its  name  from  its  salt-pans,  and  has  given  name 
to  a  light  table-beer.  Prestonpans  is  also  the  station  for  Tranent, 
Ormiston  (with  an  old  cross),  and  the  fishing-village  of  Cockenzie. 
—  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
(1547  ;  to  the  left).    386V2  M,  Inveresk.  —  388V2M.  New  Hailes. 
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New  Hailes  is  the  junction  of  &  abort  line  to  (IVs  H.)  MvMelbargh 
(Musselburgh  Arm»)y  a  small  seaport,  much  frequented  by  Edinburgh 
golfers.  Horse-races  are  held  here  in  autumn.  To  the  W.  of  Musselburgh 
is  the  flshing-viUage  of  Fisherrow^  which  extends  nearly  to  Joppa,  a  suburb 
of  Portobello  (p.  468). 

At  (390  M.)  Portobello  we  join  the  Waverley  Route  (R.  63a). 

393  M.  Edinburgh,  see  R.  65. 

0.   Yik  Crewe  aad  Carliile. 

L.N.W.  AKO  OAI.BDONIAN  Bailwats  C^Mt  CoaSt  Boute*)  to  (400  M .) 
EdinbuTffh  in  8>/t-12V«  hrs.;  to  (401  M.)  Gkugaw  in  8*/«-i2»/4  hr«.  Dinner 
at  Preston  (20  min.)}  in  the  dining-cars  (p.  4t)4)  on  leaving  Preston.  Lun- 
cheon-baskets, see  p.  494. 

From  London  to  (299  M.)  Carlisle,  see  R.  50.  The  train  runs 
towards  the  N.W.  Near  (306  M.)  Floriston  it  crosses  the  Esk  and 
enters  the  *Debatable  Ground'.  View  to  the  left  of  the  Solway 
Firth.   3O8V2  M.  Gretna  Junction  (comp.  p.  471). 

From  Oretna  Junction  to  DumJSries  and  Strcmraer^  see  B.  64. 

We  now  CTO88  iheSark  and  enter  Scotland.  313  M.  Kirkpatrick; 
317  M.  KirtU  Bridge,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  (5V2  M.)  Annan 
(p.  471).  At  KirkeonneU,  2^2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  grave  of  'Helen 
of  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee\  —  320  M.  Seolefeohan  (^Inn,  plain),  a 
small  village  In  a  somewhat  bleak  district ,  taking  Its  name  from 
the  Irish  St.  Fechan  (7th  cent.),  contains  the  birth-house  and  grave 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881).  The  house  (small  fee) ,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  village-street  as  we  come  from  the  station ,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  archway  leading  through  it;  it  contains  several 
interesting  memorials  and  relies  of  Carlyle.  Travellers  by  the 
fast  trains,  who  wish  to  visit  Ecclefechan,  alight  at  Lockerbie 
(see  below). 

About  3  H.  to  the  N.  is  the  hill  of  Bumswark  or  Birrmswark  (920  ft.-, 
view),  with  interesting  Boman  camps  and  British  (?)  forts. 

326  M.  Loekerbie  (King's  Arms;  Blue  Bell),  a  small  town  with 
2500  inhab. ,  is  the  junction  of  a  Une  to  (14  M,)  DumfHes  (p.  472). 

340  M.  Beattoek  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  for  (2  M.) 
Itititttit  ( Annandale  Arms ;  Buecleuch  Arms;  *Hydropmthie ;  Lodg- 
ings), a  small  town  with  2300  inhab.  (doubled  in  the  season),  on 
the  Annan^  and  one  of  the  chief  Inland  watering-places  of  Scotland. 
Omnibuses  ply  daily  (6(2.)  to  the  sulphureous-saline  Wells  (625ft.), 
which  lie  IV4  M.  from  the  town  and  about  BOO  ft  above  it. 

The  Environs  of  Moffat  are  pretty  and  afford  several  pleasant  excur- 
sions, among  the  most  popular  being  those  to  (IH.)  GalUm  Hill,  the 
wooded  height  to  theN.  of  the  town;  Hartfett  Spa,  iy*  M.  to  the  X.B.; 
the  BwirsBeef  Tiib  (which  figures  in'Bedgauntlet*),  6  M.  to  theN.;  Betd 
Oraiff,  a  wooded  glen  with  a  'linn\  or  waterfall,  SVs  M.  to  the  S.E. ;  the 
(IV2  M.)  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (the  Jnnan,  the  Moffat,  and  the  £van)^  and 
Garpoi  Linn,  8  K.  to  the  S.  —  Ck>aches  ply  thrice  weekly  during  tbe 
season  (June-Sept.)  to  (11  H.)  the  *Greg  Mate's  Tail  and  (15  M.)  St  Metrp^* 
Loeh  (comp.  p.  467 ^  fare  Ss.,  return  bs.,  driver  extra). 

Beyond  Beattoek  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (1030  ft.) 
d  begin  to  descend  into  Clydesdale.  At  (35272^0  Elvanfoot  we 
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cioss  the  infant  Clyde.  —  From  (366 V2  M.)  Symington ^  the  best 
station  for  an  ascent  of  Tinto  HUl  (2300  ft.;  view),  a  branch-line 
direrges  to  (3  M.)  Biggar  and  (19  M.)  Peebles  (p.  467). 

At  (373  V2  M.)  Cantaixt  Junction  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rms.)  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  forks,  the  W.  branch  going  on  to  Glasgow,  and  the 
£.  arm  to  Edinburgh.  Those  bound  for  the  Falls  of  Clyde  change 
carriages  here  for  (472  M.)  Lanark  (p.  490). 

The  chief  stations  on  the  Glasgow  line,  which  traverses  an  iron  and 
coal  district,  are  (8V2  M.)  Carluke,  (iSVa  M.)  WUhaw,  (16  M.)  Motherwell 
(Royal),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hamilton  (p.  490)  and  Whiff  let  (for  Airdrie 
and  Ck>atbridge),  and  to(6M.)  Vddingtion  (p.  486).  —  27M.  Qla»g<m  (Cen- 
tral Station),  see  p.  486. 

The  Edinburgh  line  turns  to  the  right  (N.).  375  M.  Carnwath. 
Beyond  (37972  M.)  Auchengray  the  train  skirts  the  N.  slopes  of 
the  PentUind  Hills.  To  the  right,  at  (38372  M.)  Cohbinshaw^  is  the 
large  reservoir  of  the  Union  Canal.  At  (391  M.)  Midcalder  we  join 
the  direct  line  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  \ik  Hclytown  (p.  486). 
Mineral  oil-works  abound  in  this  district.  39572  M.  Currie  Hill. 
Farther  on,  Corstorphine  Hill  (p.  484)  comes  into  sight  on  the 
left,  and  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  480)  on  the  right  39872  M.  Slateford. 
3997^  M.  MercUsion. 

400  M.  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  Station),  see  R.  65. 

d.  By  Sea. 

The  steamers  of  the  London  &  Edinbusoh  Shipping  Company  leave 
the  Hermitage  Wharf,  Wappinff,  every  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  for  Leith  (p.  483); 
those  of  the  Gbnesai.  Stbau  STavigation  Co.  leave  Irongate  and  St.  Kather- 
ine's  Wharf  every  Wed.  and  Sat.  for  Oranion  (p.  484).  Fares  in  each  case 
22$.,  10*.  (food  extra);  duration  of  voyage  about  30-36  hrs. 

There  Is  also  a  service  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  from  the  Carron  and 
London  and  Continental  Wharves  to  Grangemouth  (22<.,  16<.),  for  Olatgoio 
(26«.,  24<.,  lis.  6d.)  and  the  West  of  Scotiand.  The  steamers  sail  up  the 
Forth  and  under  the  Forth  Bridge  (p.  498). 

Steamers  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  leave  St.  Katherine  Dock 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  for  Greenock  and  Olaegow  (30i.,  12#.  6^.), 
via  the  S.  of  England  and  the  Irish  Channel.  The  Frid.  steamers  touch 
at  Southampton  and  Plymouth. 

These  routes  may  be  recommended  to  leisurely  travellers  in 
fine  weather. 


64.  From  Carlisle  to  Bumfries  and  Stranraer. 

106  M.  Railway  in  MVihrs.  (17*.  8d.,  8#.  lOd.).  Through  sleeping- 
cars  run  from  London  (Euston  and  St.  Pancras)  to  Stranraer. 

From  Carlisle  to  (9^2  M.)  Oretna  Junction,  see  p.  470.  Our 
line  here  turns  to  the  left.  IOY2  M.  Oretna  Oreen, .  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  runaway  marriages  of  couples  from  beyond  the  Border, 
the  ceremony  being  generally  performed  by  the  village  blacksmith. 
—  18  M.  Annan  (Buck)  Queensberry),  a  small  town  with  4800  in- 
hab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834). 

A  line  runs  to  the  S.  from  Annan,  across  the  Solteay,  to  join  the 
Carlisle  and  Maryport  Railway  (p.  884).  —  To  Kirtle  Bridge,  see  p.  470. 
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26  M.  Buthwell.  About' 18/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  in  the 
church,  is  a  *Runic  Cross,  the  inscription  on  which  is  said  to  he 
the  earliest  piece  of  ^rritten  English  extant.  It  dates  from  the  7th 
cent.,  and  after  being  broken  la  the  17th  cent.,  was  restored  in  1802. 

38  M.  Dumfries  (King's  Arms;  Queensherry;  Commercial,  with 
*  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  spent  a  night  in  1746 ;  ^Station  ; 
Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)^  the  chief  town  in  S.  W.  JSootland,  with  17,800 
inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  iVifft.  A  conspicuous  building  is  ^etr 
Grey  friars  Church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  Close 
by  lay  the  Greyfriars  Monastery,  in  the  church  of  which  Bruce 
slew  the  Red  Comyn  (1306).  Adjacent  is  the  Burns  Monument, 
erected  in  1882.  Bums*s  house  in  Bank  St.  is  marked  by  an  in- 
scription. The  house  in  which  he  died  (21st  July,  1796)  is  in  Bums 
St.,  a  lane  leading  out  of  St.  Michael  Street,  next  to  the  Industrial 
School,  on  which  are  a  bust  and  inscription.  His  grave  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Micha^Vs  is  covered  by  a  Mausoleum  (adm.  3d.), 
in  a  tasteless  classical  style.  The  Qlole  Inn  (entr.  by  44  High  St"), 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet,  contains  his  chair  and  lines  cut  by 
him  with  a  diamond  on  the  window.  The /5(aiue  of  Bums,  in  Church 
Place,  is  by  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill.  The  old  town-buildings,  with  a  tower 
of  1707,  are  known  as  the  Mid-Steeple.  The  Old  Bridge  (13th  cent.) 
connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Maxwelltown^  in  which  is  the 
Observatory  (adm.,  6d. ;  view),  containing  a  small  museum. 

Environs.    Crossing  the  bridge  to  Maxwelltown,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  following  the  road  to  the  K.,  we  reach  (IVz  U*)  Lia- 
cluden  Abbey,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the 
Nith.    The  Abbey,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  founded  in  the  i9th  cent., 
but  the  present  remains  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  (14-15th  cent.).     The 
walk  may  be  continued  up  the  Cluden  to  (3  M.)  Irongray^  the  churcliyard 
of  which  contains  the  grave  of  Helen  Walker,  the  original  of  ^Jeanie 
Deans*,  marked  by  an  inscription  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     About  i/s  '^' 
farther  on  is   an  interesting  Covenanters*  Monument.  —  On  the  estuary  of 
the  l^ith,  3M.  to  the  8.  of  Dumfries,  is  Olencaple  (Nith;  Shin),  the  *Por- 
tanferry^  of  *Guy  Mannering\  a  small  watering-place,  and  3  M.  fartber, 
on  the  Solway^  is  ^Gaerlaveroek  Castle  (the  ^Ellangowan'  of  'Guy  Manner- 
ing'),  an  ancient  stronghold   of  the  Maxwells  (Earls  of  Kithdale),    dating 
in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  i5th  century.  Caerlaveroek  churebyard, 
2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  castle,  contains  the  grave  of  'Old  Mortality'  (E.  Patei^ 
son).  —  Another  charming  excursion  may  be  taken  to  (7V2  M.)  ^H'e'w  or 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  to  the  W.  of  the  Nith  estuary.   The  Abbey  waa  founded 
in  1275  by  Devorguilla  Balliol,  and  derives  its  name  (douce  coeur)  fronok  tike 
fact  that  she  had  the  heart  of  her  hiiabaad  John  Baliol  faee  p.  28^  buried 
here  in  her  own  tomb.    This  excursion  may  be  combined  with  the  pre- 
ceding by  crossing  the  ferry  (Id.)  from  (2V2  M.)  Woodside  to  Glencaple  (see 
above).    From  Sweetheart  Abbey  walkers  may  go  on  to  (3V2  M.)  tlxe  top 
of  Oriffel  (1856  ft.-,  *View). 

From  Ddmtbiks  to  Glasgow,  93  M.,  railway  in  2-<3'/4  hrs.  (fares  1S«. 
9<2.,  6<.  iOd.}.  —  Soon  after  leaving  Dumfries,  we  have  a  view  of  Mmciiiiem 
Abbey  (see  above)  to  the  left.  On  the  same  side,  34  M.  farther  on,  ia  the 
white  farm-house  of  JSllisland^  where  Bums  wrote  *Tam  0'  Shanter".  — 
141/2  M.  HTMmhiil  (Buccleuch  Arms)  eontains  a  monument  to  Joseph  Thomsim 
(iS58-95),  the  African  explorer,  a  native  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are 
0V2  M.)  Drumlanrig  Coitle  (gardens  and  park  open  on  Tues.  Sl  Frid.>  and 
(3  M.)  Orickhope  Linn.    Near  Moniaive   7  M.  to  the  8.W.,  lies  OraigenpuU4>ck, 
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for  many  years  the  home  of  Thomas  Catlyle,  who  wrote  ^Sartor  Resartus' 
here.  —  SoVs  ^-  Sanquhar  (Queensberry  Arms),  with  a  ruined  castle.  A 
monument  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Cross  to  which  the  'Sanquhar  Decla- 
rations' were  affixed  by  the  Covenanters  Richard  Cameron,  in  1680,  and 
James  Benwick,  in  1685.  37  M.  JTew  Cunmock;  Hy-z  U.  Old  Cumn(»A,  the 
junction  oi  branches  to  Ayr  (p.  491)  on  the  left,  and  Muiriirh  and  Lanark 
(p.  490)  on  the  right.  The  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  over  the  Lugar^ 
celebrated  by  Bums.  44V2  M«  Auchinleciy  with  the  mansion  of  the  Bos- 
well  family.  —  49  M.  Hanchline  (Loudoun  Armt)^  where  Bui>n8  married 
JeiA  Armour,  is  the  junction  of  another  line  to  Ayr.  Bums  spent  several 
of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life  at  Hauchline  and  at  the  farm  of 
Mossffiely  iVs  M.  to  the  N.,  and  wrote  here  many  of  his  best-known  poems. 
The  'Braes  of  Ballochmyle'  are  IVs  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Hauchline. 

66V2  H.  Kilmarneok  (George),  a  busy  manufacturing  town  of  28,d00 
inhab.,  possesses  an  elaborate  monument  to  Burns  (a£n.  2d.),  with  a 
museum  of  relics,  including  MSS.  of  several  of  the  poet^s  best-known 
poems  and  all  the  editions  of  his  works  hitherto  published.  The  first 
edition  of  Burns's  poems  issued  from  the  press  at  Kilmarnock  in  1786. 
Branch-lines  diverge  here  to  Troon  (p.  491)  and  Irvine  (p.  491).  —  The  rest  of 
the  route  to  Glasgow  calls  for  no  comment.  The  expresses  run  by  Barrhead, 
the  fllow  trains  by  I>alr».  ->  92  H.  Glasgow  (St.  £no^'e  Station),  see  p.  486. 

Beyond  DumfrieB  the  Sfxanraet  line  crosses  the  Nith,  and,  enter* 
ing  the  Stewaitry  of  Kirkcudbright,  runs  towards  the  S.  —  47 V2  M. 
Dalbeattie  (Maxwell  Arms),  a  pleasant  little  town  (3160  iuhab.), 
with  large  granite -quarries  and  works.  —  53  M.  Castle  Douglas 
(Douglas  Arms) ,  the  chief  town  of  Oalloway ,  with  2870  inhab., 
lies  on  the  N.  side  of  Carlingwark  Loch,  Excursions  may  be  made 
to  (2V2  M.)  Threave  Castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  Black  Douglas,  on 
an  island  in  the  Dee;  to  (8  M.)  Auchencaim  (omn.  four  times 
.weekly;  is.),  etc. 

A  branch-line  runs  S.  to  (10  M.)  Kirkcudbright,  pron.  Kircoohry  (Selkirk 
Arms;  Royal),  a  clean  little  town  (2500  inhab.),  at  the  head  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee.  About  Vs  H.  to  the  S.  is  St.  Mary^e  Isle  (no  adm.),  now  a 
peninsula,  with  a  heronry.  About  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  ^Dvndrennau  Abbey, 
founded  about  1142  (key  at  a  cottage  near  the  inn).  A  coach  (is.  6«f.)  plies 
twice  daily  from  Kirkcudbright  to  (SVa  M.)  OaUhouse  0/  Fleet  (Hurray 
Arms),  a  prettily-situated  little  town,  whence  another  coach  goes  on  to 
(12  H.)  Creetoton  (see  below),  passing  near  the  monument  of  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford (c.  1600-1861),  Anteot/i  Church,  of  which  he  was  minister,  and  Car- 
doness  Caslle.  —  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  to  Dromore,  see  below. 


From  (6972  M.)  Parton,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Ken,  an  omnibus 
(is.  6<i.)  runs  to  (9  M.)  Dairy,  a  favourite  angling -resort.  — 
62  M.  New  Oalloway;  the  town  lies  5  M.  to  the  N.  (omn.  thrice  a 
day;  going  on  twice  daily  to  Dairy,  and  once  to  Carsphairn).  From 
(72  M.)  Dromore,  an  omnibus  runs  twice  daily  to  (6  M.)  Gatehouse 
of  Fleet  (see  above) ;  77  M.  Creetown,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Wigtown 
Bay.  —  82V2  M.  Newtown  Stewart  (Galloway  Arms ;  Grapes), 
with  2300  inhah.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Cree ,  is  a  convenient 
centre  for  excursions  to  (13  M.)  *Loeh  Trool,  etc. 

Faeu  Nbwtowm  Stbwabt  to  Whitbobn,  19  H.,  branch-line  in 
55  minutes.  •—  7  M.  Wigtown  (Galloway  Arms)  is  a  small  town  (1500 
inhab.)  on  the  £.  bank  of  Wigtown  Ba^.  On  a  commanding  site  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  the  Martyrs''  Memorial,  commemorating  Margaret 
MaeLaehlan  (aged  63)  and  Margaret  Wilson  (a  girl  of  18),  two  Oovenanters 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  «pn  the  beach  and  drowned  by  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Solway  in  1685.    They  are  burled  in  the  parish-churchyard.  —  From 
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(11  M.)  WhauphiU  an  omnibua  plies  twice  daily  to  (IV4  ^r.)  Pwrt  WiUiam^ 
on  Luce  Bay  (to  Olenluce,  see  below).  15  M.  MilHale  ia  the  junction  for 
(1  M.)  Garliestfwn  (inns).  —  19  M.  Whithorn  (Qrape*)  possesses  a  ruined 
Priory  Churchy  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  earliest  Christian  church 
in  Scotland,  built  by  St.  Ninian  (366482).  At  IsU  of  Whtthom,  8S/4  M.  to 
the  S.  (omnibus  daily;  fare.6d.),  is  another  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Kinian. 

Near  (96  M.)  Olenluce  are  the  remains  of  Luce  Abbey  (12-1 3th 
cent.).  View  across  LueeBay  to  the  Mull  ofOaUoway»  Farther 
on,  the  direct  line  from  Stranraer  to  Ayr  and  Glasgow  diverges  to 
the  right.  IO2V2  M.  CastU  Kennedy,  with  Loch  Inch  Cmtle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy.  The 
•Grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy  (open  on  Wed.  &  Sat.)  are  remarkable 
for  their  variety  of  coniferous  trees  and  their  *Dutch  Garden', 

106 M.  Btt9jun,et( George;  King' 8 Arms) j  a  thriving  little  seaport 
(6200  inhah.),  at  the  head  of  Loch  ttyan,  the  steamers  from  which 
afford  the  shortest  sea-passage  to  Ireland  (to  Lame,  2hr8.).  Pleasant 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  Rhinns  of  OaUoway,  the  peninsnla 
on  which  Stranraer  lies.  The  railway  goes  on  to  (7  M.)  Poripatrick 
(Downshire  Arms). — From  Stranraer  to  (?trvan,  Ayr,  sJkdQlasgow, 
see  p.  491. 

65.  Edinburgh. 

Bailway  BUtiona.  1.  Wcnertey  Station  (91-  E,  4),  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  near  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.,  for  trains  to  London  (vii  JfaecasUe 
and  York,  or  via  CarlitU  and  Leeds),  to  Okugow,  and  to  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Scotland;  also  for  the  Suburban  Lino  (see  below).  —  2.  Caledonian  Station 
(PI.  C.  4),  at  the  W.  end  of  Princes  Street,  for  trains  to  London  via  Carlisle 
and  Cretoe^  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  to  Olasgoto  and  Oretnock,  and  to 
the  S.  and  8.W.  of  Scotland.  —  8.  Haymarket  Station  (PI.  A,  6),  a  second 
station  of  the  N.6.B.,  where  almost  all  the  trains  to  and  from  the  W. 
stop.  —  All  the  principal  hotels  are  within  the  is.  cab-fare  from  the 
Waverley  and  Caledonian  Stations.  —  The  Suburban  Railway  runs  from 
the  Waverley  Station  to  Abbeyhill,  PiershUl,  Portobello,  Duddingston  A 
CraigmUlary  Newington,  Blackford  Hill,  Morningtids  Road,  Craigloekhwrt^ 
Oorgie,  Haymarket,  and  (13  M.)  Waverley. 

Hotels.  The  best- situated  are  those  in  Princes  Street,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Waverley  Station:  —  •Rotal  (PI.  a;  D,  8),  No.  58;  •Balmoral  (PI.  b; 
D,  4),  Ko.  91 ;  'Palacb  (PI.  g ;  C.  4),  No.  117a,  at  the  eomer  of  GasUe  Street ; 
*Glabbndon  (PI.  h;  D,  4).  No.  104;  Alexandra  (No.  124),  Central  (No.  121), 
between  Charlotte  St.  and  Castle  St. ;  Windsor  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  No.  1(X):  Coohtt 
Hotel,  Lothian  Road;  Rutland  (PI.  m;  0,  4),  adjoining  the  Caledonian 
Station,  second-class.  Charges  at  most  of  these:  R.  A  A.  from  4«.,  B.  2«. 
6d.-Ss.,  D.  4<.-5«.  6d.  —  Those  in  Princes  Street  to  the  E.  of  tue  Waverley 
Station  are  somewhat  cheaper :  lELor al  British  (PI.  v ;  E,  8),  22  Princes 
St.,  commercial;  Douglas,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Andrew's  St.;  Waterloo 
(PL  k;  £,  3),  24  Waterloo  Place.  —  The  following  are  first-class  Priwaie 
Hotels  Cpens\  10-12«.) :  Bedford,  S3  Princes  St.  (PL  D,  4)^  Rozbusqhs  (PL 
n;  C,  4),  88  Charlotte  Sq.,  quiet;  Veitch  (PL  p;  C,  8),  127  George  St.; 
Maitland,  Maitland  St.,  quiet;  Orosvbnor  House,  22  Grosvenor  St.  (from 
7  s.).  —  Commercial  HoUls:  Imperial  (PL  1;  £,  4),  Market  St.,  near  the 
Waverley  Sution ;  Hanover  (PL  x ;  D,  8),  10  Hanover  St. ;  Gbosor  (PL  n  { 
D,  8),  21  George  St. ;  Milne  (PL  w;  E,  8),  146  Leith  St.,  R.  ft  A.  8«.,  B.  2«.; 
Ship  (PL  yj  E,  8),  7  East  Register  St.;  John's  (PL  z;  E,  4),807  High  St.; 
these  last  unpretending,  R.  ft  A.  2«.  6d.  —  Temperaince  SoteU:  *Old  Wavbb- 
LBT  (PL  qj  B,  8),  43  Princes  St. ;  Cockburn  (PL  r ;  E,  4),  elose  to  the  Waver- 
ley Station,  commercial ;  New  Wavbblet  (PL  s ;  E,  8),  Darlivo's  Rbqbbz 
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(PI.  t*,  E,  3) ,  both  in  Waterloo  PL ;  B.  A  A.  at  these  from  Qj.  Qd.  —  Braid 
Hills  Hotel,  s/i  M.  beyond  Morningside  Koad  Station  (p.  484),  new.  — 
Craiqlockhabt  Htdeopatbic  Establishment,  21/2  M.  to  the  8.  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh, terms  Si.  Sd.  per  day,  &U.  M.  per  week. 

Bestaurantt.  Boyal  Britith^  19-22  Princes  St. ;  Mitropole,  23  Hanover  St.  *, 
"LUtUjohn^  31  Leith  St. ;  £totr,  37  George  St.-,  DaUh,  3  St.  Andrew  St. ;  Hun- 
ter A  Olover  (tnrtle-soup ;  good  wines),  Qrant^  Nos.  3^6  Korth  St.  Andrew 
St.  (these  last  Ave  also  eonf eetioners) ;  Tht  Co/*,  129  Princes  St.,  *  Edinburgh 
Gafi^  70  Princes  St.  (no  alcoholic  liquors  at  the  latter);  Bpiert  ds  Pond.,  at  the 
Waverley  Station ;  Rutherford^  6  Leith  St.  (for  gentlemen  only) ;  also  at  many 
others  of  the  above-named  hotels.  —  Beer  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  these. 
^Edinburgh  Ale*.,  now  little  drunk,  is  sweet  and  heavy.  Lager  Beer  may 
be  obtained  at  2>a^«ft's,  the  Bodega  (see  below),  etc.  Wine  is  generally 
dear:  good  at  the  bar  of  the  Bodega  Co.,  7  South  St.  Andrew  St. 

Gonfectionert.  "lAttlejohn^  Blairj.  Hunter  d:  Olover^  Orant,  see  above; 
•Mdctiej  106  Princes  St.;  •Aitchiton.,  77(iueen  St.;  ItVitie,  24  Qneensferry 
St ;  Ritchie^  24  Princes  St.  (shortbread  and  other  Scottish  cakes  at  all  these; 
ices  in  summer).  '* Ferguson  (^Edinburgh  Rock'  and  other  sweetmeats),  Mel- 
bourne Place,  at  the  comer  of  High  St.  (PI.  E,  4). 

Bath*.  Turkish  Baihs.,  90  Princes  St.  (2s.  6d.);  Corporation  Baths,  with 
a  swimming-basin ,  in  Infirmary  St.  (PL  F,  4) ;  Baths  at  12  Nicolson  Sq 
(PL  F,  6;  to  the  S.).    Bait-water  Baths  at  Trinity  (p.  484). 

Theatres.  Lyceum  (PL  G,  6),  Grindlay  St.;  Royal  (PL  E,  3),  Leith 
Walk.  —  Husic  Halls.  Operetta  House,  Chambers  St. ;  Empire  PtOace  (PL 
E,  6),  l^icolson  St. 

Cabs.  For  1-2  pers,  VsM.  M,  (minimum  fare  from  railway  -  station, 
1«.),  IV2  U.  1<.,  each  addit.  Vs  H.  U.\  luggage  above  100 lbs.  6d.  extra. 
By  time :  2s.  per  hr. ;  drives  in  the  environs  3s.  per  hr.  Double  fares 
at  night  (12  to  7).    Fare  and  a  half  on  Sun.,  if  ordered  at  an  office. 

Tramways  (now  being  cabled;  to  be  complete  in  1898).  The  central 
point  is  the  Register  House  (PL  E,  3),  whence  lines  radiate  to  Leith 
(p.  48$,  Portdbello  (p.  468),  Newington  (PL  F,  6),  Colinton  Road,  Morningside 
(PL  C,  6),  Colthridge,  etc.  (fares  1^.).  —  A  circular  line,  starting  from  the 
Register  House,  runs  round  the  S.  half  of  the  city  via  the  North  and  South 
Bridges,  Newington^  Morningside,  the  Lothian  Road,  and  Princes  St.  (fare  for 
the  round  6d.;  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  cars).  —  Cable 
Tramways  run  from  the  Mound  to  Inverleith  Row  (fares  i-2d.;  with  coiw- 
necting  omnibuses  to  Oranton,  Trinity,  and  Newhaven)  and  from  Frederick 
Street  to  Stockbridge  (PL  B,  C,  2)  and  Comely  Bank. 

Omnibuses  and  Coaches,  starting  from  or  near  the  Register  House, 
run  to  Cramond,  Forth  Bridge,  and  Queens/erry,  Liberton,  Dalkeith,  Roslin, 
etc.;  and  from  Coltbridge  (tramway-terminus,  see  above)  to  Corstorphine. 

City  Guides,  with  badges,  Qd.  per  hr.,  3-0«.  per  day  (unnecessary). 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PL  E,  3),  at  the  £.  end  of  Princes  St. 

Steamers.  From  Leith.  To  London,  see  p.  471 ;  2-3  times  daily  to  Aber- 
dour;  daily  in  summer  to  Stirling;  4-6  times  weekly  in  summer  to  Aberdeen 
(fares  7s.,  4s.);  thrice  weekly  to  Dundee;  twice  weekly  to  Antwerp  (2;.)i 
Cromarty  (15«.),  Hamburg  (dOs.),  Inverness  (10«.),  Kirkwall  (22s.),  Lerwick 
(26*.),  Newcastle  (Is.),  Rotterdam  (2L),  Thurso  (18».),  and  Wick  (13«.);  once 
weekly  to  Amsterdam  {21.),  Bergen  {kl.  7s.  6d.),  Bremerl^aven  (2i.  10<.)» 
ChHstiansand  (il.  13s.),  Copenhagen  (31.  3s.),  Stettin,  Sunderland  (7s.),  and 
Hull  (10s.);  etc.  Also  excursion-steamers  in  summer  to  North  Berwick,  the 
Bass  Rock,  the  Isle  of  May,  Elie,  etc.  •—  From  Granton.  To  L&ndon,  see 
p.  471;  to  Bttmlistond  (comp.  p.  507)  several  times  a  day;  Copenhagen  {^.), 
the  Faroe  Isles  (8L,  return  5<.)  and  Iceland  {bl.,  return  Si.)  once  a  month. 

Vaited  States  Oonsnl,  R.  J.  MacBride,  Esq.,  8  York  Buildings. 

Priaeipal  Attractions.  Princes  Street;  Scott  Monument;  Castle;  Lawn- 
market,  High  St,^  and  Canongate;  Holyrood;  National  Gallery;  Gallon  Hill 
(view);  St.  ales'" s;  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cathedral;  Museum  of  Science  <£*  Art-, 
the  Q^teen's  Drive.  These  points  may  all  be  visited  in  one  long  day  (9-10  hrs.), 
but  those  who  wish  to  see  Edinburgh  to  advantage  must  devote  at  least 
2-3  days  to  the  town  itself  and  4-5  days  to  its  environs. 
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Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tically beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  is  finely  situated  on  a  series  of 
ridges,  separated  by  ravines,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  (5-6  M.  wide),  of  which  charming  views  are  obtained  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Perhaps  no  fairer  or  more  harmonious 
combination  of  art  and  nature  is  to  be  found  among  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  even  the  buildings  of  little  or  no  beauty  in  them- 
selves generally  blend  happily  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
population,  excluding  Leith,  is  about  261,000.  Edinburgh  is  the 
seat  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland,  and 
is  renowned  for  its  excellent  university  and  schools.  It  is  also  a 
great  centre  of  the  printing,  publishing,  bookselling,  brewing,  and 
distiillng  trades,  but  has  few  important  manufactures.  The  stranger 
is  advised  to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  the  *Modern  Athens*  by 
obtaining  a  general  view  of  it  from  the  Castle  (best),  the  top  of 
the  Scott  Monument,  the  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  480). 

History.  The  authentic  history  of  Edinburgh  begins  about  617,  when 
Edwin^  King  of  Northumhria,  established  a  fortress  on  the  castle-rock, 
round  which  sprang  up  the  settlement  of  *Edwin'8  Burgh\  In  the  10th 
cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Scots  (Celts),  whose  name 
for  it,  ^Dunedin'  (i.e.,  hill  of  Edwin),  did  not  permanently  dispossess  the 
Saxon  form.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  castle,  which  was  a  frequents  object  of  contention  between  the  Scots 
and  the  English;  and  it  was  not  till  1437  that  Edinburgh  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  in  place  of  Perth.  The  city  then  increased  steadily  in 
size  and  importance,  but  the  work  of  ages  was  undone  by  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English  in  1544,  when  the  castle,  however,  made  a 
successful  resistance.  The  subsequent  history  of  Edinburgh  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  among  the  salient  points 
may  be  named  the  scenes  accompanying  the  struggle  between  Queen  Mary 
and  the  Reformers  (1556  et  seq.) ;  the  defence  of  the  castle  by  Eirkaldy  of 
Grange  and  its  capture  by  the  English  in  1573;  the  capture  of  the  caatle 
by  Cromwell  in  1650;  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  after  the  Re- 
storation (1660);  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  London  in  1707; 
the  Porteous  Riot  in  1736 ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1745. 

At  the  close  of  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Edin- 
burgh was  the  residence  of  a  literary  circle  of  great  brilliancy,  some  idea 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mention  of  David  Hume  (d.  1T76),  Adam 
amUh  (d.  1790),  Robertson,  the  historian  (d.  1798),  Playfair  (d.  1819),  Bmiy 
Maekentit  (d.  1831),  Boberi  Bum*  (d.  1796),  Duf^ald  SfMtmvt  (d.  1828),  Seoit, 
Wilson^  LocJthart^  Brougham,  Jeffrey^  Cockbum,  and  ChalfMrt.  The  ^Sdinbiurgli 
Review'  was  established  by  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  in  18U8. 

Edinburgh  consists  of  the  picturesque  Old  Town,  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Walter  Scott,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
16th  cent,  after  a  great  Are,  and  of  the  Nbw  Town,  to  the  N., 
which  dates  its  beginnings  from  1768.  The  former,  once  the  seat 
of  the  fashionable  world,  but  now  resigned  to  the  poorer  classes,  is 
full  of  interesting  old  houses,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  immense  height  (10-12  stories).  The  nucleus  of  the  New 
Town ,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  massive  style  of  building, 
consists  of  the  three  parallel  thoroughfares:  •Pbinces  Stbebt  (Pi. 
C,  D,  4,  E,  3),  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Europe  (with  pleasant 
^ardensj  open  to  the  public);   Qeorge  Street  (PI.  C,  D,  3);   and 
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Queen  Street  (Fl.  C,  D,  3).  —  Numerous  modern  suburbts  have  also 
sprung  up,  particulftrly  to  the  S.  of  the  Old  Town. 

In  East  Prineei  Street  Gardens,  near  the  Warerley  Station ,  J 
rises  the  magnificent  *Soott  Monument  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  in  1840  ' 
from  the  design  of  Kemp,  and  enclosing  a  marble  statue  of  Scott 
(d.  1832)  by  SUeU.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (adm.  2rf.>  To  the  E. 
of  the  Scott  Monument  is  a  statue  of  Livingstone  (d.  1873),  the 
African  traveller;  to  the  W,  are  statues  of  Adam  Black ,  a  pro- 
minent citizen ,  and  John  Wilson  ('Christopher  North*;  d.  1854). 
Between  the  East  and  West  Princes  Street  Gardens  rises  the  Mound 
(PI.  D,  4),  a  huge  embankment  connecting  the  New  Town  with 
the  Old,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  two  handsome  buildings  in  a 
classical  style:  the  Boyal  Inttitution  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  National 
Gallery  (PI.  D,  4).  The  former  contains  a  Statue  Gallery,  with  a 
collection  of  casts  (Thurs.  &  Frld.,  10-4,  6d.;  other  days,  free).  The 
National  Gallery  (Mon.,  Tues.,  &  Wed.,  10-5,  and  Sat,  10-5  and 
7-9,  free;  Thurs.  and  Frid.,  lO'^d,  6(2.)  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  British  Schools,  some  wax 
models  by  Michael  Angelo,  fine  examples  of  Gainsborough  and  Rem" 
brandi,  and  water-colours  by  Williams  and  others  (catalogue  6(i.). 
The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  is  held  here  in  spring 
(15th  Feb.  to  15th  May;  adm.  1«.).  —  At  the  corner  of  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens  next  the  Mound  is  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  poet 
Allan  Ramsay  (d.  1758),  whose  house  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
new  'University  Hall'  buildings  on  the  Castle  Hill,  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  statue  and  overlooking  the  gardens. 

On  the  S.  side  of  tbe  valley  occupied  by  the  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  rises  the  •Castle  (PI.  D,  4;  430  ft.),  the  ancient  seat  of  + 
the  Scottish  kings,  grandly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock, 
sloping  gradually  to  Holyrood  on  the  E.  but  descending  almost 
perpendicularly  on  the  other  three  sides.  From  Princes  St.  we 
ascend  the  Mound  (to  the  left  the  Bank  of  Scotland ,  p.  478)  and 
follow  the  first  street  to  the  right,  between  the  Free  Church  College 
and  Princes  Street  Gardens.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  we  again 
turn  to  the  right  and  cross  the  Esplanade  to  the  castle-gate  (adm. 
free;  interior  10*4  or  11-3). 

We  enter  by  a  drawhridge,  crossing  the  old  moat  and  passing  under 
a  portenlUs,  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  highest  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure, where  stand  the  Crcwm  JRoom,  containing  the  Scottish  Re^lia;  Queen 
Mawp^s  Boom,  in  which  James  I.  of  England  was  bom  in  1^;  the  Old 
Parliament  Ball  (recently  restored),  with  a  maseum  and  armoury;  and 
St.  Margarefs  Chapel,  the  oldest  building  in  Edinburgh  (ca.  1100).  In  front 
of  the  chapel  is  *Mon$  M%g\  a  huge  cannon,  resemhling  the  ^DuUe  Griethe' 
at  Ghent,  formerly  beliered  to  hare  been  east  at  Hons  in  Belgium,  but 
now  ascribed  to  natire  skill  (1455).  The  other  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Argyll  Tower,  once  a  state-prison,  are  not  shown.  A  magni- 
ficent *yiew  of  the  city  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  Highland  hills 
in  the  background,  is  obtained  firom  the  Bomb  Battery  and  other  points. 
A  time-gun  is  fired  daily  from  the  Half-Moon  Battery,  at  1  p.m.,  by  elec- 
trical communication  with  the  Observatory  on  Galton  Hill.  —  History, 
see  p.  476.  '' 
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We  now  follow  the  series  of  quaint  old  streets  (Castle  HiU, 
Lawnmarket,  High  Streetf  and  Canongaie),  which  descend  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  (I74  M.)  Holyrood  and  give  some 
idea  of  Old  Edinburgh,  though  many  of  the  most  picturesque 
houses  have  lately  been  remoyed.  The  risitor  should  inspect  one 
of  the  characteristic,  narrow  closes,  or  wynds,  which  diverge  on 
either  side  (especially  on  the  N.).  To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
Esplanade,  stands  the  Assembly  Hall  (Fl.  D,  4),  where  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  takes  place  in  May.  The  Free 
Church  Assembly  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Bank 
Street,  to  the  left,  descends  past  the  Bank  of  Scotland  (PI.  £,  4), 
a  handsome  Renaissance  building,  to  Princes  St.  To  the  right  is  Mel- 
houme  PlacCj  containing  the  Sheriff  Court  Buildinffs,  and  continued 
by  George  IV,  Bridge,  spanning  the  Cowgate  (p.  481)  and  leading 
to  the  S.  quarters.  In  George  lY.  Bridge  is  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
new  Free  Library  (100,000  vols.),  which  rises  from  the  Cowgate. 

A  little  farther  on  rises  *8t.  Gilee't  Church  (PI.  £,  4),  the  ex- 
terior of  which  has  suffered  from  an  unskilful  restoration  in  1829, 
while  the  interior  is  now  of  great  interest.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  exterior  is  the  Lantern  Tower  (160  ft. ;  14th  cent.),  au  imi- 
tation of  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Newcastle  (p.  422). 

St.  Oilea^s,  the  oldest  parish-church  in  Edinburgh,  now  usually  styled 
^Cathedr&r,  was  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier 
edifice.  In  1885,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  present  Gothic  church  was  built  in  1886-i<l€0.  At  the  Reformation 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  defaced  and  robbed  of  its  artistic  adorn- 
ments; after  which  it  was  divided  by  partitions  into  four  separate 
churches.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1871-83,  when,  at  the  instance 
and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  William  Chambers  (d.  1883),  the  well-known 
publisher,  the  interior  was  carefully  restored  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  Interior  (open,  10^.  adm.  3d.;  on  Hon.,  free),  196  ft.  in  length, 
presents  an  imposing  thougli  somewhat  cold  and  bare  appearance.  The 
characteristic  Scottish  barrel-vaulting  should  be  noticed.  The  stained-glaaa 
windows  are  modern.  On  entering  by  the  handsome  new  W.  Dowrwfxif^ 
we  see  to  the  left,  enclosed  by  an  iron  screen,  the  Albany  Aisle^  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Boberill.,  in  1402,  in  expiation  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay.  This  chapel  and  the  adjoining 
Chapel  of  St.  Eloi  have  modem  mosaic  floors.  Opposite,  to  the  S.,  ia  the 
Moray  Aisle^  containing  a  handsome  altar  and  a  modem  monument  to  the 
Regent  Moray  (assassinated  in  1670;  p.  485);  the  metal  plate  Is  from  the 
original  tomb.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  font,  after  Thorvald- 
sen.  From  the  pillars  of  the  nave  hang  the  old  flags  of  Scottish  regi- 
ments. —  The  Transept^  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  contains  four  massive 
Norman  piers,  which  support  the  tower,  and  may  perhaps  date  from  the 
original  edifice  of  1130.  —  The  Chancel  containa  a  tasteful  modem  pulpit 
and  the  royal  pew  (in  carved  oak).  The  last  pillar  to  the  left,  with  the 
arms  of  James  II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Cleves,  is  called  the  ^JEte^'s  Piiimr*, 
In  the  small  adjoining  chapel  lies  Walter  Chepman  (d.  ISB!^.  ^*  ^^^  Bcottisb 
printer.  The  Preeton  Aisle^  to  the  S.  of  the  choir,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Perp.  style  (15th  cent.).  The  Crypto  below  the  8.  transept,  contains  the  re- 
mains of  the  Marquii  of  Mmtrote  (d.  1661)  and  the  RegetU  Moray  (see  abo^e). 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  re-establish  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Chureh, 

St.  Giles's  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  (1684), 

and  it  was  here  that  Jenny  Geddea  threw  her  stool  at  Dean  Haniia.    Both 

the  dean   and   his  assailant  are  commemorated  by  brass  tablets  in  tlie 

hurch.  [The  stool  is  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities, p.  189  J 
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The  Solenm  League  and  Coyepaiit  waa  aigned  here  in  1648.  John  Knox  often 
preached  in  St.  Giles's.  —  The  small  shops  or  hooths,  which  were  erected 
between  the  hnttresses  about  1660,  were  called  Kraimet,  and  the  wares 
sold  in  them  Kraimery  (comp.  German  KrSmeref). 

Outside  the  church,  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  shaft  of  the  old  City 
Cross,  restored  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885,  and 
mounted  on  a  new  pedestal.  —  To  the  N,"W.  is  a  figure  of  a  heart  ^ 
in  the  payement,  marking  the  site  of  the  Old  Tolbooth,  or  city 
prison,  known  as  the  'Heart  of  Midlothian*.  Close  by  is  a  Statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Buceleuch  (d.  1884). 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Gileses  is  Parliament  Square,  an  open  space, 
formerly  the  churchyard,  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  II. 
Adjacent  is  a  stone  inscribed  ^I.  K.  1572',  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  John  Knox.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (entr.  in  the  W. 
comer)  stands  the  eitensiye  Parliament  House  (PI.  £,  4),  formerly 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  (open  daily,  10-4). 

We  first  enter  the  *Great  Hall,  where  numerous  *  Advocates*  in  wig 
and  gown,  ^Writers  to  the  Signet%  and  solicitors  may  be  seen  in  conference 
with  their  clients.  The  hall,  which  has  a  fine  oaken  roof,  contains  statues 
and  paintings  of  celebrated  Scottish  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  large 
^Stained  Gkut  Window,  executed  at  Hunich  from  a  design  by  Kaulbach, 
represents  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  in  1537. 

At  the  8.  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  Corridor,  extending  900  ft.  towards 
the  £.,  from  which  the  different  Courts  are  entered.  The  door  opposite  ^ 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  leads  to  a  staircase  descending  to  the  Advocates* 
Library,  the  largest  library  in  Scotland,  containing  upwards  of  800,000  toIs., 
numerous  valuable  HSS.,  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  MS.  of 
*Waverley%  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Bible  (Fust  and  Gutenberg),  the 
Confession  of  Faith  signed  by  James  VI.  in  1690,  etc.  (keeper,  Mr,  Jama 
Clark;  10-4,  Sat.  10*1).  On  the  upper  floor,  in  the  N.W.  angle,  is  the 
Siffn^  Library  (adm.  by  order  from  a  member),  with  66,000  vols.,  belong- 
ing to  the  ^Writers  to  the  Signet'  (».«.  solicitors,  originally  clerks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  prepared  writs  passing  under  the  King^s  signet). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Bcetland  consists  of  two  Courts  of  Appeal, 
eaeh  with  3>4  judges,  forming  the  ^Inner  House%  and  five  Courts  of  first 
instance,  with  one  judge  eaeh,  forming  the  ^Outer  House\  There  are  in 
all  IB  judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  presiding  over  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  respectively 
of  the  Inner  House.  The  Civil  Courts  sit  daily,  104,  except  Mon. ;  the  Crim- 
inal Court  for  serious  offences  on  Hon.  only.  The  legal  vacations  last 
from  20th  Mar.  to  12th  May,  from  20th  July  to  16th  Oct.,  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas. 

In  the  High  St.,  at  the  corner  of  the  busy  South  Bridge  Street, 
rises  the  Tron  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  so  called  from  the  old  Tron',  or 
town  weighing-machine.     A  little  farther  on,  beyond  the  street 
known  as  the  'Bridges'  (p.  481),  to  the  left,  is  John  Knox's  House  4^ 
(PI.  F,  4),  where  the  famous  preacher  lived  from  1560  to  1572,  re-  [ 
cognisable  by  its  projecting  front  (daily,  10-4,  adm.  6rf.).  — We  now  \ 
enter  the  Canongate,  passing  Moray  House  (now  a  training-college ; 
PI.  F,  4)  on  the  right,  and  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  (comp.  above; 
1591),  with  its  clock,  on  the  left.   In  the  churchyard  of  Canongate 
Church  (PI.  F,  4)  lie  Adam  Smith  fd.  1790),  Dugald  Stewart  (d. 
1828),  and  Robert  Fergusson  (d.  1790;  headstone  erected  by  Burns). 
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At  the  foot  of  the  Ganongate  lies  ^Holyrood  Fftlaoe  (PI.  G,  3), 
the  former  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1670-79  (open  11-6,  in  winter  11-4;  adm.  6<i., 
free  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.). 

The  rooms  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  «re  still  preserved,   and  contain 

])E  some  relics  of  that  ill-fated  princess.    In  the  vestibule  of  the  audlence- 

*chamber  a  stain  on  the  floor  used  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  blood  of  Riz- 

zio.    The  Picture  Gallery  ootisists  of  a  long  series  of  imaginary  portraits 

of  Scottish  kings,  remarkable  for  their  strong  family-likeneas. 

The  palace  occupies  the  site  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  founded  in  1128  by 
David  I.  on  the  spot  where  he  was  saved  from  an  infiiriated  stag  hy 
the  interposition  of  a  mlraeulous  cross.  The  only  relics  of  this  e4^fice 
consist  of  the  E.E.  ruined  church,  now  called  *  Holyrood  Chapel.  The  abbey- 
precincts  were  formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  its 
privileges  were  maintained  in  the  case  of  debtors  down  to  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1880^ 
\  To  the  S.E.  of  Holyrood  Palace  extends  the  treeless  Queenks 
Park  (PI.  H,  3,  etc.))  at  the  foot  of  Arthnr't  Beat  (822  ft.  •  PL  H,  6), 
-which  may  he  ascended  thence  in  3/4-I  hr.  The  paih  passes  the 
ruins  of  St,  Antony's  Chapel  (PI.  H,  4).  In  fine  weather  the  top 
commands  an  admirable  surrey  of  the  city,  the  Firth,  the  Highland 
Mts.  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  S.W. 

A  pleasant  road,  named  the  ^Cinesn's  Drive,  enciseles  Arthur's  Seat 
(3  M.),  affording  a  series  of  ehaaging  views.    Proceeding  to  the  E.   ' 


Holyrood,  we  pass  in  succession  0/t  M.)  St.  J^argwefe  Loeh,  with  Si,  Aw- 
tony't  Chapel  (see  above)  above  it,  and  (IV4  M.)  Dunscgapie  Lack.  A  little 
beyond  the  latter  we  have  a  ^Yiew  to  the  left,  below  us,  of  Duddingatom 
and  Duddinfftton  Loeh;  to  the  B.  are  the  sea»  the  Bau  Rock  (p.  486),  and 
the  conical  Jforth  Berwick  Law  (p.  469);  to  the  8.  the  Pwtland  Hille  (p.  484). 

The  Salisbury  Cragt  (PI.  O,  4,  6),  the  curious  detached  ridge  on  the 
W.  side  of  Arthur's  Seat,  afford  a  good  view  of  Edinburgh.  Near  their 
base  lies  Dumbiedykes  (PI.  F,  6),  the  home  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Holyrood  we  may  leave  the  Queen's  Parte  by 
the  8.  gate,  1  M.  beyond  Duddingston,  and  {iroceed  to  (V*  H.)  the  suburb 
of  Newington  (beyond  PI.  F,  G,  6),  whence  we  may  return  to  Princes  8t. 
by  tramway,  by  the  suburoan  railway  (p.  474),  or  on  foot  through  the 
Meadows  (p.  481)  and  across  Otorge  IV.  Bridge  (p.  478).  Those  who  take 
the  train  may  alight  at  Blackford  Hilt  (p.  484). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Scott  Monument  (comp.  p.  477), 
we  pass  on  the  right,  helow  the  level  of  the  street,  the  large  Wav- 
erley  Market  (PI.  E,  3),  the  roof  of  which  forms  a  promenade.  At 
(3  min.)  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.  is  the  Register  House  (PI.  E,  3), 
(containing  the  Scottish  archives.  In  front  of  it  is  a  Stalue  of  Wel- 
lington, by  Steell  (1852;  *the  Iron  Duke,  in  hronze,  by  Steell*). 
Opposite  stands  the  Post  Office,  an  imposing  Renaissance  edifice, 
completed  in  1865.  Waterloo  Place,  with  a  viaduct  crossing  the 
^  street  below,  leads  hence  to  the  E.,  past  the  Old  CaUon  Burial 
Ground  (with  the  Martyrs^  Monument,  a  memorial  of  the  Scots  who 
fell  in  the  American  CIyII  "War,  the  tomb  of  David  Hume,  d.  1T76, 
and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Monument^  etc.),  to  (4  min.)  the  handsome 
castellated  Prison  (PL  F,  3).  The  steps  opposite  ascend  to  the 
Calton  Hill  (365  ft. ;  Pl.  E,  3). 

To  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  is  a  monument  to  the  philosopher 
Jhtgald  Stewart  (A.  182^.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rises  the  IfeUon  Momm- 
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mml  (lOQ  ft.;  adm.  8<f.$  *View  from  the  top);  a  ball  falls  here  at  1  p.m., 
when  the  time-gun  is  fired  from  the  castle.  Adjoining  this  tower  is  the  un- 
finished NaHonal  Monument^  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Galton  Hill,  near  the  PriBon,  is  the 
High  Sehool  (PL  F,  3),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style. 
[Opposite  is  a  footpath  descending  direct  to  Holyrood.  ]  Farther  on, 
to  the  light,  are  Bwtns^s  Monument  (adm.  2(2.),  with  a  statue  of  the 
poet  (d.  1796),  and  the  New  Calton  BuHal  Oround  (PI.  G,  3). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Register  House  (p.  480),  the  North  Bridge  (PL 
£i  3,  4),  300  yds.  long  and  60  ft.  Mgh,  crosses  the  hollow  between 
the  old  and  new  towns,  now  occupied  by  the  railway ;  the  view  of 
the  dty  from  the  bridge  at  night,  after  the  lamps  are  lit,  is  very 
striking.  The  North  Bridge  ends  at  the  High  St.  (comp.  p.  480), 
beyond  which  It  Is  continued  by  the  South  Bridge  (Pi.  £,  I),  crossing 
the  quaint  but  uninviting  Cowgate,  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
town.  To  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  Is  the  TTniversity  (PI.  E,  5), 
a  building  dating  from  1789-1827,  with  a  dome  added  in  1887. 

The  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  James  VI.  in  1582.  and  in 
1886  it  numbered  41  professors,  90  lecturers,  and  26  examiners,  besides  up- 
wards of  50  assistants,  and  3900  students.  The  medical  faculty  (ea.  1600  stud- 
ents) has  long  been  renowned,  and  a  handsome  new  *Hedical  School  (PI. 
£,  Sjjin  a  striking  Renaissance  style,  was  opened  in  1884,  a  little  to  the 
W.  The  Vhivertitf  Library  (open  daily  104,  in  summer  10.8;  adm.  6<l.,  for 
a  party  1«.)  contains  160,000  volumes.  •—  To  the  B.  of  the  Kedical  School 
are  the  Mtuic  Clats  Boom,  the  Studontt^  Union,  and  the  McEwan  Hall 
(for  graduation  ceremonials,  etc.). 

Behind  the  University,  entered  from  Ohambers  St.,  is  the  large  *Hii- 
•eom  of  Beienoe  and  Art  (PL  E,  5),  founded  in  1861,  and  oontaining  valu- 
able and  extensive  collections  of  natural  history,  industrial  art,  and  tech- 
nology (open  on  Hon.,  Tues.,  A  Thurs.,  104,  6d.;  Wed.  104,  and  Frid. 
&  Sat.,  Km  a  6-10,  free).  —  Opposite  the  Museum  is  the  Heriot-Watt  CoU 
lege.  ~  Chambers  St.  occupies  the  site  of  the  College  Wynd,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  1T71  (tablet  on  No.  8). 

Lothian  Street^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Uniyersity,  leads  west- 
ward to  the  Vnivertity  New  Buildings  in  Teylot  Bow,  and  to 
Lauriston  Place  (PI.  B,  £,  5),  with  the  magnificent  new  Infirmary 
(PI.  E,  6),  consisting  of  seyeral  detached  buildings  In  the  Scottish 
baronial  style.  It  cost  350-400, 000^.,  and  accommodates  nearly 
8000  patients  yearly.  To  the  right  Is  *Herlot'B  Hospital  (PI.  D,  £,  5), 
founded  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  fatherless  boys  by 
Oeorge  Heriot  (d.  1624),  goldsmith  and  banker  to  James  YI.  (see 
'Fortunes  of  Nigel*).  The  handsome  bulldingi  long  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  was  designed  by  Wm.  Aytoun  (adm.  12-3,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sat  &  Sun. ;  tickets  from  the  Treasurer,  20  York  Place). 

Among  other  similar  schools  are  Gillette's  Institution  (PI.  C,  6), 
(Hlmore  Place:  StevarCt  Colleffe^  Queensferry  Road  (PI.  A, 8) ;  Donaldson's 
HospiUii  {^.  483);  and  the  Merchant  Company's  Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Meadow  Walk  (PI.  E,  6,  6)  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Mbadows 
(PI.  D,£,6),  an  extensive  recreation-ground,  adjoined  on  the  S.W.  by 
BrunUfUld  Links,  another  public  park.  — At  No.  25  Geobob  Square 
(PL  E,  5, 6)  took  place  tlie  only  interview  between  Scott  and  Burns. 

We  may  now  return  to  High  St.  and  Princes  St.  by  George  lY. 
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Bridge  (p.  478),  at  the  beginniag  of  which,  ta  tUe  left,  is  old  Orey- 
friars'  Church  (PI.  E,  5),  in  the  graveyard  of  which  the  'Solemn 
League  and  Covenant*  was  signed  in  1638. 

Among  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard  are  those  of  Oeorge  Buchanan 
(d.  1G62),  Oeorge  fferiot  (d.  1634),  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (d.  1691;  the  'Muidy 
Hackei^e*  of  the  Covenanters),  Allan  Rameaif  (d.  1768),  and  RoberUon 
(d.  1783),  the  historian  of  Charles  V.  The  1200  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig  (1679;  p.  490)  were  confined  here,  and  suffered  great  privations. 

On  regaining  Princes  St.,  we  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  W. 
part  of  the  town.  Among  the  handsome  huildings  to  the  right  are 
several  hotels  and  club-houses.  To  the  left,  in  West  Prinees  Street 
Gardens  (PI.  0,  D,4;  band  twice  a  week  in  summer),  which  occupy 
the  place  of  the  old  Nor'  Loch,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  James 
Y,  Simpson  (d.  1870),  the  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  chloro- 
form. At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  same  side,  is  St.  John*B 
Episcopal  Church  (PI.  0,  4),  adjoining  which  is  an  Zona  cross  to  tlie 
memory  of  Dean  Ramsay  (d.  1876).  In  the  hollow  behind  St.  John's 
is  St  Cuihberfs  or  the  West  Church  (PI.  0,  4;  rebuilt  1892-94), 
the  graveyard  of  which  contains  the  last  resting^^place  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey  (d.  1859).  —  Opposite  St.  John's  is  the  handsome  new 
Princes  St,  Station  of  the  Caledonian  Ry.  Co.  (p.  474). 

From  this  point  Queensferry  Street  leads  to  the  right  to  (6  min.) 
the  *Dean  Bridge  (Pl.B,  3;  106  ft.  high),  which  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leith  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  pass 
Trinity  Church  and  several  handsome  terraces  and  follow  the  Queens- 
ferry  Road,  which  soon  bends  to  the  left.  To  the  right  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  imposing  pile  of  Fettes 
College,  a  high-class  school  for  hoys ,  in  the  foreground.  About 
300  yds.  farther  on,  a  lane  diverges  on  the  left  to  the  (S  min.)  N.£. 
entrance  of  the  *Dean  Cemetery  (PI.  A,  3),  containing  the  graves 
of  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  "Wilson,  Alison,  and  other  eminent  Scotsmen. 
Passing  through  the  cemetery,  we  leave  it  by  the  S.  gate,  beyond 
which  we  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  return  hy  the  old  Queens- 
ferry  Road  to  (8  min.)  Queensferry  St.  (see  above). 

MelvUle  Street,  the  second  cross-street  on  the  rightj  leads  from 
Queensferry  St.  to  (6  min.)  *fit,  Kary's  Cathedral  (P1.B,4),  a  fine 
E.E.  edifice,  260  ft.  long,  generally  considered  the  master-piece 
of  Sir  0,  O.  Scott.  It  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  erected  in  1874-79  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  110,0001.  The 
*Interior  (services  at  11  and  5)  is  specially  imposing  and  challenges 
comparison  with  some  of  the  older  cathedrals.  The  Central  Spire 
(295  ft.  high)  seems  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
building,  but  may  lose  this  appearance  when  the  W.  Towers  are 
erected.  The  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fashioniahle  West 
End  District,  a  handsome  and  suhstantially-bullt  quarter..    . 

About  V^  M.  ta  the  W.  of  this  point  ia  *I>onald«on'a  Htspital  (adm. 
on  Tnes.  £Frid.,  34),  erected  aAd  endowed  for  the  maintenance  a&d  ed«* 
cation  of  800  children,  one-third  of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb,  by  AUaeander 
Dcnaldtim  (d.  1830),  a  printer,  who  left  a00/)00<.  for  this  pnrposa. 
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From  Qneensferry  St.  (seep.  482)  a  passage  leads  to  the  E.,  past 
the  somewhat  heavy  Chwr^  ofSt,  George  (PI.  0, 4),  into  Oha»lottb 
Squabb,  which  is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  *8tatue  of  Prince 
AlbeH  (d.  1861),  by  Steell.  From  Charlotte  Square  we  follow  (to 
the  E.)  the  wide  and  handsome  Gbobgb  Stbbbt,  soon  crossing 
(3  mln.)  Castle  Street  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  at  No.  39  in  which  (between 
George  St.  and  Queen  St.,  E.  side)  Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  from  1800 
to  1826.  At  the  interseotion  of  the  streets  rises  a  statue  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  (d.  1847),  by  Steell'.  Farther  on  in  George  St.  are  statues 
of  Pitt  and  George  IV,  (by  Chantrey),  the  Union  and  Commercial 
Banks  and  the  Hhisie  JBaU  (on  the  right),  and  8t  Andrew's  Church 
PI.  D,  3;  on  the  left).  The  street  ends  at  St.  Andrew's  Squabe 
"^1.  E,  3),  with  a  group  of  Alexander  and  Bucephaltis  (by  Steell),  the 
Melville  Monument^  and  several  handsome  Banfts,  whence  we  return 
tiirough  St.  Andrew's  St.  to  Princes  St. 

At  the  £.  end  of  Queen  Street  (PI.  D,  3)  is  the  Scottish  Na-- 
tional^Portrait  Gallery,  opened  in  1888. 

Tb'e  gallery  (adm.  10-4;  Thurs.  &  Frid.  6d.,  other  daya  free)  now  con- 
tains abont  150  portraits,  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  a  statue 
oi  Robert  Burns  by  Flaxman,  engraved  prints  of  Scottish  historical  characters, 
and  French  engravings  of  the  17-18th  cent,  (from  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wataon),  and  a  series  of  drawings  of  Old  Edinburgh  by  James 
Drtunmond.  —  The  bnil^ng,  which  cost  60,000;.,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Findlay.  It  now  also  contains  the  National  Museitm  of  Antiquities 
(adm.  104)  Thurs.  A  Frid.  6d.;  closed  on  Mon.i  other  dajs  free).  The 
museum  includes  good  prehistoric  collections,  and  also  numerous  historic 
relics,  including  John  Enox*s  pulpit;  Jenny  Geddes^s  ^tool  (p.  478),  the 
sea-chestof  Alexander  Selkirk  (the  original  of  ^Robinson  Crusoe^),  and  copies 
of  the  ITational  League  and  Covenant. 

In  Inverleiih  Bow^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  reached  from 
Princes  St.  via  Hanover  St.,  Dundas  St.,  and  Pitt  St.  (cable-tramway), 
lies  the  (1 V2  M.)  *Botanie  Garden  (PI.  0, 1 ;  open  daily,  incl.  Sun.), 
with  a  large  palm-house.  Adjacent  is  the  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  1).  Ad- 
mirable* View  of  Edinburgh.  Not  far  off  is  the  Warriston  Cemetery 
(beyond  PI.  D,  1) ,  where  Sir  James  Simpson  (p.  482)  is  burled. 
About  1/2  M^  to  the  W.  is  Fettes  College  (p.  482).  Between  Fettes 
College  and  the  Arboretum  lies  the  IwoerleHh  Park,  By  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  end  of  Inyerleith  Bow ,  and  then  to  the  right,  we 
reach  (IVs  ^>  ^^^^  the  Botanic  Garden)  Qranton  (see  p.  484). 

Among  other  points  of  Interest  in  Edinburgh  are  tilie  CfrasMmarM 
(PI.  I>,  G),  .the  scene  of  the  Porteous  Riots  in  1786;  the  0bamoe  Oemktjbbt, 
to  the  8.,  with  the  graves  of  Dr.  Ghalmers  (d.  1847),  Z>r.  Quthrie  (d.  1878), 
and  Mvgh  Miller  (d.  1866)^  and  Merehiston  Castle^  to  the  8.W.,  the  birth- 
place  of  Ifapier  (d.  1617),  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  now  a  boys*  school. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Edinburgh,  but  now  connected  with  it 
by  continuous  lines  of  street,  lies  its  harbour  Leith  (beyond  Pi.  F, 
G,  1),  a  bustling  seaport  with  68,000  inhab.  and  extensive  Docks, 
Its  two  *Piers,  each  ^/^  M.  long,  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  enlivened  with  shipping  and  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Fife 
(ferry  between  the  pier-heads  id,}.  The  Trinity  House,  erected 
in  1816  on  the  site  of  an  older  building,  contains  some  models  of 
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ships,  a  large  ^Painting,  by  David  Seott^  of  Yasco  da  Gama  rounding 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an  old  portzait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soots.  —  Steamers  from  Leith,  see  p.  475. 

About  11/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leith  (tramway  ▼!&  Junction  Road) 
is  the  qnaint  fishing-Tillage  of  Newhayen  (Peacock  Inriy  flsh^dinner 
%,  6(2.),  inhabited  by  a  flsher-folk  of  ScandinaTian  origin,  who 
rarely  marry  ont  of  their  own  circle  and  haye  preserred  most  of  their 
ancient  customs.  The  costume  of  the  'fish- wives'  is  yery  picturesque. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  Newhaven  is  Trinity,  a  colony  of  yillas, 
with  a  Chain  Pier^  which  is  a  faTOurite  resort  of  swimmers  (adm. 
Id,,  towel  id.y  Trinity  is  contiguous  to  Oranton,  a  modem  seaport, 
with  three  magnificent  Pter«,  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Bucclench 
at  a  cost  of  160,0001.  (fine  *View  from  the  E.  pier).  The  traffic 
herOf  however,  is.  very  inferior  to  that  of  Leith.  Steamers,  see 
p.  475.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  firom  Granton  to  the  W.  by 
a  rough  road  skirting  the  coast;  at  the  (172  M.)  point  where  the 
road  ceases  we  may  turn  to  the  left  and  return  to  (4M.)  Edinburgh. 
Leith ,  Newhaven ,  Trinity ,  and  Granton  are  all  connected  with 
Edinburgh  by  railway,  tramway,  or  omnibus. 

Ezoarsiona  from  Edinburgh. 

1.  On  a  hill  iVs  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  suburb  of  Kewlngton  (p.  480)  stand 
the  ruins  of  Oraigfmillar  Castle,  built  in  1437,  a  favourite  residence  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (key  at  Ihe  Craigmillar  Dairy;  small  fee).  The  caatle 
is  most  easily  reached  from  Duddingtton  Station  on  the  Suburban  Railway. 

2.  About  3  H.  to  the  W.  of  Edinburgh  lies  GoTstozphiae  (station, 
p.  484),  reached  by  the  street  passing  Haymarket  Stat.  (p.  4t4)  and  Donald- 
son's Hospital  (p.  481 ;  eoach,  see  p.  475).  At  the  beginning  of  the  village  we 
may  turn  to  the  right  and  cross  *Corttorphine  Sill  (476  ft.;  views  of  the 
Forth  and  the  Highland  hills)  to  (2  M.)  the  Qaeentferry  Road  (p.  182), 
whence  we  return  vi&  the  (3  M.)  Dean  Bridge  (p.  4^)  to  Edinburgh.  — 
Walkers  should  diverge  from  the  road,  to  the  right,  about  Vi  H.  above 
Gorstorphine,  and  follow  a  footpath  leading  to  (18  min.)  the  view-point 
^'^Rett  and  be  Thank/ul\  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Firth.  We  then  descend  (views)  to  0  min.)  a  carriage-road,  which 
we  follow  to  the  right  to  (2  M.)  the  W.  end  of  Princes  St.  (or,  a  pleasanter 
route,  we  follow  the  road  to  the  left  for  a  short  way  and  ttien  turn  to  the 
right,  2V«  M.). 

3.  Blackford  Hill  (station  on  the  Suburban  Railway),  adjoining  the  eity 
on  the  S.,  to  the  W.  of  Xewington,  is  now  apublic  park.  The  summit  (600ft.), 
the  ^View  from  which  is  described  in  a  well-known  passage  ot  *Xarmion\ 
is  occupied  by  the  conspicuous  RoycU  Nationdl  Oheervaiorf,  (Comp.  p.  480.) 
The  Braid  Hills  (700  ft.),  a  little  farther  on,  are  also  public  and  have  a 
golf-course  (nearest  station,  Momingeide  Road^  p.  474 ;  Hotel,  p.  475). 

4.  The  Pentland  Hills,  which  extend  to  the  6.  W.  of  Edinbutgh, 
afford  numerous  pleasant  rambles.  The  highest  summits  are  Seatd  Lam 
(1898  ft.)  and  Camethy  (1890  ft.),  two  good  points  of  view  (see  Map).  The 
most  convenient  way  tO  reach  the  Pentlands  is  to  take  the  train  (Cale- 
donian Stat.)  to  (SVz  H.)  Colinton^  (6  M.)  CurrU,  or  (772  H.)  Balemo  (eomp. 
Hap) ;  or  they  may  be  approached  on  foot  or  by  carriage  through  Morning 
iede  (pp.  474,  475)  and  over  the  Braid  Hills  (see  above).  B.  L.  Stevenson 
(1850-^4)  lived  for  some  time  at  Stcantton. 

6.  Fbom  Edinburgh  to  Hawthobndbh  and  Boslin  (1  day).  Train 
from  Waverley  SUtion  (p.  474)  to  (11  X.)  Sawihomden  in  Vs  hr.— *Baw- 
thomden  (open  daily  in  summer,  10-6;  adm.  Is.),  charmingly  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  JTorth  Eek,  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Drummond  (1665-1649), 
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who  wM  viaited  bere  by  Ben  Jonson  in  1618.  Tbe  tree  under  wbich  they 
first  met  is  pointed  ont.  From  the  house  we  walk  through  a  romantic 
wooded  glen  to  (*U  br.)  Rotlin  CaitU  (adm.  6<}.)i  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  6t.  Claire,  celebrated  in  Scott's  ^Bosabelle\  an  outside  view  of  which 
may  suffice.  Close  by  is  *Boelin  Ohapel  (adm.  1<. ;  Sun.  only  at  the 
services  at  noon  and  6  p.m.),  founded  in  14|6  as  the  choir  of  a  collegiate 
church  (which  was  never  finished),  and  remarkable  for  its  profuse  decor- 
ation, the  style  of  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  Spanish.  The  *'i¥en- 
tict  FilUu'  owes  its  name  to  a  legend  not  unknown  elsewhere.  Kear  the 
ehapel  is  the  Royt^l  BoUl  (luncheon  2t.  6d.-3«.).  -—  We  may  now  return  to 
Edinburgh  by  coach  (7  H. ;  fare  !<.),  generally  starting  about  S^  or  4  p.m., 
or  by  train  firom  RotMn  Station.  Those  who  prefer  to  make  the  round  in 
the  reverse  direction  may  leave  Edinburgh  by  the  coach  starting  for  Bos- 
lin  at  10  a.  m.  The  railway  oompany  issues  circular  tickets  (fares  2t.  3d., 
ii.  9d.),  which  are  available  for  the  stations  at  Boslin,  Hawthomden^ 
Rosgifniee,  BotsUn  (kutU,  and  J^olttm,  One  of  the  coaches  also  makes  a 
circular  tour  (2s.  6d.). 

6.  Prom  Edinbubqh  to  Dalkbith  (6H. ;  coach  or  railway,  comp.  p.  46S). 
The  small  town  of  Dalteith  (6060  inhab.)  is  uninteresting.  To  the  K.  is 
^Dalkeith  Palace ,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buedeuch,  containing  a  valu- 
able collection  of  portraits  and  other  paintings.  The  house  and  *Park  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  A  Sat.  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  —  Newhattle 
Abheff  (p.  468)  is  1 M.  to  the  S. 

7.  Fbom  Edinbukoh  to  Qusbhsfkbkt  .  9V»  M.,  railway  from  Waver- 
ley  Station  (to  Dalmeny)  in  18-33  min.  (fares  1«.  7<f.,  S^M-) ;  coach  (see 
p.  475;  fare  1«. ;  on  Sun.,  return  Ss.),  —  South  Queensferry  ( (2««enj/€rry 
^rmsJL  with  1100  inhab.,  the  starting-point  of  the  gigantic  Forfh  Bridge 
(p.  607),  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Margaret,  consort  of  Kalcolm  Can- 
more  (see  p.  516).  —  About  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  iaHopetoun  Mowe,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  with  a  fine  park  CViews),  open  to  the  public.  The 
village  of  Daltnmp,  lyi  M.  to  the  £.  of  Queensferry,  possesses  an  ancient 
Norman  church.  It  is  adjoined  by  *J>almeny  Park  (open),  belonging  to  the 
E&rl  of  Bosebery,  with  Dahnenp  Souse  and  Bambougle  Castle^  the  latter 
incorporating  ancient  remains  (station,  see  below). 

Among  other  points  easily  reached  from  Edinburgh  in  one  day  are 
Uaroae  and  Dryburgh  (comp.  pp.  466,  4ff7);  Burntieland  and  Aherdow  (p.  508) ; 
the  Trossache  (see  B.  67);  North  Berwick  (p.  469);  Linlithgow  (p.  485);  Dun- 
fermHue  (p.  616) ;  BtirUng  (p.  496);  Lanark  and  the  Folk  of  Clyde  (p.  490). 

66.   From  Edinburgh  to  Olasgow. 

a.  North  British  Railway, 

47  M.  Railway  from  Waverley  Station  in  1  hr.  10  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares 
6«.  6<l.,  2s.  6<f. ;  return-fares  7s.  6d.,  4s.,  Sat.  to  Mon.  returns,  single  fare). 

After  leaving  Haymarket  (p.  474)  the  train  passes  (372^^0  ^^^^ 
9iorphine  (p.  484)  and  (5  M.)  Oogar.  8  M.  Ratho,  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  Kirkliston  and  Dalmeny  (see  above).  —  12  M.  Winehburgh^  the 
junction  of  a  new  line  to  the  Forth  Bridge  for  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  —  1472^.  PhUipstown, 

171/2  M.  IdnUthgow  (Star  ^  Garter),  an  old  town  with  4160 
inhab.,  was  long  a  faTonrite  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The 
•Palaijb  (adm.  10-6;  fee),  visible  from  the  railway  (to  the  right), 
dates  in  Its  present  form  from  the  14-17th  centuries.  Queen  Mary 
was  bom  here  In  1642,  and  the  Regent  Moray,  "who  was  shot  In  the 
streets  of  the  town,  died  here  In  1670.  St.  MUhaeVa  Church,  ad- 
joining the  Palace,  founded  by  David  I.  (12th  cent.),  is  a  large  edifice 
of  various  periods,  fifom  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  A  branch-line 
runs  hence  to  Borrowttounne$8  (pron.  Bo'ness),  on  the  Forth. 
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22  M.  Polmont  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Stirling  (p.  495). 
—  26V2  M.  Falkirk  (Bed  Lion),  a  bn?y  town  of  17,300  inhah., 
with  iron-woiks  and  coal-pits.  ^FaCkirk  Trytti  are  large  cattle- 
fairs.  Wallace  was  defeated  by  Edward  I.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk 
In  1298,  and  Prince  Charles  Stuart  defeated  the  English  here  in 
1746. — 41  M.  Lenzie  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Coatbridge  (p.  471) 
and  to  KirMntiUoch  and  AberfoyU  (comp.  p.  496).  Beyond  (46V2  M.) 
Cowlairs  we  descend  a  steep  gradient  through  a  long  tunnel  and 
enter  the  (47  M.)  Q%ie€n  Street  Station  of  Glasgow  (see  below). 

b.  Caledonian  Railway. 
46  M.  Railway  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares,  «ee  p.  486). 
This  line  passes  through  a  busy  iron-working  district,  the  lights 
of  which  are  imposing  at  night.  Among  the  chief  stations  are  : 
10  M.  Midealder  (from  which  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Highland 
hills  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day) ;  16  M.  West  Colder^  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  paraffin  oil  industry;  33  M.  Holytown;  and  (38  M.) 
TJddingiton  (p.  471),  where  we  join  the  line  from  Carstairs.  —  At 
(46  M.)  Glasgow  (see  below)  the  trains  stop  at  Eglinton  Street  or 
Bridge  Street  before  running  into  the  Central  Station. 

Glasgow.  —  Railway  Stations.    1.  ITorth  Britiih  or  (tuem  Street  Btation 

(PI.  F,  8),  Diindas  St.,  for  trains  to  Edinbnrgh  and  the  Korth,    London 

(vii  York),  Helensburgh,  Loch  Lomond,  Hamilton,  etc.  —  2.  Caledonian 

I  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  4),  Gordon  Sfr.,  for  Edinburgh,  London  (via  Carstairs 

tk  and  Carlisle),  Paisley,  Greenock,  Hamilton,  etc.  —  3.  St.  Enoch's  (PJ.  F,  6), 

^         of  the  G.  &  S.  W.  R.,  St.  Enoch's  8q.,  for  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr,  Carlisle 

T^         and  London  via  Dumfries,  etc.  —  4.  Buchanan  Street  (PI.  F,  2,  3),  the  Cale- 

5  donian  terminus  for  trains  to  Oban,  Perth,  and  the  N.  —  6,  6.  Bridge  Street 

V  (PI.  E,  5)  and  Eglinton  Street  (comp.  PI.  E,  6)  are  secondary  stations  for  the 

^         8.  trains  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.  —  7.  College  Street  (PI.  G,  4),  a  secon- 

^        dary  N.  B.  station.  —  8.  Main  Street  (comp.  PI.  F,  6),  Gorbals,  for  traina 

^       running  8.  from  St.  Enoch's.  —  Underground  Railways,  see  p.  487. 

^^  Hotels.    "OSNTBAL  (PI.  b',  E,  4),  at  the  Central  Staiion^  St.  Enoch''8 

^^jV  (PI.  as  F,  6),  at  St.  Enoch's  Station^  two  laige  railway  hotels,  R.  A  A. 

\J        from  4«.,  D.  is.  6d.  —  *Korth  Bbitish  Station  (Pi.  c;  F,  4),  George  Sq., 

^        Adjoining  the  N.  B.  R.  Terminus;   Windbos  (late  MacleanU;  PI.  1;  D,  $), 

360  St.  Vincent   St.;  Grand  Hotki.  (PI.  k;   C,  D,  2),  Charing  Orosa  (W. 

end);  R.  &  A.  at  these  4^.,  D.  8-6s.  —  Rotal  (PL  d^  F,  4),  George  8q.,  R. 

&  A.  is. ;  Victoria,  15  West  George  St.  (PI.  E,  3);  Alexandra  (PI.  1 ;  E,  3), 

Bath  (PI.  m;  E,3),  152  Bath  St.;  Steel's  (PL  r;  P,  4),  6  Queen  St.;  Bridok 

Street  Station  (PI.  q;  E,5).  —  Temperance  HoteU:  Washinoton,  Waver- 

LET  (PI.  St  E,8),  Sanchiehall  St.;  Cockbdrn  (PI.  t;  £,  8),  141  Bath  St.;  R. 

at  these  is,  6cl.-2<.  6d.,  A.  9d.-l<.,  D.  2«.  6d. 

Bestanrants.  *Lang,  78  Queen  St.;  ^Ferguson  &  Forrester  (Prince  of 
Wales),  86  Buchanan  St.;  Brown,  83  St.  Vincent  St. ;  Queen\  70  Buchanan 
St. ;  Forrester,  7  Gordon  St.;  Watson  A  Blane,  West  George  St.}  Muppreehi^ 
183  Hope  St. ;  Assa/reif,  St.  Vincent  St.  and  171  Sauchiehall  St. ;  at  the 
Central  And.  St,  Enoch  Hotels ;  Panorama,  828  Sauchiehall  St.  (see  below). 
Post  k  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  4),  George  Sq.  Numerous  branch-K>fAee8. 
Theatres.  Theatre  Rof/al  (PI.  £,  3),  Cowcaddeas;  Bopaltf  (PI.  E,  ^, 
Empire  (PI.  F,  3),  Sauchiehall  St.  (operettas  and  burlesques) ;  Grand  (PI. 
E,2),  Cowcaddens  (melodrama);  Princesses,  Main  St.,  Gorbals  (PI.  P,  8).  — 
St,  Andrew's  Halls,  Berkeley  St.  (classical  concerts  in  winter) ;  QuetK^'s  Jteoms, 
^t  the  W.  end  of  Sauchiehall  St.  (concerts,  balls,  etc.).  —  Bengler's  iXrqme^ 
Jothwell  St.  —  Trafalgar  Panorama,  328  Sauchiehall  St.,  with  restaurant. 
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ExbiMtio&B.  An  Annual  ExhSHHon  of  i&detn  PaiwtingM  is  held  in  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Sauchiehall  St.  —  Corporation  GaUeries^  see  p.  489. 

Cabs.  From  one  station  to  another,  or  into  the  town,  U,  for  1-3  pers., 
113  lbs.  of  Inggage  included ;  each  addit.  pers.  ^d,  —  By  time :  for  the  first 
Vi  hr.  is,  6<{.;  each  1/4  hr.  addit.  6d.  —  Tramways  traverse  mo«t  of  the 
chief  streets  aitd  run  to  the  suburbs.  —  OmnibuBea  also  are  numerous. 

Underground  Railways.  The  Glasgow  District  Sdbwat  (cars  every 
4  min.;  fares,  all  round  2d.,  any  four  stations  id.)  describes  a  wide  circle 
round  the  "W.  part  of  the  city  from  St.  Enoch  Square.  Stations:  Si.  Enoch, 
Bwhanan  St.,  Goweaddem,  Si,  Georgt"*  Cross,  KelvtnbiHdge,  HillJiiad,  Partiek 
Cross,  Merkkmd  8f-.^  Oovan  Cross,  Copland  Road,  Cessnoek^  Kitming  Park, 
Shields  Road,  West  St. ,  and  Bridge  St.  —  The  Glasgow  City  &  Disteict 
Railway  runs  E.  and  W.  f^om  Queen  St.  Station,  affording  rapid  access 
to  the  Cathedral  (College  Stat.)^  the  University  and  West  End  Park  (Charing 
Cross  Stat.),  and  the  West  End  suburbs  (Hyndland  Stat.). 

Steamers  ply  from  Glasgow  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  {The  first  2  hrs.  of  the  river 
journey  may  be  avoided  by  proceeding  by  train  to  Chreenock  or  Gouroci 
(comp,  p.  497;  */i'ihx,).  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  port  of  Glasgow  and  its  long  series  of  ship-building  yards, 
with  the  deafening  din  of  their  hammers,  should  sail  the  whole  way.]  From 
Greenock  to  Belfast  daily  in  8  hrs.  02s,  Qd,);  to  Dublin  daily  in  18  hrs.  (16«.) ; 
to  Fort  WiUiam  and  Inverness  daily  in  summer;  to  Liverpool  4-5  times 
weekly  in  15  hrs.  (12<.  6d.),  etc.  Innumerable  river-steamers  ply  to  the 
watering-places  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clgde  and  its  ramifications  (p.  490). 

Harbour  Steamers  C'Chtthas^),  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the 
harbour  and  quays,  ply  between  Victoria  Bridge  and  Linthouse  every  1/4  hr. 
from  8  a.m.  to  8.12  p.m.,  on  Sat.  A  holidays  till  9.12  p.m.  (Id.). 

Priitoipal  Attractions:  Cathedral  (p.  488);  Btoomiekw  (p.  488);  Walk 
through  BiMhananSL  and  ArgyU  St,  (p.  489);  University  (p.  489). 

Qlaagoiff,  the  commercial  and  industrial  capital  of  Scotland  and 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  with  (1891)  about  800,000  inhah. 
(inclnding  the  snbnrhs),  lies  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  site  of  an  episco- 
pal see  founded  by  St.  Mungo  in  560,  and  rivals  Liverpool  in  its 
shipping-trade  and  Manchester  in  its  manufactures. 

Among  the  numerous  industries  of  Glasgow  the  most  characterisUc  and 
important  is  its  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Building,  in  which  it  is  facile  prin- 
cepa  among  British  towns.  Two-thirds  of  all  British  steamers  are  built  on 
the  Clyde,  or  at  least  provided  there  with  their  engines.  The  first  steam- 
engine  was  constructed  at  Glasgow  by  James  Watt,  a  native  of  the  town, 
in  1763 ;  and  the  first  steamer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  placed  on 
the  Clyde  by  Henry  Bell  in  1813  and  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock. Among  the  chief  Industrial  establishments  in  or  near  Glasgow 
are  the  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works  (PI.  G,  2),  occupying  15  acres  of  ground, 
with  a  chimney  435  ft.  high  (over-topped,  however,  by  a  neighbouring 
chimney  of  465  ft.,  which  is  probably  the  highest  in  the  world) ;  the  Steel  Co. 
of  Scotland's  Works  at  Newton  (railway  from  Central  Station  in  V4  hr.)  and 
at  Blochairn;  and  the  ship-building  yards  at  Govan.  The  Singer  Manu- 
ftteturing  Co.  of  New  York  has  huge  works  at  Kilbowie  (20  min.  by  train 
from  Queen  St.  Stat.).  The  other  chief  products  and  industries  of  Glasgow 
inolude  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  thread,  tubes  and  boilers,  calico- 
printing,  glass,  pottery,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  muslin-weaving.  The  coal- 
traffic  is  also  immense. 

Glasgow  is  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  Great  Britain.  The  gas  and 
water  works,  tramway  lines,  parks,  etc.,  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Corporation,  which  has  also  established  model  lodging-houses  and  public 
baths  and  wash-honses,  and  in  other  ways  busied  itself  with  the  sanitary 
well-being  of  the  ^ty.  —  The  admirable  water-supply  is  derived  from  Loch 
Katrine  (p.  494),  42  H.  distant.  Nearly  2V2  millions  sterling  have  been 
expended  upon  the  works,  which  are  now  being  extended. 
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The  ^Httrbonr  and  Docks  of  Glasgow  are  always  tliTOiiged  with 
yessels  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  Abont  half-a-century  ago 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  was  only  180  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep ;  now, 
by  continual  dredging,  it  has  been  made  480  ft.  wide  and  2i-28  ft. 
deep,  allowing  the  largest  yessels  to  unload  here.  Between  1845 
and  1889  upwards  of  4,750,000^.  was  spent  on  the  harbour  and 
dock  works,  and  more  than  36,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
were  dredged  from  the  river-bed.  The  water -area  of  the  har- 
bour (which  extends  along  the  river  for  2Y2  ^0  <^d  ^^^  docks 
is  160  acres;  the  total  length  of  the  quays  is  upwards  of  6  M. 
The  customs  dues  amount  to  about  1,000,000^.  Most  of  the  river 
passenger-steamers  start  from  the  *Broomielaw  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  a 
quay  800  ft.  long,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  just  below  Olasgoto 
Bridge  (PI.  F,  5 ;  *View  of  the  harbour)  and  the  bridge  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway.  A  little  to  the  S.E. ,  adjoining  the  river,  is  the 
open  space  known  as  GUugow  Oreen  (PI.  G,  H,  6) ,  with  NeUon't 
Monument.  ■—  The  High  Street  (PI.  G,  4,  6),  leading  to  the  Cathe- 
dral ,  was  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Mungo.  At 
the  point  where  it  sweeps  to  the  right,  and  begins  to  ascend,  Wal- 
lace defeated  a  detachment  of  the  Bnglish  in  ,1300. 

The  •Cathedral  (PI.  H,  3;  open  daily  10-6;  onTues.  andThurs. 
2d.,  other  days  free),  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  fine 
edifice,  dating  from  the  12-15th  cent,  and  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style. 
The  Sunday  services  are  at  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  The  building  is  320  ft 
long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high :  the  tower  is  220  ft  in  height. 

Imterior  (fine  organ).  The  Nays  (lltli  cent.)  has  a  flat  timber  oeillng. 
The  windows  throughout  the  church  have  been  filled  with  modem  stained 
glass ,  chiefly  from  Munich ,  at  a  cost  of  100,0007.  The  Ohoib,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  carved  screen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  E.  E.,  probably 
dating  from  early  in  the  iSth  century.  Behind  the  ^oir  are  the  ^odjr 
Chapel  and  Chapter  H<mte»  Below  the  choir  is  the  *'Gbtpt,  the  chief  glory 
of  the  Cathedral,  a  charmingly  proportioned  structure,  with  fine  vaultins. 
Its  66  pillars  are  surmounted  by  exquisitely  carved  capitals.  On  the  li. 
side  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  Irving  (d.  1834),  of  whom  a  portrait  appears, 
as  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  window  above. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  is  frequently  referred  to  in  ^Bob  Boy",  and  tke 
classical  description  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Andrew  Fairserviee. 

To  the  left  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Boyal  Infirmary  (PI.  H,  3). 
In  the  vicinity,  in  front  of  the  handsome  Barony  Chwreh  (PI.  H. 
3,  4),  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Norman  Maeleod  (d.  1872),  by  Mossman. 

On  a  height  to  the  £.  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  *HecropoliB  (PI. 
H,  4),  containing  numerous  substantial  monuments,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is  the  column  to  the  memory  of  Joftn  Knox  (p.  479). 
Near  it  is  the  grave  of  Sheridan  Knowles  (d.  1862).   Fine  views. 

From  the  Cathedral  we  proceed  through  High  St.  and  Oeorge 

St.  to  GEonoB  Squaab  (Pi.  F,  4),  the  finest  open  space  in  the  city, 

surrounded  by  the  new  Municipal  Buildinga  (E.),  the  Post  Office 

'8.),   tlie  Bank  of  Scotland ,   the  Merchants*  Howe  (W.")  j   soTeral 

■"  *efe,  and  other  substantial  buildings. 
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In,  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  a  column  80  ft.  high ,  surmounted 
hy  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Adjacent  are  equestrian  statues,  hy  Maro- 
chetti,  of  Qu^en  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  The  other  statues  are  those 
of  Sir  John  Moore  (d.  1809),  by  Flaxman  ^  Colin  Can^bell,  Lord  Clydi  (d.  1863), 
by  Foley  i  Jame*  Watt  (d.  1819).  by  Chantrey;  Sir  Robert  Peel  (d.l«50),  by 
Mossman;  William  Pitt  (d.  180tO»  by  Flaxman;  Dr.  Graham^  by  Brodie; 
Robert  Burnt  (d.  1796),  by  Ewlng;  J%mat  Campbell  (d.  1844),  by  Mossman; 
James  Oswald,  by  Marochetti;  and  Dr,  Livingstone  (d.l873),  by  Mossman. 

In  Queen  St.,  to  the  S.  of  George  Sq.,  stands  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change (PI.  F,  43,  In  the  Corinthian  style.  In  front  Is  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marocketti. 

The  Mitchell  Library  (adm.  free;  9.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.),  23  Miller  St. 
(PL  F,  4),  contains  upwards  of  80,000  vols.,  including  6000  relating  to  Glas- 
gow and  1100  to  Robert  Bums.  Its  fine  magazine-room  is  supplied  with 
about  270  periodicals. 

The  busiest  streets  are  Argyle  Street  fPl.  D,  E,  4) ,  Bttchanan 
Street  (Pl.F,  3,  4),  Union  Street  (PL  E,  4),  and  Sauehiehall  Street 
(PI.  D,  E,  3) ,  which  contain  the  most  attractiye  shops.  Argyle 
St.  is  continued  towards  the  E.  by  the  Trongate,  with  the  steeple 
of  the  old  Tron  Church  (PI.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  479),  whicli  ends  at  the 
Cross  (PI.  G,  6).  From  the  Cross  the  Saltmarket ,  the  home  of 
.  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  runs  southwards  to  the  riyer. 

Sauehiehall  St.  is  a  long  street  joining  the  E.  and  W.  quarters 
of  the  town.  On  the  N.  side  of  It  (No.  270)  are  the  "^Corporation 
Galleries  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  500  pictures,  Including  specimens 
of  Bembrandt,  Rnysdael,  and  Venetian  masters  (adm.  free,  10  till 
dusk,  on  Sat  till  9).   Among  the  statues  is  one  of  Pitt,  by  Flaxman, 

From  the  W.  end  of  Sauehiehall  St.  we  may  enter  the  pretty  West 
End  or  KelyingroYO  Park  (PI.  B,  2),  with  its  Museum  and  new  Art 
QaUeries.  On  the  hill  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  Kelvin,  rises  the 
♦University  (PI.  A,  B,  1) ,  founded  in  1450  or  1451  and  trans- 
ferred in  1870  to  its  present  magnificent  quarters,  designed  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  (E.E.  domestic  style,  with  Scoto-Flemlsh  features  of 
later  date).  The  buildings  form  a  huge  rectangle,  530  ft.  long  and 
295  ft.  wide,  divided  into  two  by  the  handsome  Common  HaU, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (p.  194).  The  Central 
Tower,  200ft,  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  sptre  of  100  ft.  more.  The 
total  cost  was  about  500,0002.  The  fine  17th  cent.  Gateway  of  the 
old  college  has  been  re-erected,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  University  grounds.  The  University,  possesses  a 
library  of  180,000  vols.,  and  contains  the  Hunterian  Museum  (11^; 
6d.),  with  its  famous  anatomical  collection.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  2600 ;  of  professors,  lecturers ,  and  assistants  60.  —  A 
little  to  the  W.  is  the  huge  Western  Infirmary  (PI.  A,  1),  and  a 
little  to  the  N.  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  (beyond  PI.  B,  1 ;  adm.  ftee), 
with  a  large  circular  conservatory,  —  The  terraces  and  streets  in 
this  part  of  the  town  are  very  handsome  and  substantial. 

The  S.  part  of  the  town  is  a  busy  manufacturing  district;  the 
S.  W.  part  is  mainly  residential,  with  the  large  Queen's  Park,  com- 
manding a  *Vlew  of  the  oity,  and  including  Camp  Hill,  the  site 
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of  Regent  Moray^g  camp  before  the  batHe  of  Langside,  in  which  he 
defeated  the  forces  of  Queen  Mary  in  1668.  Near  the  large  Victoria 
Jnprmary,  to  the  S.  of  the  park,  is  a  memorial  of  the  battle.  The 
ruins  of  Cathcart  Castle ,  whence  the  Queen  watched  the  battle, 
lie  IV2  ^«  to  the  S.  — To  the  K  of  the  town  is  the  laige  Alexandra 
Park,  with  a  golf-course. 

*BzoiirBio]ui. 
Glasgow  stands  almodt  anrlTalled  among  the  townt  of  Oreat  Britain 
for  the  number,  chanm,  and  variety  of  the  axoursiona  that  may  be  made 
from  it.  The  estuary  of  the  Clyde  alone  is  an  almost  inezhautttble  field 
(comp.  p.  1S7) ,  and  moat  of  the  circular  tours  referred  to  at  p.  A60  may 
be  begun  at  Glasgow. 

1.  To  Hamilton  (one  day),  11  K.,  railway  from  the  Cmtralt  Bridge  8t.^ 
or  Queen  St.  Station  in  Vs'A  hr.  (fares  1«.,  V/zd^,  —  Hamilton  (Scyali 
County  i  DougloM;  Clydudale),  a  prosperous  little  town  with  24,860  inhab., 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Clyde^  is  a 
favourite  summer-resort.  Close  to  the  town  on  the  N.  is  Hamilton  Palace 
(adm.  only  by  special  permission),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  large  Park  (open  on  Tues>  and  Prid.)  contains  the  im- 
posing ducal  Maueoleum.  —  About  2  K.  to  the  6.E.  of  Hamilton,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Oadaow  Oaatte,  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  well-known  ballad  by  Scott.  Cetdtow  Foresty  with  its  patriarchal 
oaks,  contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle,  survivals  of  an  ancient  British 
race  (comp.  p.  424).  Opposite  Cadzow  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Avon,  is  the  summer-chateau  of  Chdtelherault,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton in  1732  in  imitation  of  the  house  from  which  he  took  his  French 
title,  but  little  more  than  a  facade.  About  2  K.  to  the  V.  of  Hamilton 
is  Boihwell  Brig^  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  by.  the  Boyalista 
in  1679.  The  village  of  Boihwell  (Clyde  Hotel),  with  the  villas  of  numer- 
ous Glasgow  merchants,  is  72  H.  farther  on  (train  from  Hamilton).  On  the 
Clyde,  */«  M.  to  tbe  K.W.  of  the  village,  is  the  picturesque  niin  of  *Be^- 
well  Oaatle,  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ,  husband  of  Queen  Hary 
(open  on  Tues.  A  Frid.,  9^.  We  may  return  by  train  from  Bothwell  to 
Glasgow  in  85  mln.  —  This  excursion  may  be  combined  with  the  next 
(one  night  out)  by  proceeding  by  train  from  Hamilton  to  (9V*  H.)  Titlie- 
tvdlem,  with  the  ruins  of  the  oaetle  ( Craignethem)  immortalised  in  Old 
Mortality,  and  going  on  thence  to  (QK.)  Lanark  (see  below),  taking  Stone* 
byres  (p.  491)  on  the  way;  or  we  may  go  by  coach  direct  to  (i4Vs  H.) 
Lanark. 

2.  To  THE  Falls  op  Cltds  (one  day).  Railway  from  the  Oentral  Sta- 
tion to  Lanark  (26  M.)  in  1V4-2  hrs.  Circular  tickets  (7s.  6<l.,  6$.-^  from 
Edinburgh  lis.,  7s.),  available  in  either  direction,  are  issued  for  a  com- 
bination of  this  route  with  Tillietudlem  (see  above)  \  train  to  Lanark;  coach 
to  Orose/ord  via  Corehoweet  Eirkjioldbank ,  and  Stonebyrea  (6  K.)^  foot- 
path to  (1V2  K.)  Tillietudlem.  —  Lanark  (Black  Bull;  Clydesdale),  a  amaU 
town  with  6600  inhab.,  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  exploits  of  William 
Wallace  (ISth  cent.).  From  1784  onwards  it  was  the  home  of  Robert 
Owen,  the  Socialist  (p.  !^),  who  owned  the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  in 
which  he  carried  on  several  interesting  socialistic  experiments.  In  visit- 
ing the  ^Falls  of  Olyde  flrom  Lanark  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan.  After  leaving  the  station  we  take  the  flr»*  street  to  the  left,  and 
immediately  afterwards  turn  to  the  right.  Near  the  Black  Bull  we  agatn 
turn  to  the  left ,  and  at  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  road  now 
descends  (road  to  right  between  two  houses  to  be  avoided)  to  the  first 
lodge  of  BoneUngton  Bouse,  in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  6<f.)  are  the 
falls  of  (i/s  M.)  *Cora  Linn  (86  ft.)  and  (Vs  M.)  BomUngtm  Um  (30  ft.).  We 

hen  return  to  Lanark,  pass  through  the  town,  and  proceed  to  the  W.  At 

^4  (i/s  M.)  fbrk  we  take  the  lower  road  to  the  left.    At  (>/s  II.)  Kir^field- 

\  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  ayde.  [About  i/s  M.  to  the  K.,  ob  tke 
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Mouse  Water,  are  the  pretty  *Cartl(md  Crags,  be«t  Tiewed  ftrom  the  via- 
duct oyer  the  rayine.]  At  the  inn  on  the  other  aide  of  the  bridge  we 
obtain  a  Ueket  for  Stonebyree  (Sd.),  68  ft.  high  and  with  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  water  of  the  three  falls,  which  lies  IV4  M.  farther  on.  Grossford 
(see  aboye)  is  2  H.  beyond  Stonebyres.  Trayellers  with  circnlar- tickets 
(see  aboye)  yisit  Cora  and  Bonnington  Linns  from  the  W.  or  Corehotue 
side  of  the  Clyde  (adm.  3d.). 

3.  To  Paiblbt,  7  M.  Railway  from  the  Central  or  St.  Enoch's  Station 
in  V4  hr.  — 'Paiaiey  (Oeorffe;  County;  Olobe)^  a  smoke-begrimed  industrial 
town  on  the  Cart,  with  66,500  inhab.  and  large  thread  (Coats;  Clark  A 
Co.),  shawl,  and  corn-flour  (Brown  A  Poison)  factories,  possesses  a  fine  *  Abbey 
Church,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-15fh  centuries.  Handsome 
Teton  Hall.    In  the  Fountain  Gardens  is  a  Statue  of  Bums  (1896). 

4.  To  Atr  and  thb  Land  of  Buans  (one  day).  The  railway  (St.  Enoch's 
Station)  to  Ayr  (40  M.;  fares  5s.,  2s.  6<l.)  runs  yi&  Paisley  (see  aboye); 
KUwUMing,  with  a  ruined  priory  of  the  12th  cent,  (to  the  E.,  BgUnton 
Caetl^\  and  Irvine,  with  a  busy  trade  in  coal.  It  then  skirts  the  sea, 
passing  the  watering-places  of  Troon  and  Prestuici  (golf-links).  —  Ayr 
( Station f  KingU  Arms;  Queen'' »),  an  ancient  seaport  with  23,8(X)  inhab.,  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  the  centre  of  the  *Bums  Country'.  A  statue  -of  the 
poet,  by  Lawson,  was  unyeiled  in  front  of  the  railway-station,  in  1891. 
The  *'Auld  Brig\  dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  is  still  standing ; 
while  the  *JVew  Brig''  of  the  poem  (1788)  was  rebuilt  in  1879.  The  Pier 
affords  a  good  yiew  of  the  mountains  of  Arran  (p.  492).  The  Wallace 
Tower  (180  ft.  high)  was  built  in  1882  on  the  site  of  an  old  tower,  in  which 
the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned.  The  road  to  the  S.  leads  to 
(3  M.)  the  Cottage  in  which  Robert  Bums  was  bom  in  1759,  containing  a 
few  reHos  of  the  poet  (adm.  2d.).  The  whole  country-side  is  full  of  as- 
sociations with  his  poems.  About  Vs  ^'  farther  on  is  Auld  Alloway  Kirk, 
between  which  and  the  road  is  the  graye  of  Burns's  father.  Just  beyond 
tbe  church  are  two  bridges  over  the  Doon,  the  old  one  being  that  over 
which  Tarn  O'Shanter  escaped  with  such  difficulty.  The  gardens  adjoin- 
ing the  bridges  contain  the  Bums  Monument  (adm.  2d.),  a  pretentious  and 
somewhat  ineongmoos  stmcture  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple  (view), 
containing  figures  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny.  We  may  return 
to  Ayr  by  the  road  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Doon.  —  Beyond  Ayr  the 
railway  goes  on  to  Magbole,  Gfirvan,  and  (59  M.)  Siremraer  (comp.  p.  474). 

In  regard  to  the  following  excursions  on  the  Clyde,  comp.  pp.  460,  461, 
497  (Circular  Tonrs). 

5.  To  Aebochab,  a  pleasant  excursion  for  one  day.  Steamer  from 
Greenock  or  Gourock  (p.  497)  to  Arroehar  in  2  hrs.  (through -fare  from 
Glasgow  2s  .  is,  6d.).  -:-  Arroohar  (Hotel)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  long  and 
narrow  Loon  Long  (p.  497).  From  Arroehar  we  may  return  direct  by 
Steamer  or  walk  or  drive  (coach)  across  to  (2V4  M.)  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond 
(p.  498),  returning  by  steamer  to  Balloeh  (p.  493)  and  thence  to  Glasgow 
by  railway  (fare  for  the  round,  including  coach,  7s.,  5s.).  Or  we  may 
return  by  train  from  the  Arroehar  and  Tarbet  station  (p.  506)  to  Glasgow. 

6.  To  Gabeloch  Head  (one  day).  We  take  the  train  to  (25  M.  in 
1  hr. ;  fares  Is.  9d.,  Is.)  Helensburgh  (p.  608)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gareloch, 
and  proceed  thence  by  steamer  to  (V4  M.)  Oareloch  Head  (p.  506).  We  may 
return  by  the  West  Highland  Railway. 

7.  To  LoGHOoiLHBAD  (ono  day).  Steamer  from  Greenock  or  GK)urock 
(p.  497)  in  2  bra.  (return-fares  from  Glasgow,  4s.,  Ss.  3d.). 

8.  To  RoTHBSAT  (one  day),  see  p.  498;  return-fare  from  Greenock 
Is.  9d.,  Is.  3d. 

9.  To  ARDBisdAio  and  back  by  the  'Columba'  (p.  496),  one  day;  re- 
turn-fare from  Glasgow  6s..  3s.  6d.,  from  Greenock  5s.,  3s.;  B.,  D.,  A  tea 
in  cabin  6s.,  in  fore-cabin  d«.  6d. 

10.  To  THE  Island  of  Arban  (two  days).  We  may  either  go  the  whole 
way  by  steamer  (5-6  hrs. ;  fares  2s.  6d.,  Is.  6d.) ;  or  by  train  from  the  Cen- 
tral Station  to  Wetnyss  Bay  in  1  hr.  and  thence  by  steamer  (^Ivanhoe')  in 
2V2  hrs.  (fares  Ss.  8d.,  2s.  6d.);  or  by  train  from  the  Central  station  or 
St.  Enoch's  to  Ardrostan  in  V4-1V«  ^''  >^d  thence  by  steamer  in  35-45  min. 
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(fares  is.  6<l.,  3c.  9d,).  It  is  possible,  but  not  advisable,  to  make  this 
excursion  in  one  day.  The  ^Ivanboe'  (temp,  restaur.)  touches  at  Bothesay, 
steams  through  the  Eyles  of  Bute  (p.  498),  and  calls  at  Carrie  (^Hotel), 
Brodiok  (DougUu  Hotel),  LamUnh  (Hotel),  and  Whiting  Bap^  all  on  the  £. 
coast  of  the  island.  A  coach  plies  in  summer  from  Whiting  Bay  to  Lagg, 
at  the  S.  end  of  Arran.  The  picturesque  Brodick  (kuUe  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  mountainous  Isle  of  Arran ,  which  la  about  20  M.  long  and 
12-13  M.  wide,  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  best  shoH  excursion 
(6  hrs.)  is  to  ascend  from  Brodick  through  Olm  JRosa  to  (2-2Vs  hrs.)  the  top 
of  *aoatfeU  (3866  ft.;  «View),  descend  through  the  wild  *0ien  Scmmx 
(I-IV2  hr.),  and  return  along  the  coast  Yi&  (IV2  M.)  Oorrie  to  (4Vs  X.)  Bro- 
dick. *Zoeh  Ransa  (Inn) ,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  9  M.  from  Corrie, 
also  deserves  a  visit  (direct  steamer,  see  below).  —  The  walk  round  the 
island  (ca.  60  M.)  is  interesting. 

11.  To  Campbeltown  (1  or  2  days).  From  (atlasgow  we  take  the  train 
to  Greenock  or  Gourock,  where  we  join  the  steamer  (fare  4*.,  2«.  6rf.,  re- 
turn 7«.,  4«.),  which  sails  by  Loch  Banza  (see  above),  Finmilly  and  Carra- 
dale  to  Campbeltoim  (Argyle  Arms ;  White  Hart),  a  whisky-distilling  place 
on  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.  Coach  from  Campbeltown  to  West  Teirberty  see 
p.  498.  About  3  H.  from  Campbeltown,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Mull,  is 
Mackrihaniih  Bay  (Pan's  Hotel),  a  summer-resort  with  good  golfing-links. 

12.  To  Invbbabay  (1-2  days).  For  this  excursion  there  are  five  differ- 
ent routes,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose :  a.  By  steamer  CLord  of 
the  Isles',  well  equipped)  from  Glasgow,  Greenock*  or  Gourock  to  Inveraray 
direct;  (.  To  Arrochar  (p.  491)  and  thence  on  foot  or  by  coach  through 
Oleneroe  (20  M.) ;  c.  To  Lochgoilhead  (p.  491),  thenee  by  coach  or  on  foot 
to  (9  M.)  St.  Catherine"*  Ferry  (hilly  road) ,  and  from  St.  Catherine's  to 
Inveraray  by  small  steamer  in  1/4  hr.;  cf.  From  Greenock  or  Gouroek  by 
steamer  to  Dunoon,  by  coach  to  Loch  Ech  (Inverchapel  {  8  M.),  by  steamer  to 
the  X.  end  of  this  loch  (6  M.),  by  coach  to  Straehw  (6  M.),  and  by  steamer 
to  Inveraray  (4  M.-,  in  all,  0  hrs.  from  Ghreenock);  e.  To  Tarbet  (p.  49B) 
either  via  Balloch  (B.  67)  or  by  the  West  Highland  Bailway  (B.  70)  and 
coach  thence  via  Arrochar  to  Inveraray  in  4  hrs.  (34  M.  •,  8t.).  —  In- 
▼eraray  (Argyll  Arms,  B.  &  A.  4«. ,  B.  2«.  6d.;  George),  the  insigniflcaat 
little  county-town  (1000  inhab.)  of  Argyllshire,  is  beautifully  situated  »t 
the  y.W.  end  of  Looh  Tjne  (famous  for  its  herrings),  in  a  district  noted 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  trees.  Adjacent  is  Inwerarag  CastU,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ,  in  a  finely  wooded  park.  Fine  view  from 
Duniquoich  (900  ft. ;  up  and  down  2  hrs.).  —  From  Inveraray  a  coach  raiis 
by  Glen  Aray  to  (10  M.)  Otadich,  near  the  romantic  *Looh  Awe  (p.  496),  on 
which  a  whole  day  may  be  pleasantly  spent  (steamer),  and  thence,  with 
a  view  of  Ben  Cruachcn  (3610  ft.),  to  (6  M.)  DalmaUy  on  the  Oban  Bailway 
(p.  502). 

13.  To  Bblfast,  via  steamer  'Adder'  from  Greenock  (12i/x  hrs.  there 
and  back;  return-fares  12«.  6<l.,  6«.).  We  leave  Glasgow  (St.  Enoch's)  wX 
8  a.m.  and  have  IVs  hr.  on  shore  at  Belfast. 

67.  From  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  vi&  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Stirling. 

Bailwat  to  Balloch  in  1-1 V4  hr. ;  Stbaheb  to  Invertnaid  in  1  Vs-l'A  hr, ; 
Coach  to  Loch  Katrine  in  1  hr. ;  Steamboat  to  the  Tro»$achs  in  >/«  hr. ; 
Coach  to  Callander  in  2V4  hrs.  (including  halt  of  Vs  1^*  &t  the  Trossachs 
Hotel) ;  Bailwat  vi&  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  in  2-2V2  hrs.  (or  from  Stirling 
direct  to  Olasgow  in  IVz  hr.).  This  tour,  which  takes  in  all  11-12  hrs..  Is 
in  favourable  weather  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  better  to  take  two  days  for  it,  sleeping  at  Roioardennan  and  climbing 
Ben  Lomond  on  the  following  morning.  The  Circular  Tour  TieieU  are 
available  for  7  days,  and  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  point.  Fares 
from  Glasgow  and  back  20«.  Id, ,  16«.  4(1. ;  from  Glasgow  to  EdlBbnrgh 
or  vice  vers&)  22s.  4d.,  17«.  Sd.j   from  Edinburgh  and  back,  indodiif 
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Glasgow,  %«.  4<l.,  90«.  id.  —  Carriage  and  pair  from  Inyersnaid  to  Loch 
Katrine  10«.,  gratuity  2«.;  from  the  Trossacht  to  Callander  16«.  and  8«.  6d.; 
from  Inversnaid  to  Stronachlacher  7«.  6tf.-10«.  and  1«.  6cl.-2<.  6<l. 

The  Trossacha  tour  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  may  also  be  made  via 
Aherfoyle  (fares  as  above);  see  p.  496. 

The  train  rons  to  the  W.  from  Queen  Street  Station  (Low  Level), 
following  at  first  the  undergronnd  suburban  railway,  and  beyond 

SIO  M.I  Dalmuir  approaches  the  busy  waterway  of  the  Clyde.    At 
13  M.J  Bowling  be^ns  the  Forth  ^  Clyde  Canal.  —  16  M.  Dnm- 
bartoxL  (Elephant;  Lennox  Temperance),  an  industrial  town  with    .^ 
17,000  inhab.,  is  commanded  by  a  Castle,  strikingly  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rocky  hill  (280  ft.)  and  presenting  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,   especially  when  seen  from  the  Clyde.    Dumbarton 
Castle  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  one  of 
the  four  fortresses  secured  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
The  town  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  through  which  Loch 
Lomond  discharges  its  waters.  —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  N., 
leaving  the  Fort  William  line  (R.  70)  to  the  left.   At  (18  M.)  Ren- 
ton  is  a  monument  to  Tobias  Smollett  (1721-71),  who  was  bom  at 
Dalquharn,  a  little  to  the  S.  —  At  (21  M.)  Ballooh  (Hotel)  the-j-^J^ 
train  runs  on  to  the  pier,  alongside  the  steamer  (with  restaurant,  /    ^^^ 
D.  28. 6d.).  Balloch  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  *Locli  Lomond,  the  largest  ^    ^ 
(25  M.  long,  1-5  M.  wide)  and  in  some  respects  the  most  beautiful      ^^^^ 
of  the  Scottish  lakes.   Its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  many  wooded  is-      *^ 
lands,  among  which  the  steamer  threads  its  way.  Luss  (*Hotel),  our 
first  or  second  stopping-place,  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  at 
the  point  where  it  begins  to  contract.  The  majestic  ^Ben  Iiomond 
(3192  ft.)  forms  the  background  to  the  right;  those  who  wish  to 
ascend  it  disembark  at  Rowardennan  (Hotel ,  R.  &  A.  4«.,  D.  4«.). ' 

The  aseent  of  Ben  Lomond  takes  1M  hrs.  (descent  IVs  hr.)  and  is 
easily  aeeomplished,  even  by  ladies }  guide  unnecessary,  pony  with  guide  ^ 
8-iOs.  The  only  point  where  it  is  possible  to  miss  the  path  is  a  marshy 
track  about  halfway  up ;  here  we  bear  to  the  left  and  soon  come  in  sight 
of  the  eaim  which  serves  as  a  land-mark.  The  *View  is  very  extensive, 
stretching  on  the  S.E.  over  the  Lowlands  as  far  as  Edinburgh ;  to  the  W. 
lies  Loch  Lomond,  with  the  Cobbler,  Ben  Vane,  Ben  Voirlich,  and  other 
mountains  surrounding  it;  more  to  the  right  are  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben 
Cruaehan  and  the  tent-shaped  Ben  Kore.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to 
Inversnaid  (see  below)  or  to  Aber/oyle  (p.  496),  to  the  S.E. 

From  Rowardennan  the  steamer  takes  20  min.  to  reach  Tarbet 
{*Hotel,  R,  &  A.  4«.  64.,  B.  3«.)j  prettily  situated  on  the  W.  bank, 
,  and  commanding  the  best  view  of  Ben  Lomond.  Railway-station, 
see  p.  506;  coach  to  Inverary,  see  p.  607. — Our  steamboat-journey 
ends  at  Inversnaid  (Hotel,  R.  &  A.  4s.),  one  of  the  finest  points 
on  Loch  Lomond,  affording  splendid  views  of  the  mountains  above 
Arrochar.  Just  before  reaching  the  pier  we  pass  a  pretty  waterfall. 
The  steamer  goes  on  to  (1/2  hr.)  Ardlui  (Hotel ,  E.  A  A.  3s.) ,  at  the 
head  of  the  loch ,  and  returns  later  to  Inversnaid.  Railway-station,  see 
p.  607.  Coaches  (fare  4«.)  ply  twice  daily  from  Ardlui  via  (2  M.)  */n- 
veraman  Hotel  and  up  Qlen  Falloeh  to  (6V2  M.)  Crianlarich  (p.  502),  whence 
we  may  proceed  by  railway  to  Daknal^y  (p.  502)  or  KtUin  (p.  50^.   —   A 
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•mail-boat  or  walking  exearslon  may  be  made  from  iBTenniaid  to  Reb 
Bfiy'i  Cavey  1  M.  to  the  liT.)  with  an  almost  inviaible  entrance. 

\/  At  Inversnaid  the  steamer  is  met  by  a  coach  to  take  the  pass- 
engers across  the  ridge  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch.  Katrine, 
a  distance  of  5^2  M.  Those  who  prefer  it  have  usually  time 
(IV2  ^^0  to  walk,  but  the  ascent  from  this  side  is  long  and  some- 
what fatiguing.  Tlie  road  passes  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  the 
small  Loch  ArkleU  On  reaching  Stronachlachar  (♦Hotel),  we  embark 
in  the  small  screw-steamer  that  plies  on  *Lo<^  Katrine »  a  beau- 
*"Wiful  lake  about  9^2  M.  long.  The  finest  scenery  is  at  its  E.  end, 
where  steep  cliffs  alternate  with  beautiful  woods,  in  which  the 
bright  green  foliage  of  the  birch  is  predominant.  Here,  too,  is  the 
charming  little  ^Ellen's  Isle,  immortalised  in  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake',  a  poem  that  renders  all  other  guide-books  almost  super- 
fluous for  this  part  of  Scotland.  To  the  right  towers  the  noble  form 
of-Bcn  Venue  (2393  ft.).  Some  traces  of  the  works  for  conveying  the 
water  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  (comp.  p.  487)  may  be  seen  on 
the  S.  shore.  —  From  the  pier  to  Aberfoyle,  soe  p.  496. 
I  «Jw  The  ♦TroBsaoha  ('hristling  country*) ,  a  richly-wooded  and  ro- 
l  mantio  yalley,  begin  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Looh  Katrine,  and 
there  are  few  more  heftutiful  districts  in  Scotland  than  that  be- 
tween Ellen's  Isle  and  the  (IV4M.)  Tro$8aeh$  HoUl  (R.  &  A.  4»., 
B.  3«.,  D.  58.),  on  the  bank  of  the  small  *Loch  Ackray.  The  coach 
waits  V2  ^'  At  the  hotel,  and  luncheon  (%,  6(2.)  is  ready  for  the 
passengers.  At  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Achiay  we  pass  (1^2  ^0  ^0 
Brig  of  Turk ,  and  1  M.  farther  on  we  reach  *Lod^  VoMachar^ 
along  tiie  N.  side  of  which  the  load  runs  for  4  M.  To  the  left  Tises 
JBenliedj  (see  below).  At  theE.  end  of  the  loch  is  Coilantogle  Ford, 
the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Phu.  On 
a  hill  to  the  left,  shortly  before  we  reach  (2  M.)  Callander,  is  a 
curiously  perched  boulder  known  as  *  Samson's  Putting  Stone'. 

CaUander  (* Dreadnought ,  R.  &  A.  48.,  B.  38.  6<i.,  DM.]  An- 
caster  Arms;  Caledonian  Temperance;  Bydropathic) ^  a  favourite 
centre  of  Highland  tourists,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Teith, 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  609 
should  at  least  walk  or  drive  (one-hone  earr.  there  and  back  &>7«.)  through 
the  picturesque  Pass  0/  Leny  to  OVz  K.)  *XocA  Lubnaig  (comp.  p.  603). 
Tolerable  walkers  should  extend  this  excursion  to  Straihyre^  5V2  n.  farther 
on,  beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  return  thence  by  train. 

About  IV2  K.  to  the  N.  of  Callander  are  the  Falls  of  BvaekUn,  in  a 
romantic  wooded  gorge.  On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  Tillage  we 
take  the  first  cross-road  to  the  right  and  ascend  by  a  rough  cart-track 
to  (1  min.)  a  small  wood.  The  indistinct  footpath  skirta  this  to  the  right 
and  leadB  along  the  hillside  to  (8  min.)  a  wall>  which  we  creas.  We  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  (E.)  to  (8  min.)  a  deep  hollow,  and  then  de- 
scend to  (2-3  min.)  the  falls.  We  cross  the  little  wooden  bridge  and  ex- 
plore the  pretty  points  of  view  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  CaUander  is  the 
usual  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Ben  Ledi  (2875  ft.)  3i/s^  hr0.;  ^View). 

From  CaUander  we  continue  our  journey  by  railway.    To  the 
ht,   at  (8  M.)  Douvu ,  is  a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  •—  11  M. 
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BuLblftne  (Stirling  Arms ;  *BydropatMc)  has  an  E.E.  *Gfttliedral 
(13th  cent*),  with  a  Norman  tower,  the  choir  and  nave  of  which 
are  used  as  the  parlsh>charch,  while  the  rest  Is  In  rnlns.  Pleasant 
walk  throngh  Kipptnrott  Park  to  Bridge-of -Allan.  A  little  to  the 
W,  of  DnnWane  is  the  field  of  Sherifpmuir  (battle  1716).  —  18  M. 
Bridge-af- Allan  (Royal;  Queen^s;  Bydropathic)^  an  inland  water- 
ing-place, with  mineral  springs,  famed  for  its  mild  climate. 

^  16  M.  Stirling  (*  Golden  Lion,  King  St.,  V*  M.  from  the  station ; 
Royal;  Lennox  Station;  Temperance),  an  ancient  town  with  17,000 
iphah.,  is  situated  on  the  Forth ,  35  M.  aboTe  Edinburgh,  and  was 
formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  The 
picturesque  and  venerable  *  Castle  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  height 
overlooking  the  town  and  resemblijig  the  castle-rock  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  Esplanade  is  a  Statue  of  Robert  Bruce. 

m^  Stirling  Castle  playa  a  prominent  pari  in  ScottUh  history.  In  1804  it 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.  of  England  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Bruce  ten  years  later,  after  Bannockburn.  James  II,.  (1430) 
and  James  Y.  (1612)  were  born  in  the  castle ;  and  here,  In  1462,  James  II. 
stabbed  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Douglas. 

.  We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court  (guide  QcL  each,  Qnnjecessary)^  in  which, 
to  the  left,  stands  the  Gothic  Paiace  of  James  V,  (16th  cent.).  Thence  we 
pass  into  the  Upper  Ck)urt,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  stands  the  Parliament 
House,  and  on  the  N.  the  Chapel  Royal,  The  passage  to  the  left  of  th<t 
latter  leads  to  the  Douglas  Oardens ,  whence  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to 
the  J>ouglas  Room,  the  scene  of  the  above-mentioned  tragedy.  Good  views 
are  obtained  from  th«  gsvden-waU  b«hiud  the  governor's  house:  to  the  ]^ 
extreme  left  (W.)  Ben  Lomond,  then  Ben  Venue,  Ben  Ledi,  and  Ben  Voir- 
lich)  to  the  K.  and  E.  the  Ochils;  nearer,  Bridge  of  Allan ,  the  Abbey 
Craig  and  Wallace  Monument,  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  and  the  ^Links  of 
Forth' }  to   the  S.,  Bannockburn.  —      ^  "^ 

We  now  pass  through  the  park-like  Cemetery,  with  its  handsome  . 
Martyrs'  Memorial ,  to  the  ancient  Orey friars'  Church  (1494 ;  adm.  |w 
2d.);  fine  view  from  the  highest  part  of  the  churchyard  (orient- 
ation-table). Adjacent  is  Cowane's  Hospital  or  Quildhall,  with  a 
small  museum.  —  Among  the  interesting  old  houses  of  Stirling  is 
Argyle's  Lodgirhg,  in  Broad  St.  (£.  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd),  built 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  now  a  military  hospital. 

ExGCBSioNs  FRoic  Stibling.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Stirling  lies 
the  village  of  8t.  Mnion  (omn.  2d,) ,  and  Vz  H.  farther  on  is  the  field  of 
BannockDum,  where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  the  army  of  Edward  II.,  thrice 
as  large  as  the  Scottish  army,  in  1314.  The  ''Bore  Stone\  on  which  the 
Scottish  standard  was  planted,  is  still  pointed  out  (view).  —  At  Sauchie- 
bttrn^  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Bannockburn,  James  III.  was  defeated  by  his 
insurgent  nobles  in  1488.  Beaton's  Mill,  the  house  in  which  be  was 
assasMnated  after  the  battle,  still  exists. 

Oambuakenneth  Abbey  (adm.  to  tower  2dO  1  on  the  left  bank  of  the  >^ 
Forth,  a  little  below  Stirling,    was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1147  and  be-    r 
came  the  wealthiest  Augustine  monastery  in  Scotland.   James  III.  and  his 
•^  wife  Margaret  of  Denmark  are  buried  in  the  abbey.    To  reach  it,  we  turn 
to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  descend  the  right  bank  for  1  M.,  and 
^  then  cross  by  the  ferry  (Irf,). 
'         Just  above  the  new  bridge  the  Forth  is  spanned  by  the  interesting 
Old  Bridge,  of  the  I6th  cent.,  on  which  Archbp.  Hamilton,  the  last  Eoman 
Catholic  prelate  In  Scotland,  was  hanged  for  participation  in  the  murder 
of  the  Eegent  Moray  (1570^.    The  famous  battle  of  Stirling,  in  which  Wal- 
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laoe  defeated  the  English  in  1297,  took  place  a  little  farther  up,  near  an 
old  wooden  bridge,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Tramway-cars  ply  every  20  min.  from  Stirling  to  (3  M.)  BHdgt-of-Al- 
lan  (see  p.  495  \  fare  3d.),  passing,  on  the  right,  the  *Abbey  Oraig  (362  ft.  •, 
*View),  which  is  snrmounted  by  the  Wallace  Monument  (adm.  2d,). 

Fbom  Stisling  to  Einboss,  23  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  8s.  lid., 
U.  nytd.).  —  6V2  M.  Alloa  (Royal  Oak),  with  10,700  inhab.,  the  county- 
town  of  Glackmananshire,  is  also  on  the  direct  line  to  Edinburgh  yi&  Dan- 
fermline  (p.  516)  and  the  Forth  Bridge.  -^  i2Vs  M.  SoUar  (180  ft. ;  OatOe 
Can^bell  Hold) ,  a  small  town  with  a  good  public  school  (&^9(X)  pupils), 
near  which  is  the  finely  situated  *  Cattle  Campbell  (adm.  Qd.\  view).  From'*' 
the  castle  we  may  ascend  Ben  Clewh  (2363  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Ochilt 
(view).  I6V2  X.  BimbUng  Bridge  (Hotel),  station  for  the  *RuttibUng  Bridge^ 
crossing  the  romantic  goi^e  of  the  Devon  (adm.  to  walks  6<l.).  Kear  the 
bridge  is  the  BemVt  Mill  Fall,  and  1  M.  lower  down  is  the  *Cauldron 
Linn.  —  23  M.  Kinrots  (Eirkland's),  a  small  town  on  Loeh  Leven,  a  lake 
4  M.  long  and  2  X.  wide,  famed  for  its  trout  (boat,  with  boatman,  2s.  6d. 
per  hr.).   On  an  island  in  the  loch  is  an  old  castle  in  which  Queen  Mary 


was  imprisoned  in  1567,  making  her  escape  in  the  following  year  (comp. 
Scott's  CA.bbor).    From  Kinross  to  Edinburgh  (1-1V«  hr.),  see  pp.  506,  bm. 

Fbok  Stiblino  to  Abbbfotlb  ,  2iV2  M. ,  railway  in  i-l^f*  hr.  (fares 
8s.  6d.,  Is.  81/2^.).  —  The  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line  to 
Gallander  and  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Forth.  6  K.  Oargunnock ;  9  H. 
Kippen;  13  K.  Port  of  Menteith,  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Menteith 
(see  below).  —  15»/«  K.  Buehlyvie,  and  thence  to  AberfoyUy  see  below. 
Beyond  Buchlyvie  the  line  goes  on  to  (28  M.)  Balloeh  (p.  493). 

From  Stirling  we  may  also  return  to  Edinburgh  by  steamer  on  the 
Forth  (3-3V2  hrs. ;  comp.  p.  475). 

The  railway  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  joinB  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  line  at  Polmont  Junction  (p.  486). 

The  stages  on  the  alternative  route  via  Aberfof^le,  mentioned  at  p.  4B3, 
are  as  follows :  —  Railway  fbom  Glasgow  to  Bttghltvib  and  Abbbfotlb, 
34  M. ,  in  IVi-l'A  hr.  \  Coach  fbom  Abbbfotlb  to  Loch  Katbikb  Pibb, 
7  H. ,  in  IVx  hr.  (fare  is.  6d.)\  thence  as  above.  —  The  train  starts  at 
the  Queen  8t.  Station  (p.  486)  and  diverges  to  the  K.  (left)  from  the  Edin- 
burgh line  at  (6i/s  M.)  Lenzie  (p.  486).  8V2  M.  Kirkintilloeh.  Beyond  (11  M.) 
I  Lennoxtoton  it  traverses  the  pretty  Campaie  Olen.  20  U.  Slleam,  At  (22Ys  H.) 
Garinees  we  Join  the  Balloch-Stirling  line  and  turn  to  the  right.  Lock 
Lomond  (p.  4^)  lies  about  4  K.  to  the  W.  At  (24i/s  M.)  Balfron  the  pipes 
of  the  Loch  Katrine  aqueduct  (p.  494)  cross  the  railway.  28  M.  Buchlpvie 
(Hotel)  is  the  junction  of  the  short  branch-line  to  (6  K.)  Aberfoyle  (Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  Hotel),  which  traverses  a  swampy  moorland  and  passes  2  H. 
to  the  W.  of  the  small  Lake  of  Menteith  (see  Scott's  *Bob  Soy")-  The  aseent 
of  Ben  Lomond  (p.  493)  may  be  made  from  Aberfoyle  in  071-472  hrs.  — 
The  road  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Trossachs  (7  M.)  affords  a  good  view  of 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  494)  and  a  glimpse  of  Loeh  Vennachar  (p.  494).  To  the  right 
lies  the  pretty  Loch  Drunkie.  Finally  we  pass  the  w.  end  of  Loeh  Achraf 
(p.  494)  and  join  the  above  described  route  at  the  Trossache  Hotel  (p.  494). 

68.  From  Glasgow  to  Oban.  Western  Scotland. 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban,  120  M.,  steamer  daily  in  10  hrs.,  starting  at 
7  a.m.  (fares  13s.,  7«.  6(1.).  As  far  as  Ardrishaig  (see  p.  498)  we  travel  by 
the  admirably  appointed  *Golumba',  probably  the  finest  river-steamer  in 
Europe,  with  an  excellent  restaurant  (B.  2s.,  B.  2s.  6(7.),  drawing-rooms, 
baths,  post-office,  etc.  Travellers  may  leave  Glasgow  by  rail  (St.  Enoch"* 
or  Central  Station)  at  8.15-8.30  a.m.,  or  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  or  TTover- 
lep  Station,  p.  474)  at  7-7.30  a.m.,  and  join  the  steamer  at  Oreenoek,  €fcee- 
roek^  or  Dunoon  (comp.  p.  487).  From  Ardrishaig  travellers  proceed  either 
via  the  Crinan  Canal  (p.  493)  or  vi&  Loch  Awe  (p.  498) ,  the  latter  route 
being  the  longer  by  about  I1/2  hr.  (fare  19i.,  i3s:  6<i.). 
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l^ravellers  may  go  by  this  route  as  ftar  a9  Oban  and  rdturn  fhence  by 
train  in  one  long  day,  reaching  Edinburgh  agedn  at  11.15  and  Glasgow  at 
11.80  p.m.  Circular  tour  fares :  from  Glasgow  21«.,  11«.  dd.  \  from  Edin- 
burgh 29<.,  i&s,  6(2.  Holders  of  third-class  tickets  may  travel  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer  <m  paying  4«.  6d.  extra  to  the  purser. 

Oban  miiy  also  be  reached  by  railway,  either  via  the  Caledonian  line 
(p.  502  V  116  M.  in  4V4-68/4  hrs.)  or  via  the  West  Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.B. 
(B.  70),  changing  carriages  at  Crianlarich  (to  Oban,  101  M.,  in5V4-9  hrs.). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  go  to  Oban  all  the  way  by  steamer  CClay- 
m^re*  or  ^Clansmim')  in  about  14  hrs.,  leaving  Gre^iock  »t  6  p.m.  on 
Xon.  and  Thurs.  (fare  10«.).  The  route,  a  very  fine  one  for  good  sailors, 
leads  past  Arran  (see  p.  492),  round  the  Jfull  of  Cantyre  (often  stormy), 
and  then  to  the  N.  between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Itlap  ana 
/ttr^  Beyond  Oban  the  steamers  go  on  to  Tobermory  (p.  600),  Broa^/ord 
(p.  501),  Pertreo  (p.  501),  and  Stomoway  (p.  505;  40  hrs.  from  Glasgow). 

This  route  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  BB.  69,  71  by  pro- 
ceeding by  railway  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen ;  and  the  five  routes,  Nos. 
67,  68,  69,  71a,  72,  with  a  few  excursions  from  the  chief  centres,  include 
all  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  the 
S.  and  Inverness  on  the  27.  ' 

The  'Golumba'  at  first  threads  its  way  thiougb  the  crowded 
shipping  of  the  harbour ,  aiooiig  which  may  usually  be  seen  some 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers  of  the  Anchor,  Allan,  and  State  Lines. 
To  the  right  Is  the  extensive  Queen^s  Dock^  to  the  left  the  new  Cess- 
nock  Dock,  and  numerous  large  ship-buUding  yards  are  passed  on 
both  banks.  The  flrst  stopping-place  is  Partich^  opposite  the  busy 
suburban  town  of  Qovan  (p.  487 ;  to  the  left).  Below  (6  M.)  Renfrew 
(left)  is  Elderslie,  the  birthplace  of  William  Wallace.  12  M.  (right) 
Bowling  (p.  493),  a  little  beyond  which  is  an  obelisk  commemorat- 
ing Henry  Bell^  the  introducer  of  steam-navigation  to  Europe.  — 
18  M.  r>umharton  (p.  493).  Ben  Lomond  is  visible  to  the  N.  in 
clear  weather,  —  18 V2  M,  Port  Glasgow  (left)  formerly  was  what 
its  name  implies,  but  has  lost  its  Importance  through  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  The  second  stoppage  (2  hrs.  from 
Glasgow)  is  at  — 

22  M.  €hreexL0ck  (Tontme;  White  Hart;  Royal;  Buck's  Head), 
a  finely  situated  and  flourishing  seaport ,  with  ample  harbour  ac- 
commodation ,  extenelve  sugar-refinedes,  and  large  ship-building 
yards,  iron-foundries,  and  engineering  works.  Pop.  (1891)  63,086. 
The  ^Tail  of  the  Bank\  part  of  a  large  sandbank  off  Greenock,  af- 
fords the  best-  anchorage  in  the  Clyde.  One  or  more  men-of-war 
are  generally  to  be  seen  here.  Passengers  by  the  Midland  and 
G.  S.  W.  Railways  join  the  steamer  at  Prince's  Pier,  at  Greenock. 

Beyond  Greenock  the  river  widens.  To  the  left  is  the  seaside 
resort  of  Oourock  (Ashton  Hotel) ,  where  passengers  by  the  Cale- 
donian (Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  etc.)  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways  embark. 
The  trains  run  alongside  the  steamer.  To  the  right  is  the  long 
and  narrow  Loch  Long  (p.  491).  The  steamer  calls  at  Kim  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Holy  Loch),  Dunoon  (where  it  is  joined  by  passengers 
coming  over  the  G.  N.  R.,  N.  E.  R,  and  N.  B.  R.  vii  Oralgendoran, 
p.  506) ,  and  Innellan ,  tliree  popular  watering-places.   N^early  op- 
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posite  Dunoon  is  the  Cloeh  Lighthouse,  We  then  pass  Tovoard  Point 
and  Lighthouse  (right)  and  cross  to  • — 

40  M.  Bothesay  (Queen's;  Bute  Arms;  VietoriOj  B.  &A.  at  these 
from  4^.,  D.  from  3«.;  Olenbum  Hydropathic;  boat  6d.  per  hr.),  the 
capital  (9000  inhab.)  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  in  some  respects 
the  ^Brighton'  of  the  Clyde.  The  scene  at  Rothesay  Pier,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  liveliness.  The 
rains  of  Rothesay  Castle  (adm.  free)  date  from  the  14th  centnry. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Great  Britain  bears  the 
title  of  Dnke  of  Rothesay.  Good  view  from  Barone  Hill  (530  ft.). 
Mountstuart,  a  fine  building,  the  seat  of  the  Marqnis  of  Bnte,  is 
6  M.  to  the  S.E.  About  2  M.  (tramway  2d.)  to  the  N.  of  Rothesay 
lies  the  yillage  of  Fort  Banrhatyne  (Crown;  Hydropathic,  well 
spoken  of),  where  cheaper  lodgings  may  be  had. 

The  Colnmba  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  threads  the  pictur- 
esque *Kyles  of  Bute  J  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  N.  end  of 
Bute  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  stretch  Lochs  Striverh  and 
Bidders.  Stations :  Colintraive  (for  Olendaruely  8  M.)  and  Tighna- 
bruaich.  Rounding  Ardlamont  Poirit,  the  steamer  enters  Loch  Fyne 
(famous  for  its  herrings),  while  the  Arran  steamer  (^lyanhoe',  p.  491) 
continues  its  voyage  southwards.  From  the  next  station,  Tarberi 
(Tarbert  Hotel),  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  Mts.  of  Arran  to  the 
S. ;  to  the  N. ,  view  of  Loch  Fyne,  with  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben 
Cruachan  in  the  distance. 

From  Tarbert  a  coach  runs  down  the  Mall  of  Gantyre  to  Cofnpbeltown 
(p.  492;  36  M.,  fare  10«.).  Another  coach  plies  to  (1  M.)  the  head  of  West 
Loch  Tarbert,  whence  a  steamer  sails  on  Kon.  and  Thurs.  to  Port  Askaiff 
(Hotel)  and  daily ,  except  Mon.  and  Thurs. ,  to  Port  Ellen  (White  Hart ; 
Islay)  on  the  island  of  Islay  (through-fares  from  Glasgow  i2s.  6<l.,  &•.). 
Bridgend  (Hotel)  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to  explore  Islay.  From  Port 
Askaig  a  ferry  plies  to  O/2  M.)  the  island  of  Jura,  the  Paps  of  which. 
(2400-2570  ft.)  command  good  views. 

Beyond  Tarbert  the  vessel  steams  up  a  small  arm  of  Loch  Fyne 
called  Loch  Oilp,  and  at  about  1  p.  m.  reaches  — * 

80  M.  Ardrishaig  (Ardrishaig  Hotel ;  Albion) ,  where  the  €k>- 
lumba  is  quitted  for  the  Xinnet*,  a  small  steamer  on  the  Crinan 
Canal. 

Lochgilphead  (Argyll;  Star),  2  H.  to  the  N.  of  Ardrishaig,  is  f^qnented 
by  summet  visitors.  A  coach  runs  hence  daily  to  (23  H.,  6s.)  Kilm^art 
(p.  500).  —  For  Inveraray,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  see  p.  492. 

Fbom  Abdbishaio  to  Oban  via  Loch  Awk,  6  hrs.  A  coach  starts  in 
summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  for  (16  M.)  Ford,  at  the  S.  end  of  Uie 
romantic  *Looh  Awe  (23  M.  long,  IV2  M.  wide).  A  steamer  sails  down 
the  loch,  the  finest  scenery  on'  which  is  at  the  N.  end,  passing  numerooB 
islands,  on  several  of  which  are  ruined  castles  uid  monasteries.  Prom 
Port  SonacJum  (Hotel),  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Claaich  (p.  502),  there  is  a  ferry 
to  Tayehreggan  (Hotel),  whence  a  coach  runs  to  (8  II.)  Taynuilt  (p.  G02). 
As  the  steamer  proceeds  the  finely-shaped  Ben  Cruachan  0610  ft.)  comes 
into  sight  to  the  N.  —  At  Loch  Awe  Station  (p.  502)  we  join  the  railway 
to  Oban.    Farther  to  the  K.  is  Kilchum  Castle. 

The  Crinan  Canal,  which  saves  the  long  and  often  stormy 
▼oyage  (75  M.)  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  is  only  9  M.  longj   but 
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as  the  steamer  has  to  pass  through  12  locks,  it  takes  2  hrs.  to  the 
passage.  Passengers  may  walk  from  Cairribaan  (Inn) ,  about  4  M. 
from  Ardrishaig,  and  rejoin  the  steamer  at  the  last  lock.  [In  the  op- 
posite direction  there  is  time  (2^/4  hrs.)  to  walk  all  the  way  from 
Orinan  to  Ardrishaig.]  Lochgilphead  (p.  498)  is  passed  on  the 
right.  The  canal  is  pretty,  and  more  like  a  river  than  a  canal.  —  At 
Grinan  the  *  Chevalier^  or  ^Orenadier'  is  in  waiting,  on  board  which 
dinner  is  served  at  once.  The  sail  from  Grinan  to  Oban  takes  about 
2^4  lirs.  Soon  after  leaving  Grinan  we  pass  between  Craignish  Point 
and  the  N.  end  of  Jura  (p.  498  j  ferry),  which  is  separated  from 
the  little  island  of  Scarba  by  the  tumultuous  Strait  of  Corrie- 
vreehan.  The  next  part  of  the  course  is  sheltered  by  several  is- 
lands ,  but  farther  on  we  are  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  full  swell 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Finally,  however,  we  come  under  the  lee 
of  Mull  (p.  600)  and  enter  the  Sound  of  Kerrera. 

120  M.  Oban.  —  Hotels  (often  crowded).  Gkeat  Wksteen,  *Albxan-  f 
DRA,  to  theN.  of  the  pier,  B.  &  A.  5s.  6d.,  B.  8*.,  I>,bt.\  ^Station,  Calk-  * 
DONiAN,  near  the  station,  to  the  S.  of  the  pier,  B.  &  A.  is.  6<l.,  B.  2s.  &d.^ 
T>.  U.  W. ;  Gband,  on  the  Mil  behind  the  town,  with  fine  view ;  Goluhba, 
opposite  the  N.  pier;  Botal,  B.  &  A.  4i.  ;  King's  Arms,  B.  A  A.  3«.  6<l., 
B.  2#.  6df.,  D.  Ss.  Qd.\  Victoria  Tempbrancb,  Imperial,  *Argtll,  unpre- 
tending. —  Lodgings.  —  Rail.  Bfmi.  Rooms. 

06an,  a  growing  town  with  5000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  lovely  bay  of  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  which  is  almost  land-locked  by 
the  island  of  Kerrera  (ferry  4d.)  and  forms  a  fine  harbour,  generally 
full  of  yachts  and  steamers.  Oban  is  the  starting-point  for  so  many 
excursions  and  the  centre  of  so  much  traffic  by  train  and  steamer, 
that  it  has  been  called  the  *Charing  Cross  of  the  Highlands'.  The 
obelisk  ou  Kerrera  is  a  memorial  of  David  HutcJ^esony  the  pioneer 
of  steamboat  traffic  in  the  Western  Highlands.  On  a  rocky  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  IV4M.  from  the  pier,  rises  Du-  j^ 
nolly  Castle ,  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  (open  to  the  public  on 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.)  afford  fine  views.  In  the  drive  leading 
to  the  house  is  the  Clach-a-Choinf  or  dog-stone,  to  which  it  is  said 
Fingal  used  to  tie  his  dog  Bran. 

Excunions  from  Oban. 

Walks.  To  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town  (1/2  hr.) ;  fine  view 
of  Oban,  Kerrera,  and  Hull.  —  To  Dunstaffnage  Castle^  3^/2  M.,  coach  twice 
daily  (return-fare  is.  6<l.);  also  steamer  (same  fare).  We  follow  the  road 
leading  from  Oban  towards  the  "S.  for  about  3  H.,  and  then  take  a  track  to 
the  left  leading  along  the  shore  past  Dvnstaffnage  Farm.  Sunatafftaage 
Oastle  Is  associated  with  very  early  Scottish  history,  and  the  'Stone  of 
Destiny",  now  forming  part  of  the  'Coronation  Chair'  in  Westminster  Abbey 
{BQ^  B<udeker's  London)^  was  kept  here  before  its  removal  to  Scone  in  842. 
In  clear  weather  the  castle  affords  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Etive,  the  Mts.  of 
Mall,  etc.    The  lofty  mountain  to  the  E.  is  Ben  Cruachan. 

Longer  Excursions.  1.  *To  Staff  a  and  lona  (steamer  there  and  back, 
including  1  hr.  on  each  of  the  islands,  9-10  hrs.  \  fare  15s.).  In  fine  weather 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  excursion  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 
(On  three  days  a  week  the  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  de- 
toribed  below.)    The  steamer  steers  to  the  N.W. ,  between  Dunolly  Castle 
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(right)  and  the  island  of  Kirrera  Geft)*  In  */«  br-  we  pass  the  island  of 
LUmore^  at  the  mouth  of  the  large  Loch  Linnhey  on  the  right,  long  the  seat 
Of  the  Bishops  of  Argyll ;  the  *Dean  of  Lismore^s  Book'  is  a  collection  of 
early  Gaelic  poems  in  MS.,  made  by  James  M^Gtregor,  Dean  of  Lismore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  To  the  left  is  Jhtart^  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  of  MuU^  a  strait  1-2  K.  wide,  separating  the  mountainous  isle 
of  KuU  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  rises  Ardtomish  Castle^  pictur- 
esquely placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  pretty  Loch  Atine.  To  the  left,  Arot 
(kutUy  another  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  1.  Tobermory  (  Western 
lelet  Hotel;  Royal)  ^  the  chief  place  in  Mull.  The  steamer  now  turns  to 
the  W.  and  faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  left  is  Ardmore  Foint^  to 
the  right  Ardnamur<A€m  Point.  In  clear  weather  the  islands  of  Muek,  Eigg, 
and  Rum,  and.  the  Mts.  of  Skye  are  seen  to  the  N.;  to  the  W.,  Coll  and  Tiree» 
Steering  to  the  S.,  we  next  pass  the  small  and  rocky  Treshinieh  Isles,  one 
of  which  is  known  from  its  shape  as  the  Dutchman's  Cap.  To  the  left  is  Qome" 
— ^  tray.  Staffa  Clsland  of  pillars'),  iVs  X*  in  circumference,  is  now  reaehed, 
<  and  the  steamer  stops  to  allow  the  passengers  to  visit  G>y  small  boat)  the 
celebrated  '^'Fingal's  Gave.  [In  rough  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
,  cave  hy  boat,  and  the  passengers  are  then  landed  at  some  distance  from  it] 
The  imposing  entrance  to  Fingal's  Cave  is  formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic 
columns ,  20-40  ft.  high ,  bearing  an  arch  that  rises  to  a  height  of  66  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  cave  penetrates  the  island  for  a  distance  of  over 
200  ft.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  surging  waves,  whidi  even  on  a  calm  day 
awaken  thunderous  echoes  in  its  dim  recesses.  From  the  so-called  Clam 
Shell  Cave,  with  its  curiously  contorted  basalt  pillars,  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps  ascends  to  a  cairn  commanding  a  wide  view.  Staffa  possesses  other 
caves  of  great  interest ,  especially  to  the  geologist  *,  but  the  short  halt  of 
the  steamer  does  not  allow  time  to  inspect  them. 

In  about  */4  hr.  after  leaving  Staffa  we  reach  lona  or  Icohnkill 
(St.  Colwnba  Hotel,  Arn^ll,  unpretending),  an  island  8V2  M.  long  and  1V«  M. 
broad,  separated  from  Mull  by  the  narrow  Sound  of  lona.  We  again 
land  by  a  small  boat.  The  interest  of  the  island  arises  from  the  fact  that 
St,  Colmi^a  landed  here  from  Ireland  in  663  and  began  his  missionary 
labours  in  Scotland.  The  oldest  buildings  now  existing,  however,  date 
from  the  12th  century.  The  guide,  who  meets  us  on  landing,  leads  us  to 
the  Cemetery  of  Si.  Oran,  containing  a  great  number  of  ancient  tombs, 
many  of  whidi  are  said  to  be  those  of  Scottish,  Iriih,  and  Norwegian 
kings.  The  *  Cathedral,  or  Church  of  St.  Mary,  mainly  in  the  Transition- 
Norman^  style,  dates  from  the  18-16th  centuries.  Near  it  is  St.  Martin's 
Cross ,  and  on  the  road  is  Maclean's  Cross ,  the  only  survivors  of  the  380 
Bunio  Crosses  that  the  island  is  said  to  have  once  possessed,  most  of  them 
having  been  destroyed  by  Puritan  iconoclasts.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  lona  In 
1773  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  its  associations:  'That  man  is  little  to 
be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon ,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona'*. 

The  steamer  now  threads  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  to  the  S.  of  Mull,  with  its 
fine  basaltic  formations,  and  passes  through  Rerrera  Sound  into  Oban  Bay. 

2.  GiBCDLAR  ToDB  TO  Tatndilt  AND  LocH  AwE  (6-7  hrs.;  fares  9«., 
It.  6d.).  By  train  to  (13  M.)  Taynuilt;  coach  up  Glen  Ifant  to  (21  M.)  Tay- 
ehreggan  (p.  498),  ferry  to  Port  Sonaehan^  and  thence  by  steamer  on  Loeh 
Awe  and  railway  (p.  602)  to  Chan.  This  tour,  which  may  be  made  in  the 
opposite  direction,  includes  the  finest  part  of  Loch  Awe. 

8.  CiRcm.AS  Tour  to  the  Pass  of  Melfobt  and  Looh  Awe  (8  hrs.; 
fares  1st.  cl.  17s.,  3rd  cL  16s.  6<f.;  driver's  fees  2s.).  By  coach  to  (92  M.) 
Ford,  at  the  S.  end  of  ^Loch  Awe  (p.  498)  \  thence  by  steamer  and  train  to 
Oban  (see  p.  4%).  This  route  may  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
Loch  Awe  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  S.  to  K.  The  finest  points  are 
the  *Peus  of  Melfort,  a  picturesque  defile,  the  mggedness  of  whieb  is 
softened  by  its  fine  woods  (pine,  oak,  birch,  mountain-ash,  haxel){  the 
view  of  Loch  Kelfort  from  a  lofty  part  of  the  road ,  about  2  M.  beyond 
(16  M.)  Kilmelfort  (*Cuilfail  Hotel)  and  the  Pass  of  Brander,  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  ravine  (traversed  by  railway).  —  Those  who  have  already  traversed 
the  Pass  of  Brander  by  railway  (p.  502)  may  omit  this  route,  but  should 
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tftlce  the  coach  to  Kilmerfort  and  back  (fare  about  iO«.)i  walking  to  the 
above-mentioned  point  of  yiew.  A  coach  plies  daily  from  Kiimelfort  to 
Lochgilphead  (p.  496;  23  K.,  fare  6i.h 

4.  *GlROULAB  TODK  BT  OLBN  ETIYB  ,  LOOH  ETIYB,  AND  GlBNOOS  TO 
fiALLACBULIBH,    AND    BAUK  BT    LOGH  LiNNHE   (10-12  hrs.  ;    lat  cl.    and  Cabin 

21«.)*  Railway  to  (9  M.)  Ach-whCioich;  steamer  up  Loch  Etive  to  (15  M.) 
Locheihe  Bead;  coach  to  00  M.)  BaHttehuUehj  steamer  to  (26  M.)  Oban, 
This  tour,  which  embraces  some  of  the  deepest  recesses  aad  grandest  sce- 
nery in  the  Highlands,  may  be  made  in  either  direction.  It  may,  howeyer, 
be  omitted  by  those  who  are  going  on  through  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  In* 
vemess,  as  they  may  get  a  good  view  of  Loch  Etiye  from  Dunstaffnage  (see 
p.  499))  and  may  yisit  Glencoe  from  Ballachulish  (see  p.  502).  Befresh- 
■menis  at  Kinghouse  Inn,  about  halfway  between  Lochetiye  Head  and 
Ballachulish;  dbiner  is  provided  on  the  steamer  from  Ballachulish  to 
Oban. 

5.  Fbok  Oban  to  Callandeb.  The  direct  route  i«  by  railway  (71  K., 
in  3  hrs.;  fares  iU.  lOd.,  6s.  10<;.,  return  18f.,  9«.;  see  p.  602).  A  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  reyersing  the  above  tour  to  Af^irna-Cloich  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  by  railway  to  Callander  (p.  494)  in  ^k  hrs. ,  vi&  <7ru»>- 
larioh  and  KHhn  (p.  602).    Coach  from  Killin  to  Aber/eldy^  see  p.  517. 

6.  Fboh  Oban  to  Loch  Lomond.  Either  as  above,  or  by  railway  (vi& 
Dalmally,  p.  502;  fares  7«.,  3«.  6^/id.)  to  CriaittoHeA,  and  thence  by  coach, 
in  3  hrs.,  or  by  railway  (B.  70)  to  Ardlni  (eomp.  p.  493). 

7.  **Fbom  Oban  to  ths  Isle  op  Sbte  <2-8  days).  Swift  steamers  ply 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  via  Tobermory  (p.  5G0),  Eiffff,  AriMOig  (not  on 
Tues.),  Zocft  Scavaig  (Tues.  only),  Armadale.  Olenelg,  Baknacara^  Kyle  Akin 
to  Broad/ord  (not  on  Tuea.)  and  Portree  (16«.).  Thence  they  proceed  to 
Gairloch  (p.  506),  returning  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,. without  calling  at 
Loch  Scavaig.  The  ^Clavmore'  and  *  Clansman'  sail  from  Oban  on  Tues.  and 
Frid.  morning,  see  p.  497.  —  The  best  plan  is  to  take  the  Tuea.  steamer 
to  liooh  Seavaiff  (see  below),  having  telegraphed  the  day  before  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Sligachan  Hotel  to  send  a  guide  (and  ponies  if  required; 
advisable  for  ladies)  to  meet  the  steameer.  Those  who  land  at  Broad/ord 
(Hotel)  should  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  carr.  be.)  to  (6  K.)  Torrin,  and 
proceed  &ence  by  boat  (with  2  rowers  18«.,  with  4  rowers  24«.)  to  the  Spar 
Cave  and  *Looh  Soavaig,  a  wild  and  romantic  arm  of  the  sea  running 
deep  into  the  island.  At  its  inner  end ,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  is  *Loch  Goruisk,  offering  a  scene  of  solitary  and  savage 
grandeur,  perhaps  not  elsewhere  paralleled  in  the  kingdom.  From  Loch 
Oomlsk  we  may  walk  to  the  X.  across  Drumhain  (800  ft.)  and  through  *Ol«n 
Sligachan  to  the  (7-8  H.)  *Sligachan  Hotel  (B.  &  A.  4s.  6d.,  B.  2«.  6<2.,  D.  3«. 
6d.),  but  this  is  a  rough  walk  of  3  hrs.;  not  to  be  attempted  after  dusk 
without  a  guide.  Or  we  may  cross  Loch  Scavaig  by  boat  to  Camaeunary 
(better  than  by  the  walking  route,  on  which  a  steady  head  is  necessary 
at  the  point  eaUedthe  'Bad  Step'),  and  follow  the  track  through  GlenSli- 

fachan  the  whole  way  to  the  hotel  0  hrs.).  To  the  left  rises  the  graceful 
ouir-na-Gillean  CFeak  of  the  Toung  Men' ;  3167  ft.) .  and  to  the  right  is 
Bknen  0042  ft.),  both  summits  of  the  grand  *'OuehuUin  Hills  (pron.  *Goo* 
lin'),  th«  impressiveness  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  dark  colour  of  their 
rocks.  From  the  Sligachan  Hotel  we  may  ascend  the  former  in  3  hrs. ;  the 
route  is  steep  and  requires  a  steady  head,  but  a  guide  (10-12i.)  is  unnecess- 
ary except  in  misty  weather.  Ladies  should  not  attempt  it,  unless  prepared 
for  eoneiderable  fatigue.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  very  fine.  —  From 
Sligachan  a  mail-cart  (2«.  6(2.)  and  an  excursion-brake  (see  below)  ply 
daily  to  (10  M.)  Portree  (Royal,  B.  &  A.  4«.  6<l.;  Portree  Hotel)^  the  capiUl 
of  the  island,  and  the  best  general  centre  for  excursions.  Prince  Charlee'e 
CavCy  in  the  rocky  coast,  41/2  M.  to  the  17.,  has  no  other  interest  than  that 
the  Young  Pretender  lay  there  in  hiding.  Those  who  have  time  should  not 
quit  Portree  without  a  visit  (1-2  days)  to  the  Storr  Bock  and  the  Quiraing, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  rock-scenery  in  Great  Britain.  [In  summer  ex- 
enrsion-brakes  run  daily  from  Portree  to  Sligachan  (return-fare  be.)  and  to 
Uig  (return-fare  8«.)  and  thence  to  the  Quiraing  (4«.);  see  p.  502.]  The 
Btorr  Bock  (2340  ft.),  about  7  K.  to  the  N.,  commands  a  very  fine  and  ex- 
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tensive  view;  the  walk  to  the  top  taket  at  least  8  hra.  A  walk  thence  of 
4  hrs.  more,  over  dreary  moorland,  brings  ns  to  the  *Qiiiraing,  a  grassy 
plateau  enclosed  by  lofty  cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  the  most  fantastic  form  and 
disposition.  Those  who  reach  the  Quiraing  too  late  to  go  on  to  Uig  may 
sleep  at  the  Steintcholl  Inn^  2  M.  to  the  S.,  which  we  passed  on  our  way. 
l^ext  morning  we  walk  across  the  island  (2V2  hrs.)  to  Uig  (Lig  Hotel, 
well  spoken  of,  B,  A  A.  Ss.  Qd.)  on  the  W.  coast,  and  return  thence  by 
carriage  (ordered  beforehand  at  Portree)  or  by  coach  to  (274  hrs.)  Portree 
(on  foot  41/2  hrs.).  Those  whose  time  is  limited  should  drive  from  Por- 
tree to  Uig,  walk  (or  drive)  to  the  Quiraing  and  back,  and  drive  back 
to  Portree  (in  all  8-9  hrs.),  leaving  the  Storr  Bock  unvisited.  —  The 
steamboat-journey  from  Portree  to  Oban  takes  14  hrs.;  or  we  may  take 
the  steamer  from  Portree  to  (4  hrs.)  Strome  ferry  (p.  619;  fares  6*.  8d.,  3». 
4d.),  and  proceed  thence  by  railway,  via  Dingwall,  to  Inverness  (p.  604). 

Steam  Yachts  leave  Oban  at  intervals  in  the  season  for  a  week  or 
two*s  excursion  (apply  at  McGregor's  Coach  Office). 

Fbou  Oban  to  Glasgow,  Ho  M.,  Caledonian. Railway  in  4V4-6V4  l^m. 
(fares  13«.  2d.,  7*.  iVid. ;  to  Edinburgh,  123  M.,  18«.  2d.,  9«.  lOd.).  The  West 
Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.R.  (B..  70)  is  an  alternative  railway  route.  On  leav- 
ing Oban  the  train  sweeps  round  to  the  N.,  passes  Dwutaffnage  (p.  499)  on 
the  left,  and  skirts  Loch  Etive  (p.  601).  Beyond  (13  M.)  Taynuilt  (Inn)  it 
threads  the  wild  Past  of  Ave  and  the  Fttss  of  Brander  (p.  500),  at  the  foot 
of  Ben  Oruachan.  —  22  H.  Loch  Awe  Station  (^Hotel,  B.  &  A.  4«.),  see 
p.  498.  —  26  M.  Dalmally  (HoUl) ,  at  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Vale 
of  OUnorchy,  3  M.  from  the  N.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  From  Dalmally  we 
may  walk  or  drive,  via  (6  M.)  Cladich  (p.  492),  to  (10  H.)  Inveraray  (see 
p.  492).  —  38  M.  Tyndrum  (Boyal  Hotel).  At  (42  M.)  GrUnlarioh  {Hotels 
B.  &  A.  3<.  6d.,  B.  2«.)  the  Caledonian  and  N.B.  B.  lines  meet.  A  coach 
(4«.).run8  twice  daily,  in  iVa  hr.,  to  Ardlui^  at  the  upper  end  of  Lock 
Lomond  (p.  493);  and  those  who  have  not  yet  yisited  that  beautiful,  loch 
may  complete  their  journey  by  this  route.  —  ^  M.  Killin  Junction  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Loch  Tay  (see  p.  617).  The  train  then  descends  the  wild 
Ol&r^  Ogle  and  passes  the  head  of  Loch  Earn  (station;  see  p.  51()).  It  next 
skirts  ^Loeh  Lubnaig^  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  and  threads  the  Pass 
of  Leny,  where  Ben  Ledi  (p.  494)  towers  to  the  right.  —  71  M.  Callander, 
and  thence  to  Olatgoto  (or  Edinburgh)^  see  B.  66. 


69.  From  Oban  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

98  M.  Stbaheb  daily  in  11  Vz  hrs.  (6  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. ;  if  a  later  boat 
be  taken,  the  night  may  be  spent  at  Banavie  or  Fort  William).  Fares  22s., 
10«.  6d.,  return  33«.,  16s. 

After  leaving  Oban,  the  steamer  tonches  at  Appin,  whence  there 
is  a  ferry  to  Lismore  (p.  500),  and  then  sails  through  Loch  Linnhe 
to  (IV2  lir.)  BallachnUBh  (^Ballachulish  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  As.  6d.; 
Loch  Levenj  Temperance)^  a  charming  excursion  in  fine  weather. 
The  village  is  grandly  sltnated  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Leven,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  Ballachulish  slate 
quarries,  which  have  been  worked  for  two  centuries,  are  the  laigest 
In  Scotland. 

At  Ballachulish  coaches  meet  the  steamer  to  convey  passengers  to  the 
wild  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
hospitable  Macdonalds  on  14th  Feb.,  1692,  by  royal  troops.  The  drive  there 
and  back  (18  M.),  including  a  stay  of  V2  hr.  at  Otsiah**  Cave^  the  finest 
part  of  the  glen,  takes  4  hrs.  (fare  3s.). 

The  steamer  now  crosses  Loch  Linnhe,  which  marks  the  hound- 
iry  between  Argyllshire  and  Inverness-shire,  calls  at  Ardgour,  and 
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passes  through  the  Corran  Narrows.  At  the  head  of  the  loch  (16  M. 
or  1  hr.  from  Ballachnllsh)  lies  — 

Fort  William  (^Caledonian,  R.  &  A.  4*,,  B.  2a.  6d.,  D.  4s.; 
Alexandra,  R.  &  A.  Bs,  3d.;  Station,  new;  Chevalier;  Waverley 
Temperance;  Ben  Nevis,  well  spoken  of),  formerly  the  tey  of  the 
Highlands.  The  fort ,  originally  erected  hy  General  Monk,  was  re- 
hnilt  under  William  III.  Fort  William  is  a  station  on  the  Highland 
Railway  (R.  70).  Passengers  for  Inverness  usually  land  here  and 
proceed  to  Banavie  (see  below)  to  join  the  canal-steamer.  Some- 
times, however,  the  steamer  goes  on  to  (1/4  M.l  Corpach  (Hotel), 
1  M.  from  Banavie,  to  which  a  coach  plies  (free). 

*Ben  Nevis  (4406  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  Islands, 
may  he  ascended  from  Fort  William  in  2V2-3  hrs,  hy  a  good  pony- track. 
Those  who  use  this  track,  which  hegins  at  (2  H.)  the  farm  of  Achintee^  at 
the  entrance  to  Olen  IfeoUy  are  expected  to  purchase  a  guide-ticket  (U.\ 
for  pony  8*.),  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  keep  the  path  in  repair.  Guide 
(unnecessary)  iQs.\  pony  and  attendant  20«.  The  *View  from  the  top  is 
fine,  especially  on  the  if.E.,  where  there  is  a  precipitous  descent  of  1460  ft. 
At  the  top  are  an  Observatory y  establislied  in  1888,  and  a  Temperance  Inn 
'(Tea,  B.,  A  B.  10«.,  luncheon  8«.).  —  The  ascent  may  also  be  made  from 
Banavie  (see  below)  in  3-3V2  brs. 

A  coach  (fare  11».)  plies  daily  in  summer  in  7  hrs.  from  Fort  William 
vi&  Banavie  to  (41  M.)  ^H«a<^,  passing  Loeh  Eil;  (IBM.)  Prince  Charles's 
Monument^  in  GlenSnnan  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel  (Stagehouse  Inn),  where 
the  prince  raised  his  standard  on  Aug.  19th,  1745;  Loch  Eilt;  (28  M.)  Kin- 
loeh  Aylort  (Hotel)  5  Loch-na-Nuagh;  and  (38  M.)  AHsaig  Inn.  41  M.  Art- 
saig  Pier  (p.  501). 

Banavie  (Banavie  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  4a.,  B.  3s.,  D.  5a.) ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  West 
Highland  Railway  (R.  70).  The  Caledonian  Canal ,  62  M.  long, 
traverses  the  *Great  Glen  of  Scotland'  and  consists  of  a  chain  of 
lakes  (Lochs  Lochy,  Oich,  Ness,  and  Dochfour),  united  by  artijlclal 
channels. 

As  the  canal-steamer  leaves  Banavie  we  have  a  good  view,  to  the 
right,  of  Ben  Nevis.  After  7  M.  we  reach  Oairlochy,  with  the  first 
loot,  and  enter  the  picturesque  Loch  Lochy  (10  M.),  On  the  east 
bank  is  Invergloy  Hotel;  on  the  W.  is  Achnacarry  Castle  (Cameron 
of  Lochiel) ,  beside  which  the  Black  Mile  Pass  leads  under  dense 
foliage  from  Loch  Lochy  to  Loch  Arhaig,  At  the  N.  end  of  Loch 
Lochy  are  the  locks  at  Laggan,  almost  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  charming  little  *Loch  Oich  (5  M.).  To  the  left  is  the  romantic 
Invergarry  Castle,  from  which  a  fine  route  leads  through  Olen  Shiel 
to  the  W.  coast  (to  Balmacara ,  on  Loch  Alsh ,  called  at  by  the 
Oban  and  Gairloch  steamers,  60  M.;  thence  to  Kyle  Akin  Ferry, 
for  Skye,  6  M. ;  comp.  p.  617).  Between  the  lower  end  of  Loch 
Oich  and  (6  M.)  Port  Augnstus  (Lovat  Arms)  are  several  locks, 
which  the  steamer  tates  IV2  ^r.  to  pass  through,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  Journey  may  be  performed  on  foot.  The  fort  has  now  given 
place  to  a  modem  E.E.  Benedictine  Abbey.  Most  of  the  locks  are  with- 
in 2  M.  of  Fort  Augibstus ;  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  walk  the 
whole  5  M.  may  disembark  here  while  the  steamer  passes  the  locks. 
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Fort  Augustus  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  Looh  Nets  (24  M.  long), 
the  scenery  of  which  is  less  varied  than  that  of  the  lochs  already 
passed.  Invermoriston  (Hotel)  is  another  starting-point  for  the  route 
through  Olen  Shiel,  uniting  with  the  above-mentioned  at  (25  M.) 
Clunie,  On  the  right  bank,  2^4  hrs.  from  Fort  Augustus,  is  Foyern 
(Hotel),  about  1  M.  from  which  is  the  *7all  of  Foyerg,  90  ft.  in 
height,  probably  the  finest  waterfall  in  Great  Britain,  but  not  im- 
proved by  the  aluminium  factory  recently  established  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Higher  up  is  another  fall  (BO  ft.  high).  The  steamboat-pass- 
enger has  not  time  to  visit  these  falls.  Opposite  Foyers  rises 
Mealvourvonie  (2286  ft.).  —  From  the  next  pier,  at  Inverariffoig^ 
the  steamer  crosses  the  loch,  passes  the  picturesque  Vrquhart  CkutU, 
and  touches  at  the  Temple  Pier  at  DfumnadrochH  (Hotel,  1/2  M.  tiom 
the  pier).  Beyond  Abriachan  (new  pier)  we  enter  Loch  Dock  four  ^ 
the  N.  bay  of  Loch  Ness.  The  steamer  halts  at  Muirtoum^  IY4  M. 
from  Inverness,  and  is  met  by  the  hotel-omnibuses. 

InyemeSB.  —  Hotels.  *Galedonian  Botkl,  B.  a  a.  from  5«.,  D.  U. 
6d.  t  Station  (B.  A  A.  4«.  Qd.),  Botal,  Impbaial,  all  close  to  the  railway- 
station:  VioTOKiA,  Palace  (B.  A  A.  4«.  6d.,  D.  4<.,  6d.))  l>(>th  pleasanUy 
situatea  on  the  river;  Wavsklkt  Tsmpkbamce^  Huibtowh  Hotel,  small, 
at  the  pier,  see  above. 

InvemcBSj  the  'Oapltal  of  the  Highlands',  an  old  town  with 
19,200  inhab.,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Ness  enters  the 
Beauly  Firth,  is  the  great  travellers'  centre  for  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
as  Oban  is  for  the  W.  coast.  The  chief  points  of  interest  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  walk.  Starting  from  the  station ,  we  pass 
through  Union  St.  and  Church  St.  to  the  (3  min.)  Town  HaU,  a 
modem  Gothic  building,  in  front  of  which,  under  the  fountain,  is 
the  Clach-na-Cuddeny  or  'stone  of  the  tubs',  regarded  as  the  palla- 
dium of  Inverness.  We  thence  ascend  to  the  (3  min.)  County 
Buildings  and  Prison ,  a  castellated  building  on  a  hiU,  on  which 
stood  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  King  Duncan's  murder  (comp.  pp.  505,  511).  Gulduthel 
Boad  leads  on  hence  to  (^4  M.)  Oodsman's.  Walk,  a  narrow  terrace^ 
path  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  town.  Thence  we 
return  to  the  castle  enclosure,  descend  to  the  river,  and  wftlk 
along  the  bank  to  (25  min.)  the  Islands ,  a  favourite  promenade, 
resembling  the  Maigaretheninsel  at  Bnda-Pesth,  and  connected 
with  both  banks  by  bridges.  We  now  cross  to  the  left  bank  and 
return  towards  Inverness,  passing  (10  min.)  the  Northern  Infirmary 
and  (5  min.)  the  ^Cathedral  of  8t.  Andrew,  a  handsome  Dec. 
building,  erected  in  1866-69 ;  the  interior  is  adorned  with  mono- 
lithic granite  columns  and  stdned  glass.  We  may  here  diverge  to 
the  left,  soon  again  turning  to  the  left,  and  vlait  (1/4  hr.)  Tom- 
nahurich  (*hill  of  the  fairies') ,  a  hill  laid  out  as  a  cemetery,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  'rose-red'  town  of  Inverness.  From 
the  cathedral  we  return,  across  the  Suspension  Bridge,  to  the  (6  min.) 
station.    Another  walk  may  be  taken  in  tiie  opf  osite  diieetian  to 
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CromwelVs  Fort^  btdlt  by  Oromwell  la  1662-67 ,  near  the  month 
of  the  Ne89,  and  affording  a  rlew  of  the  Beanly  and  Moray  Firths. 

Szeimioiui  from  Inrtraess. 

To  Craig  Phadrig^  a  liill  2>/2  H.  to  ih«  W.,  commanding  fine  views, 
and  with  traces  of  a  vitrified  fort.  —  To  Oultoden  Jtfoor,  6  H.  to  the  S.E. 
(one-horse  carr.  there  and  hack  lOii.  6dX  where  Prince  Gharlea  Stuart,  the 
Pretender,  was  defeated  on  16th  April,  1746.  —  The  Fall  of  Foyers  (p.  504) 
may  also  he  visited  hy  carriage  m>m  Inverness  (18  H.;  picturesque  road; 
carr.  and  pair  there  and  hack  ea.  80v.).  —  To  Boanly  and  the  Falls  of  Kil- 
moract^  see  p.  61^. 

To  LooH  Habeb  AMD  Qairlocb,  T7  H.,  in  7  hrs.  (fares  1st  d.  16«.  d^f., 
3rd  cl.  1S«.).  From  Inverness  vi&  Dingwall  to  (47  ffl.)  Aehfuuheenj  see 
p.  019.  At  Achnasheen  (Inneh  at  the  hotel,  3«.-2«.  Qd.)  we  change  from  the 
railway  (which  goes  to  Sirome  Ferrp  on  the  W.  coast,  see  below)  to  the 
coach.  —  The  road  to  Loch  Maree  skirts  the  small  Loch  Bosqne  and  tra- 
verses moorlands.  10  M.  (I1/2  hr.'s  drive)  Kinloeheice  (*Hotel,  £.  &  A.  4«.), 
whence  a  mall-cart  plies  to  (13  H.)  Loch  Torridon  (fare  3«.).  I2i/s  M.  Rhtt 
NohoTy  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  (steamer,  see  below).  ♦Loch 
Maree  is  a  wild  and  romantic  lake,  18  H.  long,  surrounded  hy  lofty  moun- 
tains. To  the  ir.  rises  Bm  Slioch  (3216  ft.),  ascended  from  Kinlochewe  in 
7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back).  About  halfway  down  the  8.  side  of  the  loch  is 
the  (19  H.)  IVshr.)  *Loeh  Maree  Hotel  (boats  for  hire),  at  Talladak,  About 
2  M.  farther  on,  the  coach  quits  the  lake  and  proceeds  to  the  W.,  through 
Kerrpdale  to  (29  M.)  Oairloeh  {HoM^  high  charges  and  often  crowded),  at 
the  mouth  of  Flowerdale^  on  the  W.  coast.  —  Travellers  may  leave  the 
coach  at  Bku  Nohar  (see  above)  and  proceed  by  small  steamer  to  ToUie^ 
at  the  W.  end  of  Loch  Haree,  whence  another  coach  plies  to  (6Vs  H.) 
Gairloch.  —  The  excursion  to  Loch  Maree  may  be  made  nart  of  either  of  the 
following  plea«aat  tours  (3-3  days)  from  Inverness:  1.  Train  to  Sirome 
Ferrp  (li,  519)  in  4  hrs.;  steamer  vift  Broadford,  Plockton,  and  Baasay  to 
(A  hrs.)  Portree  In  8kye  and  back  to  (2  Jirs.)  Oairloch  on  the  mainland; 
coach  and  steamer  on  Loch  Haree  to  (4V2  hrs.)  Achmuheen ;  train  to  C^Vs  hrs.) 
Inverness  (or  in  reverse  direction).  2.  By  rail  to  Stroma  Ferry  in  4  hrs.*, 
steamer  to  Siomotcap^  in  the  Isle  o/Leais,  and  thence  to  Ullapool  (p.  523), 
on  the  W.  coast,  about  20  M.  to  the  K.  of  Loch  Maree;  thence  hy  coach 
to  (S3M.)  Oarve  (p.  519),  on  the  railway.  —  Stomoway  (Imperial;  Lews; 
Jtopal),  the  chief  place  in  the  Hebrides,  with  about  3000  inhab.,  is,  per- 
haps, scarcely  so  fascinating  in  reality  as  in  the  pages  of  William  Black, 
but  is  worth  vistiing  hy  those  who  eigoy  steamboat-sailing  and  wild  rocky 
scenery.  It  may  also  be  reached  hy  steamer  from  Glasgow  (40  hrs.),  06ai», 
Portree^  Oairloch^  Foolewe,  Loch  Inver,  etc. 

Fboh  Invebnbss  to  Abebdbbn,  10K9  M.,  railway  in  5  hrs.  (fares  18s.  Id., 
9».  0>M.).  —  On  leaving  Inverness  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  to  the  left,  of 
the  Moray  Fii4h.  8  M.  Oallodm,  to  the  8.  of  which  lies  Culloden  Moor 
(aee  above).  —  15  M.  Nairn  C Marine^  large,  facing  the  sea ;  Andereon^sy^ 
finely  situated  on  the  Moray  Firth,  much  frequented  as  a  sea-bathing 
resort,  and  for  its  dry,  mild  climate.  Good  golf-links.  About  6  M.  to  the 
8.  is  Cawdor  Castle^  the  supposed  scene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  in  Maeheth. 
The  Castle,  however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century.  — 
^  IB.,  toTttM(Ropal  Station  f  Charleson\  in  the  town;  Clunp  Hill  Hpdropathic^ 
1  M.  from  the  station),  the  junction  of  the  Highland  railway  to  Orantown, 
Kingussie,  Blair  Atholl,  and  Perth  (comp.  p.  61^.  —  About  1  M.  to 
the  19 .E.  is  Sweno's  Stone,  a  pillar  about  30  ft.  high,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  1014  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and 
covered  with  carvings  of  figures  and  other  objects.  A  drive  may  be 
taken  to  ^Findhom  Olen,  —  About  3  M.  beyond  Forres  we  pass  on  the  left 
the  ruins  of  Kinloss  Abbey,  founded  in  1150.  From  (32  M.)  Alves  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  Burghead  and  Hopeman.  —  37  M.  Elgin  (Station  Hotel;  Gor- 
don Arms;  Palace),  a  town  of  7800  mhab.,  with  a  fine  *Cathedral,  chiefly  in  the 
£.£.  style,  fonmded  in  1334  and  rebuilt  after  a  iire  in  1390.  It  is  very  richly 
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decorated  (exquisite  tracery),  but  is  to  a  great  extent  in  rains.  The  best- 
preserved  parts  are  the  chapter-house  and  the  two  W.  towers.  The  central 
tower,  200  ft.  high,  fell  in  1711.  The  rains  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  the 
Greyfriars^  Monastery  are  also  interesting.  An  excursion  may  be  made  to 
(6  M.)  Plusearden  Abbey  ^  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  1230.  Elgin  is  the 
junction  of  railways  to  Lo$$iemouth^  to  Banff  (Fife  Arms),  via  Buckie^  Port- 
$oy,  and  Tillynaught  Junction^  and  to  Rothes  and  Boat  of  Oartm  (p.  (AS). 

—  From  (43  H.)  Orbliston  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  (3  M.)  Fochabers  ( Oor- 
don  Arm*;  Grant  Aiint),  beautifully  situated  among  pine-woods  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Spey.  Adjacent  is  Gordon  Castle,  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon.  55  M.  Keith  (Gordon  Arms),  the  iunction  of  the 
Highland  and  North  of  Scotland  Railways.  67  M.  Huntlyj  87  M.  Inverom^ 
say  Junction  ^  for  Turriff  and  Macduff  (Banff)  ;  92  M.  Inverurie;  102  M. 
Dyce  Junction,  for  (2hrs.)  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh. 

[Peterhead  {Royal),  a  town  with  12,195  inhab.,  is  an  important  port  for 
the  herring-fishery  and  possesses  quarries  of  red  granite.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Marshal  Keith  (d.  1758),  of  whom  a  statue,  presented  by  King 
William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1868,  stands  in  front  of  the  town-hall.  —  Fraser- 
burgh is  also  an  important  fishing-station,  with  a  large  harbour. J 

109  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  514. 

Fkom  Invkbness  to  Edinburgh  ob  Glasgow,  by  railway  via  Perth,  see 
ER.  72,  66. 

70.  From  Glasgow  to  Fort  William  (Inverness). 

I22V2  M.  West  Highland  Railway,  in  6  hrs.  (fares  16».  7d.,  9«.  IVi*.)  \ 
trains  start  from  the  Queen  Street  (High  Level)  Station  (p.  486).  Through 
carriages  are  run  in  connection  with  this  route  from  Edinburgh  (fares 
21«.  Id.,  its.  71/2*.)  and  from  London  (King's  Cross)  by  the  moraing  ex- 
press. —  This  line  is  continued  by  a  branch  to  (124  M.)  Banavie. 

From  Glasgow  to  (16  M.)  Dumbarton,  see  p.  493.  The  railway 
continues  to  skirt  the  01yd«,  leaving  the  Balloch  line  on  the  right. 

—  I61/2  M.  Dalreoch.  Near  (1972  M.)  Cardross  once  stood  Cardross 
Castle,  in  which  Robert  Bruce  died  in  1329,  23  M.  Oraigendoran, 
Oraigendoran  Pier  is  an  important  starting-point  for  steamers  in  con- 
nection with  the  N.B.R.  to  Dunoon  (where  passengers  join  the  Oban 
steamer;  comp.  p.  497),  Rothesay,  Arran,  etc.  — 24^/4 M.  Helens- 
burgh (Queens ;  Imperial),  a  favourite  watering-place,  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oareloch,  and  is  laid  out  with  the  mathe- 
matical regularity  of  an  American  city.  On  the  esplanade  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Henry  Bell  (1767-1830),  who  in  1812  launched 
the  *  Comet',  the  first  steam  vessel  on  the  Clyde.  —  Steamers  ply 
hence  to  Oreenock,  Oourock,  Dunoon,  Rothesay,  etc. ;  to  Oardoeh 
Head,  see  p.  491.  —  26V2  M.  Row  (pronounced  *rue').  —  291/2  M. 
Shandon,  with  a  large  hydropathic  establishment,  pleasantly  sur- 
rounded by  private  grounds.  31^/4  M .  Oareloch  Head  (Hotel)  oc- 
cupies a  fine  situation  at  the  head  of  the  loch. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  isthmus  between  Gareloch  and  Loch 
Long  (p.  491),  and  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  latter.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  loch  rises  Ben  Arthur  or  The  Cobbler  (2891  ft.), 
beyond  which  is  Ben  Imt  (3318  ft.).  The  station  of  r42V4  M.)  At- 
rochar  ^  Tarbet  is  situated  between  these  two  places  (pp.  491,  493) 
^  the  isthmus  between  Loch  Long  and  Loeh  Lomond .  f p.  493). 
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Coach  to  Inoeraray  through  G'fencroe,  see  p.  492.  —  The  railway 
runs  close  hy  the  W.  hanlL  of  Loch  Lomond,  commanding  heautiful 
"Views.  On  the  opposite  shore  rises  Ben  Lomond  (p.  493).  —  We 
cross  the  Inveruglas  Water,  which  descends  from  Loch  Sloy,  lying 
to  our  left  between  Ben  Vane  (3004  ft.)  and  Ben  Voirlich  (3092  ft.). 
—  50^4  M.  Ardluij  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  see  p.  493. 

The  line  now  quits  the  loch  and  ascends  Olen  Fallochj  with  a 
succession  of  fine  mountain  yiews.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance, 
tower  Ben  A'an  (3827  ft.)  and  Ben  More  (3843  ft.).  —  69  M. 
Crianlaricli  has  also  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  line  to  Oban  (p.  502). 
Coach  to  Ardlui ,  see  p.  493.  —  We  h'ere  enjoy  a  view  of  Glen 
Dochart,  to  the  right,  before  bending  to  the  N.W.  into  Strath  Fil- 
lan.  64  M.  Tyndrum  (Royal  Hotel)  has  another  station  on  the  Cale- 
donian line  (p.  502).  —  71 V2  M.  Bridge  of  Orchy  (Inyeroman  Hotel, 
3  M.  to  the  W.).  A  coach  (fares  12a.)  plies  hence  daily  vi4  (13  M.) 
Kingshouse  and  through  Glencoe  (p.  502)  to  (29  M.)  Ballachulish 
(p.  502).  —  We  next  pass  Loch  Tulla  (on  the  left)  and  soon  enter 
the  wide  and  desolate  Rannoeh  Moor.  Schiehallion  (p.  518)  comes 
Into  sight  in  the  distance  to  the  right.  From  (871/4  M.)  Rannoeh 
we  cross  the  Oauer  Waterj  between  Loch  Lydoch  on  the  left,  and 
Loch  Laggan,  on  the  right. 

A  coacli  runs  daily  from  Bannoch  Station,  along  the  K.  bank  of  Loch 
Rannoeh^  to  (18  ffl.)  Kinloch  Rannoeh  (fare  Is.  Qd.)  and  thence  via  Tammel 
Bridge  and  Kllliecrankie  (p.  518)  to  (39  M.)  Pitlochry  (p.  617;  fare  15«.). 

Farther  on  we  skirt  the  £.  bank  of  Loch  Treig  and  halt  at  the 
station  of  (104^2  M.)  TuUoch,  in  Glen  Spean,  whence  a  coach  runs 
twice  daily  to  (871/2  M.)  Kingussie  (p.  518),  on  the  Highland  Rail- 
way (5  hrs. ;  fare  12a.  6d).  —  IIOV4  M.  Roy  Bridge,  to  the  N.  of 
which  opens  Olen  Roy  with  its  ^Parallel  Roads'.  To  the  left  rises  the 
huge  mass  of  Ben  Nevis  (p.  503).  —  1131/2  M.  Spean  Bridge  (Hotel). 

1221/2  M.  Fort  William,  see  p.  503.  Hence  to  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  see  R.  69. 

The  line  10  continued  by  a  branch  to  (124  H.)  Bcmavie  (p.  503),  beyond 
which  it  is  being  prolonged  towards  Mattaig^  on  the  coast  to  the  17.  of 
Arisaig  (pp.  501,  503). 

71.  From  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Of  the  alternative  routes  described  below  the  third  is  much  the  finest 
and  should  be  preferred  to  the  direct  railway  routes  by  all  who  have 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal.  —  Steamer  from  Leith^  see  p.  475. 

a.   North  British  Bailway,  vik  the  Forth  Bridge  and  Fifeshire. 

C>  181  M.  Railway  in  3V2-4Vs  hrs.  (fares  21s.,  9s.  8d.).  This  is  the  shortest 

A^  and  most  direct  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 
^^        Sdinftury^  fWaverley  Station),  see  p.  474.  IV3  M.  Haymarhet. 
^   The  line  to  Glasgow  (R.  66)  diyerges  to  the  left  near  (31/2  M.) 
**^  Corstorphine.  —  9^2  M.  Dalmeny,  where  the  Glasgow  trains  join 
ours  (see  p.  486),  is  the  station  for  South  Queens  ferry  (p.  485). 
The  train  now  crosses  the  *Forth  Bridge,  pronounced  by 
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M.  Eiffel  'the  greatest  construction  of  the  world'  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  striking  feat  yet  achieved  by  eng:lneerlng  In  hrldge- 
bulldlng.    Fine  views  up  and  down  the  river. 

This  wonderful  bridge,  the  total  length  of  which,  including  the  ap> 
proaches,  is  2765  yds.,  was  oegnn  in  1883  and  finished  in  Xarch,  1890,  at  a 
cost  of  over  3,000,OOOJ.  It  is  built  on  the  ^eantOever  and  central  girder  sys- 
tem*, the  principle  of  which  is  that  of  'stable  equilibrium^  its  own  weight 


long.  The  steel  towers  from  which  the  oantUevers  spring  are  3(10  ft.  high 
(not  much  lower  than  the  dome  of  St.  Panrs)  and  are  supported  on  granite 
piers,  that  in  the  middle  resting  on  the  small  island  of  Inchgarvit.  The 
clear  headway  at  high  water  is  161  ft. ;  the  deepest  foundations  are  88  ft. 
below  high  water.  The  total  weight  of  metal  in  the  bridge  is  50,000  tons, 
or  fire  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  298).  The 
designers  and  constructors  of  the  bridge  were  8%r  John  Fowler  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Btriktr. 

111/4  M.  North  Queens  ferry  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  I31/4  M.  Inverkeithing  (Hotel)  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
the  N.  to  Dunfermline  (for  Perth,  Stirling,  etc. ;  see  R.  72).  The 
Aberdeen  train  runs  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
Donihristle^  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth.  —  17 V2  M.  Aherdour  (Qreig*s),  a  favourite  little  sea- 
bathing place,  with  an  old  castle  and  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  church. 
In  summer  steamers  ply  firom  Aberdour  to  Leith  (p.  475). 
.  .  20  V2  M.  BnmtislaBd  (Forth  HoUl)^  a  small  seaport  and  watering- 
place,  is  connected  with  (5  M.)  Oranton  (p.  484  ^  frequent  trains 
to  the  Waverley  Station  at  Edinburgh,  iy^  ^0  ^7  &  steam-ferry 
(fares  10(2.,  6d.).  In  the  firth,  about  halfway  to  Oranton  (to  the  left), 
lies  the  fortified  inland  of  InchheUh,  —  221/2  M.  Kinghom,  —  26  M. 
Kirkcaldy  (George),  a  straggling  town  of  27,000  inhab.,  extending 
along  the  shore  for  2  M.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith  (1723- 
90).  Thomas  Garlyle  and  Edward  Irving  were  school-teachers  here. 
—  Near  (28  M.)Dt/«af«  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  and  quits  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  —  From  (31  M.)  Tliomton  JunctSon  lines  run  to  the  W. 
to  Dunfermline  and  Stirling  (comp.  pp.  516 ,  495) ,  to  the  S.  to 
Buckhaven  and  Methil,  and  to  the  E.  to  8t.  Andrews  (see  below).  — 
33  M.  Markinch  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Leslie,  At  the  village  of 
Falkland  (Bruce  Arms),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (36  V2  M.^  Falkland  Road 
(omnibus  five  times  daily),  Is  an  old  royal  Palace  (16th  cent  J,  now 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  restored  it  Atro9  M.) 
Ladybank  lines  diverge  to  Perth  (p.  510)  and  Kinross  (p.  516).  — 
441/2  M.Cvpar  (Royal;  TonUne),  the  county-town  of  Fifeshlre, 
with  4700  inhab.  The  County  Hall  contains  good  portraits  by  WU- 
kie^  Raebum^  and  Allan  Ramsay.  —  51  M.  Leucfuirs,  wiih  a  fine  old 
Norman  church,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (41/2  M.)  8t.  Andrews, 
and  of  another  to  (51/2  M.)  Tayport,  opposite  Broughty  Ferry  (p.  509). 

St.  Andrews  (Royal;  Cross  Keyi;  *  Marine^  frequented  by  golfers; 
Alexandra,  quiet  and  pleasant),  an  ancient  town  with  6860  inhab.,  long 
the  ecelesiastieal  metropolis  of  Seotland,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four 
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Scottish  nniverflitiea  (founded  till),  and  ia  perhaps  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  the  country.  It  is  the  'Ketropolis  of  Golf,  and  the 
chief  Golf  Meetings,  in  May  and  October,  attract  large  gatherings  of 
visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  see 
of  St.  Andrews  dates  back  to  the  8th  century.  Patrick  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  arst  (1507),  and  Walter  Mill  (1668),  the  last  Scottish  martyr  of  the 
Reformation,  both  suffered  at  St.  Andrews.  George  Wishart  was  also 
burned  here  in  1646,  and  his  execution  led  to  the  speedy  death  of  the 
Archbishop,  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  in  1646 
by  several  of  Wishart's  friends.  The  ruins  of  the  *  Cathedral  ^  built 
between  1169  and  1318,  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  fine  and 
extensive  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  square  Totoer  of  St,  Regulut  (106  ft.  \ 
view)  erected  about  1180,  but  assigned  by  popular  tradition  to  a  Pictish 
monarch  of  the  4th  cent. ,  and  said  to  have  been  built  in  honour  of  St. 
Begulus,  a  Greek  saint,  shipwrecked  here  with  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew, 
who  henceforth  became  the  patron-saint  of  Scotland.  It  may,  however, 
occupy  the  site  of  an  original  Guldee  cell.  Ifear  the  W.  end  of  the  Cathe- 
dral i«  the  beautiful  arcade  known  as  the  Pends,  On  a  rock  rising  above 
the  sea  is  the  old  Ca»tU  of  the  bishops.  Opposite  Madr<u  College,  a  large 
school  attended  by  about  900  boys,  is  a  beautiful  little  fragment  of  a 
Dominican  priory  of  the  13th  century.  The  University  of  St.  Andrwfs  con- 
sists of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  (theological)  and  the  United  Colleges  of 
SS.  Salvator  and  Leonard.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  fine  *Oolf  Unlet ^ 
alive  during  the  season  with  hundreds  of  votaries  of  the  Scottish  national 
pastime.  —  Beyond  St.  Andrews  the  line  goes  on  along  the  coast  to  (TratI, 
Amtruiher^  Elie,  Largo^  Leven  (all  searbathing  and  golfing  resorts),  and 
Thornton  Junction  (see  p.  508). 

The  tiain  iix»w  crosses  the  Toy  by  the  substantial  Toy  Bridge, 
2  M.  long,  opened  in  1887,  and  enters  the  Tay  Bridge  Station  at  — 

591/2  M.  Bnadee.  —  Hotels.  Qubbns,  Royal,  Rotal  Bbitish,  all  in 
High  St.  t  Lamb's  Tsmpkbanob,  Reform  St. ;  Imfkbial  Tehpkbancb,  Com- 
mercial St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Tay  Bridge  Station,  forK.B.R.  trains*,  Dundee  West^ 
for  Caledonian  trains  to  Perth ;  Dundee  East,  a  joint-station,  for  trains  to 
Forfar,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen. 

U.  8.  Oonsul,  Mr.  JoJm  C.  ffiggins,  Esq. 

Dundee,  the  third  city  of  Scotland  in  size,  with  153,000  inhab., 
A  bnsy  commercial  and  manufacturing  place  (linen,  jute,  etc.),  but 
possessing  little  interest  for  the  tourist.  The  *Old  Steeple  (156  ft. 
high) ,  in  the  Nethergate ,  dates  from  the  14th  century ,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  church-towers  in  Scotland  (adm.  2d, ;  view).  Adjacent 
Is  the  Town  Cross  (1586).  The  Albert  Institute,  with  a  museum  and 
a  small  picture-gallery,  is  a  modem  Gothic  edifice  by  Sir  G.G.  Scott. 
The  University  College  was  established  in  1883  ,  chie#y  with  Miss 
Baxter's  bequest  of  140, 000 J.  The  Boyal  Infirmary  Is  an  exten- 
sive  building.  Good  views  are  obtained  from  the  Esplanade^ 
skirting  the  Tay ,  from  the  Baxter  Park ,  and  from  Dundee  Law 
(570  ft.)  —  From  Dundee  to  Perth,  see  p.  511. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay 
estuary.  63  M.  Broughty  Ferry,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  citizens 
of  Dundee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  65 V2  M.  Monifieth;  70  M. 
Carnoustie,  a  watering-place,  with  golf-links.  The  line  skirts 
the  coast,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  76  M.  Arbroath  (White  Hart; 
Imperial),  an  industrial  town  and  seaport,  with  23,000  inhab.,  pos- 
sesses an  interesting  ruined  *Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion 
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in  1178.  The  remainB  are  mainly  E.£.  About  10  M.  off  the  coast 
is  the  Incheape  or  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.  Arbroath  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  described  in  Scott's  'Antiquary'.  —  90  M.  Hontrose 
(Central;  Star;  Queen' s)^  a  clean  little  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Eak^mth.  13,000  inhabitants.  Montrose  is  said  to  haye been  the 
birthplace  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (in  1612),  and  it  was  the 
first  place  in  Scotland  where  Greek  was  taught.  A  branch  runs 
hence  to  the  N.  to  (12  M.)  Bervie. 

At  (92  M.)  Hillside  our  line  unites  with  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way (see  below).  Stations  Laurencekirk  and  Fordoun.  —  11472  M. 
Stonehayen  (Royal;  TJrie)^  the  county-town  of  Kincardine,  visited 
for  bathing  (4600  inhab.).  A  Uttle  to  the  S.  (to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
way), perched  upon  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  *J)unnottar  Castle^  built  in  the  13th  cent,  and  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 

131  M.  Aberdeen^  see  p.  614. 

b.    Caledonian  Bailway  Yik  Perth  and  I'orfar. 

158  H.  Bailwat  in  6-6  brs.  (fares  as  above).    Comp.  p.  512. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (36  M.)  Stirling  and  (40  M.) 
Dunblane,  see  R.  67.  Here  the  line  to  Callander  and  Oban  (comp. 
pp.  494,  499)  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  right  (N.).  60  M.  Oreenloaning ,  2  M.  from  which  is  the  Roman 
camp  of  Ardoch.  —  From  (57V2  M.)  Crieff  Junction  a  branch  diver- 
ges to  (9  M.)  Crieff  and  (17  M.)  Comne. 

QtibS  (Royal  Hotel;  Drummond  Arms;  *Hydropathie)^  a  town  with  4900 
inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  finely-wooded  district,  is  a  good 
centre  for  excursions.  In  the  neighbouiiiood'  are  several  well-preserved 
old  castles :  Drummond  Castle  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
caster;  Oehteriyre^  2V2  M.  to  the  IT.W.;  Monzie  (pron.  M(mes)^  8  M.  to  the 
N.;  etc.  —  Oomrie  (Royal;  Bridge  End),  with  about  1000  inhab.,  is  noted 
for  slight  earthquakes.  A  four-in-hand  coach  is  in  waiting  at  Comrie  station 
to  take  passengers  on  to  Locheamhead  (15  M.,  in  3  hrs.),  a  delightful  drive. 
The  road  leads  through  a  well-wooded  country  to  (6  M.)  St.  Fillans  (*Ho- 
tel),  a  lovely  little  village  at  the.E.  end  of  Loch  Earn.  From  St.  Fillans 
the  road  skirts  the  17.  bank  of  the  Loch  all  the  way  to  (9  M.)  Locheamhead 
Station  (p.  502).  To  the  left  rises  Ben  Voirlich  (3224  ft ).  The  excursion 
may  be  prolonged  to  Killin  and  Loch  Tap  (comp.  p.  517). 

68  M.  Ptrth.  —  Hotels.  Boyal  George,  on  the  Tay,  "A  M.  from  the 
station;  Station  Hotel,  B.  &  A.  from  4<.,  B.  3«.,  D.  5«.,  Botal  Beitish 
Hotel,  B.  £  A.  from  4^.,  D.  Ss,  6<f.,  Queen's,  unpretending,  all  these  at  the 
station ;  MgHasteb's  Tempebancb,  St.  John's  St.  \  Salutation,  in  the  town. 
—  Rail.  Refrethmt.  Rooms. 

Perth,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Tay,  with  30,000  inhab.,  is 
an  ancient  town,  claiming  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  long  the  capital 
of  the  Scottish  kings  (comp.  p.  476).  Few  traces  of  its  antiquity 
are,  however,  left,  for  the  'rascal  multitude'  (as  Knox  called  the 
Perth  mob  at  the  Reformation)  and  the  municipal  authorities  then 
and  later  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  religious  houses. 
The  principal  church  is  St  John's,  mainly  of  the  Dec.  period,  with 
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an  earlier  tower ;  in  front  of  the  Mgh-altar  Edward  III.  of  England 
is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1336. 
John  Knox  often  preached  here  (ca.  1559).  The  County  Buildings, 
in  Tay  Street,  occnpy  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy against  James  VI.  was  formed  (1600).  At  No.  78  Gecwge  St. 
is  a  small  MuBeum  (daily  12-5 ;  adm.  3d.),  and  at  the  end  of  the 
street  is  Perth  Bridge,  built  by  Smeaton  in  1771 ,  ftom  which  there 
is  a  good  view.  Adjoining  the  riyer  are  two  open  spaces  of  green 
sward,  known  as  the  North  and  South  Inch  (i.e.  island).  The  former, 
which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  was  the  scene  of  the  judicial  combat 
between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,  described  by  Scott 
in  the  *Fair  Maid  of  Perth'.  On  the  South  Inch  is  the  General  Pri- 
son for  Scotland,  originally  built  in  1812  for  French  prisoners,  and 
since  enlarged.  The  'Fair's  Maid  House'  (so  called)  is  shown  in 
Curfew  Row,  near  the  North  Inch.  In  this  neighbourhood  also  stood 
the  Dominican  Convent,  where  James  I.  was  assassinated  in  1437, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  action  of  Catherine  Douglas,  who  made  her 
arm  do  duty  for  the  missing  bar  on  the  door.  (This  incident  is 
finely  described  in  Rossetti's  ballad,  the  *King's  Tragedy'.) 

Those  who  have  time  should  climb  '^Einnoul  Hill  (730  ft.),  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  and  may  be  ascended  from  the  railway-station 
in  »/4  hr.  The  *View  is  charming.  —  Another  good  view  is  afforded  by  Monr 
erieffHill  (725  ft.),  8V2M.  to  the  8.E.  —An  excursion  may  also  be  made  to 
(2V2M.)  Seone  Palace  (special  permission  necessary),  a  modem  mansion  on  the 
site  of  the  Augustine  abbey  in  which  the  early  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 

Fbou  Psbth  to  Dujudsk,  20  M.,  railway  in  Vz-i  hr.  (fares  3«.  6d.,  U. 
8d.).  This  line  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Firih  of  Tay  and  traverses  the 
fertile  Cane  of  Qowrie.  To  the  left  are  Duneinane  and  the  other  Sidlato  Hills. 
—  Dundee,  see  p.  509. 

Beyond  Perth  our  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (72  M.)  Luncarty  and 
(76  M.)  Stanley  Junction,  where  it  direrges  to  the  E.  (right)  from 
the  Highland  Railway  (see  p.  616).  —  80^2  M.  Coupar  Angus 
(Royal)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Blairgowrie  (p.  513).  —  From 
(86  M.)  Alyth  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  the  N.  to  (6M.)  the|small  town 
of  Alyth  (Airlie  Arms),  whence  a  road  ascends  the  rocky  and  wooded 
valley  of  the  Isla  to  (11  M.)  Olenisla.  The  Isla  forms  several  small 
waterfalls,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Reekie  Linn.  Near  Forter 
Castle,  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Glenisla,  a  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  Olenshee 
(p.  613).  —  At  (92  M.)  Olamis  stands  *Qlamis  Castle  (open  on 
Frid.),  a  stately  baronial  hall  in  a  fine  park ,  said  by  tradition  to 
be  the  ancestral  home  of  Macbeth.  The  room  in  which  the  thane 
is  said  to  have  murdered  Duncan  in  1040  is  still  pointed  out  I  It 
seems  probable  that  Malcolm  11.  was  really  murdered  here  in  1033. 
The  present  mansion,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  turrets ,  dates 
mainlyfroml678-1621.— 96V2M.Forfar(' Cowntt/ Arms;  Royal),  an 
ancient  town  with  12,800  inhab.,  once  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

Branch-lines  run  hence  to  Kirriemuir  (Crown),  a  weaving- village,  identi- 
fied with  the  'Thrams''  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barriers  tales;  to  Broughty  Ferry  (p.  509); 
and  vi&  Brechin  direct  to  Edzell  (Panmure  Arms ;  Star),  with  the  interest- 
ing ruins  of  a  large  castle. 
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10&  M.  Onthrie  Junction  is  ike  8«arting-point  of  a  line  to  (8  M.) 
Arbroath  (p.  609).  —  From  (Ul^Va  M.)  Bridg'e-of-Dun  a  short  branch 
diyerges  to  (4M.)  Breehin  (Commercial;  Crown),  a  town  of  9000  in- 
hab.,  with  a  Cathedral  founded  by  David  I.  about  1160,  but  utterly 
spoiled  by  restoration  in  1807.  Adjacent  is  a  Round  Tower  (160  ft. 
high),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Not  far  off  is 
Breehin  Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  modem  mansion 
on  the  site  of  an  old  castle.    To  Edzell,  see  p.  611. 

116M.  Dubton  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  Montrose  (p-.  610). 
From  (II6V2  M.)  HiUside^  where  we  join  the  N.B.R.,  to  (156  M.) 
Aberdeen,  see  p.  610. 

o.  Vi4  Perth,  Blair  AthoU,  and  Braemar. 

To  this  excursion,  the  finest  route  to  Aberdeen,  6-6  days  should  be 
devoted.  1st  Day.  Railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Pirih  (IVs-SVs  hrs.-,  fares 
%$.  6d.,  S«.  10V2<20;  and  thence  by  an  evening  train,  in  */4  hr.,  to  Dunkeld. 
—  2nd  Day.  Bailway  from  Dunkeld  to  Blair  Atholl  in  1  hr.  —  8rd  Day. 
From  Blair  AthoU  to  Braemary  a  walk  of  9-10  hrs.  (pony  and  guide  about 
30s.)-,  two-thirds  of  the  way  may  be  driven.  —  4th  Day.  From  Braemar 
by  coach,  in  2^/2  hrs.,  to  Ballater;  and  thence  by  railway,  in  l»/4-2V4  hrs., 
to  Aberdeen. 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  somewhat  fatiguing  route  through  Olen 
Tilt  (described  below)  may  drive  from  Dunkeld  to  Braemar  by  a  good 
road  (47  M.;  coach  in  GVs-T  his.)  vi&  Blairgowrie  and  Qlene^ee  (comp. 
p.  513).  [The  coaching  distance  may  be  reduced  to  95  H.  by  going  by  rail- 
way from  Perth  to  Blairgowrie,  vi&  Coimar  Angus.]  It  is  also  possible  to 
drive  all  the  way  from  Pitlochry  to  Braemar,  by  a  somewhat  round- 
about route  (46  H.). 

From  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  see  R.  72  and  R.  71b ;  from  Perth  to 
Blair  Atholl,  see  pp.  616-518. 

Fbom  Blaib  Atholl  to  Brabmab  thbottgh  Glen  Tilt,  30  M. 
This  route  is  usually  accomplished  on  foot  or  on  horseback  (guide 
and  pony  308.),  as  the  middle  part  of  it  (10  M.)  is  not  available  for 
carriages.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  drive  or  ride  to  (8  M.)  Forest 
Lodge,  walk  thence  to  (10  M.)  Bynack  Lodge,  and  drive  or  ride  the 
rest  of  the  way  (12  M.)  by  carriage  or  pony  ordered  from  Braemar 
by  telegram.  Walkers  should  start  early  and  take  luncheon  with  them, 
as  no  inns  are  passed  on  the  way.  —  The  route  follows  the  Tilt  closely 
for  the  larger  half  of  the  way,  passing  through  the  wild  Olen  Tilt, 
which  contains  numerous  red  deer.  To  the  right  rises  Ben-y-Oloe 
(3770  ft.),  the  *mountaln  of  the  mist'.  Several  small  waterfalls  are 
passed.  The  road  ceases  at  (8  M.)  Forest  Lodge,  a  shooting-box  of 
the  Dake  of  Atholl,  beyond  which  we  follow  a  rough  footpath. 
A  little  beyond  the  (61/4  M.)  Ford  of  Tarff,  now  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  route  (16&0  ft.).  At 
(472  M.) By nacft  Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife)  the  road  re-appears,  and  Ben 
Muich'Dhui  (4296  ft.)  comes  into  sight  in  front  In  2V2  M.  more 
we  reach  and  cross  the  Dee,  and  we  then  follow  its  left  bank  to 
the  (3  M.)  *Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  river  dashes  through  a  nar- 
row rocky  *gut'.    We  here  again  cross  the  Dee.    About  !*/«  M. 
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farther  on  we  reach  a  path  on  the  right  (with  a  placard  an- 
nouncing that  no  carriages  are  allowed  this  way),  which  leads  to 
(1  Y^M.)  the  ColoneV$  Bed,  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  deep  pool,  which 
is  said  to  hare  fnmished  shelter  to  one  of  those  who  were  ^out  in 
the  45' ;  the  rapids  a  little  farther  up  are  also  fine.  [Those  who 
make  this  digression  have  to  return  by  the  same  way  to  the  road.] 
About  2  M.  beyond  this  path,  to  the  left,  at  a  bridge,  is  a  rustic 
gate  leading  to  the  small  but  picturesque  *  CorTiemul%ie  Falls  (close 
to  the  road).  Nearly  opposite  this  gate  was  the  entrance  to  Mar  Lodge 
(Bake  of  Fife),  burned  down  in  1895.  A  new  Lodge  has  been 
erected  near  Old  Mar  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee,  opposite 
Braemar.   Then,  3  M.  — 

Braemar,  or  Castleton  of  Braemar  (1100  ft.;  Fife  Arms,  Inver- 
eauld  Arms,  both  overcrowded  in  the  season;  Lodgings),  a  pleasant 
spot  for  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  romantically  situated  on  the  Dee  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  environs  are  finely  wooded. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

To  the  S.W.  rises  Morrone  Hill  (5B19  ft.),  easily  ascended  in  i  br.  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  Braemar,  Ben  fflnich-Dhui,  etc.  —  To  the  ''Falls 
of  Garatoalt,  84  hrs.  We  ioWow  the  road  to  Ballater  (see  p.  514)  for  3  M., 
and  then  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate,  on  this  side  of  Invercauld  Bridge 
(sign-posts).  Fine  view  from  an  iron  bridge  above  the  falls.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  drive  is  to  the  (GVz  V..)  Litm  of  Dee  (as  above),  visit-  ^ 
ipg  the  Corriemulzie  Falls  and  Colonel's  Bed  on  the  way,  and  returning'** 
along  the  17.  bank  of  the  Dee  to  (9  M.)  Invercauld  Bridge  and  passing  the 
Lirm  of  Quoich  (in  all  18-19  M.). 

Ben  Huich-Dhni  (4396  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland  after  Ben 
Kevis  (p.  503),  rises  to  the  W.  of  Braemar,  from  which  it  may  be  ascended 
in  10  hrs.,  there  and  hack  (guide  10«.,  pony  10«.).  The  road  to  it  crosses 
the  Dee,  at  the  Linn  of  Quoich  (see  above),  and  leads  to  (10  H.)  Derry  Lodge^ 
up  to  which  point  driving  is  practicable.  This  reduces  the  necessary  walk- 
ing or  riding  (up  and  down)  to  5V2-6  hrs.  The  pony-track  from  Derry  Lodge 
if  easily  traced.  The  ^View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive.  Those  who 
wish  to  descend  to  Aviemore  (p.  518)  should  follow  the  ridge  to  the  N.  to 
the  (1  hr.)  top  of  Cairngorm  (4064  ft.*,  view)  and  descend  thence  through 
Roihiemurchus  Forest  (guide  or  good  map  and  compass  desirable;  also 
plenty  of  daylight).  To  the  right  (E.)  of  the  ridge  between  Ben  Muich-Dhui 
and  Cairngorm  lies  the  solitary  and  deep-blue  Loch  A'an^  surrounded  by 
rocky  walls,  900-1500  ft.  high. 

Another  favourite  ascent  from  Braemar  is  that  of  '^Lochnagar  0770  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  8.E.  (4-6  hrs.;  guide  7s.  Qd.,  pony  7«.  6d.).  The  route 
leads  through  Olen  CalUUer^  and  carriages  can  go  as  far  as  (5V2  M.)  Loch 
Gallater,  whence  the  path  to  the  summit  is  fairly  defined.  Below  the  N. 
shoulder  lies  the  small  lake  of  Lochnagar.  Byron  spent  part  of  his  boy- 
hood in  the  farmhouse  of  Ballatrich^  oVz  M.  from  Ballater,  and  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Lochnagar  in  a  well-known  passage.  —  The  descent  may  be 
made  (clearly  marked  tracks)  to  Ballater  or  Balmoral  (see  p.  514). 

Fbom  Braemab  TO  Blaibgowrie,  85  M.,  coach  (8  a.m.)  daily  in  6  hrs.,' 
through  Olen  Cluaie  uid  the  picturesque  Olenehee.  Halts  are  made  at  the 
(16  H.)  Spital  of  Olenshee  Hotel  and  the  (26  H.)  Persie  Inn.  28  M.  BiHdge 
of  Cally  (Temperance  Inn);  hence  to  Pitlochry,  see  p.  618.  Passengers 
for  Perth  may  dine  in  Blairgowrie  at  the  Royal  Hotel  (D.  Bs..  ready  on  ar- 
rival of  the  coach)  or  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  and  go  on  by  artemoon  train. 
To  JhmMd,  see  p.  616. 

From  Braemar  a  well-appointed  four-horse  coach  runs  daily  to 
(17V2  M.)  Ballater,  a  *Drive  of  21/2  trs.  (fares  6s.,  4s.).  The  coach 
Babdsksb's  Great  Britain.  4th  Edit.  33 
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passes  Invereauld  House  on  tlie  left,  and  crosses  (3M.)  ^Invereauld 
Bridge y  the  finest  point  on  the  road,  which  follows  the  Dee  the  whole 
way.  6  M.  (to  the  right)  Balmoral  Castle,  the  Highland  home  of 
Qneen  Victoria  (shown,  by  special  order,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Queen).  The  cairns  which  crown  most  of  the  hills  here  are  mem- 
orials of  friends  of  Her  Majesty.  To  the  left,  8/^  M.  beyond  Bal- 
moral, is  the  new  Crathie  Church  (1893-95),  where  the  Queen  often 
attends  divine  service.  Then  (IY2  M.),  to  the  right,  Abergeldie 
Castle,  leased  by  Her  Majesty.  —  6V2  M.  Ballater  (760ft.;  Inver- 
eauld Arms') ,  a  small  summer-resort,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  wooded  Craigendarroeh  (1250  ft.),  which  is  frequently  as- 
cended for  the  sake  of  the  views  (V2  ^^-j- 

From  Ballater  excursions  may  be  made  to  Mbrvtn  (2880  ft.),  the  (6M.) 
Linn  of  Muick,  d  H.)  Pannanich  Wells,  (6Va  M.)  Bum  of  the  Vat,  etc.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  recognised  starting-points  for  an  ascent  of  Lochnagar  (see 
p.  513i4-5hr8.). 

Ballater  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dbeside  Railway,  which  runs 
hence  along  the  Dee  to  (431/2  M.)  A6crdcen(174-2hr8.;  fares  7«.  3d., 
39.  7Y2c2.).  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  (11  M.)  Aboyne 
(Huntly  Arms) ,  with  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly ,  and 
(26 V2  M.)  Baruihory.  Beyond  (3872  M.)  Murtle,  the  large  Deeside 
-  ^Bydropathic  is  seen  to  the  right. 
!^  ^  431/2  M.  Aberdeen  (^Imperial,  Guild  St. ;  Palace,  at  the  station, 
R.  &  A.  4s.  6d.,  D.  6«. ;  Orand,  Union  Terrace  Gardens;  Forsyth's 
Temperance;  Douglas,  Market  St.,  6  min.  from  the  station),  which 
^       may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  N.  of  Scotland,  is  a  handsome  town, 

^      built  chiefly  of  granite,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.   Pop. 

'^    (1891)121,623. 

^•^  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scotland ,   though  the  time  of 

^  its  foundation  is  obscure.  The  earliest  known  municipal  charts,  afterwards 
extended  by  Robert  Bruce,  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1179.  Its 
characteristic  industry  is  the  production  of  polished  granite  monuments, 
columns ,  etc. ,  in  which  about  80  firms  are  engaged.  The  art  of  granite- 
polishing,  which  had  been  lost  (as  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned)  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  revived  here  about  1818 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Hacdonald  (Hacdonald,  Field,  &  Co.),  and  has  become 
the  chief  source  of  the  town's  prosperity.  Upwards  of  250,0(X)  tons  of  granite 
are  annually  quarried  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  yisitor  should  not  quit 
Aberdeen  without  going  over  one  of  the  highly  interesting  granite-works. 
Ship-building  and  paper-making  are  also  important  industries.  Aberdeen 
carries  on  a  large  export-trade  in  granite  monuments,  cattle,  etc.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  trawl-fishing  in  the  country.  It  byes 
a  fine  harbour  and  docks. 

t  Union  Stkbbt,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Aberdeen,  ^4  M.  long 
nd  70  ft.  wide ,  built  entirely  of  granite,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest streets  in  Europe,  has  been  described  (^The  Land  We  LIto 
In')  as  possessing  *all  the  stability,  cleanliness,  and  architectB.ial 
beauties  of  the  London  West  End  streets,  with  the  gaiety  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  Parisian  atmosphere'.  It  contains  the  East  and  Weai 
Churches  (with  a  tower  in  common),  statues  of  the  Qfseen  md  the 
late  Prince  Albert,  and  numerous  elaborate  granite  fii^des ;  while 
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near  its  E.  end  stand  the  fine  Municipal  Offices,  the  lofty  tower 
(210  ft.)  of  .which  oommaads  an  extenftlve  *Tlew.  In  Castle  St. , 
the  £.  continuation  of  Union  St.,  is  the  old  Cross  of  Aberdeen.  •! 
Broad  St.  (at  No.  64  in  which  Lord  Byron  lived  with  his  mother  in 
his  boyhood)  leads  to  the  N.  from  Union  St.  beside  the  Municipal 
Offices  to  Marischal  College,  part  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen^  one 
of  the  fonr  Universities  of  Scotland  (900  students).  Considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  college-buildings  in  1895,  including 
*^the  *Mitchea  Tower  (233  ft.)  and  Hall  (116  ft.  long).  Admission 
to  the  tower  and  hall,  free  on  Sat.,  on  other  days  3d.,  by  tickets  to 
be  obtained  from  the  sacrist  or  at  the  leading  hotels  and  booksellers'. 

—  To  the  N.  of  the  W.  part  of  Union  St.,  behind  the  Music  Hall, 
rises  the  imposing  spire  (200  ft.)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  church-steeples  that  form  so  con  • 
spicuous  a  feature  in  every  view  of  Aberdeen.  —  Looking  to  the 
W.  from  the  Union  Bridge  in  Union  St.,  we  have  a  view  of  a  num- 
ber of  fine  new  buildings  :  on  the  left,  in  Union  Terrace  (where 
there  is  a  statue  of  Robert  Burns'),  the  Parish  Council  Buildings  and 
the  School-Board  Offices;  in  front,  in  School  Hill,  the  Free  South 
Church  and  the  Free  Library,  before  which  is  a  Statue  of  WiUiam 
Wallace;  and  to  the  right  of  the  railway-station,  the  East  and  West 
Free  Churches  and  the  Trades  Hall.  —  In  School  Hill ,  farther  to 
the  N.,  are  Gordon  College  (founded  in  1750 ;   600  boys)  and  the 

«^  Art  Gallery.  The  nucleus  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  is  the  collec- 
tion of  modem  paintings  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Macdonald, 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  granite  industry  (see  p.  515),  including 
a  unique  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  modern  artists,  mostly 

-V  painted  by  themselves.  In  front  of  Gordon  College  is  a  Statue  of 
General  Gordon. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are,  however,  in  Old  Aberdeen  (tram-  "^ 
way  from  Union  St.),  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  the  12th 
cent.,  whioh  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  The 

^  Cathedral  of  St.  Machar,  dating  from  1366-1522,  is  said  to  be  the 
only  granite  cathedral  in  Christendom.  It  consists  of  the  nave  only 
of  the  original  edifice,  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  parish-church.  About 
Ys  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  ^King's  CoUege,  the  other  mem-  ^ 
ber  of  Aberdeen  University  (comp.  above),  founded  in  1494.  The 
only  remaining  part  of  the  old  buildings  is  the  Chapel,  surmounted 
by  a  fine  lantern-tower  and  containing  some  beautiful  wood-carving. 

—  About  V2M.  from  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  picturesque  Brig  0'  Bal-  ^ 
gownie,  or  Old  Bridge  of  Don,  erected  in  1320.  * 

The  Gbbat  I^obth  of  Scotland  Rail  wax  has  arranged  several  pleaa* 
ant  circular  tours  from  Aberdeen ,  taking  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  In 
vemeas,  the  Trossachs,  etc.  —  Regular  steamers  ply  to  Edinburgh,  London, 
Veweaatle,  Wick,  Thurto,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islanda,!  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  etc. 
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72.  From  Edinburgh  to  Inverness. 


^  192  or  212  M.  Railway  in^'/s-SVi  hra.  (fares  33».,  15*.  iOytd.).  To  Perth 
by  the  Caledonian  (lV4-2y4  hrs.)  or  by  the  17obth  Bbitish  Railway  (I'/i- 
IS/4  hrs.;  fares  by  either  85.,  3*.  lOVs^Ot  thence  to  Ino^meu  by  Highland 
Railway.  t 

The  Caledonian  route  to  (68  M.)  Perth  has  been  giyen  in  R.  71b;  the 
following  is  a  description  of  the  route  of  the  N.B.R.  via  the  Forth  Bridge 
and  Glenfarg. 

Fiom  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (131/4  M.)  Invefkeiihmg ,  the  ^ 
junction  for  the  Dundee  line,  see  B.  71a.  The  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  N.  and  soon  enters  the  Lower  Station  of  (16^/4  M.)  Dnnfermliae 
(City  Arms ;  Boyal)^  a  linen-manufacturing  town  with 22,365  inhab., 
of  interest  to  tourists  for  its  *Abbby,  founded  by  Queen  Margaret  and 
Malcolm  Oanmore  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  Of  theii 
building  nothing  now  remains ;  but  the  naye  of  the  second  church 
on  this  site,  a  fine  Norman  edifice  of  1150,  still  exists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  barbarous  modern  structure  of  1870.  Robert  Bruce, 
whose  grave  is  marked  by  a  monumental  brass  erected  in  1888,  and 
other  Scottish  monarchs  are  buried  here.  The  remains  of  Dunferm- 
line Palace  are  scanty.  —  From  Dunfermline  (Upper  Station)  a  line 
runs  to  (20  M.)  Stirling  (p.  495)  yia  (13  M.)  Alloa. 

21 V2  M.  Cowdenbeath,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Thornton  Junc- 
tion (for  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  etc. ;  see  p.  508) ;  26^/4  M.  Blairadam, 
To  the  right  lies  Loch  Leven  (p.  502).  29^2  M.  Loch  Leven  Station, 
—  301/2  M.  Kinross  J  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stirling  (see  p.  495).  — 
At  (34  M.)  Mawcarse  the  new  direct  line  diyerges  to  the  left  from 
the  old  line  to  Ladybank  (p.  508)  and  enters  the  romantic  vale  of 
*QUnfarg.  Two  tunnels.  371/2  M.  Olenfarg.  At  (44  M.)  Bridge  of 
Earn  our  line  unites  with  the  old  line  from  Ladybank.  —  473/4  M. 
^  Perth,  see  p.  510. 

Beyond  Perth  we  continue  our  journey  by  the  HioaziAim  Rail- 
WAT,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  the  three  kingdoms.  — 
4M.  (from  Perth)  Lunearty  (p.  511);  7M.  Stanley  Junction^  for 
the  line  to  Forfar  and  Aberdeen  (p.  514) ;  IO1/2  M.  Murthly.  The 
train  now  skirts  the  base  of  Bimam  Hill  (1326  ft. ;  to  the  left), 
4*  the  woods  of  which  marched  to  Dunsinane  (see  p.  517),  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Macbeth. 

16M.  Dnnkeld  (*Bimam,  finely  situated  near  the  station,  R.  & 
A.  6».,  P.  3«.,  D.  68. ;  Atholl  ArmSj  *Royalf  in  the  town),  a  small 
•»^*city'  with  800  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tay,  1/2  M.  &om  the  station.  The  finest  points  in  the  nelghboor- 
hood  are  in  the  *Park  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl ,  which  we  reach  by 
crossing  the  bridge  and  going  straight  through  the  town;  about 
50  yds.  beyond  the  end  of  the  town,  to  the  left,  is  the  entranoe  to 
the  park.  Here  we  are  met  by  a  guide  (adm.  for  1-2  pers.  2«.,  each 
member  of  a  party  is.),  who  conducts  us  to  the  cathedral,  the  her- 
mitage, and  other  points  of  interest  (a  walk  of  1 1/2-2  hrs.). 
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The  ^Oathtirftl,  charmingly  aitoated  on  a  grassy  lawn,  dates  mainly 
firom  1318- 147T.  The  eholr  has  been  restored  and  is  used  as  the  parish- 
ehurch  of  Dunkeld.  "Se&r  the  main  door  is  the  tombstone  of  the  ^Wolf 
of  Badenoch\  Gavin  Douglas  (d.  1522),  translator  of  Virgil,  was  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  Close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral,  are  two  of  the  old- 
est larches  in  Scotland.  We  then  walk  through  the  pretty  grounds,  skirting 
the  Tay,  to  the  ferry.  Here  we  cross  the  river  and  ascend  to  the  Falls 
of  th€  Sr€UM  and  the  so-called  ffermitoffe^  whence  we  return  to  C/4  hr.) 
Dunkeld  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Braan.  This  is  the  ordinary  round, 
but  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Braan  to 
the  ^Rumbling  Bridge  O/2  hr.  from  the  Hermitage) ,  in  the  park  of  Mr. 
Frothingham,  with  a  romantic  waterfall  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  then  return 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Braan  to  Dunkeld  (1  hr.). 

Bimam  Hill  (see  p.  616),  which  may  be  ascended  from  the  station  in 
1/4  hr.,  commands  a  beautiAil  view.  Two  splendid  trees  (an  oak  and  a  sy- 
camore), close  to  the  river,  behind  the  Bimam  Hotel,  are  held  to  repre- 
sent 'Bimam  Wood  which  came  to  Dunsinane\  Other  walks  may  be  taken 
to  Craiff-y'Bamt^  the  (8  M.)  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  etc. 

Fbom  Ddnkeld  to  Absufbldt  (vi&  Ballinluig,  see  below),  17  M.,  railway 
in  1  hr.  (fares  2s.  lOd.,  2s.  Id.,  Is.  5d.).  Near  Aborfeldy  {Breadalbane  Arms; 
Weem  Hotel,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tay,  1  M.  from  the  station),  a  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Moness  and  the  Tay,  are  the  romantic  Falls  of  Moness 
(adm.  M.),  in  a  pretty  little  glen,  clothed  with  the  rowans  and  larches 
that  represent  Burns's  ^Birks  (birches)  of  Aberfeldy\ 

Fbom  Abbbfeldt  to  Loch  Tat  and  Gallandbb,  a  delightful  and  easily 
accomplished  excursion.  Coach  in  summer  twice  daily  to  Kenmore; 
steamer  thence  on  Loch  Tay  to  Killin  Pier  (see  below)  in  2  hrs.,  and  rail- 
way thence  to  Callander  in  s/f-l  br.  —  From  Aberfeldy  the  coach  runs 
through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Tay  to  (6V2  M.)  Kenmore  (^'Bread- 
albane  Hotel),  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  flows  out  of  *Loch  Tay 
(16  M.  long,  Vs-1  M.  wide),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Highland  lakes.  Adjacent  is 
Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  surrounded  by  finely 
wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  (104).  Two  good  roads  lead 
from  Kenmore  to  Killin,  the  one  (16  H.)  along  the  17. W.  shore  of  Loch  Tay, 
skirting  the  base  of  Ben  Lowers  (see  below),  the  other  (18  M.),  passing 
near  the  (2  H.)  Falls  of  Acham,  along  the  S.E.  shore.  —  The  steamer  on 
Loch  Tay  leaves  Kenmore  pier  twice  daily  and  calls  at  Fearwin  (Tem- 
perance Hotel),  on  theK.W.  bank  (coach  to  Glen  Lyon  daily);  Ardtalnaig 
(8. W.  bank)  \  Lowers  (Temperance  Hotel),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers  (see 
below)  i  and  Ardeonaig  (S.W.  bank).  At  Killin  Pier  (•Lochay  Hotel  \  'Mac- 
pherson^s  Hotel)  we  reach  the  railway,  which  crosses  the  Lochay  (*Yiew  ; 
pretty  falls  higher  up)  and  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  pretty  village  of  Killin  (Kil- 
lin  HoteDy  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Doehart,  near  its  entrance  into 
Loch  Tay.  Thence  the  line  runs  to  (iVa  M.)  Killin  Junction,  where  we 
reach  the  railway  to  Callander  (p.  494)  and  Oban  (p.  499).  In  front  towers 
^s»irorsCB845ft.). 

Ben  Lawers  (3986  ft.)  may  be  ascended  from  the  hotel  at  its  foot  (see 
above)  in  4-5  hrs.  there  and  back  (guide  5s.,  pony  bs.).  The  route  quits 
the  Kenmore  road  beyond  the  first  streamlet,  along  the  left  bank  of  which 
it  ascends.  Beyond  (40  min.)  a  stile  over  a  wall  we  proceed  straight  on, 
climb  the  £.  ridge  some  distance  from  the  summit,  and  then  follow  the 
ridge  to  the  top  (fine  view).  Many  rare  plants  are  to  be  found  on  Ben  Lawers. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Highland  Railway  from  Dunkeld,  we 
soon  reach  (24  M.)  Ballinluig,  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Aberfeldy 
(see  above),  —  28V2M.  Pitlochry  (Fishers  Hotel;  Scotland's;  *Hy- 
dropathic),  a  favourite  summer-resort,  In  the  midst  of  pretty  scenery, 
IB  an  admirable  excursion-centre.  To  the  right  rises  Ben  Vrackie 
(2766  ft.). 

Fbom  Pitlochbt  to  Rannoch  Station,  39  H.,  coach  daily  in  7  hrs. 
(fare  16s.);  also  mail-cart  daily  to  (14  M.)  Tummel  Bridge  (4s.).    This  fine 
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drive  leads  vift  (3  M.)  Oarrp  Bridge^  whence  the  *FaU$  of  the  fummel  may 
be  viBited,  to  (7  M.)  the  Queen's  Vieto^  at  the  E.  end  df  *Loeh  Tummel 
(whence  pedestrians  may  return  by  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tummel).  The  coach 
then  skirts  the  N.  shore  of  the  loch  to  (14  M.)  Tnmmel  Bridge  (Hotel),  where 
a  road  strikes  oflf  N.  to  Struan  (see  below)  and  S.  to  Aberfeldy  (p.  617). 
The  finely-shaped  mountain  to  the  8.W.  H  SehiOuxliion  (35)5  ft.).  The 
road  ascending  the  Tnmmel  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Kinloeh  Bannoch  (Bun  lUn- 
noch;  Macdonald  Arms),  at  the  E.  end  of  Loeh  Bannoeh,  which  is  11  H. 
long.    The  road  follows  the  N.  bank.    89  M.  Bannodh  Station  (p.  507). 

Another  road  leads  from  Pitlochry  via  (1  M.)  Moulin  (Hotel)  to  (12V2  M.) 
Kirhmiehael  (mail-cart  daily)  and  (19V2  M.)  Bridge  of  Gaily  (p.  513),  where  it 
joins  the  Braemar  road.  —  The  ^Pass  of  KilHeerankie  (see  below),  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by 
drivers  or  walkers  from  Pitlochry  (4V2  M.).  —  A  good  walk  may  be  taken 
from  Pitlochry  over  the  hills  to  (10  M.)  Aberfeldy  (p.  517). 

Beyond  Pitlochry  the  train  passes  through  the  wooded  *Pas8 
of  Killiecr ankle,  where  the  troops  of  William  III.  were  defeated 
In  1689  hy  the  Jacobites  under  Ylscount  Dundee.  The  spot  on 
which  Dundee  (Olaverhouse)  fell  Is  still  pointed  out.  —  33  M. 
KilHeerankie, 

36  M.  Blair  Atholl  (*Atholl  Armsj  *Olen  Tilt,  smaller,  R.  &  A. 
4a.,  B.  28.  6(i.,  D.  38.  6d.),  In  a  finely  wooded  district,  with  Blair 
Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU.  In  the  *Park  (adm. 
l8.),  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  are  the  Falls  of  the  Fender 
(IV4  M.  to  the  E.). 

From  Blair  AthoU  to  Braemar,  Ballater^  and  Aberdeen,  see  pp.  513-614. 

40  M.  Struan.  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  are  the  ^Fcdls  of  the  Bruar,  A 
coaoh  runs  hence  daily  to  (13  M.)  Kinloeh  Rannoch  (see  above)  vi& 
Olen  Erichdie  (Q,^/^  hrs. ;  fare48. 6d.).  —  The  line  now  runs  by  the  side 
of  the  Oarry,  which  issues  from  Loch  Oarry,  seen  to  the  left  just 
before  (51  M.)  Dalnaspidal.  Before  (69  M.)  Dalwhinnie  the  line 
reaches  the  highest  point  (1500  ft.)  attained  by  any  railway  in  Great 
Britain.  To  the  left  appears  Loch  Ericht,  above  which  'towers  Ben 
Alder  (3755  ft).  —  72  M.  Kingussie  (KingussU  Hotel;  Royal),  a 
picturesque  summer-resort,  before  which  we  have  entered  the  valley 
oftheiSpet/.  Coach  or  mail-cart  twice  daily  to  (37 Y2M.)  Ttdloch,  see 
p.  507.  —  831/2  M.  Aviemore  is  the  junction  of  a  new  and  shorter 
line  to  Inverness,  which,  however,  is  at  present  open  only  to  (7  M.) 
CarrbHdge,  —  88V2  M.  Boat  of  Garten  (Hotel). 

The  'Speyside  Line'  of  the  G.  N.  S.  Railway  diverges  here  to  the  right, 
and  runs  via  Mtfiy  Bridge^  Orantown,  Ballindalloch^  etc.  to  (41  M.)  Orais«l- 
lachie  Junction,  where  it  divides,  one  branch  leading  N.  via  Solhes  to 
(12  M.)  Elgin  (p.  505),  the  other  E.  via  Dufftown  to  (15  M.)  Keith  (p.  506). 

96  M.  Qrantown  (Grant  Arms;  Black  Bull),  on  the  8pey,  a  fa- 
vourite inland  health  resort,  surrounded  by  pine-woods.  Golf-links 
and  pleasant  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  The  line  quits 
the  valley  of  the  Spey,  and  beyond  Dava  and  DunphaiL,  reaches 
(119  M.)  Torres  (p.  505).  Thence  to  (144  M.)  Invemtss^  seep.  505. 
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Highland  Railway  to  Thurso^  153  M.,  in  5>/4-6V2  hrs.  (fares  25<.  6<f., 
12«.);  to  Wiek,  161 M.,.  in  6^6>/4  brs.  (farea  26«.  9d.,  i2$.);  only  two  through- 
trains  daily.  The  picturesque  district  opened  up  by  the  first  half  of  this 
route  offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler  and  the  pedestrian. 

Inverness,  see  p.  604.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ness  and  (1  M.) 
the  Caledonian  Canal(j^,  503),  and  beyond  Craig  Phadrig  (pp.  505 ;  I.) 
comes  in  sight  of  the  Beauly  Firth,  which  it  skirts  for  about  6  M. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  flrth  is  the  Black  Isle  (see  below),  the 
name  given  to  the  peninsula  between  the  Firths  of  Beauly  and  Cro- 
marty. —  Beyond  (7  M.)  Clunes  we  cross  the  Beauly  by  a  yiaduct, 
from  which  there  is  a  view  (left)  of  Beaufort  Castle  (1885),  the 
imposing  seat  of  Lord  LoTat,  chief  of  the  Frasers. 

10  M.  Beauly  (pron.  *Bewley';  Beauly ;  Lovat  Arms ;  Caledonian). 
The  village,  1/2  M.  to  the  right ,  contains  a  ruined  Priory  of  1230. 

A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken  hence  to  the  (3  M.)  Falls  of 
Kilmoraeh  and  (10  M.)  Slruy.  Good  walkers  may  go  on  thence  through 
Qlen  Affrie  to  (52  M.  from  Beauly ;  mail-cart  daily  to  Inverecmnich,  17  M.) 
Olen  Shiel,  on  the  W.  coast,  one  of  the  grandest  walks  in  Scotland^  or 
through  Olen  atraOifarrar  to  (3511.)  Strathearron  (see  below)-,  or  through 
Olen  Cannich  to  (40  M.)  Loch  AUh  (p.  603).  Inns  are  few  and  far  between  on 
these  routes-  The  Falls  of  the  Olomaeh^  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Scot- 
land, may  be  visited  from  the  Shiel  Inn  (10  M.),  or  from  Balmacara  Hotel 
(p.  503)  on  Loch  Alsh  (16  M.). 

13  M.  Muir  o/' Ord  (Tarradale  Inn),  famous  for  its. sheep  and 
cattle  markets. 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (12  M.)  Fortrose,  in  the  Black  Isle  (see 
above).  vi&  Redeastle^  with  a  castle  dating  from  1179,  Munloehy,  and  Avoch, 
—  Forcrose  (960  inhab.),  once  the  episcopal  town  of  Ross,  has  a  ruined 
cathedral.  About  8  M.  to  the  K.E.  (coach  in  IV2  hr.)  is  Cromarty  (1308  in- 
hab.), the  diminutive  county-town  of  Cromartyshire,  on  a  safe  and  com- 
modious bay.    Hugh  Miller  (18(^66)  was  born  here. 

Beyond  (16  M.)  Conon  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Cromarty  Firth 
and  cross  the  Conon. 

I8Y2  M.  Dingwall  (National;  Caledonian),  the  quiet  county 
town  of  Ross,  at  the  head  of  the  Cromarty  Firth.   Pop.  2283. 

A  branch -line  (fares  9d.,  i^/td,)  runs  hence  in  10  min.  to  (4V4  M.) 
Strathpeffer  (200  ft.-,  Ben  Wyvis;  Spa^  B.  &  A.  from4«.,  D.  As.  Qd.i,  Strath- 
peffer;  numerous  Lodging  Houses)^  a  much  visited  Spa,  with  sulphur  and 
chalybeate  springs,  to  which  omnibuses  also  ply  from  Dingwall  station. 
Numerous  excursions  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood.  Ben  Wyvis  (3429  ft.; 
guide  and  pony  20«.)  is  easily  ascended  hence  in  8  hrs.  (there  and  back). 

Fbou  Dingwall  to  Steome  Pekbt,  63  M.,  railway  in  2V2-3  hrs.  (farea 
8«.  lOd.,  4«.  bd.).  This  picturesque  line  traverses  Scotland  from  E.  to 
W.  From  (IflVsM.)  Garve  (Inn)  a  coach  runs  to  02  M.)  Ullapool  (p.  522). 
To  tbe  left  we  pass  Loch  Luichart.  At  (28  M.)  Aehvaskeen  diverges  the 
coach-road  to  Loch  Maree  (p.  506)  and  (29  M.)  Gairloch  (p.  505).  From 
(46  M.)  Strathearron  a  road  runs  to  (4  M.)  Lochcarron,  whence  Loch  Torridon 
may  be  visited.  —  63  M.  Strome  Ferry  (Station  Hotel),  see  p.  502. 

Beyond  Dingwall  the  railway  skirts  Cromarty  Firth  on  the  right, 
with  a  view  of  Ben  Wyvis  (see  ahove)  on  the  left.  At  (25  M.)  Novar 
the  misnamed  Avltgraat  ('Ugly  Burn')  descends  through  the  *Blaek 
Bock  of  Kilteam,  a  curious  deep  and  narrow  gorge.  —  31^2  M»  ^'*- 
vergordon  (Commercial),  a  thriving  little  shipping-port,  with  1064 
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inhab.,  and  a  feiry  to  the  Black  Isle  (p.  519).  On  tbe  opposite  side 
of  the  firth  appears  Cromarty  (p.  619).  40  M.  Feam  gave  name  to 
an  abbacy  founded  in  1230,  of  which  Patrick  Hamilton  (p.  509) 
was  titular  abbot.  To  the  right  lies  the  circular  Loch  Eye.  A  little 
farther  on  we  obtain  a  fine  view  over  the  flat  Fendom  More^  ter- 
minating in  Tarbat  Ness  on  the  N.,  and  over  Dornoch  Firth,  behind 
which  rise  the  Sutherland  hills. 

44  M.  Tain  (Royal;  Balnagown  Arms)^  a  quiet  little  town,  with 
2080inhab.,  on  Dornoch  Firth,  contains  an  ancient  Tower ^  now 
forming  part  of  the  County  Buildings^  and  the  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Duthac  or  Duthus,  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  and  restored  in  1871-76. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N. W.  is  JHeikle  Ferry,  where  we  may  croM  the  firth 
(fare  is.)  to  Skibo,  5  H.  to  the  N.  of  which  is  Dornoch  (Sutherland  Amu), 
the  dean  and  qniet  county-town  of  Sutherland,  with  a  19th  cent.  Cathe- 
dral ^  now  used  as  the  parish-church,  and  one  tower  of  a  castle  destroyed 
in  1570.  Good  sea-bathing  and  golfing.  —  The  nearest  station  is  37^  Mound 
(see  below),  7  M.  to  the  K.  (mail-cart  daily,  2s.),  and  no  less  than  34  M.  from 
Tain  by  the  circuitous  route  followed  by  the  railway. 

Beyond  Tain  the  railway  skirts  the  upper  part  of  Dornoch  Firth. 
—  57M.  Bonar  Bridge  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms,  the  last  before  Thurso  and 
Wick ;  Balnagown  Arms,  IM.  to  the  S.).  We  next  cross  the  Carron 
Water  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland ,  iformed  by 
the  Shin  and  Oykell.  Fine  views  to  the  left.  From  (61  M.)  Invershin 
(Inn),  the  first  station  in  Sutherland,  the  train  ascends  the  preci- 
pitous valley  of  the  Shin,  high  above  the  stream. 

663/4  M.  Lairg.  The  village  (Sutherland  Arms)  lies  2  M.  from 
the  station,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Shin  (17  M.  long,  1-2  M.  broad). 

The  highly  picturesque  country  to  the  W.  and  K.W.  is  traversed  by 
several  mail-cart  routes  from  Lairg:  (1)  To  Loeh  Inver  (p.  523),  49  M.  in 
8-9  hrs.  (fare  12«.),  vi&  Oykell  Bridge  (Inn).  Ledmore,  Inchnadamph  (•!»»), 
and  Loeh  Assynt.  (2)  To  Scourie  (44  M.  -,  12«. ;  p.  523)  and  Durnets  (56  M. ; 
15<. ;  p.  523),  via  Loch  Shin  and  Overscaig  Inn  to  Lax/ord  Bridge,  where 
the  routes  separate ;  (3).  To  Tongue  (37  H. ;  10«. ;  p.  523),  viE  Altnaharra 
(Inn),  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  returning  on  the  alternate  days. 

The  railway  now  descends  to  the  coast  through  Strathfteet.  78  M. 
The  Mound,  so  called  from  a  mound  1000  yds.  long,  constructed  by 
Telford  across  Loch  Fleet  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  road.  Mail- 
cart  to  Dornoch,  see  above.  —  To  the  left  rises  Ben  Bhragie  (1256  ft.), 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  colossal  monument,  by  Chantrey^  to 
the  first  duke  of  Sutherland.  —  821/2  M.  Oolspie  (Sutherland  Arms), 
a  pleasant  but  somewhat  dull  village  with  900  inhab.,  on  the  coast. 
Abo  at  ^/^  M.  to  the  E.  is  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  modem  edifice  incorporating  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress  dating  from  1097  (visitors  admitted). 

We  now  cross  the  Brora  to  (88Y2  M.)  Brora  (Inns),  with  coal- 
mines. In  this  neighbourhood  numerous  Pictish  remains  have  been 
found,  including  Cinn  Trolla,  a  Pictish  house,  passed  by  the  rail- 
way 3  M.  farther  on.  At  (958/4  M.)  Loth  we  pass  Qlen  Lotfc,  where 
the  last  wolf  was  killed  in  Scotland  in  1680.  101 V2  M.  Helm$' 
dale  (Belgrave  Arms ;  Commercial),  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  herring- 
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flflhery,  -with  a  ruined  castle  (16ih  cent.).  The  railway  here  abruptly 
leaves  the  coast  to  ayoid  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  ascends  the  un- 
interesting Strath  Vllie, 

From  Helmsdale  a  road  runs  along  the  coast  to  (38  H.)  Wick,  via  (9V2M.) 
Bmriedale^  (iS^/t  H.)  Duhbeath  (Inn)^  (19  H.)  Latheron  (Inn),  (21  M.)  Forte 
(Inn),  and  (23V2  M.)  Lybster  (Portland  Arms),  an  important  fishing-village. 

The  Suisgill  Bum,  on  the  right,  beyond  {IIO3/4  M.l  Kildonan, 
was  the  scene  of  the  'Sutherland  gold-diggings' in  1868-69.  On  both 
sides  of  the  line  are  seen  remains  of  unsuccessful  reclamation- 
works,  now  abandoned.  To  the  left  lies  Loch  Buar,  From  ri28V2  M.) 
Forsinard  a  road  runs  due  N.  up  Strath  Haltadale,  to  (16  M.)  MeC- 
vich  (p.  623).  The  scenery  improves.  To  the  left  are  the  two  peaks 
of  Ben  Qrian  (1930  ft.,  1900  ft.)  and  (farther  off)  Bm  Loyal 
(2500ft.)  and  Ben  Hope  (3040  ft);  and  in  the  distance  to  the  right 
rise  Morven  (2313  ft.),  the  Maiden  Pap  (1587  ft),  and  Searaven 
(2054  ft.).  1453/4  M.  Halkirk  is  situated  on  the  Thurso  River,  a 
famous  salmon-stream.  The  ancient  Brawl  Tower  is  fitted  up  as 
an  anglers'  hotel. 

At  (1471/4  M.)  Georgemaa  Junction  the  line  to  (58/4  M.)  Thurso 
diverges  to  the  N. 

Thnrso  (Royal;  Station,  St.  Clair,  Commercial,  smaller),  an  irregu- 
larly built  town  with  3930  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  bay  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Hoy  (p.  524).  The  Town  Hall  contains  a  Muteum,  including  the 
collections  of  Robert  Dick  (d.  1866),  baker  and  naturalist.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Caithness  flagstones  are  exported  annually.  The  harbour  is  small, 
and  all  large  vessels  lie  in  Serdbster  Roadt,  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  To  the  £. 
rise  Thurso  Castle,  the  handsome  modern  residence  of  Sir  ToUemache  Sin- 
clair, and  Harold's  Tovoer,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl  Harold  (d.  1190) ,  who 
ruled  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  —  Steamer  from  Scrabster  to  Ork- 
ney (p.  524)  daily  \  to  iJeilh  once  a  week ;  coach  from  Thurso  to  Wick  daily ; 
mail-car  to  Tongue  (p.  523),  on  Hon.,  Wed. ,  and  Friday.  —  Dunnei  Head 
(346  ft.),  about  14  H.  by  road  from  Thurso,  is  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Scotland. 

Beyond  Georgemas  we  pass  Loch  Watten,  on  the  left. 

161  M.  Wick  (Station;  Caledonian),  the  chief  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive fishery  district,  with  a  harbour  recently  improved  at  a  cost  of 
100,000^  During  the  herring-season  the  ordinary  population  of 
about  8500  is  nearly  doubled.  The  view  of  the  herring-fleet  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  harbour,  and  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing the  fish  are  characteristic.  About  1^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  AtUd  Man  0*  Wick,  a  square  tower  of  the  castle  of  Old  Wick. 

A  coach  (return-fare  kz.  6(f.)  and  a  mail-cart  (fare  2<.  6d.)  run  daily  to 
(11  M.;  the  site  of  John  0"  Groat's  House  (Hotel),  via  (7V«  M.)  Keiss  (Inn) 
and  (IT  M.)  Huna  (Hotel).  John  o'  Groat,  according  to  the  legend,  was  a 
Dutchman,  who  built  an  octagonal  house,  with  eight  doors  and  contain- 
'  ing  an  eight-sided  table,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  precedence  in 
his  family.  —  About  li/s  M.  to  the  E.  is  ^Duneansby  Head  (210  ft.)  with  fine 
cliff-scenery  and  sea-view.  —  From  John  o'  Groat*s  House  a  good  road 
leads  to  the  W.  to  (20  M.)  Thurso  (see  above),  via  (7  M.)  Mey  (Berriedale 
Arms),  whence  a  mail-cart  starts  for  Thurso  daily  at  11  a.m.,  (12  M.)  Dun- 
nei, and  (15  M.)  Castletown. 

Steamers  ply  from  Wick  to  Aberdeen  and  Leiih,  twice  a  week,  and  to 
Kirkwall,  once  a  week  in  summer.  Coach  daily  to  (21 M.)  Thwso  (see 
above);  and  another  to  Lf^ster  and  Dunbeath  (see  above). 
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74.  From  Gairloeh  to  Ullapool,  Iioeh  Inver,  Durness, 
and  Thurso. 

906  M.  Coast  Boad  practicftble  all  the  way  lor  earriagea,  which  may  be 
hired  at  the  principal  hotels  m  route.  Various  short-cjits  for  pedestrians. 
There  is  no  public  conveyance  all  the  way,  hrxt  Mail- Carts  ply  over  certain 
stages:  e.g.  Gairloeh  to  (i4M.)  Aultbea;  Scourie  to  (7  H.)  L^ixford  Bridge; 
Laxford  Bridge  to  (13  M.)  Durness ;  Tongue  to  (46  M.)  Thurso.  The  tourist 
may  also  avail  himself  of  the  steamers  from  Oban  (Glasgow),  ealling  weekly 
at  Gairloeh,  Poolewe,  Aultbea,  Ullapool,  and  Loch  Inver  (on  the  northward 
journey  only),  to  Stornoway,  and  thence  to  Thurso,  direct.  During  the 
season  the  Thurso  steamers  also  call  occasionally  at  Tnverpolly,  Badcall, 
Loch  Inchard ,  and  Loch  Eribol  (see  MacBrayne's  Monthly  Sailing  Bill*). 
Sailing  or  rowing-boats  may  be  hired  at  various  points.  —  Dundonn^l,  Ulla- 
pool, Loch  Inver,  etc.,  are  convenient  starting-places  for  excursions  into  the 
interior  of  Ross  and  Sutherland;  and  at  various  points  mail-cart  roates 
diverge  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  connecting  with  B.  "23  at  Garve  (p.  519),  Lai^ 
(p.  520),  etc.  It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  beginning  of  August^  when 
deer-stalking  begins,  the  liberty  of  traversing  the  moors  and  ascending  the 
mountains  is  much  curtailed.  Anglers  will  find  numerous  good  streams  in 
this  district,  about  which  information  is  supplied  at  the  hotels. 

Fbom  Gairloch  to  Ullapool,  42  M.  Oairloch,  see  p.  505.  The 
road  leads  to  the  N.E.,  via  (3  M.)  Loch  ToUiCj  whence  there  is  a  fine 
♦View  of  Loch  Maree  (p.  505) ,  to  (7  M.)  PooUvfe  (Temperance 
Hotel),  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ewe.  14  M.  Aultbea  (Inn)  lies  opposite 
the  well-cultivated  Ewe  Island.  17  M.  Sarhd^  on  Gruinard  Bay. 

Boats  may  be  hired  here,  either  for  the  whole  journey  to  Ullapool^ 
round  Cailleach  Head^  or  up  Little  Loch  Broom  to  DundonneU  (see  below); 
fare  for  either  about  23<.,  time  3-5  hrs. 

The  road  beyond  Sand  skirts  the  coast,  crossing  (21  M.)  the 
Qruinard  by  a  ferry,  then  ascends  inland  to  the  right  heyond  Mun- 
gascLaU,  A  little  farther  on,  fine  view  of  Little  Loch  Broom^  between 
Sailmor  (2508  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  Ben  Ooleaeh  (2082  ft.)  on  the  N. 
At  the  head  of  the  loch  lies  (30  M.)  DundonneU  (Inn). 

To  the  S.  lies  the  mountainous  DundonneU  Forest^  culminating  in 
Challich  Un  Teallach;  3483  ft.).  —  The  road  to  (35  M.)  Qarve  (p.  619)  as- 
cends the  picturesque  course  of  the  BUratKbeg  Biver^  wMch  enters  tbe  loch 
at  DundonneU. 

The  road  now  surmounts  the  col  to  the  N.,  and  descends  to  Loeh 
Broom  ('Loch  of  the  Showers')  at  (37  M.)  AuUnaharrie  Ferry, 
whence  we  cross  to  (1  M.)  — 

42  M.  Ullapool  (Royal;  Caledonian) j  a  Tillage  with  OOOinhab. 
and  a  good  harbour.  Founded  in  1788  by  the  British  Fishery  Society 
as  a  fishing-station,  Ullapool  has  lost  its  importance  with  the  decline 
of  the  herring-fishery.   Loch  AehaUt  lies  3  M.  to  the  E. 

Steamer  daily  to  Stornoway  (5s.)i  mail-cart  (7«.)  daily  to  (82  M.)  Oarve 
(p.  519)  via  (13  M.)  Bramore,  the  FalU  cf  Ueatach,  and  (22  M.)  Alguisli  (Inn). 

Fbom  Ullapool  to  Looh  Intbb,  32  M.  —  We  skirt  Loch  Broom 
for  some  miles,  with  a  view  of  Ule  Martin  to  the  left,  strike  inland 
at  the  Cainaird  River ,  and  beyond  the  slopes  of  fen  More  (2430  ft.) 
turn  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  banks  of  Loch  Lurgan  and  Loch  Bad- 
degyle,  with  Coulbeg  (2520  ft.)  and  Stack  Polly  (2010  ft.)  on  our 
right.  23  M.  InverpoUy  lies  on  Enard  Bay  a  little  beyond  the  river 
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Polly.  Crossing  the  Kirkaig,  with  a  view,  to  the  right,  of  Suilven 
and  (farther  off)  Oanlsp  («ee  below),  we  reach  (31  M.)  the  Culag 
Hotels  about  ^2  ^*  ^om  the  hotel  at  Loch  Inver. 

32  M.  Loch  Inver  (Hotel),  with  good  sea->bathlng,  is  a  tourist, 
angling,  and  summer  resort  of  growing  popularity. 

Among  the  numerous  excursions  oonvenientlv  made  hence  are  those 
to  Suilven  or  the  Bugarloaf  (2399  ft.),  Canitp  (2779  ft.),  *Loeh  Aaspnt^  Quinag 
(3653  ft.),  etc.  Mail-cart  daily  to  Lairg  (eomp.  p.  520)  \  steamer  weekly  to 
Btornoway  (p.  505). 

Fbom  Loch  Inyes  to  Sooubxe,  30  M.  The  usual  carriage  route 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Inver  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  *Loch  As- 
syrU  to  (11  M.)  Skaig  Bridge,  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.  between  Olas- 
ven  (2640  ft. ;  right)  and  Quinag  (2650  ft. ;  toft).  At  (18  M.)  Kyleaku 
Ferry  (Inn)  we  cross  the  strait  between  Lock  Caimbawn  (left)  and 
Lochs  Qlencoul  and  Olendhu  (right).  The  road  approaches  the  coast 
again  at  Edrachillis  Bay,  on  which  lies  (27  M.)  BadcaU. 

A  shorter  route  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  above  at  Loch  Inver,  and 
runs  round  the  coast  to  (15  M.)  Drumbeg  (Inn),  whence  we  ferry  (10«.)  to 
(22  M.)  Sadcall,  on  Edrachillis  Bay  (see  above).  24  M.  Scourie.  This  route 
should  be  chosen  by  those  who  have  already  seen  Loch  Assynt. 

30  M.  Sconrie  (Hotel)  is  a  straggling  village,  with  a  view  of  the 
island  of  Honda,  interesting  to  ornithologists. 

Mail-cart  to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge  and  thence  to  (26  M.)  Dumeet,  see 
below ;  to  Lairg^  see  p.  620. 

Fbom  Scoubib  to  Dubnbss,  26  M.  —  A  steep  ascent  brings  us 
to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge  (p.  620).  To  the  right  rise  Beth  Arkle 
(2680  ft.)  and  Foinaven  (2980  ft.).  12  M.  Bhiconich  Inn,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Inehard.  — 26  M.  Dume88  (Durine  Inn),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kyle  of  Durness,  with  a  view  of  Hoy  (p.  624).  At  (1/2  M.) 
Balmakiel  is  an  andent  ruined  church,  with  some  interesting  tomb- 
stones. 

About  14  M.  to  the  N.W.  (good  road)  is  Cape  Wrath,  the  N.W.  extrem- 
ity of  Scotland ,  with  majestic  cliffs  from  250  to  6C0  ft.  high.  On  the 
cape  is  a  lighthouse  (rfmts.).  —  Mail-cart  to  (56  M.)  Lairgy  see  p.  520. 

Fbom  Dubnbss  to  Thubso,  76  M.  The  road  runs  along  the  ex- 
treme N.  coast  of  Scotland.  1  M.  *Smoo  Cave  (adm.  10«.  each),  con- 
sisting of  several  huge  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock.  Farther  on, 
the  road  encircles  Loch  Erihol  (fine  scenery),  but  pedestrians  may 
save.  10  M.  by  means  of  the  ferry  to  (18  M.)  Heilim  on  the  E.  bank. 
Carriages  as  well  as  pedestrians  are  next  ferried  over  the  (20  M.) 
Hope  River  and  the  (27  M.)  Kyle  of  Tongue  to  (30  M.)  Tongue 
(Hotel  at  the  village  of  KirkiboU). 

A  mail-cart  plies  hence  daily  to  (46  M.)  Tkureo  (p.  521)  in  9  hrs.  (fare 
7*.  6<l.);  another  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  to  (37  M.)  Lairg  (p.  520). 

From  Tongue  the  road  leads  E.  over  the  .Bor^ic  to(43V2M.)  Betty- 
hiU  of  Farr  (Inn) ,  at  the  mouth  of  Strathnaver.  From  (641/2  M.) 
Strathy  a  coach  plies  daily  to  Thurso  (28.).  58  M.  Melvich  (Inn; 
to  Forsinard,  see  p.  621). 

Near  (66  M.)  Reay  (Inn)  we  enter  Caithness.  We  cross  the 
Forss  Water.  —  76  M.  Thurso  (p.  621). 
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76.  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

Stkameb  daily  from  Serabster  (p.  521)  to  Seapa  and  Strcnmess  (fares 
7«.,  4«.))  touching  at  Hoxa  (for  St.  Margarets  Hope)  on  the  return-voyage. 
—  From  Leith,  via  (12  hrs.)  Aberdeen^  twice  weekly  to  (24  hrs.)  Grtwall 
(22«.,  iOi.)  and  (ea.  34  hrs.)  Lerwick  (26«.,  10«.  6<f.),  touching  on  the  alter- 
nate voyages  at  Wick  and  St.  Margaref*  Hope;  and  once  weekly  to 
(24  hrs.)  Stromness  (20«.,  9s.),  Bcalloway  (26«. ,  10<.  6d.),  and  Eilhuiek. 
Return-tickets,  available  for  three  months,  on  all  these  routes,  at  a  fare 
and  a  half.  In  winter  the  steamers  ply  less  frequently.  —  fUrcmneu  may 
also  be  reached  by  steamers  plying  between  Liverpool,  Oban,  and  Leith, 
leaving  Oban  in  both  directions  every  Sat.  evening,  and  Stromness  every 
Mon.  evening.    Fare  from  Liverpool  80<.,  from  Oban  iOs. 

From  Kirkwall  the  *Orcadia'  plies  twice  weekly  to  the  H".  of  Orkney, 
and  from  Lerwick  the  *Earl  of  Zetland*  twice  weekly  to  the  K.  of  Shetland 
(information  at  the  offices  of  the  North  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Co.  at  Kirkwall,  Lerwick,  or  Scalloway).  — 
See  ^The  Orkneys  and  Shetland',  by  John  R,  Tudor,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions (1888;  21«.). 

The  O&KNBT  Islands  (375  sq.  M. ;  pop.  30,438)  are  about  90  In 
number,  of  wbich  28  are  inhabited.  Pomona  or  Mainland  (207  sq.  M.; 
pop.  17,165)  Is  the  largest.  They  are  separated  from  the  N.  of 
Scotland  by  the  tempestuous  Pentland  Firth,  672-8  M.  inide.  The 
Shetland  Islands  (551  sq.  M. ;  pop.  28,711),  about  100  in  number, 
29  inhabited,  lie  50  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Orkneys,  with  which  they 
unite  to  elect  a  member  of  parliament,  though  forming  a  separate 
county.   Mainland  (378  sq.  M. ;  pop.  20,821)  is  the  largest 

The  inhabitants  of  these  northern  archipelagoea,  who  nride  themselves 
upon  their  Scandinavian  origin,  stoutly  refusing  to  eall  themselves  Scots, 
speak  a  dialect  of  English,  with,  especially  in  Shetland,  an  infasion  of 
Norse  words;  and  they  still  retain  many  peculiar  manners  and  customs. 
The  Udollers^  or  small  landowners  (^peerie  lairds*),  are  the  only  real 
freeholders  in  Scotland.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, the  latter  of  which  has  recently  been  largely  developed,  to  that 
Shetland  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Scottish  herring-fishery. 
Shetland  hand-knit  shawls  and  hosiery,  and  Shetland  ponies  are  also 
noted.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  islands  are  the  magnificent  coast- 
scenery,  and  the  broeht  or  round  towers  and  other  prehistoric  antiquities, 
most  abundant  in  Orkney.  Anglers  find  excellent  fisning  for  seartrout  and 
brown  trout. 

In  875  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were  conquered  by  Harold  Haarfagr, 
and  they  remained  under  Scandinavian  sway  until  1468,  when  they  were 
assigned  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  as  a  pledge  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife, 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  which  was  never  pidd.  In  1580  when  James  VI. 
married  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Danish  suserainty  over  the  islands  was 
formally  relinquished.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  them  classic  ground 
by  his  'Pirate\ 

The  best  time  for  visiting  these  islands  is  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  Augiut.  A  week  will  be  found  ample  time  by  the 
ordinary  tourist.  Enquiries  as  to  inns  or  night-quarters  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  groups  should  be  made  beforelumd. 

1.  The  Orkney  Islandi. 
The  steamer  from  Serabster  (p.  521)  to  Stromness  crosses  the 
Pentland  Firths  and  stops  first  at  (4-6  hrs.)  Seapa ,  on  Mainland, 
'^  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall,  whence  carriages  meet  the  boat 
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Stromness  (Mason's  Arms;  Commercial) ^  a  picturesque  and 
prosperous  little  seaport,  with  1633  iuhal).,  on  a  sheltered  hay,  was 
the  hirthplace  of  John  Gow,  the  'Cleveland'  of  Scott's  Tirate',  and 
of  Geo.  Stewart,  the  ^Torqull'  of  Byron's  poem  *The  Island'. 

ExcuBSioNS.  To  the  island  of  *Hoy  {Ship  Hotels  at  Longhope),  about 
1  day^  boat  iOs.y  to  the  ^Old  Man'  15«.  The  chief  points  in  Hoy  are  the 
fine  cliffii  on  the  K.  and  N.W.  coast  (including  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy^  an 
isolated  and  conspicuous  column  of  sandstone,  460  ft.  high),  the  Dwarfie 
aione^  and  Ward  Hill  (1564  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  county.  —  To 
(12  M.)  Birtayy  via  Blaeh  Crag  (406  ft) ,  Holt  of  Rotoe ,  and  other  fine 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland.  At  Birsay  are  a  ruined  Palace  (16th 
centOi  built  by  a  natural  son  of  James  Y.,  a  broch,  and  two  ruined 
churches.  —  To  (14  M.)  Etrkwatlj  see  below. 

Kirkwall,  i.e.  ^Church  Bay'  (Kirkwall;  Castle),  the  capital  of 
Orkney,  is  a  clean  hut  dull  town,  with  3895  inhah.  and  a  good 
harhour.  The  ^Cathedral  ofSt,  Magnus  (Norm,  and  E.  E.  f  adm.  6d), 
founded  in  1137  but  not  completed  till  1540,  is  one  of  the  three  old 
Scottish  cathedrals  that  are  still  in  nearly  complete  preservation. 
The  chancel,  which  is  used  as  the  parish-church,  has  a  good  rose- 
window,  inserted  about  1510.  The  arcade- work  on  the  walls  of 
the  nave-aisles  should  be  noticed.  In  the  nave  are  monuments  to 
Waiiam  Blaikie  (1824-65),  the  African  explorer,  and  to  John  Bat 
(1813-95),  the  Arctic  traveller.  Adjoining  are  the  ruined  Bishop's 
Palace,  in  which  Haco  of  Norway  died  in  1263,  and  the  EarVs 
Palace,  built  about  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  the  hall  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Tirate'.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a  fort  built  by  Oromwell,  known  as  The  Mount. 

EXGT7&8ION8.  Goaches  (fare  2t.  6<f.,  return  4«.)  ply  daily  to  (14  M.) 
StromMSt,  affording  an  opportunity  of  visiting  (9  M.)  the  Tttmulut  of 
MiHSheve  and  (lO^/z  M.)  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness.  The  former  (adm. 
6d.^  guldens  house  to  the  left  of  the  road),  a  chambered  sepulchral  mound, 
36  ft.  high  and  300  ft.  in  circumference,  was  found  in  1861  to  contain 
various  rude  carvings  and  Runic  inscriptions.  The  ^Stones  of  Btennesa 
comprize  two  stone-circles  in  a  bleak  and  striking  situation  on  two  pro- 
montories in  the  Loeh  of  BtenntsSy  connected  bv  a  causeway  known  as 
the  Bridge  of  Brogar.  14  M.  Stromaess ,  see  p.  o24.  —  Other  excursions 
may  foe  made  to  Wideford  Hill  0^  ft.-,  view),  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kirk- 
wall; to  Deermees,  the  easternmost  part  of  Mainland;  to  (20  M.)  Birsay 
(see  above),  its  V.W.  extremity,  etc. 

To  Bdrbat,  with  a  fine  broch,  a  ferry  (2s.)  plies  from  8t.  Mary'^e,  6  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall.  From  the  S.  side  of  Burray  another  ferry  (6d.) 
crosses  to  St.  Margarets  Hope  (Inn  \  steamer,  see  p.  524)  on  South  Bon- 
ALDSHAT.  Hoxa  (steamer,  see  p.  524)  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  —  To  (4  M.) 
Shapinshat  ,  on  which  is  Balfour  Castle,  with  fine  grounds,  a  mail-boat 
plies  daily.  —  To  Boubat  ,  a  local  steamer  (p.  522)  thrice  weekly.  The 
adjacent  Eolishat  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Beclesia,  in  honour  of 
the  old  ruined  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  remarkable  for  its  round  tower. 

To  the  NoBTHBBN  Obknbys  by  the  'Orcadia',  see  p.  524.  — 
Stbonsat  and  Sand  at  both  contain  brochs,  and  Edat  has  numer- 
ous antiquities.  In  Wbsteat  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  Noltland^ 
begun  in  1422,  The  scenery  of  Noup  Head  (250  ft.),  3  M.  from 
PierowaU  (Inns)  the  chief  village  in  Westray,  is  famous.  Nobth 
RoNALDSHAT  Is  accosslble  only  by  boat  from  Sanday. 
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2.  The  Shetlaiid  Islands. 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Stromness  to  Scalloway  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  cliff-scenery  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Orkneys ;  but  most 
tourists  will  find  the  route  from  Kirkwall  to  (8-9  hrs.)  Lerwick  more 
convenient.  About  halfway  on  the  latter  we  pasa  the  lonely  Fair 
Isle  (214  inha^b.)^  famous  for  its  hand-knit  hosiery,  with  patterns 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Lerwick,  Le,  ^Clay  Bay^  (Grand;  Queen* a \  Royal) ^  capital  of 
Shetland,  a  seaport  with  3783  Inhab.,  has  a  good  pier  and  esplanade. 
The  fine  Toun  Hall  (adm.  6(2.)  contains  modern  stained-glass  win- 
dows, illustrating  the  history  of  Shetland,  and  a  small  p4oture-gal- 
lery.  Fine  view  ftom  the  tower*  The  Anderson  Institute  U  asofaool. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  Fort  Charlotte,  originally  built  by 
Cromwell.   The  island  of  Bbessat  landlocks  the  harbour. 

BzouBSioNS.  To  the  ifoitp  o/  JToms  (000ft),  either  by  boat  (3-8  hTS. ; 
15-20<.)  round  Bressay  or  on  foot  (14  M.  there  and  back),  ferrying  from 
Lerwick  to  Bressay,  and  from  Bressay  to  Koss.  Permission  to  land  on 
No89  must  be  obtained  from  the  factor  on  Bressay.  The  elifls  are  best 
seen  from  the  sea.  The  tiny  Holm  of  Nott  is  separated  from  the  &  end 
of  No88  by  a  precipitous  chasm  only  60  ft.  wide,  formerly  crossed  by  a 
*cradle'  working  along  two  parallel  ropes,  now  removed  in  consequence 
of  accidents.  —  To  SeaUoway  (see  below)  vi&  Tingwall^  returninf  vlft  0$a- 
hermck^  16  H.  there  and  back.  —  To  Mouia  and  Fitful  Htad^  2d  M.  The 
road  runs  to  the  S.  from  Gulberwick  (see  above)  to  (13  H.)  Bandlodgt^ 
where  permission  is  obtained  to  ferry  to  the  (2  M.)  island  of  Mousa^  on 
which  is  the  finest  *Broeh  or  *-Pietith  Tower'  in  Scotland.  —  From  Sand- 
lodge  the  road  continues  to  the  S.  to  (26  M.)  a»nAvrough  Btaa  (300ft),  and 
thence  runs  to  the  K.W.  to  (28  tt.)  *FUful  Head  (SQ&  ft).  There  is  a 
lighthouse  on  each  promontory. 

%eBXLow2i,y( Royal;  SeaUoway),  with  648  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cliff  Sound,  6  M.  f^om  Lerwick.  The  Ckutlt^ 
built  in  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  is  in  tolerable  preservation. 

The  steamer  route  from  Scalloway  to  Hillswick  (comp.  p.  624)  is  one 
of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  islands,  with  views  of  magnificent  cliff- 
scenery.  To  the  W.  as  we  leave  Scalloway  appears  the  distant  island  of 
Foula  (267  inhab.),  a  famous  haunt  of  sea-fowl.  To  the  right  is  the  pcurish 
of  WcUls,  noted  for  its  Woes'  (bays)  and  lochs.  At  Brae^  where  Hainlsad 
narrows  to  an  isthmus ,  the  Mavis  Grind  or  QniFM  Bridge ,  only  60  yds. 
wide,  it  is  sometimes  possible  te  catch  the  Lerwick  fiicamer  in  the  JSMlem 
Voe,  HUltutick  (lodgings)  is  near  some  of  the  best  cliff-tcenery  in  the  islands. 

To  the  NosTHBSN  Shbtlakds  by  the  ^Earl  of  Zetland^  seep.  524. 
The  steamer  on  certain  voyages  visits  the  N.W.  parts  of  Mainland. 
—  Whalsay  is  the  first  island  touched  at.  Ybll,  a  bleak  iBland, 
has  numerous  brochs  and  ruined  chapels.  Fbtlab,  to  the  N.E.  is 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  northernmost  island  is  Unst  ,  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  which  is  the  ruined  Muness  CastU  (1598).  Balta 
Sound ,  on  the  E.  coast,  is  an  important  fishing-station ;  near  it 
are  three  stone-circles.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  HarotditBick,  whore 
Harold  Haarfagr  landed  in  872  to  begin  tiro  oonquest  of  the  isluids. 
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Bala  807.  806. 

—  Lake  806.  807. 
Balcombe  47. 
Balemo  484. 
Balfour  Castle  525. 
Balfron  496. 
Ballabeg  849. 
BallachuUsh  502.  601. 
Ballachuxry  860. 
Ballacraine  348. 
Ballaglass  348. 
Ballasalla  848. 
Ballater  514.  613. 
Ballatrich  618. 
Ballaugh  850.  848. 
BaUindaloch  518. 
BaUinluig  617. 
Balloch  498. 
Balmacara  508.  619. 
Balmakiel  523. 
Balmer  Lawn  96. 
Balmoral  Castle  614. 
Balta  Sound  526. 
Bamborough  Castle  424. 
Bamford  867. 
Bampton  138.  896. 
Banavie  503. 
Banbury  243.  218. 
Banchory  614. 

Banff  £06. 
Bangor  290. 
Bank  83. 

Banks  Village  88. 
Bannockbum  495. 
Barber  Booth  877. 
Barber's  Bridge  192. 

—  Hill  309. 
Barbrook  Mill  164. 
Barcombe  46. 
Bardney  487. 
Bardon  860. 

—  Hill  860.  868. 

—  Mill  426. 
Bardsey  Isle  397. 
Barford  347. 


Barfreston  Church  82. 
Barking  459. 
Barkstone  868. 
Barle,  the  138.  168. 
Barmouth  399. 

—  Junction  801.  310. 
Barnard  CasUe  418. 
Bambougle  486. 
Bametby  434. 

Bam  Gates  Inn  898. 
Bamham  63. 
Barnsley  866. 
Barnstaple  161. 
Bamston  378. 
Bamt  Greeu  189. 
Barracane  Bay  163. 
Barras  Nose  166. 
Barrhead  478. 
Barrow-in-Foraees  884. 

—  on-Soar  858. 
Barry  ltf6. 
Barton  House  459. 

on-Humber  xxxvi. 
Baschurch  372. 
Base  Brown  405. 
Basildon  Park  107. 
Basing  House  76. 
Basingstoke  76. 
Basingwerk  Abbey  388. 
Baslow  876. 
Bassenthwaite  407.  883. 
Bass  Rock  469. 
Bath  109.  Uii. 
BathamptoB  109. 
BaUey  346. 
Battle  87. 

BatUefleld  Church  367. 
BatUesbury  118. 
Batty  Moss  412. 
Bawtry  413. 
Bayhun  Abbey  14. 
Beachy  Head  48.  49. 
BeacoBsfield  262. 
Beal424. 
Beaminster  97. 
Bearley  247. 
Beamback,  is].  126. 
Bear8ted86. 
Beaton's  Mill  486. 
Beattock  470. 
Beauchief  867.  408. 
Beaudesert  Park  308. 
Beaulleu  Abbey  88.  83. 

—  Road  95. 
Beauly  619. 

—  Firth  604.  619. 
Beaumaite  294. 
Beauport  98. 
Bebington  828. 
Beedes  466. 
Beckenham  17. 
Becky  Falls  180. 
Beetor  187. 
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Bedala  4217. 
Beddau-Gwyr-Ardudwy 

316» 
Beddgelert  323. 
Bedd  TaUesin  270. 
Bedford  362. 
Bedminster  122. 
Bedruthao  164. 
Bedworth  268. 
Beechen  Cliff  112. 
Beeding  47. 
Beer  Alston  138. 

—  Ferris  138. 
Beeston  Castle  281.  301. 
Begbrooke  241. 
Begnor  61. 
Bekesboume  32. 
Belfast  493. 
Bell  Busk  412. 
BeUe  Isle  887. 
Bell  Bock  510. 

—  Weir  Lock  223. 
Belper  357. 
Belton  House  369. 
Belvoir  Castte  309. 
Bembridg&  68. 
Bemerside  467. 
Bemerton  101. 
Ben  A'an  507. 

—  Alder  518. 

—  Arkle  523. 

—  Arthur  506. 

—  Bhragie  620. 

—  Cleudi  496. 

—  Cruaehan  492.  498. 

—  Goleach  522. 

—  Griatt  521. 

—  Hope  521. 

—  Ime  506. 

—  Lawers  517. 

—  Led!  494. 

—  Lomond  493. 

—  Loyal  521. 

—  More  507.  517.  522. 

—  Muich-Dhui  513.  512. 

—  Nevis  503.      . 

—  Rhydding  410. 
-^  SUoch  505. 

—  Vane  507. 

—  Venue  494, 

—  Voirlieh  507.  510. 

—  VracWe  517, 

—  Wyvis  519. 

—  y-Gloe  512. 
Benfleet  459. 
Benglog  Falls  816. 
Benson  Lock  220. 
Bentley  452. 
Beresford  Dale  379. 
Berkeley  182. 

—  Road  181. 
Berkbampstead  253. 
BerksweU  258. 


Bermondsey  12.  44. 
Berriedale  621. 
Berriew  268. 
Berry  Down  168. 

—  Head  132. 
Narbor  163. 
Pomeroy  Castle  134, 

Bervie  510. 
Berwick  42. 

—  on-Tweed  425. 
Berwyn  308.  309. 

—  Hills  272.  307. 
Betchworth.  46.  60. 
Bethesda  292. 
Bettws-Garmon  331. 

—  y-Coed  312. 
Bettyhill  of  Farr  523. 
Beulah  Spa  44. 
Beverley  432.   xlv.  xlvl, 

1.  liv. 
Bewdley  187. 
Bexbill  52. 
Bicester  218. 
Bickleigh  142. 
Bickley  18. 
Bidborough  36. 
Bideford  160. 
Bidston  273.  336. 
Biggar  471. 
Bignor  55. 
Bigsweir  176. 
Billingshurst  61. 
Bilston  264. 
Bilton  Hall  256. 
Bindon  Abbey  97. 
Binstead  Church  67. 
Birchington  23. 
Birdlip  188. 
Birdoswald  426. 
Birkenhead  328.  336. 
Birkett  Tunnel  412. 
Birk  Fell  397. 
Birmingham  268.  189. 
Bimam  Hill  516.  517. 
Birnbeck,  isl.  126. 
Birsay  526. 
Biseay  How  387. 
Bisham  Abbey  221. 
Bishop  Auckland  422. 

—  and  his  Clerks,  the 
217. 

Bishopdale  417. 
Bishop's  Castle  181. 

—  Cleeve  183. 
Bishopscourt  348.  350. 
Bishop's  Lydeard  128. 

—  Stortford  439. 

—  Teignton  129. 
Bishopstoke  79. 
Bishopston  200.  203. 
Bishop's  Waltham  79. 
Bishopthorpe  415. 

iBishopwearmoiith  423. 
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Bisley  Common  74. 
Bitteme  59.  83. 
Bitton  112. 
Blackburn  344. 
Black  Country,  the  264. 

—  Crag  525. 

■  Down  122. 

•  —  Hill  (Haslemere) 

64/66. 

Hills,  the  129. 

Blackgang  70. 
Black  Head  146. 

—  Isle  619. 
Blacklow  Hill  246. 
Black  MUe  Pass  508. 
Blackmore  Gate  164. 
Black  Mountains  192. 
Blackmouth  Hill  159. 
Black  Hll  199. 
Blackpit  166. 
Blackpool  881. 
Black  Sail  Pass  405. 
Blackwater  (Hants)  46. 

—  (I«le  of  Wight)  71. 
Blaenau  308. 

—  Ffestiniog  316.  318. 
Blairadam  516. 
Blair  AthoU  518. 
Blairgowrie  513. 
Blaisdon  Hill  178. 
Blaize  Castle  131. 
Blakesware  439. 
Blaven  601. 
Bleadon-Uphill  127. 
Blea  Tarn  390. 
Bleawick  397. 
Blencathara  406. 
Blenheim  Park  241. 
Blenkinsop  Tower  426. 
Bletchley  264.  863. 
Bleu  Bridge  149. 
Blind  Tarn  389. 
Blisworth  264. 
Blorenge  192. 

Blue  Anchor  128. 

—  John  Mine  377. 
Blnndellsands  336. 
Blyth  424. 
Blythbnrgh  466. 
Blythe,  the  358. 
Boarhunt  58. 
Boar's  Hill  241. 

Boat  of  Garten  506.  5ia 
Bodelwyddan  384. 
Bodenuick  Ferry  143. 
Bodiam  Castle  37. 
Bodlondeb  389. 
Bodmin  153.  164. 

Road  144. 
Bodyscallen  283. 
Bognor  53. 
Bokerly  Dyke  102. 
Boldrewood  83. 
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Bolelt  150. 
Bollin,  the  281. 
Bolsover  CastLa  409. 
Bolton  337.  333.  3d4. 

—  Abbey  411.  412. 

—  Castle  417. 

—  Hall  411. 

—  le-Moora  344. 
Bonar  Bridge  520. 
Boncath  203. 
Bonchurch  69. 

Bonne  Knit  Harbour  94. 
Bonsall  372. 
Bont  Newydd  306. 
Boot  384.  390.  406. 
Bootle  336. 

Bordeaux  Harbour  88. 
Boredale  898.  897. 
Borgie,  the  523. 
Boroughbridge  417. 
Borrowdale  401. 
Borrowatounness  485. 
Borth  270. 

Borthwiek  Oastle  468. 
Boscastle  157. 
Boscawen  150. 
Boscobel  266. 
Boscombe  96. 
Bosham  56. 

Bosherston  Church  214. 
Bosphrennis  161. 
Bossiney  Cove  156. 
Bossington   Beacon   166. 

169.  128. 
Boiton  369.  437.  liii. 
Bothwell  Brig  4£0. 

—  Caatle  490. 
Botley  79. 

Bottallack  Mine  161. 
Boughrood  206. 
Bouley  Bay  94. 
Bourn  369. 
Bourne,  the  96.  98. 

—  End  218.  222. 
Bournemouth  95. 
BoumeYiUe  263. 
Bourton  122. 
Boveney  Lock  222. 
Bovey  Tracey  180. 
Bow  136. 

Bowder  Stone  401. 
Bowerdale  407. 
Bowes  418. 
Bowfell  393. 
Bowling  493.  497. 
Bowness  386. 
Bowood  109. 
Bow  Street  270. 
Box  109. 
Boxgrove  66. 
Boxhill  46.  69. 
Boxley  Abbey  35. 
Boxmoor  263. 


Braan,  the  617. 
Bracelet  Bay  199. 
Bracklin  Falls  494. 
Bradda  Head  349. 
Braddan  348. 
Bradford  411.  346. 
on-Avcm  107.  xzxv. 
Ivi. 
Bradgate  Park  360. 
Brading  68.  xxxiU. 
Bradley  264. 

—  House  130. 
Bradwell  367. 
Brae  626. 
Braemar  613. 
Braemore  682. 
Braich-y-Pwll  297. 
Braid  Hills  484. 
Braintree  439. 
Braithwaite  382.  403. 
Bramber  52. 
Bramley  107. 
Bran,  the  206.  206. 
firancepeth  421. 
Brander  Pass  500.  602. 
Brandon  (Norfolk)  449. 

—  (Warwick)  257. 
Brandreth  407. 
Branksome  Tower  465. 
Bransford  Road  160. 
Brant  Fell  387. 
Brantwood  388. 
Brathay,  the  388.  390. 
Braunton  161. 
Bray  222. 
— ,  the  128. 
Braye  89. 
Brean  Down  127. 
Brechin  512. 
Brecknock  206. 
Brecon  206. 

—  Beacons  206. 
Brecqhou  90. 
Brede  41. 

Bredenstoke  Abbey  109. 
Bredon  184. 

Breidden  Hills,  the  268, 
Brendon,  the  164. 

—  HUls,  the  128. 

—  Water  167. 
Brent  134. 
Brent  Knoll  127. 
Brentor  136. 
Brentwood  461. 
Bressay  626. 
Breydon  Water  468. 
Bridestowe  136. 
Bridge  Ball  168. 
Bridgend  197.  278. 

—  (Islay)  498. 
Brldgenorth  266. 
Bridge-of-Allan  495. 

—  .of  Cally  513.  618. 


Bridge-of-Dun  M2. 

—  of.£arn  616. 

—  of  Orchy  507. 
Bridges  158. 
Bridgewater  Canal  338. 
Bridgnorth  188. 
Bridgwater  127. 
Bridlington  428. 

—  Quay  428. 
Bridport  97. 
Brig  of  Turk  494. 
Brightlingsea  461. 
Brighton  47. 
Brill  268. 
Brimscombe  170. 
Brislington  113. 
Brisons  161. 
Bristol  114.  xUii.  liii. 
Brit,  the  97. 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge 

293. 
Briton  Ferry  193. 
Brixham  132. 
Brixton  a.  of  Wight)  70. 
Brixworth  286.  xxxy. 
Broadford  501. 
Broadlands  82. 
Broads,  the  467. 
Broadstairs  24. 
Broadstone  96. 
Broadwater  63. 

—  Wood  38. 
Broadway  188. 
Brockenhnrst  96.  83. 
Brocket  Hall  871. 
Broekhurst  79. 
Brockley  44. 
Brodick  492. 
Brogar,  Bridge  of  625. 
Bromborough  328. 
Bromley  17. 
BromsgroTe  180. 
Bromyard  190. 
Bronwydd  Arms  909. 
Brooke  71. 
Brookwood  74. 
Broom  189. 

Brora  600. 
Broseley  188. 
Brothers'  Water  396. 
Brougham  Hall  ^i2. 
Broughton  989.  88i. 

—  Hall  281. 
Bronghty  Ferry  609. 
Brown  WUly  164. 
Broxboume  489. 
Broxburn,  the  468. 
Bruar  Falls  618. 
Brundall  465. 
Bryher  152. 
Brymbo  273. 
Bryngwyn  321. 
Brynkinalt  272. 
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Bryntyrillo  308. 
Buchley  273. 
Buchlyvie  496. 
Buckfastleigh  134. 
Buckden  417. 
Backhaven  506. 
Buckie  606. 
BuckiBghAm  218. 
BuckUnd  136. 

—  Abbey  186. 

—  Monachorum  135. 
Buckley  273. 
Bucks  Mil]  15e. 
Buckstone,  the  176. 
Bude  153.  167. 
Budleigh  Salterton  106. 

106. 
Bugle  163. 

BttildwM  Abbey  188. 
BuUth  205. 

—  Road  207. 

Bull  Point  Lighthouse 

163. 
Bungay  453. 
Buntingford  439. 
Bure,  the  458, 
Burford  188. 

—  Bridge  46.  69. 
Burgh  Castle  458. 
Burgess  Hill  47. 
Burghead  505. 
Burghley  Hou»e  869. 
Burhou  89. 

Bum  of  the  Vat  514. 
Burnham  102.  137.  450. 

461. 
Burnley  346. 
Bummoor  Tarn  394.  408. 
Burnmouth  468. 
Burns  Country  491. 
Burnswark  470. 
Bumthwaite  Farm  406. 

405. 
Buron  89. 
Burntisland  608. 
Burray  525. 
Burry,  the  202. 
Burscough  336. 
Burslem  362. 
Bursledon  59. 
Burton  189. 

—  Dasset  Hills  243. 
Bury  344. 

—  HiU  60.  98. 

—  Lane  337. 

—  St.  Edmund's  459. 
xl.  . 

Buryas  Bridge  160. 
Bushey  253. 
Bute  498. 
Butterby  418. 
Buttermere  402. 

—  Havie  402. 


Buttington  267. 
Buxton  877. 
Bwlch  206. 

—  Cwm-y-Ll«n  327. 

—  Drws  Ardudwy  299. 

—  y-Felin  322. 

—  y-Gro6S  306.  269. 

—  y-Maen  323.  827. 

—  y-Maes-Cwm  319. 

—  y-Saethau  327. 

—  y-Tyddiad  299. 
Bwrdd  Arthur  295. 
Byland  Abbey  416. 
Bynack  Lodge  612. 

Cabum  Mt.  42. 
Cad,  the  142. 
Cadbury  Camp  122. 

—  Castle  102. 
Cader  Fronwen  308. 

—  Idris  305.  801. 
Cadgwith  147.  146. 
Cadnam  83. 
Cadzow  490. 
Caergwrle  273. 
Caerhun  812. 
Caerlaverock  Castle  472. 
Caerleon  193. 
Caerphilly  Castle  195. 
Caersws  268. 
Caerwent  177. 
Cailleach  Head  522. 
Cainaird  Biver  522. 
Cairnbaan  499. 
Cairngorm  513. 
Caistor  Castle  468.  463. 

—  St.  Edmund  455, 
Calborne  72. 
Caldew,  the  382. 
Caldicot  Castle  177. 
Caldy  211. 

Caledonian  Canal  503.519. 
Calgarth  890. 
Callander  494. 
Callington  136. 

Calne  109. 
Calshot  Castle  74. 
Calstock  142. 
Calver  375. 
Calverley  411. 
Cam,  the  440.  446.  448. 
Camasunary  501. 
Camber  Castle  41. 
Cambo  424. 
Camborne  146. 
Oambridge    440.  xli.  liJ. 
Ivi. 

Addenbrooke's    Hos- 
pital 441. 

All  Saints'  Church  446. 

Anatomical  Museum 
447. 

Archeeol.  Museum  441. 


Cambridge:  ' 
Backs,  the  440. 
Barnwell  Abbey  446. 
Boats  440. 

Botanic  Gardens  447. 
Castle  Mound  446. 
Cavendish  College  447. 
Christ's  College  447. 
Clare  College  444. 
College  Grounds  442. 
Corpus  Ohristi  Coll.448. 
County  Court  446. 

—  Gaol  446. 
Divinity  and   Literary 

Schools  446. 
Downing  College  447. 
Emmanuel  College  447. 
Fellows'  Garden  444. 
Fitzwilliam    Museum 

441. 
Geological  Museum444. 
Girton  College  447. 
GonviUe   and   Caius 

College  444. 
Hobson's  Conduit  441. 
Holy  Trinity  Ch.  447. 
Jesus  College  446. 

—  Green  446. 
King's  College  443.  liii. 

—  Parade  443. 
Laboratories  447. 
Lensfield  Boad  441. 
Magdalen  College  446. 
Market  St.  U7. 
Midsummer  Common 

446. 
New  Museums  447. 
Newnham  College  442. 
Pembroke  College  442. 
Pepysian  Building  446. 
Peterhouse  441. 
Pitt  Press  442. 
Post  Office  440: 
Pythagoras  School  443. 
Queens'  College  442. 

Ivi. 
Bail  way  Station  440. 
Ridley  Hall  442. 
Roman  CatholicChureh 

Ul. 
Round  Church  446. 
St.  Andrew's  Ch.  447. 

—  Benet's  Church  443. 
xxxvi. 

—  Botolph's  Ch.  442. 

—  Catharine's  Coll.  U2. 

—  Clement's  Ch.  446. 

—  Giles'  Church  446. 

—  John's  College  445. 

—  Mary's  the   Great 
Church  444. 

Less  Ch.  442. 

—  Michael^  Ch.  444. 
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Cambridge : 
St.  Paul's  Church  Ul. 

—  Peter's  Church  U6. 
College  441. 

—  Sepulchre's  446. 
Schools  Quadr2»igle443. 
Science  Schools  448. 
Selwyn  College  442. 
Senate  House  444. 
Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  446. 
Trinity  College  444. 

—  Hair  444. 
Trumpineton  St  441. 
Union  446. 
University  Boat  Houses 

U6. 

—  Cricket  Ground  441. 

—  Library  443. 

—  Observatory  446. 
Cambuskenneth  4d5. 
Camden  Town  253. 
Camel,  the  154. 
Cameliord  154. 
Camelot  154. 
Camerton  122. 
Camlan,  the  303. 
Campbeltown  492. 
Campden  188. 
Campsie  Glen  496. 
Canisp  523. 
Cannock  Chase  858. 
Canobie  465. 
Canterbury  26.  xxxiv. 

xli.  xlii.  xUii.  lli. 
— ,  South  82. 
Canty  Bay  469. 
Capel  Curig  321. 

—  Garmon  313. 
Capstone  HiU  162. 
Carbis  Bay  148. 
Carclew  145. 
Cardiff  194. 
Cardigan  203. 

—  Bay  297. 
Cardington  363. 
Cardoness  Castle  473. 
Cardrona  467. 
Cardross  506. 
Carew  Castle  212. 
Carham  465. 

Car  House  377. 
Carisbrooke  71.  72. 
Cark  884. 

Carllngwark  Loch  478. 
CarUsIe  882.  412.  xlvii 
Carl  Side  406. 
Carluke  471. 
Carmarthen  206. 
.Carmarthen  Junction 
208. 

—  Van  206.  208. 
Carnarvon  296. 
Camarron  Hts.  812. 


Cam  Brap  160. 
Carnbrea  Hill  146. 
Camedd  Dafydd  292. 

—  Llewelyn  292. 290. 312. 
Camforth  381.  412. 
Carno,  the  268. 
Carnoustie  609. 
Camwath  471. 
Carradale  492. 
Carrbridge  518. 
Carrog  308. 

Carron  Water  520. 
Carse  of  Gowrie  511. 
Carsphairn  478. 
Carstairs  471. 
Cart,  the  491. 
Cartland  Cragi  491. 
Cartmel  384. 
Casquets  86. 
Castell  Coch  195. 

—  Carreg  Cennen  208. 

—  Lleiniog  294. 
CasUe  Bromwich  189. 

Campbell  496. 
Gary  102. 
Douglas  478. 

—  Dinas  154. 
Head  400. 

—  Hedingham  451. 

Howard  426. 

Kennedy  474. 

—  Malwood  83. 
Mill  311. 

—  Bigg  392. 

—  Rising  450. 
CasUeton  (Derby)  376. 

367. 

(Portland)  97. 
Castletown  (Man)  348. 

—  (Scotland)  521. 
Castor  370. 
Caswell  Bay  200. 
Cat  Bells  400.  401. 
Caterham  45. 
Cattewater,  the  139.  140. 

142. 
Caudale  Moor  896. 
Cauldron,  the  214. 
Caversham  Lock  221. 
Cawdor  Castle  505. 
Cawsand  135.  188. 141. 
Cefn  272. 

—  Bryn  201.  202. 

—  Caves  284. 

—  Ogo  285. 
Ceiriog,  the  272. 
Cemmes  Boad  268. 
Ceunant  Mawr  319. 
Chacewater  146. 
Ghaddesden  358. 
Chadfield  118. 
Chagford  137.      . 
Chale  70. 


Chalfont  St.  QHw  252. 
Chalk  Farm  268. 

—  Water  168. 
Challich  622. 
Challow  108. 
Chamber.combe  163. 
Chanctonbury  Bing  52. 
Channel  IslandB  84. 
Chantry  Downs  64. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith    356. 

8TT. 

—  Stile  893/394. 
Chapman  Barrows  168. 
Chard  1Q2. 
Charfield  181. 
Charlbury  188. 
Charlcombe  113. 
Charlecote  247.  250. 
Cbarlton-on-Otmoor  242. 

—  Kings  183. 
Charmouth  102. 
Charnwood  Forest  858. 
Chartham  14. 
CharUey  353. 

Chase  Wood  102. 
Chatel-herault  490. 
Chatham  21. 
Chat  Mosa  837. 
Chatsworth  375. 
Cheadle  865. 

—  Hulme  345. 
Cheddar  122. 
Cheddington  254. 
Chedworth  188. 
Cheedale  379. 
Chelmsford  451. 
Chelsfield  12. 
Chelt,  the  182. 
Cheltenham  182. 
Chenies  252. 
Chepstow  177. 
Gheriton  Church  214. 

xliii. 
Cherry  Hinton  448. 
Chertsey  63.  223. 
Cherwell,  the  219.  242. 
Chesham  262. 
Cheshunt  439. 
Chesil  Bank  97. 
Chesilton  97. 
Chess  261.  252. 
Chester  273. 
Chesterfield  409. 
Chester-le-8treet  422. 
Chesterton  248. 
Chevening  IS. 
Cheviots,  the  464. 
Chichester  63. 
Chiddingstone  18. 
Childwall  Hall  836. 
Chilham  14. 
Chillinghaxn  424. 
Chiltem  Green  8M. 
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Ghiliern  Hillt  218.  254. 
GhUworth  46. 
Chinley  366. 

—  Charn  366. 
Ohippenham  109. 
Chipping  Norton  188. 
Chirk  272.  311. 

—  CaaUe  311.  272. 
Chislehurst  12. 
Chobham  Bidges  75. 
ChoUerford  426. 
Chorley  Wood  252. 
Christchureh  95.  }Ui. 
Christon  Bank  424. 
Chndleigh  180. 
Ghadleigh'8  Fort  160. 
Chiin  Castle  161. 
Churchdown  182. 
Church  Biretton  181. 
Churn,  the  170. 
Churston  132. 
Churt  65. 
Chysawster  161. 
Cilmery  207. 

Cinn  Trolla  520. 
Cinque  Porta  40. 
Cirencester  170. 
Cissbury  Hill  53. 
Clach-a-Choin  499. 
Clack  Abbey  109. 
Clacton-on-8ea  452. 
Cladich  492. 
Claife  Heights  388.- 
Clandon  Park  64. 
Claph^m  (Lendon)  62. 

—  (Bedfordshire)  361. 

—  (York)  412. 
Clappersgate  398. 
Claremont  62. 
Claverdon  247. 
Clavcrton  112. 
Cleddau,  the  208. 
Cleethoroes  434. 
Cleeve  183.  • 

—  Abbey  128.  • 

—  Lock  220, 
Glent  HUls  263. 
Cleyedon  122. 
Cleredon  Court  122.  Iv. 
Clieveden  222. 

Cliff  Sound  528. 
Clifford  Castle  204. 
Clifton  (Bristol)  119. 

—  (Westmorland)  392. 

—  Bridge  120.  122. 

—  Down  120. 

—  Hampden  220. 

—  Lock  220. 
Clitheroe  344.  412. 
Clogwyn  duVArddu  BZ7. 
Cloutsham  165. 
CloveUy  158. 

—  Cross  158.' 


Clovenfords  487. 
Cluden,  the  472. 
Clumber  Park  368. 
Clonic  504. 
Clwyd  HiUs  273. 

-  Vale  284. 

Clyde,  the  471.  487.  490. 

493.  etc. 
Clydesdale  470. 
Clynderwen  203. 
Clynnog  297. 
Coalbrookdale  181. 
Coaley  182. 
Coalport  188. 
Coalville  360. 
Cobbinshaw  471. 
Cobbler,  the  606. 
Cobham  21. 

—  Hall  21. 
Cockbumspath  468. 
Cockenzie  469. 
Cockermouth  882. 
Cocking  61. 
Cockington  132. 
Cockpen  468. 
Cockshot  Hill  429. 
Codale  Tarn  393. 
Codnor  Castle  409. 
Codsall  266. 

Coed  Talon  281. 
Coilantogle  Ford  494. 
Coity  Castle  197. 
Colbren  207. 
Colby  349. 

Colchester  461.  xxxiv. 
Coldharbour  00. 
Coldingham  468. 
Coldstream  465.  424. 
Coldwell  Bocks  176. 
Cole  113. 

ColeshiU  House  106. 
CoUnton  484. 
Colintraive  498. 
Coll  600. 
Colne,  the  261.  258.  346. 

451. 
Colney  Hatch  371. 
Coltishall  458. 
Colwall  191. 
Colwich  863. 
Colwith  393. 
Colwyn,  the  322. 

-  Bay  285. 
Colyton  108. 
Combe  Abbey  258. 

—  Martin  168.  164. 

-  Bowe  128. 

—  Valley  157. 
Combermere  Abbey  272. 
Compass  Point  167. 
Compton  64. 

—  CasUe  132. 

-  Place  48. 


Comrie  610. 
Condover  Hall  267. 
Conegar  Hill  128. 
Congleton  346.  352. 
Congresbury  122. 
Conisborough  Castle  413. 
Conishead  Priory  384. 
Coniston  388.  384. 

—  Lake  388. 
Connah^s  Quay  273.  283. 
Conon  619. 

Conway  288. 

-,  the  286.  288.  312.  etc. 

—  Mt.  289. 
Cookham  218.  222. 
Cooksbridge  42. 
Cook's  Folly  121. 
CooUng  21. 
Coombe  A  Maiden  62. 
Coome  Crags  426. 
Cooper's  Hill  223. 
Copplestone  105. 
Coquet,  the  424. 
Cora  Linn  490. 
Corbi6re,  La  93. 

— ,  the  88. 
Corbridge  426. 
Corby  Hall  425. 
Corchester  426. 
Corehouse  490. 
Corfe  CasUe  96.  97. 
Cornwall  143. 
— ,  Cape  151. 
Cornwood  134. 
Corpach  603. 
Corran  Narrows  603. 
Corrie  492. 

Corriemulzie  Falls  513. 
Corrievreehan  499. 
Corris  269. 
Corsham  109. 
Corstorphine484. 471.607. 
Cors-y-Gedol  299.  300. 
Oorve,  the  181. 
Corwen  308.  285.     • 
Coryton  136. 
Cossington  127. 
Cotehele  142. 
Cotswold  Hills  170.  182. 
Cottingbam  482. 
Coulbeg  522. 
Coulsden  45. 
Coupar  Angus  511. 
Countisbury  164.  168. 
County  Gate  164. 
Coventry  257.  li.  liii.  Ir. 

—  Canal  268. 
Coverack  146. 
Coverhithe  466. 
Cowbridge  197. 
Cowdenbeath  616. 
Cowdray  61.  Ivi. 
Cowes  74. 
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Cowfold  52. 
Cowgarth  398. 
Cowlalrs  486. 
Cowthorpe  430. 
Coxhoe  418. 
Coxwold  416. 
Crackington  Haven  154. 
Cradiic  206. 
Craig-y-Barns  517. 

—  Cwm  Byclian  322. 

—  Dwrg  299. 
Oraigellachie  518. 
GraigendaTTOch  514. 
Craigendoran  506. 
Craigenputtock  472. 
Craig-yLlan  328. 
Craigmillar  484. 
Craignethan  490. 
Graignish  Point  499. 
Craig-y-Nos  206. 

Craig  Phadrig  519.  506. 
Grail  509. 
Cranbrook  14. 
Granbome  Ghaae  102. 
Granbrook  Castle  137. 
Granmere  Pool  138. 
Crathie  Chitrch  5l4. 
Graven  Arms  181. 

—  District  412. 
Gray,  the  18. 
Grediton  105. 
Gree,  the  473. 
Greetown  473. 
Gregneesh  349. 
Grellas  151. 
Gremill  141. 

Greaz  Mahie,  the  88. 

—  Derrible  90. 

—  des  V6es  88. 

—  de  Vis  94. 
Crewe  351.  345. 
Grewkerne  102. 
<:;rianlarich  602.  507. 
Grib-y-Ddyagyl  813.  319. 

Goch  813.  324. 

Griccieth  297. 
Crich  Stand  373. 
Crichton  Castle  468. 
Grickhope  Linn  427. 
Grickhowell  193. 
Gricklade  10&. 
Crieff  510. 
Criffel  472. 
Grinan  Canal  496. 
Crohamhurst  44. 
Cromarty  519. 
Cromer  455. 
Cromford  373.  357. 
Crosby  336.  349. 
Crossford  490. 
Growcombe  128. 
Growhurst  41. 


Growland  Abbey  370. 
Crowndale  136. 
Crowa-an-Wra  150. 
Croxten  Abbey  352. 
Groxtetl^  Hall  336. 
Croydon  44. 
Crummock  Water  402. 
Crymmych  Arms  208. 
Cuchnllin  Hill«  501. 
Guckfleld  47. 
Caddesden  218.  242. 
Cudworth  409. 
Culbone  169. 
Culford  Hall  459. 
Cul  garth  412. 
Culham  217. 
Culham  Lock  220. 
Gnlloden  Moor  505. 
CuUompton  129. 
Culm,  the  129. 
Culver  Hole  201. 
Cumnock  473. 
Camnor  241.  ^S. 
Cupar  508. 
Currie  484. 

—  Hill  471. 
Cut  HUl  138. 
Guxton  83. 
Cwm  Bychan  298. 

—  Croesor  323. 

—  Dwr  Ji06. 

—  Dyli  326. 

—  Elan  205. 
Glat  320. 

Gwmhir  Abbey  207. 
Cwm  Llewelyn  205.  207. 

—  Penamnaen  315. 
Proesor  808. 

—  y-Clogwyn  327. 

—  y-Glo  318. 

—  y-Llan  323.  327. 
Cyfarthfa  Ca«tie  196. 
Cyfrwy  305. 

Gym  Cynfael  316, 
Gymmer  19& 

—  Abbey  303. 
Cynfael,  the  306.  315. 

316. 

—  Falls  316. 
Cynghordy  207. 
Cynicht  323. 

Sagenham  459. 
Dalbeattie  473. 
Dalemain  Hall  396. 
Dalegarth  Force  408. 389 
Dalhousie  Oastle  468. 
Dalkeith  468.  485. 
Dalmally  502.  492. 
Dalmeny  485.  507. 
Dalmuir  493. 
Dalnaspidal  518. 
Dalquham  498. 


DfOveoeb  506. 
Dairy  473. 
Dalton  418. 
Dalwhinnie  018. 
Darent,  the  18.  SS.fl 
Darenth  18. 
Darley  856. 

—  Dale  356. 
Darlington  418. 
Darnick  466. 
Darsham  456. 

Dart,  the  182.  133.  136 
Dartford  33. 
Dartington  134. 
Dartmoor  Forest  136. 105. 
Dartmouth  182. 
Datchet  .223. 
DauntseT  108. 
Dava  618. 
Daventry  256. 
Dawlish  129. 
Daylesford  House  188. 
Day's  Lock  220. 
Dduallt  318. 
Deal  25. 

Dean  Forest  177. 
Deanshanger  254. 
Debatable  Ground  470. 
Dee,  tl^e  (Aberdeen)  512. 

514. 
— ,  the  (Kirkcod.)  473. 
— ,  the  (Walee)  306.  272. 

274.  283.  828.  etc. 
Deepdale  398. 
Deepdene  59* 
Deerhuist  184. 
Deemess  626. 
Deeside  Hydropathic  614. 
Defford  184. 
Deganwy  288. 
Delabole  154. 
Delaprd  Abbey  256. 
Denbiea  50. 
Denbigh  284.  281. 
Dent  412. 

—  Dale  412. 
Derby  357.  190. 

—  Haven  349. 
Derbyriiire  Peak  371. 
Dereham  449. 
Derrible  Bay  9a 
Derry  Lodge  518. 
Derry  Onnond  209. 
Deraingham  460. 
Derwen  285. 
Derwent,  the  356.  357. 

372.  375.  385.  401.  404. 

426.  etc. 
Derwentwater  399. 
Devil'f  Bridge  271. 

—  Dyke  51.  458. 

—  Jumps  65. 
Devizes  107. 
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Devoke  Water  389. 
D«von  129. 
BevoDpovt  139.  141. 
Devynoek  206. 
Dewfbury  345. 
Dhoon  01en»  348. 
Dideot  107. 

Dieulaeresse  Abbey  352. 
Dilston  Gutle  426. 
Dinas  297. 

—  Bran  309. 

—  Mawddwy  268.  306. 
Ding  Dong  Mine  151 
Dingle  335. 
DingwaU  519. 
Dinham  Hill  105. 
Dinmore  Hill  180. 
Dinorwie  319. 
Dinting  866. 
Dinton  101. 
Diphwys  299.  800. 
Dirleton  469. 
Ditefaling  Beacon  47. 
Dittiflbam  133. 
DittoB  351. 
Dixcart  Bay  90. 
Docbart,  tiie  517. 
Dockray  404. 
Dolaa«otbie  206. 
Dolbadarn  CasOe  319. 
Doldowlod  205. 
Dolgarrog  312. 
Dolgelley  302. 
Dollar  496. 
Dolserau  306. 
Dolwyddelan  315. 
Dolywern  311. 
Don,  tbe  366.  412.  etc. 
Doncaster  412. 
DonibrisUe  508. 
Doon,  tbe  491. 
Doone  Valley  167. 
Dorcbester  (Dorset)  97. 

—  (near  Oxford)  220. 
Dore  A  Totley  400. 
Dorking  59.  46. 
Domocb  520. 
Dorsetabire  96. 
Dorstone  192. 
Doublebois  144. 
Douglas  347. 
Doune  494. 
Dour,  tbe  15. 
Dousland  136. 
Dove,  tbe  190.  379. 
Dovedale  379. 
Dove  Holes  379. 

—  Nest  387.  390. 
Dover    15.    32,     xxxiii. 

xxxiv.    XXXV. 
Dovereourt  452 
Dovey,  tbe  268.  269.  270. 
Dow  Crag  880. 


Dowdeswell  103. 
Dowlals  192.  196. 
Downe  12. 
Downing  Hall  288. 
Downton  C^tle  181. 
Dozniare  Pool  144. 
Dragon's  Hill  106. 
Drayton  58.  361. 

—  Bassett  189. 

—  Beaucbamp  254. 
Drem  469. 
DrewsteigntoB  105. 
Driffield  432. 
Drift  160. 

Drigg  384.  406.    . 
Droltwlcb  187.  189. 
Dromove  478. 
Dropmore  222. 
Dmmbeg  523. 
Dnimburgb  884. 
Drumbain  601. 
Dramlanrig  Cattle  472. 
Drummond  Castle  510. 
Drnmnadrocbit  504. 
Drws-y-yant  306. 
Dryburgb  Abbey  467. 
DrysUwyn  Castie  208. 
Duart  5U0. 
Dabton  512. 
Dttddon,  tbe  389.  384. 
Dndley  268. 
Duffleld  857. 
Daffryn  Castell  269. 
DafiFtown  518. 
Duffws  815.  318. 
Dukeries,  tbe  363. 
Dalverton  128. 
Dumbarton  493.  497. 
Dumfries  472. 
Dunball  127. 
Dunbar  466. 
Dunbeatb  621. 
Dunblane  495. 
Duncannon  138. 
Duncansby  Head. 621. 
Duncombe  416. 
Dundee  609. 
Dundonnell  522. 
Dundrennan  Abbey  473, 
Dnndry  121. 
Dunfermline  516.  608. 
Dnnford  Bridge  36a 
Dungeness  41. 
Dungeon  Gill  394.  406. 

Force  398. 

Dunion  Hill  466. 
Dunlquoicb  492. 
Dunkeld  516. 
Dunkery  Beacon  164. 165. 
Dunmail  Raise  Pass  891. 
Dunmallet  Hill  396. 
Dunmow  430. 
Dnnnet  Head  521. 


Dunnottar  Castle  510. 
Dunolly  Castle  499. 
Dunoon  492.  497. 
Dunpbail  518. 
Dunraven  Castle  197. 
Dunrobin  Castle  620. 
Duns  466. 

Dunainane  511.  516. 
Dunstable  254. 
Dunstaffnage  Castle  499 . 
Dunstall  Park  265. 
Dunstanburgb  Castle  424 . 
Dunster  128. 
Dunton  Qreen  13. 
Dunwicb  456. 
Durdbam  Down  120. 
Durbam  418.   xxxviii. 

xxxix.  xly.  lir. 
Durness  523. 
Dursley  182. 
DuTSton  127.  103. 
Dutcbman's  C!ap  500. 
Duty  Point  166. 
Dwfrdwy,  tbe  306. 
Dwygyfylcbi  289. 
Dwyryd,  tbe  316.  316. 
Dyce  506. 
DyflFryn  299.  300. 
Dyfl,  see  Dovey. 
Dymock  192. 
Dynevor  Castle  208. 
Dysart  508. 
Dysertb  284. 
Dysynni,  tbe  306. 

Eaglescliffe  417. 

Eamont,  tbe  396. 

Eardington  188. 

Bardisley  204. 

Earlestown  337. 

Earley  46. 

Earrs  Barton  256.  xxxvi. 

£arlston465. 

Barlswood  46. 

Easby  Abbey  418. 

Basedale  Tarn  3^.  394. 

Eastbourne  42. 

East  Cowes  74. 

~  Grinstead  42.  45. 

Eastbam  344. 

—  Ferry  328. 
East  Harlsey  417. 

—  Hartlepool  417. 

—  Homdon  459. 
Eastieigb  79. 
East  Linton  469. 
Eastnor  Park  191. 
Eastwell  14. 
Eaton  Bridge  280. 

—  Hall  280. 
Ebbsfleet  24. 
Ecclafedian  470. 
Ecdeil  337. 
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Fremington  161. 
Frensham  Great  Pond  66. 
Freshford  113. 
Freshwater  72.  73. 
Friar'i  Crag  400. 
Friday  Street  60.  . 
Fridd-Du  390. 
Frocester  182.  Iri. 
Frodsham  281. 
Frome  122.  100.  114. 
— ,  the  97. 
Frongoch  307. 
Frwdgrech  Falls  206. 
FuUerton  82. 
Furnace  269. 
Fumess  Abbey  884. 
Fusedald  398. 
Fushiebiridge  468. 

aad^s  Hill  21.  33. 
Gaerwen  296. 
Gainsborough  437. 
Gairloch  5U5. 
Gairlochy  508. 
Galashiels  467. 
Gala  Water,  the  467. 468. 
Gallantry  Bower  159. 
Galloway  *T3. 
GaUt-y-Bladur  270. 

—  y-Foel  818. 
Ganllwyd  Glen  302.  308. 
Garawalt  Falls  018. 
Garbonm  Pass  896. 
Gareloch  506. 

—  Head  606. 
Gargunnock  496. 
Garliestown  474. 
GarUnge.  24. 
Garrick's  Villa  224. 
Garry,  the  518. 

—  Bridge  518. 
Garstang  381. 
Garston  338.  36L 
Garth  Point  291. 
Gartness  496. 
Garve  519. 
Gatcombe  Park  71. 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet  478. 
Gatesgarth  402.  4()6. 
Gateshead  422. 
Gatton  46. 
Gauer  Water  507. 
Gaunt  House  242. 
Gavenny,  the  192. 
Gawsworth  .352. 
Georgeham  168. 
Georgemas  621. 
Gidleigh  Castle  137. 
Gilling  416. 
Gillingham  22.  102. 
Gilsland  Spa  425. 
Gatar  Point  211. 
dipping,  the  452. 


Gipsy  HUl  44. 
Girvan  491. 
Glamis.  Oil. 
Glamorganshire  198. 
Glan  Conway  312. 
Glandovey  289.  270. 
Glaramara  401.  405. 
Glasbury  204. 
Glasgow  486. 

Alexandra  Park  480. 

Argyle  Street  489. 

Bank  of  SeoUand  488. 

Barony  Churoh  488. 

Botanic  Gardens  489. 

Broomielaw  488. 

Buchanan  St.  489. 

Camp  Hill  489. 

Cathcart  GasUe  490. 

Cathedral  488. 

Common  Hall  489. 

Corporation  Gall.  489. 

Cross  489. 

Docks  488. 

Excursions  490. 

George  Square  488. 

Glasgow  Bridge  488. 

—  Green  488. 
Harbour  488. 
High  Street  488. 
Hunterian  Museum  489. 
Industries  487. 
Kelvin  488. 
Eelvingrove  Park  489. 
Langside  490. 
Mitchell  Library  480. 
Merchants^  House  488. 
Municipal  Build.  488. 
Necropolis  488. 
yelson's  Mon.  488. 
Post  Office  486.  488. 
Queen*8  Park  489. 
Railway  Stations  486. 
Royal  Exchange  489. 

—  Infirmary  488. 
Saltmarket  489. 
Sauchiehall  Street  489. 
Shipbuilding  487. 
Statues  483.  489. 
Theatres  486. 

Tron  Church  488. 

Trongate  489. 

Union  Street  489. 

University  489. 

Victoria  Infirmary  490. 

West  End  Park  480. 

Western  Infirmary  489. 
Glaslyn,  the  822. 323. 326. 
Glasney  Abbey  146. 
Glas-PwU  270. 
Glastonbury  126.  xxxiv, 

xxxix.  xUi.  xUa.  Ivi. 
Glasven  623.      * 
Glazebrook  336. 


Glasebury  387. 

Glon  Affrie  519. 

Aray  492. 

—  Callater  618. 

—  Cannich  519. 
Glencaple  472. 
Glen  Clunl«  OlSw 
Glencoe  502. 
Glencoin  404. 
Glencroe  492. 
Glen  Erichdie  618. 
Glen  Falloch  493.  507. 
Glenfarg  616. 

Glen  Helen  849. 
Glenisla  511. 
Glen  Loth  620. 
Glenluce  474. 
Glenlyn  166. 
Glen  K«nt  500. 
Nevis  503. 

—  Ogle  508. 
GlenoTchy  602. 
Glenridding  398. 
Glen  Kosa  492. 

—  Boy  507- 

—  Sannox  492. 
Gleqshee  618. 

Glen  Shiel  503.  504.  519. 

—  SUgachan  501. 

—  Strath&rrftr  619. 
Glenthorne  166.  169. 
Glen  Tilt  512.  . 
Gloddaeth  House  288. 
Glomach  Falls  619. 
Glossop  866. 
Gloucester  170.  xxxvii. 

xlix.  1.  lii.  liv. 
Glutton  Dale  379. 
Glyders,  the  815.  8201 
Glyn  Ceiriog  310.  311. 
Glynde  42. 
Glyndyfrdwy  308. 
Glyn  Neath  196. 
Goatfell  492. 
Goats  WAter  388. 
Gobowen  26&  272. 
Godalming  64. 
Godley  866. 
GodshUl  71. 
Godstone  18. 
Godstow  Nunnery  242. 
Gogar  486. 
Gogarth  Abbey  387. 
Gogmagog  Hills  440. 
Golden  Grove  208. 
Goldrill  Beck  396. 
Golspie  620. 
Gometray  500. 
Gomshall  46. 
Goodrich  176. 
Goodwic  20S. 
Goodwin  Sands  24. 
Goodwood  65« 
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Gordale  Scar  413. 
Gordon  Gastle  006. 
Gorebridge  168. 
Gorey  92. 
Goring  107.  220. 
Gorleston  458. 
Gorphwysfa  321.  828. 
Gosfortk  408. 
Gosport  58.  80. 
Goudhur9t  14. 
Gouffre,  tbe  88. 
Gourock  497. 
Govan  497. 
GowlwMrrow  897.  404. 
Gower  Peninsula  200. 
Gowerton  202.  208. 
Goyt,  the  366. 
Grabhnrst  HiU  128. 
Grampound  Boad  144. 
Grandboroagli  Road  253. 
Grange  884.  401. 

—  Court  178. 
Grantcheater  448. 
Grantham  368. 
Granton  484.     . 
Grantown  613. 
Grant's  Houte  468. 
Grasmere  394. 
Grately  98. 
Graresend  33.  18. 
Grays  469. 

Great  Berkhaxnp8tead258. 
^  Brington  266. 

—  Ghesterford  440. 

—  Doward  175. 

—  Durnford  101. 

—  End  405.  407. 

—  Gable  407.  405.  408. 

—  Grimaby  434. 

—  Haldon,  the  129. 

—  Hangman  164. 

—  How,  the  391. 

—  Lea&dale  896.  890. 

—  Links  Tor  185. 

—  Malvern  190. 

—  Marlow  222. 

—  Missendett  252. 

—  Orme's  Head  286. 

—  Roeks  Dale  866. 
Gh-eeba  848.  349. 
Greenaley  169. 

—  Point  128. 
Greenfield  345. 
Green  Gable  405.  407. 
Greenhithe  S3. 
Green  Lane  836. 
Greenloaning  510. 
Greenock  497. 
Greenodd  888. 
Greenside  404. 
Greenup  Edge  395. 
Greenway  House  133. 
GresfOYd  273. 


Greta,  the  383.  899. 
Gretna  Green  M4.  471. 

Junction  470. 
Gr^ve  an  Langon  94. 

—  de  Leeq  94. 
Grey  Knotts  407. 

—  Mare'i  Tail  437. 
Greystoke  404. 
Griff  258. 
Grimspound  137. 
Grindleford  Bri^e  376. 
Grisedale  Pass  895. 
Grongar  Hill  306. 
Groombridge  42.  87. 
Grosmont  Castle  176. 
Grosnez,  Cape  94. 
Grouville  92. 

Grove  Park  12. 
Growar  156. 
Gruinard  622. 
Guernsey  88. 
Guildford  68.  46. 
Guilsfield  268. 
Guisborough  429. 
Gulberwick  626. 
Gull  Bock  88.  147. 
Guirs  Bridge  526. 
Gulval  149. 
Gumfre«ton  213. 
Gummer^s  How  387. 
Gunnislake  196. 
Gunton  455. 
Gunwalloe  148. 
Gurt  Down  164. 
Guthrie  512. 
Guy's  Cliff  245. 
Gweek  145. 
Gwennap  146. 
Gwili,  the  209. 
Gwinear  Road  146. 
Gwithian  148. 
Gwrfai,  the  321. 
Gwrych  285. 
Gwydir  Castle  312. 

Hackfall  Woods  431. 
Hackness  liS&. 
Haddington  469. 
Haddon  Hall  373. 
Hadleigh  459. 
Hadnall  271. 
Hafod  271. 
Hagley  265. 
Hailsham  87. 
Halesowen  Church  268. 
Halesworth  406. 
Halifax  411.  346. 
Halkirk  621. 
Hallamshire  366. 
Hallatrow  121. 
Halliford  223. 
Hallin  Fell  397. 
Hall-in-the-Wood  344. 


Halstead.  12.  451. 
Haltwhistle  426. 
Halwill  153. 
Hamble,  the  79.  82. 
Hambledon  Lock  221. 
Hambleton  Hills  417. 
Hamilton  490. 
Hamoaze,  the  139.  141. 
Hampshire  56. 
Hampton  224.  258. 

—  Court  62.  224. 

—  Load  188. 

—  Lucy  Church  251. 
Ham  Street  41. 
Hamworthy  96. 
Handa,  isl.  623. 
Handborough  189. 
Handsworth  362.  263. 
Hangman  Hill  164. 
Hanley  352. 
Hanois  Rocks  88. 
Hants  55. 
Hanwood  267. 
Harbledown  32. 
Hardknott  Castle  390. 
Hardraw  Force  418. 
Hardwick  Hall  409. 

—  House  22i. 
Harefield  251. 
Harewood  House  429. 
Harlech  298. 
Harleston  256. 
Harlow  Hill  430. 
Haroldswick  526. 
Harpenden  364. 
Harrogate  439. 
Harrow  253. 

on-the-HiU  251. 
Hart  Crag  399. 
Hartford  361.  381. 
Hartington  379. 
Hartland  157.  159. 
Hartlebury  187. 
Hartlepool  417.  418. 
Hartshill  866. 
Harwich  452. 
Haslemere  64. 
Hassendean  466. 
Hassocks  47. 
Hastings  39. 
Hatfield  371. 
fiatherleigh  186. 
Hathersage  876. 
Hatton  247. 

Haughley  Road  453.  459. 
Haughmond  Abbey  267. 
Hauteville  House  87. 
Havant  66.  66. 
Haven  Street  68. 
Haverfordwest  903. 
Haverhill  451. 
Havre  Gosselin  90. 
Hawarden  28L  273. 
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Hawes  413.  4L7. 

—  Water  398. 
Hawick  165. 
Hawkhnrst  14. 
Hawkshead  388. 
Haworth  411. 
Hawthornden  484. 
Hay  204.   192. 
Hayburn  Wyke  428. 
Haydon  Bridge  426. 
Hayes  Place  17. 

—  Water  396.  398. 
Hayle  148. 
Hayling  56. 
Haymarket  607. 
Haystacks  405. 
Haytor  130.  134. 
Hayward's  Heath  47. 
Heacham  460. 
Headingley  410. 
Heale  House  101. 
Heathfield  130. 
Hebrides,  the  605. 
Heckington  xlvii. 
Heddon's  Mouth  165. 168. 
Hedsor  222. 

Heeley  867. 
Heigham  455. 
Heilim  523. 
Hele  163. 

Helensburgh  506.  491. 
Helesborough  162. 
Helford  Passage  145. 146. 
Hellifield  412. 
Helm  Crag  391.  394. 
Helmsdale  520. 
Helmsley  416. 
Helsby  281.  328. 
Helston  146.  145. 
Helvellyn  396.  398.  406. 
Hemel  Hampstead  253. 
Hendon  365. 
Henfleld  5^ 
Hengistbury  Head  95. 
Hengoed  195. 
Hengrave  Hall  469. 
Henley  221. 
Henllys  294. 
Hennacliff  157. 
Hensbarrow  144.  153. 
Henwick  190. 
Hereford  178.  192.  xlvii. 

xlviii.  liy.  Iv. 
Herefordshire  174. 

—  Beacon  191- 
Herm  88. 
Heme  Bay  23. 

—  Hill  17. 
Heron  Court  96. 
Hertford  371. 
Hest  Bank  381. 
Hever  13.  36. 
Heytesbury  118. 


Hexham  426. 
Higham  83. 

—  Ferrers  256. 
Highbridge  127. 
Highclere  Castle  107. 
High  Crag  405. 

—  Cross  388.  393. 
Highdown  Hill  53. 
High  Force  418.  404. 
Highley  188. 
Highnam  173. 
High  Pennard  200. 

—  Raise  396. 

—  Side  406. 

—  Street  398. 

—  Tor,  the  373. 201. 
Highworth  108. 
High  Wycombe  218. 
Hildenborough  13. 
Hillside  510.  512. 
Hillswick  526. 
Hinchingbrook  871. 
Hindhead  65. 
Hindon  101. 
Hinton  Admiral  95. 
Himant  Valley  307. 
Hirwain  196.  198. 
Hitchin  363.  871. 
Hobbes  Point  214. 
Hobby  Drive  158.  160. 
Hockley  263. 
Hodgeston  Church  213. 
Hog's  Back,  the  64. 
Holbeck  411. 

Holker  Hall  384. 
Holkham  460. 
Hollardy  Hill  168. 
HoUingsbury  Hill  51. 
Holme  370. 

—  Lacy  178. 
Holmesley  96. 
Holmwood  61. 
Holne  134. 

—  Chase  134. 
Holnicote  165. 
Holstone  Down  165. 
Holsworthy  153. 

—  &  Bude  Canal  153. 
168. 

Holt  107. 
Holyhead  296. 
Holy  Island  424. 

—  Loch  497. 
Holytown  486.  471. 
Holywell  283. 
Honddu  205. 
Honeybourne  188. 
Honister  Hause  402. 
Honiton  103. 
Honor  Oak  Park  44. 
Hog  33. 

Hook  76. 
Hooton  328. 


Hope  (Flint)  273.  281. 

—  (Derby)  387.  376. 

—  Dale  376. 
— ,  the  623. 
Hopeman  605. 
Hopetoun  485. 
Horley  46. 
Hornby  Casfle  417. 
Horncastle  437. 
Hornchurch  459. 
Horner  Woods  166. 
Hornsea  433. 
Horrabridge  136. 
Horrlngford  71.  68. 
Horsham  61.  62. 

—  Steps  130. 
Horsmonden  14. 
Horsted  Keynes  45. 
Horton  201. 
Horton  Kirby  18. 
Houghall  421. 
Houle,  La  94. 
Housel  Gove  147. 
Housesteads  426. 
Hove  51. 
Howden  413.  liv. 
Howtown  898. 
Hoxa  526. 

Hoy  525. 

Hoylake  283.  836. 
Hoyle's  Mouth  311. 
Hucknall  Torkard  439. 
Huddersfield  8A6. 
Hughenden  Manor  218. 
Hugh  Town  162. 
Hull  433.  liii. 
number,  the  483. 
Huna  621. 
Hungerford  107. 
Hunstanton  Hall  460. 

—  St.  Bdmund's  460. 
Hunter's  Inn  165. 
Huntingdon  370.  361. 
Huntly  606. 
Hurley  Lock  231. 
Hursley  79. 
Hurstbouxne  98. 
Hurst  Castle  95. 
Hurstmoneeanx  63. 
Hnrstpierpoint  Park   47. 
Huyton  337. 

Hythe  14.  74.  82. 

Icart  Bay  88. 
Icklesham  41. 
Ickleton  Street  107. 
Icknield  Street  865. 
Ickworth  House  469. 
Icolmkill  60a 
Iffley  218.  219.  343. 

xxzix. 
Ightham  Moat  18. 
Ilford  Bridges  168. 
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Ilfraeombe  161. 
Ilkeston  409. 
Ukley  410.  429. 
lUgill  Head  407.  408. 
Ilminster  103. 
Usham  Grange  182. 
naton  Vallej  203. 
Ince  HaU  936. 
Inchcape  610. 
Inchgarvie, -isl.  508. 
Inchkeith  SOS. 
Inchnadamph  630. 
Ingestre  358. 
Ingleborough  412. 
Ingleton  413. 
Ingre«a  Abbey  83. 
InneUan  497. 
Innerleithen  467. 
Innerwick  468. 
In«tow  Quay  160. 
Inveramsay  606. 
Inveraray  492. 
Inverarigaig  604. 
Inveraman  498. 
InYercannich  619. 
Invercauld  514. 

—  Bridge  613. 
Inverchapel  492. 
Inveresk  469. 
Invergarry  Castle  508. 
Invergovdon  619. 
Inverkeithing  508. 
Invermoriston  501. 
Inverness  604. 
InverpoUy  522. 
Invershin  630. 
Inversnaid  493. 
Invernglas  Water  507. 
Inverurie  606. 

lona  600. 
Ipswich  452. 
Irk  339. 
Ironbridge  188. 
Ironigray  472. 
Irthing,  the  425. 
Irvine  491. 
Irwell,  the  837.  389. 
Ise,  the  861. 
Isis,  the  217. 
Isla,  the  511. 
Islay  498. 
Isle  of  Grain  S3. 
Islip  218.  861. 
lichen,  the  79.  80. 
Itbon,  the  207. 
Ivy  Bridge  134. 

—  Castle  88. 

James  Green  201. 
Janvrin  Island  93. 
Jarrow  424.  xxxv. 
Jedburgh  466. 
Jenkin*s  Crag  892. 


Jerbourg  Cape  88. 

Jersey  oO. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  417. 

Jesmond  Dene  424. 

Jethou  88. 

John  o'  GroaVs  House621. 

Johnston  204. 

Joppa  470. 

Jordans  252. 

Juniper  Hall  60. 

Jura  497.  499. 

Kearsney  32. 
Eeeston  Hill  214. 
Keighley  411. 
Keiss  621. 
Keith  606. 
Kelso  466. 
Kelvedon  461. 
Kemble  170. 
Kempley  192. 
Kendal  881. 
Kenilworth  246. 
Kenmore  617. 
Kennet,  the  107.  221. 
Kent  18. 
— ,  the  384. 
Kentmere  398. 
Kent^s  Cavern  182. 
Kenyon  837. 
Kepier  Hospital  421. 
Keppelcove  Tarn  899. 
Kerne  Bridge  176. 
Kerrera  499. 
Kerry  268. 
Kerrydale  606. 
Kershope  Foot  466. 
Keskadale  402. 
Keston  Common  17. 
Keswick  399. 
Kettering  861. 
Kettlewell  417. 
Keymer  Junction  42.  47 
Keynsham  118. 
Kidderminster  268. 
Kidlington  242. 
Kidsty  Pike  898. 
Kidwelly  202. 
Kilbowie  487. 
Kilbum  258. 
Kilchum  Castle  498. 
Kildonan  621. 
Kilgerran  203. 
Kilkhampton  167.  158. 
Killay  200.  202. 
KUleam  496. 
Killiecrankie  618. 
Killin  510.  502.  617. 
KiUingworth  424. 
Kilmarnock  473. 
Kilmelfort  496.  500. 
Kilmorack  Falls  619. 
KUpeck  192.  180. 


Kilsby  266. 

Kilteam,  Bl.  Rock  of  519. 
Kilvroxigh  House  202. 
Kilwinning  491. 
Kimbolton  861. 
Kinder  Scout  377. 
Kineton  242. 
Kinghorn  506. 
Kingsbridge  134. 
Kingsclere  96. 
Kingsdown  25. 
Kingsgate  24. 
Kingshonse  507. 
Kingskerswell  130. 
King's  Lynn  450. 

—  Sutton  242. 
Kingston  (I.  of  Wight)  70. 

—  (on  Thames)  fm. 

—  Lisle  107. 
Kingswear  132. 
King's  Weston  121. 
Kingswood  247. 
Kington  204. 
Kingussie  518.  607. 
Kinlochewe  505. 
Kinloch  Aylort  603. 

—  Bannoch  518. 
Kinloss  Abbey  506. 
Kinnonl  Hill  511. 
Kinross  496.  516. 
Kippen  496. 
Kippenross  Park  495. 
Kirk  Bride  350. 
Kirkaig,  the  523. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  412. 

—  Stephen  412.  418. 
Kirkcaldy  608. 
Kirkconnell  470. 
Kirkcudbright  473. 
Kirkfell  405. 
Kirkfieldbank  480. 
Kirkham  881. 

—  Abbey  426. 
Kirkhammerton  416. 
Kirkintilloch  496.  486. 
Kirkliston  485. 

Kirk  Maughold  850. 

—  Michael  348.  850. 
Kirkpatriek  470. 
Kirkstall   Abbey    410. 

411.  xlii. 
Kirkstead  437. 
Kirkstone  Pass  396. 
Kirkwall  525. 
Kirn  497. 
Kirriemuir  511. 
Kirtle  Bridge  470. 
Kitlands  60. 
Kits  Cotv  House  84. 
Kittle  2d3. 
Knaphill  63. 
Knaresborough  416. 
Kneb worth  871. 
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Enepp  Castle  6f2. 
Knighton  207. 
Knight  Wood,  ther  83. 
Knole  13. 
KnoU  390. 
Knowle  247. 
Knowsley  336. 
Knucklas  207. 
Knutaford  281. 
Kyle  Akin  Ferry  503. 

—  of  Sutherland  520. 

—  of  Tongue  503. 
Kyles  of  Bute  498. 
Kylesku  Ferry  523. 
Kymin  HiU  176. 
Kynance  Cove  147. 

Lacock  Abbey  109. 
Ladybank  506.  516. 
Ladv  Booth  377. 

—  Place  221. 
Lagg  492. 
Laggan  503. 

La  Hogue  Bie  93. 
Laindon  459. 
Lairg  520. 
Lake  District  385. 

—  Side  384.  887. 
Lake  Vyrnwy  307. 
Laleham  223. 
Lamberhurst  14. 
Lamesley  422. 
Lamlash  492. 
Lammas  Caatle  412. 
Lamoma  Cove  149/150. 
Lampeter  209. 
Lamphey  213. 
Lanark  490. 
Lancaster  381. 
Lancing  52. 
L'Ancresse  Bay  88. 

—  Common  88. 
Landewednack  147. 
Landore  196. 
Landport  56. 
Land^s  End  150/151. 
Landulph  142. 
Lanercost  Priory  425.384, 
Langdale  Pike«  390.  393. 
Langholm  465. 
Langland  Bay  200. 
Langley  108. 

—  Hall  421. 

—  Mill  409. 
Langness  349. 
Langside  490. 
Langstrath  Beck  406. 
Lanhydrock  144. 
Lansdown  112. 
Lantern  Hill  162. 
Lanyon  151. 
Lapford  105. 

.argo  509. 


La  Rocque  92. 
Latheron  521. 
Lathkill  Dale  373. 
Latrigg  406. 
Lauder  468. 
Laugharne  202. 
Launceaton  ifi3. 
Laurencekirk  510. 
Lavant  61. 
Laver,  the  431. 
Lawers  517. 
Lawrence  Hill  121. 
Laxey  348. 

Lazford  Bridge  520.  523. 
Lea,  the  864.  871.  439. 
Leadbum  468. 
Learn,  the  243. 
Leamington  248. 
Leamside  421. 
Leatherhead  56. 
Leckhampton  Hill  183. 
Ledbury  192. 
Ledmore  5?0. 
Lee  (Devon)  161.  162. 

—  Bay  165. 

—  on-the-Solent  68. 
Leeds  409. 

—  CasUe  36. 
Leek  852. 

—  Wootton  246. 
Leen,  the  488. 
Leicester  368. 
Leigh  352. 

—  Down  122. 
Leighton  251. 

—  Buzaard  254. 
Leiston  456. 
Leith  483. 

—  Hill  60. 
Lelant  Bav  148. 
Leman,  the  129. 130. 
Lennoxtown  496. 
Leny,  Pass  of  494.  502. 
Lenzie  486. 
Leominster  180. 
L^Er^e  88. 

Lerwick  526. 
Leslie  508. 
Letterston  203. 
Leuchars  508. 
Leven  509. 
— ,  the  384.  493. 
Levers  Water  389. 
Lewes  42.  45. 
Lewis  509. 
Lexden  452. 
Leybum  417. 
Leys,  the  175. 
Lezayre  348.  350. 
Lichtield353.  xlvii.zlviii. 
Liddel,  tb«  464. 
Liddesdale  465. 
Lidford  186. 


Lifton  135. 
Lihou  88. 

Limpley  Stoke  107. 
Linby  439. 

Lincluden  Abbey  472. 
Lincoln  484.zzxvi.xxxiz. 

zl.  xli.  zHL  zlv.  zM. 
Lindisfame  424.    426. 

zxzviii 
Lindley  S56.' 
Lingmell  406.  407. 
Lingmoor  Fell  880.  393. 
LiDgwood  455. 
Linley  188. 
Linlithgow  486. 
Linn  of  Dee  612. 

—  of  Muick  514. 

—  of  Quoich  513. 
Liphook  66. 
Liskeard  143. 
Lismore  fiOO. 
Liss  65. 

Littlecote  Hall  107. 
Little  Haldon  129. 
Littlehampton  58. 
Little  HaTen  903. 

—  Hempston  134. 
Langdale  390.  393. 
Maplestead  451. 

Littlemore  241. 
Little  Orme's  Head  287. 
Littleton  64. 
Uverpool  328. 

Bluecoat  Hospital  883. 

Bold  Street  333. 

Botanic  Qardena  334. 

Bowes'  Mus.  334. 

Canning  Place  333. 

Castte  Street  333. 

Cattle  Karket  334. 

Conserv.  Club  332. 

Convent  of  Notre 
Dame  334. 

County  Sessions  Honae 
331. 

Custom  HouAe  333. 

Dale  Street  332. 

Docks  335. 

Duke  Stcaet  385. 

Electric  Bailway385. 

Environs  ^6. 

Everton  334. 

Exchange  832. 

Ooree  Plazxas  886. 

Government  School  of 
Art  383. 

Greek  Church  833. 

JuniorBeformClub  332. 

Landing  Stage  SSft. 

Law  Courts  831. 

Library,  Free  833. 

Liverpool  College  334. 

—  Institute  388. 
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Liverpool  I 
Liverpool  University 

College  334. 
Lyceum  883. 
Medical  Institatton  384. 

—  School  384. 
Mersey  Tunnel  886. 
Mount  Pleasant  384. 
Municipal  Offices  332. 
Museum  332. 
Kewsham  Park  884. 
Picton  Reading  Room 

332. 
Pier  Head  335. 
Police  Court  332. 
Post  Office  380. 
Prince*-s  Park  384. 
Railway  Statione  828. 

382..  833. 
Revenue  Offices  382. 
Rodney  Street  333. 
Royal  Infirmary  834. 

—  Institution  333. 
Sailors'  Home  333. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's 

Cliarch  384. 

—  George's  Church  383. 
Hall  381. 

—  James's  Gem.  838. 

—  John's  Church  332, 
Market  833. 

—  Luke's  Church  333, 

—  Margaret's  Ch.  334, 

—  Matthew's  «  St. 
James'  Church  384. 

—  Miehael'e  Ch.  3b3. 
St.  yicholas'  Ch.  332 

—  Peter's  Church  833. 
Seamen'a  Orphanage 

334. 
Sefton  Park  384. 
Shaw  Street  834. 
Stanley  Park  384. 
Statue*  331.  333.  334. 
Steamers  329. 
Synagogue  384. 
Theatres  329. 
Town  Hall  332. 
Toxtefh  Park  Chapel 

884. 
Unitarian  Chapel  838. 

—  Church  333. 


Lizard,  the  146. 
--  Town  147. 
Llanaber  Church  300. 
Llanbadam-Fawr  271. 
Llanbeblig  Church  296. 
Llanbedr  298. 
Llanberis  318. 

Paas  320. 
Llanbrynmair  268. 
Llandaflf  196.  xKii.  xliv. 
Llandderfel  806. 
Llanddona  295. 
Llanddwyve  800. 
Llandegai  292. 
Llandewi-Brefi  206. 
Llandilo  206. 
Llandisilio  Church  294. 
Llandovery  207. 
Llandrillo  308.  286. 
Llandrindod  Wells  207. 
Llandudno  285. 
Llandyssil  209. 
Llanelltyd  300.  303. 
Llanelly  202. 
Llanfachreth  906. 
Llanfair  (Anglesey)  295. 
Llanfairfechan  290. 
Llanfihangel  270. 
Llanfyllin  268. 
Llangadock  208. 
Llangammarch  Wells207. 
Llangollen  306. 
Llangorse  Pool  205. 
Llangunllo  207. 
Llangunnor  209. 
Llanidloes  205. 
LlanUar  210. 
Llanmorlais  200. 
Llanrhaiadr  285. 
—  yn-Mochnant  268. 
Llanrhos  288. 
Llanrhychwyn  312. 
Llanrwst  312. 
Llanstephan  Castle  202 
Llanthony  Abbey  192. 
Llantrissant  197. 
Llantwit  Major  197. 
Llantysilio  808.  310. 
Llanuwchllyn  306. 
Llanvihangel  192. 
Llanwddyn  Valley  307. 

Llanwrda  208. 

Walker  Fine  Art  Ga^  ^.lanwrtyd  Wells  207. 


lery  381. 
Wavertree  Park  334. 
Wellington  Mon.  381 
Welsh   Presbyterian 

Chureh  334. 
Workhouse  334. 
Toung  Men's  Christian 
Association  331. 
Liverpool  Reservoir  307. 
Lisa,  the  405.  402. 


Llanycil  306. 
Llanymynech  268. 
Llawhaden  Castle  210. 
Llawllech  Mts.  299. 
Llechog  319.  326. 
Llechrhyd  205. 
Lledr  Valley  314.  315. 
Lleyn  Prom.  297.  301. 
Lliwcdd  813.  824. 
Llugwy,  the  812. 


Llwchwr,  the  202. 
Llwyngwril  87D. 
Llyfnant  Valley  269.  270. 
Llyn  Aran  805. 

—  Arenig  307. 
Crafnant  312. 821. 
Cwlyd  321. 

—  Cynwch  802. 

—  Ddu'rArddu326.327. 

—  Blsi  813. 
Ffynnon-y-Gwas  327. 
Gamedd  316. 

—  Geirionydd  321. 

—  Gweman  304. 

—  Gwynant  323. 

—  Idwal  814.  320. 

—  Llydaw  826. 

—  Ogwen  814.  292. 

—  Padam  818. 

—  Peris  819.  320. 

—  Quellyn  322. 

—  Safadden  206. 

—  Tccwyn  816. 

—  Tegid  307. 

—  Teyrn  326. 

—  Trigraienyn  806. 

—  Tryweryn  808. 

—  y-Cae  306. 

—  y-Own  820. 

—  y-Dinas  823. 

—  y-Dywarchen  822.    * 

—  y-Gadr  805.  322. 

—  y-Gafr  305. 

—  y-Morwynion  816. 

—  y-Paro  812. 
Llyinau  Mymbyr  821. 
Loch  A'an  518. 

Achallt  522. 
Achray  494. 

—  Aline  500. 

—  Alsh  503.  519. 

—  Arkaig  608. 

—  Arklet  494. 

—  Assynt  520.  523. 

—  Awe  492.  498.  500. 

—  Baddegyle  522. 

—  Broom  522. 

—  Cairnbawn  623. 

—  Callater  518. 
Loohcarron  519. 
Loch  Goruisk  501. 

—  Dochfour  603.  504. 

—  Drunkie  496. 

—  Earn  502.  610. 
Locheamhead  510. 
Loch  Eck  482. 

—  Eil  503. 

—  Kilt  503. 

—  Bribol  623. 

—  Ericht  518. 

—  Btive  601. 
Lochetivehead  501. 
Loch  Ewe  522 
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Loch  Kje  bOO. 

—  Fleet  880. 

—  Fyne  492.  498. 

—  Garry  518, 

—  Gilp  498. 
Lochgilphead  498. 
Loch  Glencoul  633. 

—  Glendhu  623. 
Lochgoilhead  492. 
Loch  Inch  Castle  474* 

—  Inchard  623. 

—  Invep  623. 

—  Katrine  494. 

—  Ken  473. 

—  Laggan  607. 

—  Leven  (Fife)  496. 
(Argyll)    502. 

516, 

—  Linnhe  500.  502. 

—  Lochy  503. 

—  Lomond  493. 

—  Long  491.  506. 

—  of  the  Lowes  617. 

—  Labnaig  494.  502. 

—  Lulchart  519. 

—  Lurgan  522. 

—  Lydoch  507. 

—  Maree  506. 

—  Melfort  600. 

—  Henteith  496. 
Lochnagar  513. 
Loch-na-Nuagh  603. 

—  Ness  504. 

—  Olch  503. 

—  Bannoch  (Perthshire) 
507.  518. 

—  Hanza  492. 

—  Ridden  498. 

—  Bosque  506. 

—  Buar  521, 

—  Eyan  474. 

—  Scaraig  601. 

—  Shiel  503. 

—  Shin  620. 

—  81oy  607. 

—  of  Stenness  525. 

—  Striven  498. 

—  Tay  517. 

—  ToUie  622. 

—  Torridon  506.  619. 

—  Treig  607. 

—  Trool  473, 

—  Tttlla  507. 

—  Tummel  618. 

—  Vennachar  494. 

—  Watten  621. 
Lockerbie  470. 
Locko  Park  368. 
Lodure  Falls  400. 
Logan  Bock  150. 
'  ondon  1. 

>ngdendale  366. 
-\gford  CasUe  101. 


Longhope  174. 
Longleat  113.  Ivii. 
Long  Meg  882. 
Long  Melford  451. 
Longniddry  469. 
Longnor  379. 
Longship  Bocks  151. 
Longtown  464. 
Looe  142.  143.  146. 
Lord  Isle  400. 
Loseley  64. 
Lossiemouth  506. 
Lostwithiel  144.  153. 
Loth  520. 
Loudwater  218. 
Loughborough  358. 
Loughor  202. 
Longhrigg  Fell  392. 
Louth  437. 
Lowestoft  456. 
Lowes  Water  402. 
Low  Gill  381.  412. 

—  Hartsop  398. 
Lowick  361. 
Lowman  129. 
Low  Water  389. 

—  Wood  Hotel  887.  39 
Lnccombe  Chine  69. 
Luce  Bav  474. 
Lucker  424. 
Luckham  166. 
Luddington  250. 
Ludlow  181. 

Lugar,  the  473. 
Lulworth  Castle  97. 
Lumley  Castle  422. 
Luncarty  511.  616. 
Lundy  169. 
Lune,  the  381. 
Loss  493. 
Lustleigh  130. 
Luton  m,.  364. 
Lutterworth  256. 
Luzulion  Valley,  the 

153. 
Lybster  631. 
Lydbrook  176.  177. 
Lydd  41. 
Lydney  193. 
Lydstep  212. 
Lyme  Begis  102.  97. 
Lymington  72.  96. 
Lyn,  the  164.  166.  etc. 

—  Bridge  164. 

—  CUff  167. 
Lyndhurst  83. 

—  Boad  95. 
Lynher,  the  143.  143. 
Lynmouth  166.  164. 
Lynn  460. 

Lynton  166.  164. 
Lytham  881. 
Lyulph'9  Towej  397. 


Kacclesfleld  34S. 
Macduff  606. 
Machno,  the  314.- 
Machrihanish  Bay  492. 
Machynlleth  369. 
Madeley  853. 
Madingley  448. 
Maenporth  146. 
Maentwrog  317. 

Boad  306. 
Maes  Cwm  319. 

—  Garmon  281. 

—  y-Gaer  290. 
Maeshove  626. 
Magna  CharU  Is.  223. 
Maiden  Castle  97.  431. 
Maidenhead  223. 
Maiden  Hewton  97. 

—  Paps  466.  631. 
Maidatoae  34. 
Maikenfield  Hall  431. 
Mainland  634. 
Maiden  63. 

Maldon  451. 
Malew  349. 
Mallaig  507. 
MaUiBg  36.  XL 
Mallwyd  368. 
Malmesbury  108.  xlvi. 

liv. 
Malmsmead  164.  167. 
Malton  427. 
Malvern  190.  liv. 

—  Hilla  190. 
Mam  Tor  S77. 
Man,  Isle  of  346. 
Manacoan  146. 
Manaton  180. 
Kaneheater  338. 

Albert  Sqare  343. 

All  Saints'  Churcli  343. 

Ancoats  848. 

Assize  Courts  342. 

Athenseum  343. 

Bellevue  Gardens  344. 

Botanic  Garden*  344. 

Broughton  839. 

Cathedral  341.  lU. 

Cheadle  341.  843. 

Cheetham  Hill  .389. 

Chetham  College  343. 

Church  of  the  Holy 
^     Name  343. 
^  City  Art  Gallery  343. 

Concert  HaU  339. 

County  Gaol  843. 

Deanflgate  342. 

Exchange  341. 

Eye  Hospital  343. 

Faetories  340. 

Fallowfield  888.  S43. 

Free  Trade  Hall  343. 

Grammar  S«hool  343. 
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KftnohMtei : 
Library,  Free  843. 
HancheaterArt  Museum 
SiS. 

—  School  340. 

—  Ship  Canal  3U.  328. 
Market  Street  341. 
Memorial  HaU  843. 
Moaliey  Street  848. 
Old  Trafford  389. 
Owens  CoUege  843. 
Oxford  Street  348. 
Peel  Park  344. 
Piccadilly  340. 
Post  Office  389.  341. 
Railway  Stations  338. 

340.  342.  843. 

Roman  Gatiiolio  Cathe- 
dral 844. 

Royal  Inflrnkary  840. 

Rusholme  343. 

Rylands  Library  Mi. 

St.  Peter's  Church  348. 

Salford  844.  339. 

School  Board  342. 

—  of  Art  348. 
Smithfield  Market  341. 
Statues  341.  842. 
Theatres  339.  348. 
Town  Hall  342. 
Victoria  University  343. 
Whitworth  Inst  844. 

—  Park  3U. 
Workhouse  842. 
Young.  Men^s  Christian 

AsaociatioB  843. 
Manesty  401. 
MangotsAeld  181. 
Manifold,  the  879. 
Manningtree  462. 
Manod  Mawr  316. 
Manorbier  212.  213. 
Mansfield  368.  437. 
Manton  361. 
Mapledurham  221. 
Mappleton  880. 
Maraiion  148. 
March  370.  371.  460. 
Mardale  Green  896. 
Margam  Abbey  196. 
Margate  23. 
Marhamehurch  167. 
Mark  Ash  Wood  83. 
Market  Bosworth  860. 

—  Drayton  266. 

—  Harborough  861. 

—  Jew  148. 

—  Rasen  434. 

—  Weighton  432. 
Markineh  606. 
Mark's  Tey  461. 
Marlborough  106. 
Marldon  is2. 


Mar  Lodge  613. 
Marlow  222. 
Marple  866. 
Marshfield  193. 
Marsh  Lock  221. 

—  Mills  136.   . 
Marston  416. 

Mine  281. 

—  Moor  416. 
Martin,  Isle  622. 
Maryport  884. 
Mary-Tavy  135. 
Masboroueh  409. 
Masbury  113. 
Masham  431. 
Masson  873. 
Matlock  372.  857. 
Matterdale  End  404. 
Mauchline  473. 
Maumbury  Rings  97. 
Mavis  Grind  626. 
Mawcarse  616. 
Mawddach,  the  299.  801. 
Mawnan  Smith  146. 
Maxwelltown  472. 
May,  Isle  of  469. 

—  Hill  174.  176. 
Maybole  491. 
Mayfield  87. 
MealTOurvonie  604. 
Measach  Falls  622. 
Measand  Beck  898. 
Meavy  136. 
Medina,  the  67.  71. 
Medlock,  the  389. 
Medmenham  fXH. 
Medway,  the  18.  33. 
Meikle  Ferry  620. 
Melfort  Pass  600. 
Mell  Fell  404. 
Melmerby  431. 
Melrose  466. 
Melton  Constable  466. 

—  Mowbray  860. 
Melvich  621.  628. 
Menai  Bridge  Village  264. 
Station  296. 

Suspension  Bridge  293. 
Mendip  Hills  118. 122. 126. 
Menheniot  148. 
Menston  410. 
Menteith,  Lake  of  496. 
Mentmore  264. 
Meopham  18. 
Merchiston  471. 
Merripit  137. 
Herrivale  187. 
Mersey,  the  328. 380.  336. 

338.  839.  351.  etc. 
Meratham  45. 
Merstone  71. 
Merthyr  TydvU  196. 
Methll  603. 
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Mewalade  Bay  201. 
Mey  621. 
Mieheldean  174. 

—  Road  174. 
Michelham  Priory  43. 
Mickleden  403. 
Micklefield  411. 
Mickleham  60. 
Midcalder  471.  486. 
Middleham  417. 
Middlesbrough  417. 
Middleton  Cross  372. 

Dale  376. 

—  in-Teesdale  418. 
Junction  346. 

Middletown  267. 

Midhurst  61. 

Milford  (Pembroke)  204. 

—  (Surrey)  64. 

—  Haven  204.  214. 
on-Sea  96. 

Mill  Bay  136. 
Millbeck  400.  890. 
MiUbridge  65. 
Millbrook  142. 
Mill  Dale  879. 
Miller  Brow  887. 
Miller's  Dale  356.  379. 
Mill  Gill  Force  417. 
Milliale  474. 
Millslade  167. 
Milton  95. 
Milton  Park  370. 
Milverton  243. 
Minchin  Head  201. 
Minehead  128. 
Minety  170. 
Minatead  83. 
Minster  (Cornwall)  167. 

—  in-Thanet  25. 
in-Sheppey  22. 

Minaterley  267. 
Minto  Crags  465. 
Mirables  70. 
Mirfleld  845. 
Hitcham  69. 
Moat  Lane  268. 
Mochras  Peninsula  298. 
Modbury  138. 
Moel  Cynwch  303. 

—  Ddu  323. 

—  Eilio  820.  822. 

—  Fammau  286.  281. 
Fema  308. 

Moelfre  299. 
Moel  Hebog  824. 

—  Oflrwm  300.  302. 

—  Morfydd  308. 

—  Siabod  313.  821. 

—  Wnion  290. 
Moelwyn  824.  316.  818. 
Moel-y-Gamelin  808.  8ia 

—  y-Geifr  307. 

35 
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Moel-y-Oeraint  809. 

—  y-Geat  298. 

—  y-Golfa  268. 

—  y-Senicl  298. 

—  y-Tryftm  321. 
Moffat  470. 

—  Dale  467. 
Mold  281.  li. 
Mole,  the  46.  59. 
Mona  293. 
Moncrieff  HUl  511. 
Moness  Falls  517. 
Moniaive  472. 
Monifieth  509. 
Monkey  Is.  222. 
Monkstone  Prom.  212. 
Monkton  Priory  213. 
Monkwearmoath  421. 

XXXV. 

Monmouth  175. 
Monnow,  the  176. 
Monsal  Dale  356. 
Montgomery  268. 
Mont  Mado  94. 

—  Orgueil  92. 
Montrose  510. 
Monzie  510. 
Moorhampton  204. 
Moor  Park  75.  252. 
Moorswater  148. 
Morecambe  381. 
Moreton  97. 

—  Hampatead  130. 

—  in-the-Marsh  188. 
Morfa  Harlech  298. 
Morlais  196. 
Morpeth  424. 
Morrone  Hill  513. 
Morte  Point  163. 
Morthoe  161.  163. 
Mortimer  106. 
Morton  Farm  68. 

—  Pinkney  242. 
Morvah  151. 
Morven  614.  531. 
Morwell  Bocks  142. 
Morwenstow  167, 
Mosedale  406. 
Mossgiel  473. 
Mossley  345. 
Mostyn  283. 

Mote  Park  35. 
Motherwell  471. 
Mottistone  70. 

—  Down  71.     . 
Moulin  518. 

—  Huet  Bay  83. 
Moulsey  Lock  224. 
Moulsford  107.  220. 
Mound,  the  520. 
Mount  Cahurn  42. 

—  Edgeumbe  141. 

—  Harry  42. 


Mount  Lee  223. 

Moun^oy  421. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  360. 

—  Sorrel  358. 

—  Stuart  498. 
Mouse  526. 
Mousehole  149. 
Mouse  Water  491. 
Mouth  Mill  150. 
Moye,  La  93. 
Much  Wenlock  181. 
Muck  500. 
Muirkirk  473. 
Muir  of  Ord  519. 
Muirtown  604. 
Muker  418. 
Mulfra  151. 
Mulgrave  Castle  429. 
MuU,  Isle  of  500. 

—  of  Cantyre  498. 

—  of  Oalloway  474. 
Mullyon  146. 
Mumbles,  the  199. 
Mumbles  Boad  208. 
Mundesley  465. 
Munesa  GasUe  526. 
Mungaadale  522. 
Munlochy  519. 
Murthly  516. 
MurUe  514. 
Musselburgh  470. 
MuUey  isL  136.  138. 
Mylor  146. 
Mynach,  the  271. 
Mynffordd  398.  318. 
Mynydd  Nodal  307. 

—  Mawr  322. 

—  Moel  305. 
Mytham  Bridge  376. 

Nab  Cottage  891. 

—  Ferry  388, 

—  Scftr  391.  892. 
Nabum  413. 
NaUsea  123. 
NaUsworfh  182. 
Nairn  506. 

Nan  Bield  Pass  393. 
Nannau  302. 
Nant-Eos  271. 

—  Ffrancon  316. 
Nant  Gwyllt  305. 

—  Gwynant  323. 

—  Mill  321. 
Nantlle  297. 
Nantwich  363. 
Nant-y-Gwryd  321. 

—  y-Mor  333. 
Narberth  210. 
Naseby  266.  861. 
Nash  Cliffs,  the  197. 
Naworth  435. 

Near  Sawrey  388. 


Neath  193. 
— ,  the  196. 
Neb,  the  860. 
Needles,Vthe  78. 
Neidpath  CasUe  467. 
Nene,  the  355.  266.  369. 
Ness,  the  604.  619. 
Nefton  A  Parkgate  378. 
Netherby  Hall  464. 
Nether  Stowey  137. 
Nethy  Bridge  618. 
Netley  59.  xlvil. 

—  Abbey  83. 
Neville's  CroM  421. 
Nevln  297. 

New  Abbey  472. 
Newark  Sft.  487.  liii. 

—  Abbey  63. 
Newbattle  Abbey  468. 
New  Biggin  412. 
Newbridge  195. 

—  on-Wye  306. 
New  Brighton  336. 

—  Brompton  22. 
Newbury  107. 
Newcastie  423.  Uv. 
_  Emlyn  3C6. 

—  under-Lyme  363. 
Newcastlelon  466. 
Newehurch  71.  68. 
New  Gross  13.  44. 

—  Oomaook  478. 
Newent  192. 
New  Forest  83. 

—  Oalloway  473. 
Newgale  Bridge  316. 
New  HaUes  4m. 
Newhaven  (England)  43. 

—  (Scotland)  484. 
New  Holland  483. 
Newington  32. 
Newlands  403. 

—  Comer  61. 
Newlyn  149.  . 
Newmarket  (Safblk)468. 

—  (Wales)  384. 
New  Milford  304. 
^  Milli  366. 
Newnham  193. 
Newport  (Salop)  368. 

—  (Wales)  303. 

—  (Monmouth)  193. 

—  (Wight)  71. 

—  Pagneli  364. 

New  (^uay  (CardinB)30e. 
(GomwaU)li4.i64. 

—  Radnor  180.  304. 
Bomney  41. 
Shoreham  zliv. 
Southgate  871. 

Newstead  Abbey  48D. 
Newton  Abbot  180.  106. 

—  le- Willows  887. 
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Newtown  72.  146.  968. 

—  Stewart  473. 
NeyUnd  204. 
NIcholatton  203. 
Nidd,  the  430. 
Ningwood  72. 
Kith,  the  472. 
Niton  70. 

Noe,  the  376. 
Koirmont  93. 
Noltland  526. 
Norbnry  380. 

—  Park  60. 
Norfolk  Broads  467. 
Norham  465. 
Nonnaiiharst  38. 
Normanton  400. 
NorriB  Caatle  74. 
Northallerton  417. 
Northam  8a 

—  Borrows  160. 
Northampton  255.  xxxix. 
North  Berwick  466. 
Northconrt  70. 

North  Downs  45.  59. 

—  Esk  484. 
Northfleet  83. 
North  Foreland  24. 

—  Hill  128.  169.  101. 
Northiam  41. 

North  Qneensferry  608. 

—  Bonaldshay  525. 

—  Road  134.  138. 

—  Bode  352. 

—  8hi<dds  424. 

—  Stoke  112. 

—  Tawton  135. 
Northumberland  Lakes 

426. 
North  Wales  282. 

—  Walsham.  455. 
Northwich  281.  851. 
Korthwood  251. 
North  Wooton  450. 
Norton  Bridge  353. 

—  ^tzwarren  128. 
Norwich  453.   xxxvii. 

xUv.  xlvi. 
Norwood  44. 
Noss  626. 
Nothe,  the  97. 
Nottingham  488. 
Koap  Head  525. 
Noyar,  the  510. 
Naneatou  366. 
Nnneham  Conrtenay  210, 

—  Park  217. 
Nunwell  68. 
Natcombe  Wood  167. 
Kutfield  13. 

Oakham  361.  xxxJx.  xl. 
xli. 


Oakley  861. 

—  Park  170. 
Oare  Church  164. 
Oareford  164. 
Oatlands  Park  62.  223. 
Oban  400. 

OchU  Hills  406. 
Ochtertyre  510. 
Ockenden  459. 
Ockley  61. 
Ockwells  222. 
Oddicombe  182. 
Oddington  242. 
Odiham  75. 
Offa's   Dyke    268.   204. 

207. 
Offchurch  Bury  243. 
Offham  Oreen  36. 
Ogbury  Hill  101. 
Ogmore  Castle  197. 
Ogwen,  the  2£0. 
Okehampton  135. 
Okement,  the  135. 
Old  Barrow,  the  164. 

—  Basing  75. 

—  Colwyn  286. 

—  Cumnock  473. 
Oldham  845. 

Old  Hunstanton  460. 

Llanberis  820. 

Man,  the  380. 

—  Meredith,  the  297. 
Sarum  98. 
Windsor  Lock  223. 

Oliver's  Mount  428. 
OUerton  368. 
Olney  863. 
Onchan  348. 
Orbliston  606. 
Ord  of  Caithness  521. 
Ore  41. 
Oreston  138. 
Orkney  Islands  524. 
Ormathwaite  400. 
Ormesby  458. 
Orme's  Head  266.  287. 
Ormiston  469. 
Ormskirk  336. 
Orpington  12. 
Orrest  Head  986. 
Orwell,  the  452. 
Osborne  74. 
Oscott  263. 
Osmington  97. 
Ossian's  Cave  502. 
Oswestry  288. 
OUey  410.  429. 
Otterboume  79. 
Otterham  153. 
Otterspool  837. 
Ottery  St.  Mary  108. 
Oulton  Broad  456. 
Oundle  266. 


Ouse,  the  42. 47. 254. 361. 

362.  413.  416.  450.  etc. 
Oxenfell  393. 
Oxenholme  381. 
Oxenhope  411. 
Oxford  224.  Hi.  Ivl.  Mi. 

Iviii.  lix. 

All  Saints'  Church  237. 

—  Souls  College  237. 
Alms  Houses  240. 
Ashmol.    Museum  283. 
Balliol  College  238. 
Boats  224. 

Bodleian  Library  232. 
BoUnic  Garden  286. 
Brasenose  College  232. 
Broad  Street  238. 

—  Walk  231. 
Carfax  240. 
Castle  240. 
Cathedral  229. 
Christ  Church 22«.lvii. 

Meadow  231. 

Clarendon  Building293. 
College  Barges 231. 235. 
Commemoration  228. 
Convocation  House  233. 
CorpusChristi  Coll.280. 
Divinity  School  233.  IvL 
Environs  241. 
Examination     Schools 

232.  236. 
Exeter  College  287. 
Hertford  College  294. 
High  St.  236. 
Indian  Institute  233. 
Jesus  College  287. 
Keble  College  234. 
Lady     Margaret    Hall 

240. 
Lincoln  College  237.1ix. 
Manchester  Coll.  284. 
Mansfield  College  234. 

lix. 
Martyrs'  Memorial  238. 
MertonCoU.  280.  xlvii. 
Municipal  Build.  240. 
Music  Room  288. 
New  Coll.  284.  xlix.  lix. 
New  Inn  Hall  240. 
Oriel  College  231. 
Pembroke  College  240. 
Post  Office  224.  240. 
Proscholium  232. 
Pusey  House  239. 
Queen's  College  286. 
Radcliffe  Infirmarv239. 

—  Library  231. 

—  Observatory  280. 
St.  Alban  Hall  281. 

—  Aldate's  240. 

—  Aloysius's  280. 

—  Edmund  Hall  235. 

35* 
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r  College  236.  Penarth 


Oxford : 

St.  Frideswide  xlvi. 

—  Gile«'a  Church  239. 

—  Uui^h's  Hall  240. 

—  John  a  College  289. 

—  Mary  s  231.  Wii. 
Hall  231. 

—  Mary    Magdalen 
Church  338. 

College  285. 

—  Michael^s    1^9. 
xxxtI. 

—  Pauls  Ivii. 

—  Peter's  in  the  East 
280. 

Schools  282.  286. 
Sheldonian  Theatre233, 
Show  Sunday  231. 
SomerviUe  College  240. 
Taylor  Inst.  23S.  Ux. 
Trinity  College  238. 
Union  Society  239. 
University  Colle 

—  Qalleiies  288. 

—  Museum  284. 
-.  Park  234. 

.  —  Press  239. 

Wadham  College  233. 

Water  Walks  286. 

Worcester  College  239. 

Wyclitre  Hall  239. 
Oxted  46. 
Oxwieh  201. 
OykeU  520. 
Oystermouth  199.  2(X). 

Pabo  Hill  288. 
Packwood  House  263. 
Paddock  Wood  14.  35. 
Padstow  154. 
Paignton  132. 
Paisley  491. 
Pandy  192. 

—  Mill  304.  314. 
Pangboume  107.  230. 
Pannanich  Wells  514. 
Panorama  Walk  300. 
Panshanger  371. 
Pantglas  297. 

Par  !U.153. 
Parkeston  Quay  452. 
Parkgate  283.  328. 
Parkhurst  Forest  72. 
Park-le-Breos  202. 

—  Mill  202. 
Parkside  337. 
Parkstone  96. 
Parracombe  164. 
Parrett,  the  127. 
Parsley  Hay  379. 
Partick  497. 
Parton  473. 
Paston  4f55. 


Patchway  131. 
Pateley  Bridge  430. 
Pater  2U. 
Patricroft  837. 
Patterdale  867. 
Paul  Church  146. 
Pariland  Caves,  the  301, 
Peak  428. 
-,  the  871. 

—  Cavern  376. 

—  Forest  SUtion  856. 
Peakirk  870. 
Peckforton  281. 
Peebles  467. 

Peel  850. 
Pegwell  Bay  24. 
Pelter  Bridee  382. 
Pembrey  2(U. 
Pembroke  213. 

—  Dock  214. 
Pembrokeshire  310. 
Penally  311. 
Penarth  195. 
Pencader  209. 
Penclawdd  206. 
Pendennis  Castle  145. 
Pen  Dinas  271. 
Pendine  202. 
Pendle  Hill  344. 
Pendleton  338. 
Pendragon  Castle  413. 
Pendre  370. 
Penenden  Heath  35. 
Penge  17.  U. 
Pengwem  Hall  309. 
Penielheugh  466. 
Penistone  866. 
Penkridge  266. 
Penmaen  202. 
Pei^maenbach  289. 
Penmaenmawr  289. 
Penmaenpool  301.  800. 
Penmon  Priory  294. 
Pennalt.176. 
Pennard  201. 
Peppergwm  193. 

Pen  Pits  113, 
Penpole  Point  121. 
Penrice  201. 
Penrhyn.388.  318. 
->  Castle  292. 
Penrhyndeudraeth  298. 
Penrith  382. 
Penryn  146. 
Pensarn  285.  298. 
Penselwood  113. 
Pensford  121. 
Penshurst  13.  36. 
Pentargain  Cove  157. 
Pentillie  Castle  142. 
Penfland  Firth  524. 

—  Hills  484.  471. 
Penton  Hook   Lock  223. 


Pttfttraeth  296. 
Pentre  Voelas  816. 
Pentrwyn  287. 
Penwyllt  306. 
Penyard  174. 
Penybont  207.  399. 
Pen-yCoed.  809. 

—  y  Crug  306. 

—  y-Fan  306. 

—  7-Gaer  813. 

—  r-Ohent  112. 

—  7-Gro6s  397. 

—  y-Gwryd  321. 

—  y-eyffUau  833. 

—  y-Hitch  301. 

—  y-Paas  331.824.336. 
Penaance  148. 
Perran  Forth  154. 
Perranjrell  145. 
Pershore  188.  xUv. 
Perth  610.  516. 
Peterborough  868.  xlii. 

xliy.  xlv. 
Peterhead  506. 
Petersfield  66. 
Petit  Bot  88. 
Petteril,  the  882. 
Petworth  61. 
PevenMy  53. 
Peveril  Castle  376. 
Philipstown  486. 
Pickering  427.  416. 
Picton  417. 

—  Castle  208. 
Piercefleld  Park  177. 
Pierowall  526. 
Pierrepont  House  65. 
Pike  o'Bllseo  880. 
Pill  204. 

Pilling  381. 
Pilmoor  416. 
Pilning  121. 
Pilton  161. 
Pinkie  469. 
Pinner  261.  268. 
Pimmill  492. 
Pistyll  Bhaiadr  268. 

—  y-Cain  804.    . 

—  y-Llyn  270. 
Pitchford  Hall  267. 
Pitlochry  517. 
Pitsea  469. 

Place  Fell  397.  898. 
Plas  317.  .818. 

—  Newydd  394. 309. 
Pleinmont  Point  88. 
Plinlimmon  268.  305. 
Plumpton  42. 

—  Park  480. 
Pluscarden  Abbey  506. 
Plym,  the  184.  136.  139. 
Plymouth  138. 
Plymstock  188. 
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Plympton  134. 
Pocklington  432. 
Point  o!  Ayre  350. 
Pokeadown  95. 
Polegate  42. 
Poljew  Cove  146. 
Polly  523. 
Polmont  486. 
Polperro  143. 
Polteflco  146. 
Polurrian  Gove  146. 
Pomonft  524. 
Pont-Aberglaslyn  323. 
Pontac  92. 
Pontardxaaifl  208. 
Pont  CyeyUtau  272.  311 

—  Ddtt  300. 
Pontefract  413. 
Pont  Epwyd  271. 
Pontfadog  311. 
Pontfaen  311. 
Pont  Llanio  209. 

—  Neath  Vaughan  198. 

—  Kcwydd  290.  316. 

y-Groea  271. 

Pontrilas  192. 
Pont-y-Gromlech  321. 

—  y-Gy^g  313. 

—  y-Mynach  271. 

—  y-Paip  812. 

—  y-Pant  314.  316. 
Pontypool  193. 

—  Road  193. 
Pontypridd  195. 
Poole  96. 
Poole's  Hole  378. 
Poolewe  522. 
Pooley  Bridge  896. 
Porchester  58. 
Poplpck  128.  165.  169. 

—  Hill  165. 

—  Weir  165.  169. 
Port  Askaig  498. 

—  Bannatyne  498. 

—  Carlisle  884. 

—  Dinorwic  295. 

—  Eliot  142. 

—  Ellen  498. 

—  Erin  349. 

—  Eynon  201. 

—  Glasgow  497. 
Porthcawl  198. 
Porthleven  148. 
Porthlwyd  312. 
Portinscale  401. 
Port  Isaac  154. 

Road  154. 

Portishead  121. 
Portland  Castle  97. 

—  Island  97. 

Port  Madoe  298.  318. 

—  of  Menteith  496. 
Portobello  468.  470. 


Porton  98. 
Portpatrick  474. 
Port  Penrhyn  291. 
Portreath  154. 
Portree  501. 
Port  St.  Mary  349. 
Portsea  53.    . 
Portskewett  193. 
Port  Skillion  848. 
Portsmouth  &d. 
Port  Soderick  848. 

—  Sonachan  498.  500. 
Portsoy  506. 

Port  Sunlight  328. 

—  Talbot  198.     • 

Victoria  33. 

William  474. 

Post  Bridge  137. 
Potteries  352. 
Poulton  381. 
Poundbury  Castle  97. 
Powderham  Castle  129. 
Powys  Castle  267. 
Poynings  51. 
Poyntz  Castle  216. 
Pradanack  Head  147. 
Prawle  Point  133. 
Precely  Hills  208. 
Precipice  Walk  303. 
Preesgweene  272. 
Prestatyn  284. 
Presteign  204.  207.  180. 
Preston  (Brighton)  51. 

—  (Lancashire)  380.  336. 
Prestonpans  469. 
Preston  Park  47. 
Prestwick  491. 
Priestfield  264. 
Prince's  Risborough  218. 
Princetown  136. 137. 
Prior  Park  112. 
Probus  144. 

Prudhoe  426. 

Prysor,  the  317. 

Puckaster  70. 

Puffin  Island  296. 

Pulborough  61. 

Pull  Wyke  Bay  388.  393. 

Pumpsaint  208. 

Purbeck  Island  97. 

Purfleet  459. 

Purley  (Oxon)  221. 

—  (Surrey)  45. 
Purlon  170.  Uv. 
PwU-du  Bay  200. 
Pwllheli  297. 
Pyle  198. 

Quaker's  Yard  196. 
Quainton  Road  253. 
Quantock  Hills  127.  128. 
Quarley  Hill.  98. 
Quarr  Abbey  67. 


;uarry  Woods  222. 
;ueenborough  22. 
^ueen  Camel  102. 

—  Eleanor's   Cross    225. 
Queensferry  485. 
Queen's  Terry  283. 
Quellyn  Lake  320. 
Station  322. 

,aenvais,  Le  93. 
uex  24. 
^uinag  523. 
Quiraing.  the  502. 
Quoit  151. 
Quorndon  368. 

Baby  CasUe  422.  418. 
Radley  217. 
Radnor  Park  14. 
Radstock  113.  122. 
Raglan  176.  193. 
Rainford  338. 
RainUam  22. 
Rame  Head  142. 
Ramp  Holme  387. 
Ramsbottom  344. 
Ramsey  (Man)  360.  348. 

—  (island)  217. 

—  (Peterborough)  370. 
Ramsgate  24. 
Ranmore  Common  60. 
Rannoch  607.  518. 
Rapparee  Cove  162. 
Ratho  485. 

Raven  Fall  317. 
Ravenglass  384. 
Ravensbourne  17. 
Ravensworth  Castle  422. 
Rawlinson  Nab  387. 
Raynes  Park  62. 
Raynham  Park  456. 
Reading  106.  221. 
Reay  523. 
Reculver  23. 
Redbridge  82.  94. 
Redcar  £29. 
RedcasUe  619. 
Redditch  189. 
Redhill  Junction  14.  45. 
Redlands  Wood  60. 
Redmire  417. 
Red    Pike   (Buttermere) 
402.  400. 

(Mosedale)  406. 

Redruth  146. 
Red  Screes  396. 

—  Tarn  895.  399. 

—  Wharf  Bay  295. 
Reedham  466. 
Reedsmouth  424.  426. 
Reekie  Linn  511. 
Reepham  466. 
Reigate  45. 

Rein  ton  Mandeville  102. 
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Renfrew  497. 
Jte^ton  498. 
Repton-Willington  190. 
"  xzzv. 
Reston  463. 
Restormel  Castle  144. 
Retford  368. 
Rew  Down  71. 
Reynoldston  201.  202. 
Rhaiadr  Cwm  316. 

—  Ddu  308.  317. 

—  Gorge  269. 

—  Mawddach  304. 
Rhayader  205. 
Rheidol  270.  271. 
Rhieonieli  Inn  523. 
RbinnB  of  Galloway  474. 
Rhinog  Fawr  299. 
BUw^  the  268. 
Rhiwargor  307. 
Rhobell-Fawr  300. 803. 
Rhondda,  the  196. 
Rhosflily  201. 
Rhnddlan  284. 

Rhn  Kohar  605. 
Rhyd-Ddu  322. 
Rhyl  284. 
Rhymney  196. 
— ,  the  193.  195. 

—  Bridge  192. 196. 
Ribhie,  the  412. 880.  344. 
Ribblehead  412. 
Ribston  430. 
Riccarton  465. 
Richborough  25. 
Richmond  (Surrey)  224. 

—  (York)  418. 

—  Hill  224. 
Rickmansworth  251. 
Riddingfl  464. 
Ridgeway,  the  107.  212. 
Rievaulx  Abbey  416. 
Ringwood  96. 

Ripon  430. 
Rippon  Tor  134. 
Rivals,  the  297. 
Roade  254. 
Bobertsbridge  37. 
Robin  Hood's  Bay  428. 
Robinson  400.  402. 
Rocester  380. 
Roch  GasUe  214. 
Rochdale  345. 
Roche,  the  346. 
Roches  Rocks  168. 
Rochester  18. 
Rock  164. 

—  Ferry  328. 
Rockford  167. 
Rock  Inn  134. 
Roeky  Valley  156. 
Rokeby  418. 
Roker^on-Sea  422.  I 


Rolleston  437. 
BoUright  Stones  188. 
Roman  Bridge  315. 
Romford  460.  469. 
RomUly  356. 
Romney  Marsh  41. 
Romsey  82.  98. 
Ronaldshay  625. 
Roodee,  the  288. 
Rookley  71. 
Roose  884. 
Rosehill  258.  425. 
Rosherville  18. 
Roslin  486. 

—  GasUe  485. 
Ross  174. 
Rossett  Crag  403. 
Rosthwalte  401. 
Rothay,  the  888.  390. 392, 

—  Bridge  393. 
Rothbury  424. 
Rother,  the  37. 
Rotherham  868.  409. 
Rotherhlthe  12. 
Rotherly  102. 
Rothes  606.  518. 
Rothesay  498. 
Rothiemnrehns    Forest 

518. 
Rothley  Temple  860. 
Rottingdeui  ol. 
Rondham  449. 
Rongemont  Gastle  106. 
Bousay  626. 
Row  606. 
Rowardennan  493. 
Rowland's  Castle  66. 
Rowsley  373.  366. 
Row  Tor  154. 
Rowtor  Bocks  378. 
Roxburgh  465. 
Roy  Bridge  507. 
Rozel  93. 
Ruabon  272.  811. 
Ruardean  Hill  178. 
Buberslaw  465. 
Budyard  862. 
Rugby  266.  856. 
Rugeley  353. 
Buislip  Park  261. 
Bum  500. 
BumblingBridge  (Dollar) 

496. 

(Dunkcld)  617. 

Buncom  387.  351. 
Bunnimede  223. 
Buntwiek  429. 
Rushen  Abbey  348. 
Rushford  Gastle  187. 
Rushmore  102. 
Russel  88. 
Buston  86S. 
Ruthin  286. 


Buthwell  472. 
Bydal  891. 

—  Hall  89L 
~  Mount  391. 

—  Water  391. 
Byde  67. 
Bye  41. 

— ,  the  417. 
Bylstone  411. 

Saddleback  406. 
Saddleworth  345. 
Saffron  Walden  439. 
Sailmore  622. 
St.  Abb's  Head  468. 
~  Agnes  146.  154. 

—  (island)  162. 

Agnes's  Beacon  146. 

—  Albans  864.  xxxiv. 
xxxvii.  Ut. 

—  Andrews  608. 

—  Anne  89. 

—  Anne's  Hill  223. 

—  Ann's  Ohapelt86.820. 

—  Apolline,  Chapel  of  88. 

—  Aubin's  93. 
Bay  91.93. 

—  Audries  128. 

—  Asaph  284. 

—  Austell  lU. 

—  Bees  885. 

—  Blazey  lU.  153. 

—  Boniface  Down  69. 

—  Boswell's  466. 

—  Brelade's  Church  93. 

—  Briavers  176.  178. 
Bride's  Bay  215. 

—  Budeaux  188. 

—  Buryan  160. 

—  Catharine's  Ferry  492. 

Hill  (Surrey)  64. 

(Wight)  70. 

(Winchester)  79. 

Book  211. 

—  Catherine's  113. 

—  Chad  866. 

—  Clears  208. 

—  Gleer  lU. 

—  (Element  92. 

—  Oolumb  153.  164. 
Boad  163. 

—  David's  215.  zxxix. 
xliii. 

Head  217. 

—  Denys  80.  69. 

—  Devereuz  192. 

—  Donates  Cattle  197. 

—  Erth  14& 

—  Ethelbert'fl  (?amp  180. 

—  Fagans  197. 

—  Fillans  610. 

—  Genny's  167. 

—  George's  Hill  68. 
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St.  Germans  143.  143. 

—  Germains  850. 

—  Gilea  101. 

—  Gowan's     Head    214. 

—  Helen's  (Lancas.)  837, 
a.  of  Wight)  68. 

—  Helier'8  91. 

—  Herbert's  Isle  400. 

—  Hilary  148. 

—  Ives  (Cornwall)  148. 
(Huntingdon)  371. 

—  James's  337, 

—  John's  12. 

asle  of  Han)  349. 

—  Just  in  Penwith  151. 

—  Keverne  146.  > 

—  Kcyne's  Well  143. 

—  Kew  Highway  164. 

—  Lawrence  (Kent)  24. 
(I.  of  Wight)  70. 71 

—  Leonard's  39. 

—  Margaret's  25. 
Bay  17. 

— .—  Hope  625. 

—  Martha's  46.  64. 

—  Martin  88. 
—.Martin's  162. 
Priory  418. 

—  Marychnreh  132. 

—  Mary  Cray  18. 

—  Mary's  162. 

Isle  473. 

Loch  467. 

—  Mawes'  Castle  145. 

—  Michael's  837. 
Mount  148. 

—  Neot's  (Cornwall)  144. 
(Huntingdon)  371. 

—  Nighton's  Kieve  156. 

—  l^inian  495. 

—  Olave's  457. 

—  Ouen's  Bay  94. 

—  Paul's  Cray  18. 

—  Peter  Port  86. 

—  Peter's  24. 

—  Piran  145. 

.  —  Badegund's  Abbey  17. 

—  Sampson  ffi. 

—  Sayiour's  Church  93. 

—  Sunday's  Crag  398. 
395.  397. 

—  Trinian's  348.  349. 

—  Tudno's  Ch.  287. 

—  Woollo's  Ch.  zxziii. 
Saints'  Bay  88. 
Salcombe  133. 
Salford  3U.  838.  389. 
Salisbury  98.   xUii.  xlv. 

xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviU. 

—  Plain  100. 
Salkeld  382. 
Salmstone  Grange  24. 
Salop  966. 


Saltaire  411. 
Saltash  142. 
Saltburn  429. 
Saltford  113. 
Saltley  18?. 
Saltney  273. 
Saltram  House  142. 
Saltwood  Castle  14. 
Salvlngton  53. 
Sampford  Courtney  135. 
Samson,  isl.  162. 
Sancreed  150. 
Sand  522. 
Sandabay  164. 
Sandal  &  Walton  409. 
Sanday  525 
Sanderstead  44.  45. 
Sandford  219. 
-  MiU  241. 
Sandgate  14. 
Sandling  14.  35. 
Sandlodge  526. 
Sandown  88. 
Sandringham  450. 
Sandrock  70. 
Sandsend  429. 
Sandwich  25. 
Sandwick  397. 
Sandy  363.  371. 
Sandycroft  283. 
Sanquhar  473. 
Santon  348. 
Sark  89. 
— ,  the  470. 
Sam  Helen  315. 
Sauchiebum  495. 
Saundersfoot  202.  210. 
Savemake  96.  107. 
Sawrey  388. 
Saxby  361. 
Saxmundham  456. 
Scafell  400.  406.  407. 
Scale  Force  402. 
Scalloway  626. 
Scandale  Beck  390. 
Scapa  524. 
Scaraven  521. 
Scarba  499. 
Scarborough  427. 
Scarf  Gap  Pass  402.  405. 
Scarisbrick  Hall  336. 
Schiehallion  518. 
SciUy  Isles  152. 
Scone  Palace  511. 
Scotch  Dyke  464. 
Scotney  Castle  14. 
Scot's  Gap  424. 
Scotswood  426. 
Scourie  523. 
Scrabster  521. 
Scratchbury  113. 
Scratchell's  Bay  73. 
Screes  407. 


Scremerston  425. 
Scuir-na-Gillean  501. 
Seacombe  273. 
Seaford  42. 
Seaforth  Sands  335. 
Seamer   Junction  427. 

—  Water  417. 
Sea  Mills  121. 
Seascale  406.  884. 
Seathwaite  389.  404. 
SeatoUer  402.  404. 
Seaton  103.  361. 
Seat  Sandal  391.  395. 
Sea  View  67. 
Sedbergh  412. 
Sedgemoor  127. 
Sedlescombe  41. 
Segontium  296. 
Seiont,  the  295.  318. 
Selbome  65. 

Selby  413.  xxxix.  xlvii. 
Selkirk  467. 
Sellafield  386. 
Selling  26. 
Selsdon  Road  45. 
Selsea  BUI  49. 
Selworthy  128. 

—  Green  165. 
Semley  101. 
Sennen  150. 
Senny,  the  206. 
Settle  412. 
Sevenoaks  13. 

Seven  Springs,  the  183. 
Severn  121.  170. 188. 184. 
190.  193.  265.  267.  272, 

—  Tunnel  Junction  121. 
Shaftesbury  101. 
Shakespeare  Cliff  15.  16. 
Shalfleet  72. 

Shalford  46.  64. 
Sham  Castle  112. 
Shandon  506. 
Shanklin  68. 
Shap  881.  398. 
Shapinshay  625. 
Sharpham  183. 
Sharpness  193. 
Shaugh  Prior  142. 
Shawford  79. 
Shawl  417. 
Sheaf,  the  366. 
Sheep^s  Tor  136. 
Sheemess  22. 
Sheffield  866.  409. 

Park  45. 
Shelford  440. 
Shenfield  451. 
Shepherd's  Well  82. 
Shepperton  223. 
Shepton  Mallet  113. 
Sherborne  (Dorset)  102. 
Sherbourne  247.   xl.  liii. 
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SherbuniiHoapita]  421. 
Sh6re46. 
Bheriffmuir  495. 
Sherringham  456. 
Sherwood  Dell  879. 

—  Foreat  888. 
SheUand  Islands  626. 524. 
Bhide  71. 

Shields  424. 
Shifnal  265. 
ShiUingford  220. 
Shin  620. 
Shiplake  221. 
Shipley  411. 
Shipton  188. 
Shire  Combe  Bay  201. 
Shirehampton  121. 
Shireoaks  868. 
Shoebnryness  469. 
Shoreham  62.  Uii. 
Shorncliffe  14."  32. 
Shorwell  70. 
Shotover  Hill  241. 
Shotter  Mill  6i. 
Shotterv  260. 
Shrewsbury  265. 
Shrivenham  108. 
Shropshire  266. 

—  Union  Canal  283.  309. 
Shugborough  Park  863. 
Sidlaw  Hills  611. 
Sidmouth  103. 
Siebertswold  82. 
Silbury  Hill  106. 
Silehester  106. 
■SiUeiy  Sands  164. 
Silloth  884. 
Silveidale  884. 

Silver  How  894. 
Simonsbath  168. 
Singleton  61.  199. 
Sinodun  Hill  220. 
Sittingbonme  22. 
Six  Beads  94. 
Skaig  Bridge  523. 
Skegness  487. 
Skelgill  401. 
Skell,  the  481. 
Skelton  416.  xlv. 
Skelwith  Force  893. 
Skenfrith  Castle  176. 
Sketty  202. 
Skibo  620. 
Skiddaw  400.  406. 
Skipton  411. 
Skye  501.      • 
Skyrrid-Vawr  192. 
Slade  201. 
Slade  Valley  161. 
Slapton  Sands  133. 
Slateford  471. 
Slaugham  47. 
Sle&ford  869. 


Sligashaa,  Qlen  601. 
Slough  106. 
Slymbridge  xliU. 
Smailholm  Tower  466. 
Smallbrook  68. 
Smallmouth  Caves  168. 
Smeeth  14. 
Smethwlek  262. 
Smithill9  Hall  844. 
Smithy  Houses  898. 
Smoo  Cave  628. 
Snaefell  348.  817. 
SnetUsham  460.  xlvii. 
Snodland  88. 
Snowdon  824. 

Banger  820. 

Station  822. 
Soar,  the  868.  869. 
Soho  262.  263. 
Sole  Street  18. 
Solihull  247. 
Solve  216. 
Solway,  the  470. 

-  Koss  464. 
Somerley  96. 
Somerleyton  Hall  466. 
Somerset  109. 
Sompting  (^.  xxxvi. 
Sonning  221. 

Sound  of  Kull  600. 
Sour  MUk  Force  394. 
Southern  de  la  Bere  183. 
Southampton  80. 

-  Water  80.  96. 
Southborough  37. 
South  Downs  42.  48. 
Southend  199.  469. 
Southemdown  197. 
South  £3k  610. 
Southfleet  18. 
South  Foreland  17. 

-  Hlnksey  241. 

-  Minster  451. 

-  Molton  128. 
Southport  836. 
South   Queensferry  486. 

-  Bonaldshay  625. 
Southsea  56.  68. 
South  Shields  424. 
Southwell   487.   xl.  xlv. 
Southwold  456. 

South  Wraxall  113. 
Sow,  the  863. 
Sowerby  Bridge  345. 
Spalding  869.  487. 
Spanish  Head  349. 
Spar  Cave  501. 
Sparkford  102. 
Spean  Bridge  607. 
Speech  House  177. 
Speedwell  Cavern  877. 
Speke  Hall  386.  Iv. 
Spey,  the  618. 


Spltal  838. 
Spitchwick  106. 
Spithead  57. 
Spittal  425. 
Spring  Yale  67. 
Sprinkling  Tarn  406. 
Stackpole  213. 
Stack  Polly  622. 

—  Bocks  iiL 
Stacks,  the  295. 
Staffa  600. 
SUlTord  286.  853. 
Staines  223. 
Stair  408. 
Staithes  429. 
SUke  Pass  408.  894. 
Stalham  463. 
Stalybridge  846. 
Stamford  869. 

—  Bridge  482. 

—  Hill  168. 
Stanbury  Mouth  167. 
Standlake  242. 
8tanford-le-Hope  469. 
Stanley  511.  516. 

—  Gill  408. 
Stanmer  Park  47.  63« 
Stanmore  268. 
Stanton  Drew  121. 

—  Harcourt  241. 
Stanwix  888. 
Staple  HiU  181. 
Staplehurst  14. 
Stapleton  Boad  121. 
Starcross  129. 
Start  Point  133. 
Staunton  Lacey  181. 
Staverton  184. 
Stavordale  Priory  118. 
Stechford  268. 

Steel  Fell  891. 

—  Knotts  896.1 
Steephill  Castle  70. 
Steeple  406. 
Steinmoor  Fells  418. 
Steinscholl  Inn  502. 
Stenness,  Stones  of  625. 
Steyning  62. 

Stickle  Tarn  393. 
Sticks  Pass  404. 
Stilton  370.    . 
Stirling  495. 
Stock  Gill  Force  892. 
Stockley  Bridge  405. 
Stockport  346.  856. 
Stockton-on-Tees  417. 
Stogumber  128. 
Stoke  169. 

—  Edith  192. 

—  MandeviUe  252. 

—  Poges  106. 

—  upon-Trent  362. 
Stokesay  Castle  181. 
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stokes. Bay  80. 
Stoke  Works  188. 
Stone  863.  346. 

—  Church  33. 
Stonebyres  490. 
Stonehaven  510. 
Stonehenge  100. 
Stonehouse  (Devon)  141. 

—  (Glonceflter)  170.  182. 
Stoneleigh   Abbey  246. 
Stonethwaite  895.  403. 
Stoney  Gross  Plain  83. 
~  Middleton  376. 

—  Stratford  254. 
Stonyhnrst  844. 
Storaoway  505. 
Storr  Rock  501. 
Storr>  HaU  Hotel  887. 
Stour,  the  (Kent)  14.  25. 

(SttflTolk)  452. 

Stourbridge  263. 
Stourport  187. 

Stow  (Cornwall)  167. 

—  (Edinburgh)  468. 
Stowe  (Lichfield)  355. 

—  (Oxford)  218. 
Stowmarket  453. 
Strachur  492. 
Strands  407.  406. 
Stranraer  474. 

Strata  Florida  209.  271. 
Stratford  (Wilts)  100. 

—  on-Avon  248. 
Strathbeg,  the  522. 
Strathcarron  519. 
Strathfieldsaye  107. 
Strath  Qeet  520. 
Strath  Halladale  521. 
Strathnaver  523. 
Strathpeffer  519. 
Strathyre  494. 
Strath  Ullie  521. 
Strathy  528. 
Stratton  158.  153.  157. 
Streatham  44. 

—  Castle  418. 
Streatley  220. 
Stretton  Hills  181. 
Strome  Ferry  502.  519. 
Stromneas  525. 
Stronachlachar  494. 
Stronsay  625. 

Strood  18.  33. 
Stroud  170.  182. 
Stroudwater,  the  170. 
atruan  518. 
Strumble  Head  203. 
Stray  519. 
StudfaU  Cattle  14. 
Studley  Royal  431. 
Sty  Head  Pass  405. 
Sudbury  (Middlesex)  253. 

—  (Suffolk)  451. 


Sudeley  Castle  188.  - 
Sugarloaf  192.  207.  523. 
Suilven  jOQ3. 
Suisgill  Burn  521. 
Sulby  346. 

—  Bridge  350. 

—  Glen  350. 
Sulgrave  242. 
SuUem  Voe  526. 
Sumborough  JSead  526. 
Summerhouse  HiU  167. 
Sunbury  224. 
Sunderland  421. 
Surbiton  62.  224. 
Surlingham  Broad  456. 
Sussex  46. 

Sutton  Bingham  102. 

—  Bridge  370. 

—  Coldfleld  263. 

—  Courtney  220. 

—  at  Hone  18. 

—  Park  263. 

—  Place  59.  64. 

—  Pool  139.  140. 

—  Weaver.  351. 
Swaffham  449. 
Swainsthorpe  463. 
Swale,  the  417.  418. 
Swallow  Falls  313. 
Swanage  97. 
Swanley  13.  18. 
Swansea  198. 

—  Bay  198.  199. 
Swanston  484. 
Swan  Village  263. 
Swanwick  68. 
Swathling  80. 
Sway  96.. 

Sweetheart  Abbey  472. 
Swena'f  Stone  606. 
Swimbridge  128. 
Swindon  106.  98. 
Swinge,  the  89. 
Swinside  403. 
Swinton  409. 
Swithamley  352. 
Sychnant  Pass  289. 
Sydenham  135.  44. 
Symington  471. 
8ymond*s  Yat  176. 
Syston  868.  360. 

Taff,  the  194.  196.  196. 
Tain  520. 

Talargoch  Lead  Mine  284. 
Talgarth.  205. 
Talladale  505. 
Talley  Abbey  208. 
Talsamau  298. 
Talybont  206.  269. 
Tal-y-Cafn  812. 
Talyllyn  206.  2<0.  806. 
Tamar,  tha  136. 136. 139. 


Tame,  the  180.  346.  356. 
Tamhom-866. 
Tamworth  189.  366. 

—  Castle  263. 
Tanat,  the  266. 
Tantallon  Castle  469. 
Tan-y-Bwlch  3 1 3. 315.317. 

—  y-Grisiau  318. 
Tanyrallt  298. 
Taplow  222. 
Tarbat  Ness  520. 
Tarbert  498. 
Tarbet  493.  491. 
Tarff,  Ford  of  512. 
Tarn  Hows  388. 
Tarr  Steps,  the  128. 
Tattershall  437. 
Tatton  Park  281. 
Taunton  127. 

—  Deane  127. 
Tavistock  136. 

Tavy,  the  136.  188.  142. 
Taw,  the  106. 135.160.161. 
Tawe,  the  207. 
Tay,  the  609.  610.  502. 

—  Bridge  509. 
Taychreggan  496.  500. 
Taymouth  Castle  517. 
Taynuilt  498.  600.  502. 
Tayport  508. 

Tebay  881.  418. 
Teddington  224. 
Tees,  the  417.  418. 
Teifi,  the  208.  200. 
Teign,  the  129.  130. 
Teigngrace  130. 
Teignmouth  129. 
Teith,  the  494. 
Teme,  the  180.  181.  207. 
Templecombe    102.   113. 
Temple  Lock  221. 

—  Kewsam  410. 
Tenbury  180. 
Tenby  210. 
Tenterden  41. 
Tent  House  388. 
Terrineton  450. 
Test,  the  80. 
Tetbury  170. 
TettenhaU  265. 
Teviot,  the  465. 
Tewkesbury  183.  xxxvii. 

xliv.  111. 
Thame  218. 
Thame,  the  220. 
Thames,  the  33.  217.  etc. 

—  Ditton  224. 

—  Head  170. 
Thanet,  Isle  of  23. 
Thetford'449. 
Thirlmere  ^. 
Thirlspot  382. 
Thirlwall  Castle  ^26. 
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TWrsk  417. 
thornbury  181.  Ivi. 
Thorney  370. 
Tbornhill  473. 
Thornilee  467. 
Thornton  Abbey  484. 

—  Junction  508. 
Thorpe  880. 

—  Cloud  879. 
Thrapston  361. 
Threave  Castle  478. 
Three  Bridges  46. 

—  Cliflfs  Bay  201. 

—  Cocks  Junction  20i. 
Threlkeld  382.  406. 
Thurgarton  438. 
Thurso  621. 

—  Eiver  521. 
Ticehurst  37. 
Tichborne  House  75. 
Tickenham  122. 
TiddiDgton  248. 
Tideswell  376. 
Tighnabruaich  408. 
Tilberthwaite  Gill  390. 

—  Glen  389. 
Tilbury  459. 
Tilehurst  221. 
TUford  66. 
Tilgate  Forest  47. 
Till,  the  465. 
TUlietudlem  490. 
Tillynaught  506. 
Tilt,  Glen  512. 
Tintagel  155. 

—  Head  156. 
Tingwall  526. 
Tintem  176.  xlvii. 

—  Parva  176. 
Tinto  Hill  471. 
Tipton  St.  John's  103. 
Tiree  500. 

Tisbury  101. 
Titchfleld  58. 
Titchmarsh  11. 
Titterstone  Clee  180. 
Tiverton  129. 
Tivetshall  463. 
Tiviot  Dale  356. 
Tobermory  500. 
Todmorden  346. 
TolUe  505. 
Tomen-y-Mur  317. 
Tonacombe  157. 
Tone,  the  127. 
Tong  Church  265. 
Tongue  620.  523. 

—  Gill  Force  395. 
Topsham  105. 
Tor  Bay  131. 
Torcross  133. 
Torpantau  206. 
Torquay  130. 


Torre  130. 

Torrent  Walk,  the  302. 

Torridge,  the  160. 

Torrin  501. 

Torrington  160. 

Tor  Steps,  the  128.  168. 

—  Walkff,  the  162. 
Tortworth  Court  181. 
Totland  Bay  73. 
Tolnes  133. 
Tottenham  439. 
Totton  96. 
Towcester  264. 
Tower  Hill  153. 
Towy,  the  202.  206.  207. 
Towyn  270. 

Toxteth  Park  887. 
Traeth  Mawr,   the  318. 
Tram  Inn  192. 
Tranent  469. 
Trawscoed  271. 
Trawsfynydd  808. 
Trebarwith  Sands  166. 
Treborth  295. 
Trecaatle  206. 
Trefhant  284. 
Trefriw312. 
Tregony  144. 
Tregothnan  146. 
Treherbert  196. 
Trelowarren  Park  146. 
Tremadoc  298.  328. 
Trematon  Castle  142. 
Trent,  the  362.  853.  437. 
Trentishoe  165. 
Trent  Junction  868. 
Trereen  160. 
Tre'r  Ceiri  297. 
Tresco  162. 
Treshinish  Isles  600. 
Tresmeer  153. 
Tresvenmick  Pillar  160. 
Tre  Taliesin  269. 
Trevalga  167. 
Trevena  156. 
Trevor  311. 
Tring  264. 
Trinity  484. 
Troon  491. 
Trossachs  494. 
Trotton  61. 

Troutbeck  (Ambleside) 
396. 

—  (Keswick)  382.  404. 

—  Bridge  890. 
Trowbridge  107. 
Trowell  S^l. 
Truro  144. 
Trusham  180. 
Tryfan  814. 

—  Junction  821. 
Tryweryn,  the  307. 
Tulloch  507.  &1& 


Tummel,  the  618. 

—  Bridge  518. 
Tunbridge  IS. 

—  Wells  35. 
Tumchapel  138. 
Turriff  600. 
Tutbury  190. 
Tuxford  409. 

Tweed,  the  425.  465.  466. 
Tweedmouth  425.  466. 
Twerton  118. 
Twickenham  224. 
Twizell  466. 
TwU  Du  820. 

—  Twrw  271. 

Twm  Shon  Catti's  Cave 

207.  208. 
Two  Bridges  134. 187. 

—  Pots  163. 
Twyford  79.  106. 
Twymyn,  the  968. 
Tyndrum  608.  607. 
Tyne,  the  (Hadd.)  489^ 
Tyne,  tiie  C^orthnmber- 

land)  422.  426. 
Tynehead  468. 
Tynemonth  424. 
Tyninghame  House  469. 
Tynwald  Hill  849. 
Tyn-y-Coed  818. 

—  y-Qroes  308. 
TyrauKawr  300. 801.306. 

Uddingston  486. 
Ufflngton  108. 
Uig  602. 
Ulceby  434. 
Ullapool  632. 
UUesthorpe  266. 
Ullscarf  396. 
Ullswater  896. 
Ulpha  889. 

Ulverscroft  Priory  360. 
Ulverston  884. 
Undercliff  68. 
Union  Hills  849. 
Unst  626. 
Upchureh  22. 
Upminster  458. 
Upnor  Castle  22. 
Uppingham  361. 
Upton  112.  278. 

—  Castle  212. 
Ure,  the  480.  417. 
Urquhart  Castle  604. 
Ushaw  Bom.  Oath.  Col. 

421. 
Usk  176.  192.  198.  206. 
Uttoxeter  362. 

Val  des  Vaux  84. 
Vale  Castle  88. 
Church  88. 
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Vale  of  St.  John  406. 

—  Royal  861. 

Yalle  Grucis  Abbey  810. 
Valley  of  Gbess  252. 

—  of  Bocks  166. 
Vaarocqae  90. 
Vauxball  62.  268. 
Vellan  Head  147. 
Ventnoir  ^. 
Yer,  the  865. 
Verney  218.  258. 
Vem>ailaii*»  Gamp  100. 
Via  Oellia,  the  872.  380. 
Victoria  1^. 
Vlgnalfl,  the  181. 
Vindogladia  102. 
Virginia  Water -es; 
Vitifer  Tin  Mine  137. 

Wadboroixgh  184. 
Waddesdon  253. 
Wadebridge  135.  154. 
Wadhnrst  87. 
Waenfawr  321. 
Wakefield  409. 
Walberswick  456. 
Waldendele  417. 
Walderehare  82. 
Wales  267.  282.  etc. 
Walkden  388. 
Walkerburn  467. 
Walkhampton  136. 
Wall  855. 
Wallasey  336. 
Wallingford  107.  220. 
Walls  526. 
Wallsend  424. 
Walmer  25. 
Walna  Scar  Pass  889. 
Walnut  Tree  Bridge  195. 
Walpole  St.  Peters  450. 
Walsall  268.  858. 
Walsingham  456. 
Waltham  Gross  439. 

XXXTlil. 

Walton  62. 

—  Gastle  122. 

—  on-the-Kaze  452. 

—  on-Thames  62.  224. 
WansfeU  Pike  892. 
Wansford  256. 
Wantege  107.  242. 
Wanthwaite  Bridge  403 
Warberry  Hill  182. 
Ward  Hill  525. 
Wardonr  GasUe  101. 
Wareham  96. 
Wargrave  221. 
Warkworth  424. 
Warleigh  Valley  112. 
Warlingham  45. 
Warmington  256.  xlv. 
Warminster  118. 


Wamhau  61. 
Warren  214.  836. 
Warrington  838.  281. 
Warwick  243. 
Warwicktown  45. 
Wasdale  406. 

—  Head  407. 
Wash,  the  214. 
Washford  128. 
Wasperton  247. 
Wast  Water  407. 
Watchet  128. 
Watcombe  182. 
Watendlath  892.  402.  407 
Waterbeach  448. 
Water  Eaton  242. 
Waterhead  888.  890. 
Waterloo  886. 
Watermoath  163. 
Water  Orton  189. 
Watersmeet,  the  167. 
Waterwinch  212. 
Watford  258. 
Watling  Street  22.  181. 

255.  265. 
WatUngton  218. 
Watton  449. 
Watt's  Dyke  272. 
Waveney  468. 
Waverley  Abbey  65. 
Wavertree  851. 
Wayland  Wood  449. 

—  Smith's  Forge  108. 
Weald  of  Kent  18. 

of  Sussex  46. 
Wear,  the  418.  421.  422. 
Weather  Hill  898. 
Weaver,  the  851. 
Wedmore  122. 
Wednesbury  264. 
Weedon  256. 
Weir  Head  142. 
Welbeck  Abbey  868. 
Welbury  417. 
WellingDorough  861. 
Wellington  (Salop)  265. 

—  (Somerset!  129. 

—  College  46. 
Wells  (Norfolk)  460. 

—  (Somerset)  128.   xliii. 
xlv.  xlvi.  xlvil.  xlviii. 

Welshpool  267. 
Welton  266. 
Wem  271. 
Wemyss  Bay  491. 
Wendover  252. 
Wensley  417. 
Wensleydale  417. 
Wensum,  the  458.  465 
West  Brighton  47.  61. 

—  Bromwieh  263. 
Westbury  109.  113. 

Iwett  Calder  486. 


West  Cowes  74. 
Westenhai^er  14. 
Westerfield  456. 
Westerham  13. 
Westgate-on-Sea  23. 
West  Grinstead  62. 
Westham  52. 
West  Hartlepool  417. 

—  Kirby  288.  828. 

—  Moors  96. 
Weston-super-Mare  126. 
Westray  525. 
West  Southampton  94. 

Tarbert  492. 

Tarring  63. 
Westward  Ho  160. 
West  Wickham  44. 
Westwood  House  189. 
Wetheral  426. 
Wetherlam  886. 
Wey,  the  97.  223.  63.  65. 
Weybridge  62.  223. 
Weymouth  97. 
Whalley  844. 
Wbalsay  626. 
Wharfe,  the  410. 
Wharncliffe  Chase  966. 

—  Lodge  366. 
Whatstandwell  Bridge 

357. 
Whauphill  474. 
Wheatley  218. 
Whernside  412. 
Whiddon  Park  105. 
Whifflet  471. 
Whinlatter  Pass  402. 
Whippingham  68. 
Whiston  256.  lii. 
Whitacre  189. 
Whitby  428. 
Whitchurch  (Devon)  135. 

—  (Hants)  98.  82. 

—  (Oxon)  220. 

—  (Salop)  271.  286. 

—  (Somerset)  xliii. 

—  Ganonicorum  102. 
White  Ball  Tunnel  129. 

—  Castle  176. 
Whitehaven  886. 
White  Horse  Hill  106. 
Whiteless  Pike  402. 
White  Moss  891. 

—  Pebble  Bay  162. 
Whitesand  Bay  142.  161. 
White  Stones  164. 
Whitfield  17. 

—  GUI  Force  417. 
Whithorn  474. 
Whiting  Bay  492. 
Whitland  m. 
WhiUey  Abbey  268. 
Whitiingham  466. 
Whitney  204. 
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Wbitstable:28. 
WhitUngton  272. 
Whitwell  70. 
Wick  621. 
Wickford  A61. 
Wickham  Goart  U/ib. 
Wickbamford  183. 
Wiekham  Market  406. 
Wlckwar  181. 
Wideombe  112. 
Widdecombe-ia-ibe- 

Koors  184. 
Wideford  Hill  625. 
Widford  439. 
Wldnea  837.  838. 
Wigan  838.  880. 
Wight,  Isle  of  66. 
Wigmore  Castle  181. 
Wigston  361. 
Wigtown  478. 

—  Bay  478. 

Wilderamouth  Bay  162. 
Wiley,  the  96. 
WiUapark  Point  166. 
WiUersley  Castle  867. 
Willesden  253. 
WilUngton  190. 
WiUiton  128. 
Willoxighby  437. 
Wilmcote  247. 
Wilmington  Priory  48. 

—  Giant  42. 
Waton  101. 

—  Bridge  175. 

—  Caatie  176. 

—  House  101. 
Wiltshire  106. 
Wimbledon  62. 
Wimbome  96.  liv. 
Wincanton  113. 
Winchburgb  485. 
Winchcombe  183. 
Winchelsea  41.  xlvii. 
Winchester  75.  xxxvii. 

xlix,  1.  lii.  liv. 
Winchfleld  75. 
Windermere  886.  887. 
— ,  the  387. 
Windsor  222.  106. 
Winkle  352. 
Winmarleigb  881. 
WinnatSj  the  377. 
Winslow  Road  253. 
Wirksworth  857. 
Wirral,  the  273.  323. 
Wisbech  370. 
Wishayr  471. 
Wiston  52. 
Witham  109.  451. 


Witham,  the  484.  487. 
Withemsea  488. 
WithlngtOB  192. 
Witley  64. 
Witney  189. 
Wnion,  the  802.  808. 
Wobum  254. 

—  Abbey  264.  868. 

—  Sands  868. 
Woking  68. 
Wokingham  46. 
Woldingham  45. 
Wolds,  the  432. 
Wolf  erton  460. 
Wollacombe  Bay  163. 
WoUaton  Hall  489. 
Wolseley  Hall  853. 
Wolston  267. 
Wolstonbnry  Beacon  47. 
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